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The honourable Mitchell Sharp, P.C., M.P. 
Minister of Finance 
Ottawa 


Dear Mr. Sharp: 


I refer to Mr. Harris! letter of September 21, 
1956 and to Mr. Fleming's letters of October 11, 1957 
and December 21, 1959 in which the Tariff Board was re- 
quested to conduct an inquiry respecting chemicals. 


In conformity with Section 6 of the Tariff 
Board Act, I have the honour to transmit Volume 8 of 
the Report of the Board, in English and in French. This 
Headiigs 15,050 pees Uo, 22. 09eand 29701 toy. 13 
of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature. Further volumes 
will be forwarded to you as soon as they have been 
completed. 


Yours sincerely, 


eae 


Chairman 


Explanation of Symbols Used 


Denotes zero or none: reported 
indicates that figures are nov available 


invstavistical@vuabléess aindieares aereported Tigzurs which 
disappears On rounding hor us /neg ii eabile 


A smald letter in’ brackets denotes a footnote to a table 
A number in brackets denotes a footnote to the text 


Denotes a Dominion Bureau of Statistics import or export 
stabisvical class 


The sum of Lhe figures An ayfvable may diiver from tne 
total, owing to rounding 


A Note on the Organization of the Report - Reference 120 


The first four volumes of the Report by the Tariff Board 
respecting Reference 120, Chemicals, relate to the reference as a 
whole; the eleven volumes which follow (Volumes 5 to 15, inclusive) 
relate to the products which were the subject of the Board's inquiry. 
The principal subject matter of each of the volumes is given below in 
terms of the headings of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature (B.T.N.). 
Occasionally, chemicals of different B.T.N. headings are dealt with 
together, for example, chlorine (28.01) and caustic soda (28:17); the 
more detailed tables of contents of the individual volumes indicate 
where this occurs. 


76 the extent that particular statistical tables could be 
related to specific products or B.T.N. headings they are included in 
the statistical appendix of the volume which deals with that product 
or heading. Some tables, which could be related only to broader 
groupings of chemicals, are included in the statistical appendix to 
the last volume dealing with such broader groupings: inorganic chemi- 
SCalsan VYorume (7, SOreanic chemicals in Volume 9 and artificial resins 
end plastics in Volume 15. 


Because of the unprecedented amplitude and complexity of 
Reference 120 — Chemicals, many parts of Volumes 5 to 15 were written 
a considerable time before the first four volumes. This gives rise, 
occasionally, to apparent discrepancies, attributable to the passage 
of time, particularly between Volume 4 and those which follow. 
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ORGANIC CHEMICALS — B.T.N. CHAPTER Ay 


INTRODUCTION 


Organic chemistry is, broadly speaking, the study of carbon 
compounds == chemical substances whose distinguishing feature is the 
presence of carbon. Notwithstanding this, some carbon compounds 
(notably the oxides of carbon as well as the metallic and ammonium 
carbonates, cyanides, carbides, cyanates, and thiocyanates) are clase 
sified as inorganic chemicals; in chemistry, others may be classified 
as both organic and inorganic chemicals, but in this report these 
have been classified as one or the other, 


This part of the report, following the system of the Brussels 
Nomenclature, has been organized into 45 headings. In the Boa Nie 
these are grouped into thirteen Subechapters, each dealing with a 
specific kind of organic chemical and its derivatives, as follows: 


(1) Hydrocarbons and their halogenated, sulphonated, nitrated 
or nitrosated derivatives (B.T.N. headings 29.01 = 29.03) 


(ay Alcohols and their halogenated, sulphonated, nitrated or 
nitrosated derivatives (B.T.N. headings 29.04 = 29.05) 


(3) Phenols, Phenolealcohols, and their halogenated, sulphonated, 
nitrated or nitrosated derivatives (B.T.N. headings 29.06 = 


29607) 


(4) Ethers, Alcohol peroxides, Ether peroxides, Epoxides with a 
three or four member ring, Acetals and Hemiacetals and 
their halogenated, sulphonated, nitrated or nitrosated 
derivatives (B.T.N, headings 29.08 = 29.10) 


(5) Aldehyde-function compounds (B.T.N. headings 29.11 = 29.12) 


(6) Ketoneefunction compounds and Quinoneefunction compounds 
(B.T.N, heading 29.13) 


(7) Acids, Acid anhydrides, Acid halides, Acid peroxides and 
peracids and their halogenated, sulphonated, nitrated or 
nitrosated derivatives (B.T.N. headings 29.14 = 29.16) 


(8) Inorganic esters and their salts and their halogenated, 
sulphonated, nitrated or nitrosated derivatives (B.T.N. 
headings 29.17 = 29.21) 

(9) Nitrogen function compounds (B.T.N. headings 29.22 = 29.30) 


(10) Organoeinorganic compounds and Heterocyclic compounds 
(Bal NN aheadingsi29;9e= 92973) 


(11) Provitamins, Vitamins, Hormones and Enzymes, natural or 
reproduced by synthesis (B.T.N. headings 29.38 - 29.40) 


14 


(12) Glycocides and Vegetable Alkaloids, natural or reproduced 
by synthesis, and their salts, ethers, esters and other 
derivatives (B.T.N. headings 29.41 = 29.42) 


(13) Other Organic Compounds (B,T.N. headings 29.43 = 29.45) 


This part of the report includes also a discussion of fatty 
acids (B.T,N. heading 15.10), glycerols (B.T.N. heading 15.11), ethyl 
alcohol and denatured spirits (B.T.N. headings 222085 22.09) and 
vinegar (B.T.N. heading 22.10). 


Although this part of the report deals with a great many 
products, the number of chemicals for which individual studies have 
been made is not large relative to the hundreds of products whose 
names were brought before the Board. The available data indicate that 
the value of shipments of all of these products is well in excess of 
$200 million. While this figure contains the usual duplication that 
results when materials are shipped and then enter into the value of 
shipments of other products, it understates the importance of some 
products because of the large volumes which are not shipped but used 
captively as process chemicals. About two thirds of this total value 
is accounted for by shipments of 15 products. Attention is concentrated 
chiefly on these and on some others having a significant volume of 
imports, or around which particular issues revolved. Imports of the 
products of this chapter were about $104 million in 1964; exports in 
the same year had a value of about $55 million. 


If gauged by the value of shipments in 1962, two groups stand 
out_as particularly significant. One of these, the hydrocarbons of 
heading 29.01, accounted for over one-quarter of the shipments of all 
the chemicals in this chapter; the other, the alcohols and glycols of 
heading 29.04, accounted for nearly 17 per cent. Other headings, 
individually, were less than 10 per cent, some being of almost no come 
mercial significance in Canada, ‘The hydrocarbons of heading 29.01 are 
the building blocks for most of the products of later headings as well 
as for a vast array of other products. Within this heading, benzene, 
acetylene and styrene achieved the highest value of shipments, though 
ethylene, butylene and some of the other products acquired very sub= 
stantial importance through captive use. Under B.T.N. heading 29.04, 
ethylene glycol was by far the most significant in commerce, with over 
60 per cent of the shipments of the heading; when pentaerythritol is 
added, over 80 per cent of the value of shipments of the products under 
the heading is accounted for. 


The hydrocarbons of heading 29.01 are compounds of carbon and 
hydrogen derived principally from coaletar, petroleum, natural gas and, 
to a much lesser extent, vegetable sources, Historically, and contine 
uing on a significant scale, the tars removed from coal during the proe 
duction of coke for steel making have been a primary source of many 
hydrocarbons, among them the aromatics benzene, toluene and xylene. 

But to an ever-increasing extent, pride of place as the source is 
passing to crude oil and natural gas, produced in Canada since 1857, 
but dating its most active growth from the discovery of the Leduc Field 
an Albertasin  19L/- 


ibe, 


In addition to being the source of most of the energy con= 
sumed in Canada, liquid petroleum and natural gas are the basis of the 
burgeoning petrochemical industry which produces materials for plastics, 
paints, pharmaceuticals and a very wide range of other products. The 
transition from crude to final product begins in a petroleum refinery 
and continues through petrochemical and fabricating plants, frequently 
altering not only the physical form but also the chemical structure of 
the raw materials. Much of the transition is evident in various prode 
ucts dealt with here, but it carries over into other parts of this 
report. 


To distinguish between petroleum products and petrochemicals 
is extremely difficult. However, the Minister of Finance, in referring 
chemicals to the Board for study, specifically excluded petroleum prod» 
ucts from the terms of the Reference, and the Board must, therefore, 
determine, for purposes of this study, the point at which a substance 
ceases to be a petroleum product and becomes a chemical. 


Petroleum hydrocarbons produced in the course of normal 
refinery operations have frequently been regarded as products of 
petroleum, and the products of later processes, as petrochemicals, 

But under today's operating conditions a refinery may be equipped to 
turn out a range of products formerly considered the prerogative of a 
chemical plant. The distinction requires a more fundamental criterion, 
namely, differences between the products themselves. As noted in 
Appendix II, a petrochemical not only must be derived from liquid 
petroleum or natural gas, but also be of a purity sufficient to produce 
a predictable chemical reaction, a purity achieved in the later refine 
ing stages. Only products of the required purity are the subject of 
this study; the delineations are given in the subsequent product 
sections and in the Appendix, 


The products which are the subject of this part of the report 
are significant chiefly because they are the raw materials for other 
products such as paints, explosives, plastics, insecticides, solvents, 
surface-active agents, or pharmaceuticals. Few of them are ready for 
use by ultimate consumers; in some instances, in fact, one or another 
might exist only fleetingly as a process chemical in the making of 
some other product, never being withdrawn from the process as a cheme 
icad entity. 


Some of these chemicals have an extremely broad range of 
uses; they are the precursors of many other compounds. Of these, 
acetylene, ethylene and benzene might be cited as examples. Some 
others, such as vinyl chloride, more specialized in their application, 
are extremely important because of the volume of consumption in that 
use, or for some other compelling reason, Still others, perhaps vital 
to the companies making or using them, do not have a substantial come 
mercial market and lack the breadth of general usefulness, 


Both at the refinery and at the chemical plant the company's 
concern is how to get the best possible combination of products from 
the available materials. The products are generally the result of very 
complex operations which frequently begin with a petroleum fraction, 
take off certain products, alter or refine these or others in process, 
combine or treat some with additional chemicals and possibly reecycle 
part of the original stream back to the initial supplier or to another 
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buyer, or use it as fuel, in solvents or in some other way. A company 
is likely to produce a range of products, some the same as, and some 
competitive with those of another company, while possibly simultan- 
eously producing other products for sale to the competitor, complement-— 
ary to his line of products or quite different from them, As a result, 
it is the various complexes of products which are matters of principal 
concern to the large, integrated or inter-related producers rather 
than considerations of one or another of the products in isolation. 


Most of the products that came before the Board are dutiable 
under tariff item 208t or item 711, or are entered free of duty under 
end-use items such as 791, 851 and 921. It is probable that, based 
on actual collections of duty and total imports, the average rate of 
duty for all the products of the chapter taken together is under 8 per 
Cenu. 


For example, in 1964, of nearly $104 million of imports that 
could be identified as probably classified to B.T.N. Chapter 29, 
nearly $60 million were entered duty-free, On the remaining $44 
million the duty collected represented an average rate of leper 
cent, but when calculated on total imports, including those duty-free, 
the average rate was 6,6 per cent. Approximately 88 per cent of all 
imports were from M.F.N. countries; of these, about 53 per cent were 
entered free of duty. Of the 12 per cent that were from British 
preferential sources, more than 87 per cent were entered free of duty ; 
as a result, duties collected expressed as a percentage of total B.P, 
imports represented an average rate of less than two per@cenu, 


The users of the chemicals generally favoured retention of 
existing end-use provisions, Some users were anxious to establish or 
retain duty-free entry or low rates of duty for products while not 
made in Canada, while agreeing to the Industry Committee's proposed 
heading rates when the products are made in Canada, thus very largely 
rendering unnecessary any end-use provision which might also have been 
proposed, The producers of the basic chemicals, for the most part, 
sought rates of 15 p.c., B.P, arid 20 p.c., M.F.N,, and the Industry 
Committee proposed these rates for the residual products of the head— 
ings. These rates would apply not only to listed "not made" products 
when they become made in Canada, but also to products which do not 
merit separate listing under the headings. The argument in favour of 
these rates relied on the assertion that, in the experience of the 
industry, they provided a level of protection behind which the industry 
could become established and grow; their uniform application would 
encourage flexibility by the companies in the creation or adjustment 
of the product-mix, It was frequently stated by producers that 
increases in rates of duty would not necessarily induce them to 
increase their prices, 
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HYDROCARBONS -—- B.T.N. 29.01 


INTRODUCTION 


The Brussels system of classification has organized heading 
29.01 in five groups of chemicals as follows: 


Group Kxample 


1) Saturated acyclic hydrocarbons butanes 
ethane 
propane 


2) Unsaturated acyclic hydrocarbons acetylene 
butadiene 
butylene 
ethylene 
propylene 


3) Cyclanes and cyclenes cyclohe xane 
cyclopentane 
cyclopropane 


4) Cycloterpenes camphene 
pinene 


5) Aromatic hydrocarbons benzene 
cumene 
ethyl benzene 
naphthalene 
styrene 
toluene 
xylene 


Three of these groups have particular commercial importance 
in terms of this study. The first is the aromatics group encompassing 
herein, benzene, toluene, xylene, cumene, ethyl benzene, naphthalene 
and styrene. Led by benzene, the aromatics in 1962 accounted for over 
forty per cent of the value of shipments of the entire heading. How 
ever, the value of shipments fails to measure the significance of pro- 
ducts consumed captively in the plants where they are made. Acetylene, 
ethylene, propylene, butylene and butadiene, members of the second 
group of hydrocarbons, are of very great importance to the chemical 
industry and to other industries, but they are not traded so extensive— 
ly, being used directly in the manufacture of other chemicals. The 
third group, the cyclanes and cyclenes, gains major significance 
through cyclohexane, an important material for use in the manufacture 
of nylon. The two remaining groups, the saturated acyclic hydro- 
carbons and the cycloterpenes, are of lesser commercial importance; 
their members are not given extensive treatment in this study. 
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I AROMATIC HYDROCARBONS 


"These compounds are derived from benzene, a hydrocarbon 

composed of 6 atoms of carbon and 6 atoms of hydrogen, arranged in 6 
groups of (CH) to form a hexagonal ring known as a benzene or aromatic 
nucleus."(1) The various aromatic hydrocarbons are derivations from 
the benzene ring with side chains replacing hydrogen atoms to form the 
different compounds. Hydrocarbons with only one benzene ring include 
the most important commercial products - benzene, toluene and xylene, 
ethyl benzene and styrene. Other aromatic hydrocarbons dealt with in 
this report are naphthalene and cumene. 


BENZENE, TOLUENE, XYLENE 


Benzene, toluene and the three isomers of xylene, (the 
BTXts) are produced as co-products. They have a similar range of 
uses, and many of the same companies are interested in all three, 
proposing generally similar tariff treatment for them. For these 
reasons the products are dealt with together in this section. The 
three isomers of xylene are referred to collectively as xylene except 
where it is necessary to distinguish them. 


The production of the BTX'ts in Canada has a commercial 
value of about $20 million per year when allowance is made not only 
for sales of the products but also for captive use by companies in 
the manufacture of other chemicals. It is estimated that from two 
million to five million dollars of this amount represents exports of 
the products. Imports of the BIXts in the late 1950's far exceeded 
exports, but in 1962 the position was reversed, with exports valued 
at more than three times imports. In 1964, imports and exports 
appeared to be in approximate balance at about $5 million; part of 
the explanation for the relatively high imports is noted below in the 
discussion on benzene, 


GD) B.T.N., Explanatory Notes, Vol. 1, p. 234 
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The Products 
The physical characteristics of the BIX's are as follows: 
Benzene Toluene Xylene* 
Formula CoHg CéHs5-CH3 C6H,-(CH3)2 
State (under Liquid Liquid Liquid* 
normal con- 
ditions) 
Colour Colourless Colourless Colourless 
Odour Aromatic Aromatic Aromatic 
Flammability Burns readily Less flammable Less flammable 
in air with than benzene than toluene 
sooty flame 
Solubility Slightly soluble Insoluble in Insoluble in 
in water water water 
Soluble in Soluble in Soluble in 
alcohol, ether, alcohol, benzene alcohol, ether 
acetone, carbon ether 
tetrachloride, 
carbon disulphide 
Boiling point 80.1°C TO. 720 ortho xylene 144°C 
meta xylene 139.3°C 
para xylene 138.5°C 
Grades** Nitration Nitration Nitration 
Industrial Industrial Five — degree 
Industrial-—90 Ten - degree 
Industrial 
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The three isomers, ortho xylene, meta xylene and para xylene, 
may be separated from each other and from ethyl benzene by 
distillation and fractional crystallization. The first two are 
normally liquid, but the para xylene may be either a liquid or 
colourless crystals. 


The grades here referred to are those described by the American 
Society for Testing Materials (A.S.T.M.)\@) in a rigorous 
definition of these materials in what the spokesman for the eeear 
Company of Canada, Limited, called "Chemical degrees of purity". (>) 
They are listed here in sequence from most pure to least pure. 
Criteria of purity depend on the range of distillation under con- 
trolled conditions of pressure and temperature and on such other 
characteristics as colour and acidity. 


(a) A.S.T.M. Standards on Benzene, Toluene, Xylene, Solvent Naphtha, 


September 1956; American Society for Testing Materials, 1916 
Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., U.S.A. 


(b) Transcript, Vol. 37, p. 5519 
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The criteria developed by the A.S.T.M. establish for each 
rade the range of temperature within which a specified proportion 

Ti aeeaaea by volume) of the product distils. The most exacting 
specifications require that one hundred per cent of the product distils 
with only a very narrow tolerance from its boiling point. for example, 
at standard pressure, nitration grade benzene and toluene are allowed 
a tolerance of plus or minus one degree Centigrade from their boiling 
points. The A.S.T.M. standard is not expressed in terms of "purity". 
However, most of the discussion before the Board was carried on in 
terms of the requisite purity to admit the products as chemicals for 
purposes of this Reference. One proposal was that a product con- 
sisting of 50 per cent or more by weight of benzene, toluene or xylene 
should be regarded as that chemical. Another proposal would require 
that the particular chemical constitute 90 per cent or more by weight 
of the product. In relating this last criterion to the A.S.T.M. 
standards, the Imperial 0il spokesman noted that its nitration grade 
benzene would be toward the top end of the range of 90 to 98 per cent 
benzene which he spoke of as "the commercial grades of benzene that 
are commercially bought and sold and referred to as benzene and 
possess the chemical properties thought of as attributable to 
benzene". 


The problem of the classification of these products as 
chemicals, for purposes of this report, is discussed further in the 
section on Tariff Considerations and in Appendix Ll. 


Process of Manufacture of BIX's 


The two principal sources from which benzene, toluene and 
xylene are derived are coal and petroleun. 


The preparation of coke from coal and a subsequent distil- 
lation yield a mixture of light oils which is fractionally distilled 
to obtain benzene, toluene, xylene and solvent naphtha. The benzene 
is in essentially pure form, but toluene must be purified by treat- 
ment with sulphuric acid and again fractionated to obtain refined 
toluene. Xylene is produced in a similar manner to toluene. 


The BIX's are derived from petroleum in a two-step process 
which involves the separating out of the naphtha feedstock containing 
the aromatics from the refinery stream and the subsequent extraction 
of the BIX's. The variations of this process are known by different 
names, the one most frequently referred to at the public hearing being 
the Platformer — Udex process. 


When a specially prepared naphtha feedstock, mixed with 
hydrogen, is heated and passed through a reactor containing a 
platinum catalyst, in a process know as dehydrogenation, it yields a 
"reformate"' rich in aromatics, as well as gasoline base stock and such 
fuel gases as butanes. The reformate is feedstock for the Udex plant. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 37, p. 5480 
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The Udex process uses aqueous diethylene glycol as a solvent 
to extract the aromatic hydrocarbons from the feed. Because of the 
high boiling point of the solvent, the dissolved aromatics are distill- 
ed from it in three "cuts" yielding, successively, benzene, toluene 
and xylene. The resulting benzene is of a nitration grade but the 
toluene is first washed with sulphuric acid to remove impurities and 
then re-distilled to produce nitration grade toluene. The isomers of 
of xylene are separated by fractional crystallization. 


Benzene can also be produced from toluene in a process in 
which toluene is reacted with hydrogen over a catalyst. Excess hydro- 
gen and methane, which result from the process, are removed and the 
liquid product fractionated to separate benzene from unreacted toluene. 
This method of producing benzene is economic only when there is an 
adequate price spread between benzene and toluene to absorb the ke ad 
cost which runs around 7 to 8 cents per gallon of benzene made. ( 


The ratio in which the three products are extracted whether 
from coal-tar or petroleum will vary from one supply of raw material 
to another and the extent to which a company is deliberately trying to 
maximize the output of one product or another. Coal-tar tends to 
yield a higher proportion of benzene than does petroleum. Nevertheless, 
in volume produced, benzene is by far the largest of the BIX's derived 
from coal-tar or from petroleum. for example, in coking, "on the 
average, every ton of coal gives 11.8 pounds of benzene in addition to 
2-7 pounds of toluene, and 1.3 pounds of xylene". *) For petroleum, 
based on data for Canadian production in 1962, the share of benzene in 
the total appears to be somewhat smaller than in the above coal-tar 
ratios, but it is still by far the largest of the three. Moreover, 
the toluene and xylene which are produced from petroleum can be further 
processed to yield additional benzene if that is desired. 


The Industry 


Aromatics production from coal results from the making of 
coke for the steel industry and so has been subject to the many 
fluctuations in demand for steel. In addition, the newer methods of 
making steel, involving the use of oxygen and of natural gas for fuel, 
have diminished the amount of coke used for this purpose; in the United 
States the amount of coke used in steel making is said to have dropped 
one third in the last ten years.\3) The overwhelming role of petroleum- 
based aromatics is illustrated by the estimate that of a total capac- 
ity in the United States of about 850 million gallons of benzene per 
year, some 700 million gallons is petroleum based. \4 


Prior to World War II only small amounts of the BIX's were 
produced in Canada, and these were derived from coal-tar. The demand 
for products in the precisely specified grades of benzene, toluene and 
xylene was very much smaller at that time. The Steel Company of Canada, 


(1) Chemical and Engineering News, July 20, 1964 
(2) Same, March 20 and March 27, 1961 (reprint) 
(3) Chemical and Engineering News, July 20, 1964 
(4) Same 
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for example, noted that in 1939 most of its related production was in 
the form of "motor benzol", a crude form of benzene used in motor 
gasoline. This product has apparently disappeared from commerce, and 
the BTX's have emerged as far more significant derivatives of coal-tar. 
Residual parts of the coal-tar may then be disposed of for the recovery 
of other products such as naphthalene, cresols and coal-tar pitch. 
Coal-tar can also be sold to petroleum companies for recovery of the 
BTX's in their refineries. 


In the early post-war years the price of benzene was said 
to have been too low to attract petroleum companies into its produc- 
tion. Polymer Corporation reported that, in 1947, it purchased 
benzene at 15 cents a gallon. During and following the Korean War, 
shortages developed and the price rose substantially. Some users were 
reported to be paying 55 cents, 60 cents or more per U.S. gallon 
during times of shortage. Steel strikes, or threatened strikes, in 
the U.S.A. also aggravated the supply situation and exerted upward 
pressures on prices. The decline in the use of coking facilities in 
steel making further limited the supply of BIX's from coal. In the 
mid~1950's, the petroleum industry began to invest the substantial 
amounts necessary to establish production facilities for the BIX's. 


In Canada, Canadian Oil Companies in 1957 added facilities 
to its Sarnia refinery to manufacture BIX's. This capacity was ex 
panded in 1960. In 1961, three petroleum companies came on stream 
for the production of one or more of the BIX's. These were: The 
British American Oil Company, Limited, Imperial Oil Limited and 
Texaco Canada Limited. Polymer Corporation began to manufacture 
toluene from purchased benzene in 1943. 


No complete data are available concerning the capacity of 
Canadian companies to produce benzene, toluene and xylene. Because 
of the nature of the manufacturing processes, it is likely that any 
company producing one of the three BIX's could also produce the others 
although the individual chemical may not, in fact, be separated. Re- 
striction of production to one or another depends upon market oppor- 
tunity or captive need. For example, The British American Oil 
Company's Udex unit can extract toluene, xylene and ethyl benzene in 
addition to benzene, "although initially they will not be separated 
until sufficient demand exists to permit economical production". (1) 
It was reported at the public hearing in 1961 that only The Steel 
Company of Canada (Stelco) and Canadian Oils Limited were recovering 
toluene and xylene at that time; information for 1962, as tabulated 
below, indicated additional producers of toluene and xylene in that 
year. Dow Chemical of Canada reported that it also produced small 
quantities of toluene, though not enough for its own requirements. 
B.A. Oil reported that it was recovering additional benzene from 
the available toluene; this production was associated with the manu- 
facture of cumene for further processing by B.A.-Shawinigan to phenol 
and acetone. In 1963, with the beginning of its production of cyclo- 
hexane, B.A. Oil substantially increased its captive use of benzene. 
Imperial Oil Limited reported that it produced benzene, but purchased 
toluene and xylene for re-sale; it is reported to have begun to pro- 
duce toluene and xylene. The available information on the production 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 36, p. 5388 
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of the three products by the principal companies, in 1962, is sum 
marized in the following tabulation. 


Company Product Manufactured (1962) 
Benzene Toluene Xylene 
1. Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd. X X x 


Sault Ste, Marie, Ontario 


2» Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation x x Xx 
Sydney, Nova Scotia 


3. Steel Company of Canada Ltd., X Xx X 
Hamilton, Ontario 


4» Polymer Corporation Limited Xx 
Sarnia, Qntario 


5. British American Oil Company Ltd., X X 
Montreal, Que, 


6. Imperial Oil Limited x x 
Sarnia, Ontario 


7» Quebec Natural Gas Corporation, 
Montreal, Quebec x X x 


8. Shell Canada Limited, (@) a x x 
Sarnia, Ontario 


9. Texaco Canada Limited, (b) X X 8 
Port Credit, Ontario 


(a) Shell Canada Limited acquired the Canadian Oil Companies, Ltd., 
plant in 1963 

(b) Plant operated by Regent Refining (Canada) Ltd., a subsidiary of 
Texaco Canada Ltd. 


The British American Oi1 Company, Limited estimated at the 
time of the hearing in May 1961, that benzene capacity in Canada was 
about 60 million gallons a year, of which its own Udex solvent extrac- 
tion plant at Montreal was capable of supplying 6 million. The plant 
was also capable of making toluene, xylene and ethyl benzene. At 
Corunna, Ontario, the Shell Canada Limited plant, then belonging to 
Canadian Oil Companies, Ltd. was capable, in 1961, of producing 7 or 8 
million gallons of aromatics per year. This plant produces benzene, 
toluene and xylene, selling all three to chemical manufacturers in the 
Sarnia areas. Toluene from Shell's Udex unit was also reported to be 
converted to benzene at the rate of some 3.5 million gallons of benzene 
per Pay) Imperial Oil's aromatics plant, in 1963, was said to be 


(1)Canadian Petroleum Association, Statistical Yearbook, 1963, p. 68 
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capable of producing a total of 30 million gallons of benzene and 
toluene per year.(1) At the time of the hearing, the Company reported 
that, by the end of 1961, its plant at Sarnia would be capable of 
producing 25 million gallons of benzene per year of which part was for 
use in its own petrochemical operation and part was committed by agree- 
ments to supply consumers in the domestic and export markets. Export 
business was said to be essential to economic production. 


The reported capacities of some selected plants in the United 
States to produce benzene are given below. Each is much larger than 
most plants in Canada, but it should be noted that Imperial Oil's plant 
compares favourably in size with them. In addition to the plants 
listed below, there are very many smaller plants operating in the U.S.A. 


Benzene Capacity of Selected U.S. Plants 


1961 or 1962 

Benzene Capacity 

Million Imperial 

Company Location Gallons per year 
Delhi Taylor Corpus Christi, Texas 27 
Gulf Oil Port Arthur, Texas ral 
Gulf 0i1 Philadelphia, Pa. 10 
Humble Oil Baton Rouge, La. 20 
Humble Oil Baytown, Texas 46 
Monsanto Chocolate Bayon, Texas Bo 
shedlgOi Houston, Texas 25) 
Shell Oil Wood River, Ill. Lb 
Standard of El Segundo, Calif. ra 

California 

Sun Oil Marcus Hook, Pa. 17 
Texaco Port Arthur, Texas 25 


Source: Transcript, Vol. 36, p. 5399, and Chemical and Engineering 
News, March 20, 1961, p. 118 


The capacities listed above represent just under half of the 
total estimated capacity in the U.S.A. at that time. 


The Market 


Benzene 
Benzene has been referred to as the foundation stone of 


aromatics chemistry. It is the starting material for a great number 
of chemicals which, in turn, enter into the manufacture of synthetic 


(1) Canadian Petroleum Association, Statistical Yearbook, 1963, p. 68 
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fibres, synthetic resins, dyes, detergents, solvents and other products. 
Apart from the very large quantities used captively by two of the pro- 
ducers in Canada, there is a very substantial commercial market that 
has been increasing rapidly. From an estimated 12 million Imperial 
gallons in 1956, the Canadian market increased to approximately 22 
million gallons in 1960. There has been a substantial increase both 

in the Canadian market and in export sales since that time. Informa- 
tion available to the Board indicates that in 1962 total sales, in- 
cluding exports, exceeded 30 million Imperial gallons, valued at nearly 
#lO million. U.S. trade statistics report imports of benzene from 
Canada in that year at the equivalent of about 12 million Imperial 
gallons, valued at $4 million. This would indicate that domestic sales 
were approaching 20 million gallons in 1962, with a value of the order 
of about $6 million. There undoubtedly have been increases in domestic 
sales since that time. 


This growth in domestic and export sales in recent years has 
been accompanied by an even greater expansion in domestic production 
of benzene, not only because of the growing captive requirements, but 
also because domestic production has been replacing imports as a source 
of supply of the market in Canada. Imports of benzene, which exceeded 
two million Imperial gallons in 1956 and eight million gallons in 1958, 
declined to about one million gallons in 1962, and apparently were very 
much lower than that in 1963. Thus, Canada became a net exporter of 
benzene in the early 1960's. The data for 1964 show imports of benzene 
amounting to more than 150 million pounds valued at 3.6 million. The 
average value of these imports, however, suggests that they contained 
a substantial portion of a crude naphtha product rather than refined 
benzene. Well over half of the imports came from the U.S.A. with the 
remainder from Venezuela. U.S. import data indicate that Canada re- 
mained, in total, a net exporter of benzene in 1964. 


About three quarters of the Canadian market was said to be 
in the Sarnia area of Ontario, with the manufacture of styrene the 
predominant use, taking some 10 million gallons in 1961. The use of 
benzene at Sarnia to make detergent alkylates is another substantial 
outlet in that area. Most of the remainder of the market was reported 
to be in the Montreal area, for the manufacture of phenol and maleic 
anhydride; these products, in turn, are intermediate chemicals in the 
manufacture of synthetic resins. No significant market was noted in 
the Atlantic provinces or in westerm Canada. 


The Canadian market has been served in different proportions 
through the years by the three main sources of supply--coal-tar benzene, 
benzene produced in Canada from petroleum and imports. Moreover, as 
Canadian production increased, supplies became available for export. 

As noted at the hearing: 


"While coke oven supplies were in fairly good balance up to 
1953 as evidenced by only nominal imports, from that point 
onward they did not keep pace and accounted for less than 
half of last year's /1960/ total supply ... 
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"Consequently, it is concluded that imports have not forced 
coke oven benzene production levels significantly below 
capacity levels at any time, but rather that the limitation 
has been, imposed by the steel industry's requirement for 
elet 8) 


Production of the BIX's from petroleum began in Canada in 
1957. Some surplus supply of benzene was reported to exist in 1959, 
following a shut down of the Polymer plant for some months in that 
year. The available benzene was exported. The spokesman for Imperial 
Oil Limited observed: 


"The year 1959 points out in dramatic fashion the kind of 
export opportunities open to Canadian industry if benzene 
capacity is available to take advantage of it." e 


Perhaps one fifth of total supply of benzene is used 
captively, principally by B.A. Oil and Imperial Oil Limited, for the 
production of intermediate chemicals. Imperial Oil Limited uses part 
of its production for the manufacture of detergent alkylates; the 
company noted, however, that most of its production was for sale, 
chiefly in export markets. For B.A. Oil, the manufacture of cumene, as 
one of the largest uses in Canada, represents a substantial captive 
requirement for benzene. The company stated that "it was principally 
in order to ensure itself of a reliable and economical source of supply 
that ees American decided to produce benzene at its Montreal 
refinery". Since the time of the hearing, B.A. Oil has developed 
another substantial use for benzene, the manufacture of cyclohexane, 
an important intermediate for nylon. 


Imperial Oil Limited predicted that "with the completion of 
benzene plants now under construction, a significant part of the ben- 
zene now consumed in Canada will be produced in the consumers! own 
plants, /and/ will not be bought or sold ..."(4) 


In the U.S.A., production of styrene, phenol and cyclohexane 
are reported to consume about three quarters of the benzene produced 
for chemical use. With B.A. Oil's production of cyclohexane, Canada 
now has all three of these very substantial outlets for benzene, and 
it is probable that, while the proportionate use of the three individ- 
ually differs appreciably from that in the U.S.A., together they account 
for at least as large a share of the total in Canada as in the U.S.A. 


(1) Transeript, Vol. 37; p. 5A94 
(2) Same, Vol. 37, pe 5497 
(3) Same, Vol. 36, p. 5387 
piieame, Vol sv enh ass02 
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Toluene 


The spokesman for B.A. Oil, in noting the uses of toluene 
said: 


"Toluene has been used mainly in aviation and motor gasolines, 
and as a solvent. A growing volume of toluene goes to explo- 
sives (TNT), plastics and chemicals such as phenol, capro- 
lactam for Nylon 6, and terephthalic acid for Dacron/Terylene. 
Toluene is also a ay source of benzene through several 
dealkylation processes. "(1 


Developments in the chemical industry in Canada suggest that 
the use of toluene for conversion to benzene, together with its use 
for synthetic fibres, have likely been important elements in its in- 
creasing consumption in recent years. The paint industry was also re- 
ported to use large quantities of toluene and xylene as thinners and 
solvents; for some of these products it is probable that mixtures of 
toluene and xylene are used rather than chemically defined grades of 
one or the other. Available information indicates that production of 
toluene is likely in excess of 12 million gallons which would have a 
commercial value of more than three million dollars at market prices. 
A substantial proportion of the production, however, does not enter 
commercial channels, but is used by producing companies in their own 
operations. 


Canada's uses, sources of supply and international trade for 
toluene have, in some respects, been subjected to even greater vola- 
tility and change than for benzene, though the amounts involved are 
considerably smaller. Both imports and exports have fluctuated 
markedly from year to year. Available data indicate that, in 1961, 
imports of toluene amounted to about two million gallons, valued at 
$600,000, while exports in that year were not substantially different 
from imports in quantity or value. In 1962, however, imports were 
approximately twice as great as in 1961, whereas exports declined 
appreciably, to less than half a million gallons, valued at about 
$100,000. More recent data indicate that, in 1963, Canada's exports 
to the U.S.A. were about 2.7 million gallons, valued at $554,000 and 
imports into Canada, about 4 million gallons, valued at $870,000. In 
1944, Canadian exports to the U.S.A. were 4 million gallons valued at 
~840,000, and imports into Canada were approximately 6 million gallons, 
valued at $1.3 million. Thus, in recent years, Canada has been a net 
importer of toluene, and trade in the product has been appreciably 
higher than in the early 1960's. One important use for imported 
toluene in 1961 and 1962 was reported to be for the manufacture of 
phenol at Dow Chemical's plant at ladner, B.C. 


Xylene 


Production of xylene in Canada had been small prior to in- 
creased production by some of the petroleum companies in the early 
1960's. Although some xylene had been available from coal-tar and, 
after 1957, from petroleum, imported xylene has been an important part 
of supply. Xylene is consumed in much smaller quantities than either 
benzene or toluene. In 1962, production of xylene in Canada was about 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 36, p. 5390 
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four million Imperial gallons, which would have a market value of 
nearly $1.5 million. Imports have fluctuated considerably in value, 
generally having a value between 100,000 and $400,000, which would 
represent between approximately 300,000 and 1,400,000 gallons. Exports, 
according to U.S. data on imports from Canada, were reported in 1962 

to be about 640,000 Imperial gallons valued at $192,000. In 1961, 
however, exports to the U.S.A. had been about double this amount, and 
in 1963 more than one million gallons, valued at $284,000 were exported 
to the U.S.A. 


The paint industry has been by far the largest user of 
xylene, taking approximately half of the available supply in 1962. 
Primary plastics and other chemical uses appear to have consumed most 
of the remainder. Although certain chemical uses do require one or 
another of the individual isomers of xylene, the Board was advised that 
no significant market existed in Canada for the separate isomers. 


Prices 


It is difficult to establish meaningful prices for the BTX's 
over a number of years because of fluctuations in demand and supply, 
and because published prices do not necessarily reflect changes in 
the contractual arrangements that typify the purchase and sale of the 
BIX's, With the advent of large-scale sources of supply from the 
petroleum industry wide swings in price such as were reported to have 
occurred, particularly for benzene throughout the 1950's, are likely to 
disappear. 


Prices of the BIX's in Canada were said to follow closely 
the delivered prices of the products from the U.S.A., with little or 
no allowance for import duties because entry would be chiefly either 
duty-free under end-use or drawback provisions, or at the very low 
rates provided under tariff item 269, 


In general, some reductions in the published prices of tolu- 
ene and xylene in the U.S.A. have occurred, particularly in 1957-1958 
and again in 1963. In the early 1950's, the reported price of both 
toluene and xylene was 33 to 35 cents per U.S. gallon; in 1953, etue 
price of toluene was about 25 cents per gallon and that of xylene about 
e9 cents per gallon. By 1963, toluene was quoted at about 21 cents per 
gallon, in the U.S.Ae, and xylene at about <5 cents. For benzene, the 
reduction in 1957-58 is somewhat concealed by the fact that the price 
of benzene had experienced a sharp increase during the Korean War; 
the published price reached a high of 40 cents per gallon in 1953-54 
compared with 30 cents in 1952. By 1958, the price of benzene had 
dropped back to 31 cents per gallon; in 1963-44, it was 25 cents per 
U.S. gallon. 


In assessing the relevance of the U.S. published price to 
the Canadian market, allowance must be made for several factors. Pur- 
chases made by long-term contract may be at prices considerably dif- 
ferent than the published price; for Canadian use, the U.S. price must 
be converted to its equivalent for the larger Imperial gallon, and 
allowance must be made for exchange rate, duty and any additional trans- 
portation and handling costs. In the comparison which follows, allow 
ance has been made for the difference in the size of the gallon and for 
the exchange rate. Even allowing for any duty and additional cost for 
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transportation, the comparison suggests that in 1963 and 1964 supplies 
from the U.S.A. could have been landed in Canada well below the prices 


shown for the Canadian BTX's. 


However, the data that are available 


indicate that not only imports but also exports were higher in 1964. 
Other information, particularly for benzene, indicates that bulk sales 
are made in Canada in some years at prices well below the reported 


prices. 


Reported Canadian and United States Prices 


of Benzene, Toluene and Xylene, 


1959-1965 


Benzene Toluene 


Xylene 


Year Canada ‘#) u.3,4.(>) Ganada'@) u.s.a.(?) canada‘*) v.s.a. (>) 


cents per gallon 


1959 40 36 355 29 
1960 Als 40 355 29 
1961 Aly 1,0 355 30 
1962 Als o> 34 32 
1963 Als 32 34 32 
1964 Als 32 34, 27 
1965 st; Pas Bs aL, 


(a) Benzene: 


Toluene: 
Xylene: 
(b) Benzene: 
Toluene: 


Xylene: 


40 
395 
39% 
38 
38 
38 
37 


industrial grade; tank car; works; Imperial gallon 
tank car; freight allowed Ontario; Imperial gallon 
industrial grade; tank car; freight allowed Ontario; 


Imperial gallon 


industrial or nitration grade; tank car; 


equalized 


industrial or nitration grade; tank car; 


points 


U.o. prices converted to Imperial gallon 
and expressed in Canadian dollars on the 
average rate of exchange; annual average 
1959-61; March prices are used 1962-65 


freight 
f.O.b. various 
equivalent 


basis of annual 
prices are used 


Source: Canadian Chemical Processing, annual price survey; 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
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TARIFF CONSIDERATIONS 


Existing Tariff 


There are a number of items in the Customs Tariff under 
which benzene, toluene and xylene may be entered; the principal ones 
are: 


Ttem No. ie MeFON. 
208t (Chemicals, n.o.p., not made in Canada) Free Un. ce 


263a Coal—-tar benzol, when imported by 
refiners of crude petroleum, for use 
exclusively in blending with gasoline 
wholly produced in Canada Lov. Caco C’s 


269 Products of petroleum, n.0O.p.:- 
(i) Lighter than .8236 specific 
gravity (40.3 A.P.I.) at 60 
degrees Fahrenheit....per gallon sects ects 


(ii) .8236 specific gravity 
(40.3 A.P.I1.) or heavier at 60 
degrees Fahrenheit.....per gallon 1/3 ct. 1/2 tei" 


711 (wuenumerated articles) 15 p6ce 20"p.c: 


851 Materials for use in the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber Free Free 


921 (Materials, not made in Canada, for the 
manufacture of synthetic resins and 
plastics) Free Free 


In addition, some imports may be made, duty-free under other 
end-use items, for example items 791 and 863. Most imports, however, 
apparently are entered under tariff item 269(ii), for which the ad 
valorem equivalent of the specific rate has been just over one per 
cent in recent years. The largest market for benzene in Canada is 
for the manufacture of synthetic rubber for which duty-free entry is 
provided under item 851; Canadian producers, therefore, must price 
their product under essentially duty-free conditions. 


Entries under the other items appear to have been relatively 
small. However, because item 269 is restricted to derivatives of 
petroleum, any imports of the BIX's produced from coal-tar would not 
be entered under that item, but rather under item 711 or 263a. Item 
263a is believed to relate to the product sometimes called motor ben- 
zol, the use of which for blending into motor gasolines is obsolete. 
Item 263a, therefore, is understood to be inoperative. 


Tariff item 269 is within the terms of Reference 120 only 
in so far as it relates to chemicals and plastics. In considering 
the representations which would have an effect on this item, therefore, 
the Board has to decide whether any of the goods under tne item are 


pL 


within the Reference and, if so, what goods these are. Representations 
were made on this matter. 


These have been discussed in general terms in the introduc- 
tory part of this section and are presented briefly below, with par- 
ticular reference to the BTX's, They are outlined further in 
Appendix II. 


Classification 


The degree of refinement of the material was represented 
before the Board as the main line of demarcation between petroleum pro- 
ducts and chemicals. Two sets of criteria, in addition to the A.S.T.M. 
standards, were put forward for benzene, toluene and xylene. These 
were : 


BS TANy Heading 
Industry Committee Criteria (1) 


1. When containing 50 per cent or more by weight 
of benzene, toluene or xylene, single or mixed 
isomers Zas SAO) 8 


<« When containing more than 90 per cent by weight 
of benzene, toluene and xylene or any two of 
them but less than 50 per cent by weight of any 
one of them 38.19 


Se imocnex Nota 
Reference 120 


Imperial Oil Limited Criteria (2) 


1. When containing 90 per cent or more by weight 
of any one of benzene, toluene, a single xylene 
isomer, or a mixture of xylene isomers 29-01 


2. When containing a total of 90 per cent or more 
by weight of benzene, toluene and xylene, but 
less than 90 per cent by weight of a single 
hydrocarbon or mixture of isomers of a single 
hydrocarbon 30519 


Sf eOGher Not in 
Reference 120 


The effect of the Industry Committee's recommendation is 
to bring under heading 29.01 a much wider range of products than 
would be brought in by Imperial Oil's recommendation. The latter 
would take from item 269, as chemicals of heading 29.01, only products 
of a relatively high degree of purity. However, the proposals by both 
parties for inclusion of mixtures under heading 38.19 would have the 
effect of bringing within the scope of Reference 120 approximately the 


POM iranserinty Volse2) a. 6181 
(ame, Vole12, pn. 6187 
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same range of products; only the distribution between headings 29.01 
and 38.19 would be different. 


The Industry Committee reported that it had developed its 
criteria after consultation with the manufacturers of hydrocarbons, 
with Imperial Oil Limited dissenting from the 50 per cent criterion. 
The proponents of the 50 per cent criterion cite, as the principal 
reason for selecting this lower purity, the danger that imports of less 
than 90 per cent purity could be further refined and thus circumvent 
whatever protection is accorded to the 90 per cent product. The clas- 
sification proposal, therefore, reflected concern over adequate pro- 
tection, which is discussed in the following sub-section. 


Imperial Oil argued, in favour of the higher level of purity, 
that the BIX's are commonly produced and sold in purities of 90 per 
cent or higher, and that the 50 per cent criterion is artificially low 
for a single substance in commercial use. 


If only hydrocarbons of a degree of purity suitable for pre- 
dictable chemical reactions are to be classified under heading rea a ke. 
the 90 per cent criterion is the more appropriate. 


Both proposals would provide that mixtures containing more 
than 90 per cent by weight of BIX's should be classified under an item 
like B.T.N. heading 38.19, as "Mixtures". 


In the Explanatory Notes to B.T.N. heading 38.19 there is 
reference to ‘nixed alkylbenzenes" and "mixed alkylnaphthalenes". 
These preparations require processing beyond distillation of the BIX'g 
and are designed for use in preparing surface-active agents. They are, 
therefore, particular preparations, more restricted in scope than the 
criterion proposed by the parties before the Board. Apart from these, 
the B.T.N. provides only for the "separate chemically defined compounds" 
of heading 29.01 and the crude forms of petroleum of Chapter 27. For 
petroleum, a somewhat analogous provision would exist if the Canadian 
Customs Tariff contained, in addition to item 269, an item with the 
intended scope of B.T.N. heading 29.01. The detergent alkylate pre- 
parations of heading 38.19 would very likely be classified as mixtures 
or preparations under the Canadian Customs Tariff. 


If the BIX's are classified by an item like B.T.N. heading 
£9201, the anomaly in the Canadian Tariff which results from petroleum 
products being dutiable under item 269 and coal-tar products being 
dutiable under item 711 will disappear for the chemically defined pro- 
ducts, but will remain for the crude forms that are not part of this 
study. 


Rates of Duty 


A variety of proposals for rates of duty on benzene, toluene 
and xylene were put before the Board. Requests for higher rates came 
from manufacturers of the BTIX's although there was not unanimity among 
them. The Steel Company of Canada Limited recommended lower rates of 
duty, for example, than did the British American Oil Company, Limited 
and Canadian Oil Companies, Limited (now part of Shell Canada Limited). 
The proposals by Stelco were Supported by Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Limited; Dominion Foundries and Steel, Limited; Dominion Steel and Coal 
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Corporation, Limited; and Quebec Natural Gas Corporation. Imperial 
Oil Limited did not agree with the other producers but suggested 
maintaining the current rates or reducing them to free entry. The 
users of the BIX's, generally, wanted low rates of duty. The various 
proposals, and their supporters, are set out in the following table. 


Import statistics for benzene suggest that some 75 per cent 
of dutiable imports from the United States are entered under item 
269(ii) and are, therefore, produced from petroleum. Hence, any rate 
exceeding 1/3 cent per gallon (which is equal to about 1 per cent ad 
valorem) would represent an increase for most of the dutiable imports 
of benzene. Imperial Oil, however, estimated that any proposed duty 
would apply to less than 25 per cent of the benzene consumed in Canada 
because of export drawback and captive use of Canadian—made product. 
Part of any increased duty might be borne by users in western Canada, 
where a substantial amount of toluene in particular is consumed because 
of their inability to purchase BIX's from central Canada at a competi- 
tive laid-down cost. 


The Plywood Manufacturers Association of British Columbia 
said that "experience has shown that domestic prices take full advan- 
tage of tariff protection ... and ... we would regard increased duties 
on Benzene, Cumene, Cyclohexane and Toluene as the hate step in a pro- 
cess which will lead to increased duty on the resin". 1) 


The British American Oil Company, Limited, in proposing an 
increase in the rate of duty to 15 p.c., BP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., 
noted that the purpose was not to increase the price to Canadian con- 
sumers. Consumers are safeguarded by the large number of competing 
producers and by "the great excess of available capacity over 
demand".(2) The company wanted Canadian producers to be allowed to 
compete fairly for the Canadian market and to replace present and 
potential imports of benzene with material made in Canada. In 
pressing its case, B.A. Oil forecast that the growing over-capacity 
for benzene in the petroleum industry in the United States will tend 
to push coal-tar based benzene, produced mainly along the Great Lakes, 
into Canada. It would enter Canada at reduced prices because alae als 
merely a by-product of the steel industry which typically does not 
have storage capacity, but sells coal-tar products at any price ne- 
cessary to move them. 


More recently, however, trade sources have reported that the 
demand for benzene in the United States and elsewhere is unexpectedly 
stronge The principal reason is the strong demand for styrene, with 
the resultant demand for benzene. Moreover, as has been noted, coal- 
tar from coking operations is not generally an increasing source of 


supply. 


Although benzene producers in the U.S.A. have the capacity 
to create an over-supply, the producers from petroleum sources have 
succeeded in keeping supply in line with demand. In addition, most 
producers of coke oven light oils are, apparently, delivering their 
crude product to petroleum operators for conversion to BIX. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 38, pe. 5588 
(2) Same, Vol. 36, p. 5403 
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The spokesman for Canadian Oil Companies, Ltd. also noted 
that the Canadian market would be a logical outlet for surplus benzene, 
toluene and xylene from the United Manche and said that protection is 
required for existing Canadian plants.\1) Canadian imports of benzene 
from the U.S.A., however, have declined from about 5.7 million gallons 
in 1958 to about 4,000 gallons in 1963, although they were apparently 
somewhat higher again in 1964. 


The Steel Company of Canada, in proposing rates of 74 pec., 
B.P., 10 pec., M.F.N., noted that the rates were approximately an 
arithmetic average between the rates on coal—tar BIX's dutiable under 
item 711 and petroleum BIX's dutiable under item 269. The spokesman 
suggested that rates of 15 p.c., 20 pec. were no longer necessary 
following the devaluation of the Canadian dollar and a strengthening 
of the anti-dumping rules. 


Texaco Canada Limited, in a letter read into the record at 
the public hearing, proposed 15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.cey M.F.N. for ben- 
zene, fearing that rates of 7g p.c., BeP. and 10 p.c., M.F.N. would be 
inadequate protection "against the invading of the Canadian markets by 
foreign—produced benzene at distressed or incrementally determined 
eres) 


None of the companies that proposed increases in the rates 
of duty drew attention to any imports, or threatened imports, from 
countries enjoying the British preferential rate. 


Imperial Oil Limited, on the other hand, suggested that the 
tariff rate for each of the BIX's should remain at 1/3 cent per gallon 
or that it could be reduced to allow free entry. 


Imperial Oil noted that the existing rate had not discouraged 
investment in benzene facilities in Canada either by that company or 
by others. The company operates the largest plant in Canada (capac- 
ity 25 million gallons per year) and its scale of operations was said 
to be competitive with many of the largest in the U.S.A. Of the 
eleven U.S.A. companies listed earlier, only four have greater capac-— 
ity, including two only marginally larger. The spokesman for Imperial 
Oil said that, because many of the materials made from benzene 
(e.g. synthetic rubber) are exported, the benzene qualifies for draw 
back of duty, and Canadian manufacturers, therefore, in effect meet 
duty-free competition in important areas of benzene demand, and no 
tariff would be of assistance in barring such imports. With respect 
to toluene, the company noted that it imported the product, and saw 
no justification for higher rates of duty. 


Polymer Corporation Limited agreed with Imperial Oil on 
free entry for benzene, suggesting that capacity to produce the BIX's 
was being installed in Canada without the higher rates of duty, and 
that Canadian producers had not claimed "any disability in producing 
in fea ua(3) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 37, p. 5461 
(2) Same, Vol. 38, p. 5586 
(3) Same, Vol. 38, pe 5642 
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The Rubber Association noted that the rubber industry uses 
all three of the BIX's, principally as solvents. The proposed rates 
BP oc ee ec eCe ee could result in appreciable 
increases in cost to the industry; consequently the Association 
supported the recommendation by Imperial 0i1 Limited. 


The spokesman for R.J. Brown Company of Canada. Limited 
referred to the company's position as a substantial importer of petro- 
leum toluene and xylene for re-sale. The rate of 20 per cent which 
was proposed under the M.F.N. Tariff could result in an increase of 
between 4 to 6 cents per Imperial gallon of toluene and xylene. A 
Canadian manufacturer should be able to buy his materials at the best 
world prices, and the company suggested that the rates of item 269 
should continue to apply, or that duty-free entry be permitted. 


With reference to benzene and xylene, the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association noted that it must strongly oppose any revision 
which would result in an increase over current tariff rates either now 
or in the future, in respect of chemicals used by the pulp and paper 
industry. 


The Canadian Manufacturers of Chemical Specialties Associ- 
ation, making representations before the Board on behalf of one of 
its member firms, was in agreement with the position taken by 
R.J. Brown Company. 


A proposal for the continuation of tariff item 863 was made 
to the Board by Charles E. Frosst and Company in connection with 
benzene in the reagent and pure grades, which the company uses in the 
manufacture of steroid derivatives. It stated that, since these 
chemicals are not made in Canada, the protection of Canadian industry 
is not involved and the cost of pharmaceutical chemicals made from 
them should not be subjected to an increase resulting from higher 
tariff rates. The spokesman for the Industry Committee noted that 
these products are made in Canada. The company then agreed that 
products made in Canada and readily available should not be imported 
duty-free. 1 


On balance, the Canadian producers hinged their argument on 
potential overcapacity in the United States and the potential conse- 
quent exports from that country to Canada. No evidence was presented 
to show that costs in Canada are such as to prohibit domestic manu- 
facturers from meeting foreign prices. On the contrary, with very 
little protection they have encountered little competition from 
imports. In addition, demand for benzene in the United States has 
continued strong so that anticipated serious surpluses have not, to 
date, developed. Imports from the U.S.A. have not supplied a large 
part of total Canadian requirements and have been approximately 
balanced by Canadian exports. 


i) Transcripu.e Ole /o,) Dpwalyos 
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OTHER AROMATICS 


Although many other aromatic hydrocarbons are classified 
under B.T.N. heading 29.01, only four are dealt with separately here. 
These are cumene, ethyl benzene, naphthalene and styrene. Dodecyl 
benzene and similar alkyl benzenes in the form of single, chemically 
defined compounds, are classified under heading 29.01; however, they 
are generally found in commerce as mixed alkyl aryl hydrocarbons, 
otherwise referred to as "detergent alkylates". These mixtures are 
dealt with in the section of the report for B.T.N. heading 38.19. 


Cumene 


Cumene (isopropylbenzene) is a colourless liquid. It boils 
at a temperature of 153°C and is insoluble in water though soluble in 
alcohol and many other organic solvents. The raw materials for its 
manufacture are benzene and propylene which form cumene by alkylation. 


In Canada, at the time of the hearing in 1961, cumene was 
made only by the British American Oil Company Limited at the Montreal 
refinery and the sole purchaser was B.A. Shawinigan Limited, a company 
then owned jointly by British American Oil and Shawinigan Chemicals 
Limited. Since April, 1964, Shawinigan Chemicals Limited has been a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the British American Oil Company Limited. 
The production, therefore, of cumene is captive. Plant capacity i 
reported to be about 200,000 barrels (7 million gallons) per ean ) 


Cumene is used in Canada almost entirely for making phenol 
and acetone. Its use as an additive for aviation gasoline has almost 
ceased.(2) The spokesman for B.A. Shawinigan Limited said, "Cumene 
is our major raw material and we consume in excess of 50 million 
pounds per year. So far as we are aware, there is currently no Seat 
market for cumene in Canada and we are, therefore, the only user."\3 


Because there is no appreciable market for cumene, there is 
no useful price information. The only available price, of 14 cents 
per pound, was regarded by the spokesman for B.A. Oil as unrealistic- 
ally high. It might possibly be a price applicable to drum lots. 
"This price of 14 cents a pound is entirely unrealistic, and one would 
not make phenol if one had to purchase cumene at this price ."(4 


If the price were something under 10 cents a pound, the 
Canadian requirements of cumene would have a commercial value of the 
order of four million dollars. 


Although no imports of cumene have been reported, the spokes- 
man for the British American Oil Company, Limited expressed fear of 


(1) Chemistry in Canada, June, 1944, p. 24 
(2) Transcript, Vol. 37, p. 5419 

(3) Same, Vol. 37, p. 5456 

(A) Same, Vol. 37, pe 5426 
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potential imports from plants in the United States which have surplus 
capacity. He was concerned, also, with competition from plants in 
Canada and the U.S.A. which produce phenol directly from toluene with- 
out the usual prior production of cumene. Such a process, of course, 
could undermine the largest market for cumene. In 1960, some 5 
million pounds of phenol were imported and in addition toluene, from 
which phenol is manufactured in British Columbia, is imported. In 
1964, only about one-half million pounds of phenol were imported. 


Cumene currently would probably be imported into Canada under 
tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., or possibly 
duty-free under tariff item 921. The British American Oil Company, 
Limited recommended that the rates of item 711 (15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., 
M.F.N.) should apply. The Plywood Manufacturers Association of British 
Columbia opposed any increase in the rates because of the potential 
effect on the costs of products made from cumene. 


Ethyl Benzene 


Ethyl benzene, also known as ethyl benzol or phenylethane, 
is a colourless, mobile liquid with a not unpleasant, aromatic odour. 
It has a specific gravity of 0.866 at 20 degrees Centigrade, a boiling 
point of about 136 degrees Centigrade, and is less volatile and less 
flammable than benzene. It weighs 7.21 pounds per gallon at 25 degrees 
Centigrade. 


This chemical may be prepared in three ways: 


a) by heating benzene and ethylene in the presence of a catalyst, 
followed by distillation; 


b) by extraction from petroleum reformate streams as a co-product 
in the manufacture of benzene, toluene and xylene; 


c) by distillation of coal-tar. 


The first method, alkylation, is currently used in Canada 
in the continuous flow process for making styrene. The second method 
might be used, as the British American Oil Company noted, ches 
sufficient demand exists to permit economical production", (1 The 
third method is said to be of no commercial importance. 


Dow Chemical of Canada Limited and Polymer Corporation 
Limited, both at Samia, Ontario, produce ethyl benzene in the course 
of making styrene. However, it is an intermediate product not normally 
taken out of the process and it is seldom deliberately produced as a 
product. The raw materials, ethylene and benzene, are readily avail- 
able from the nearby petroleum refineries. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 36, p. 5388 
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"Ethyl benzene has a large volume usage in the manufacture of 
styrene for synthetic rubber (SBR) and polystyrene plastics, 
so that it is the demand for styrene which determines the 
consumption of ethyl benzene... 


"The rapidly expanding market for polystyrene should increase 
demand for styrene and hence for ethyl benzene. If conditions 
are favourable, this could ea ‘o further expansion of ethyl 
benzene facilities in Canada."\1 


Because ethyl benzene is not generally an article of commerce, 
no public information is available on the quantity of ethyl benzene 
used. 


Canadian consumption is almost entirely captive, being very 
largely for the manufacture of styrene, although small quantities may 
be used as solvents. Imports have dropped from a total of about 
848,000 gallons in 1956 to apparently negligible amounts in recent 
years. Separate export statistics are not available, but Dow Chemical 
of Canada reported the export of some 5.5 million pounds in 1960 to 
its parent company in the United States o ing to the critical shortage 
of benzene in that country at the ete 


No price for ethyl benzene has been established in Canada 
because the substance is not generally traded. In the United States 
over the past eight years published prices have drifted downward from 
a high of 18.5 cents per pound to about 10 cents. The U.S. pricesis 
quoted for ethyl benzene, 99% pure, in tank car lots, freight equalized. 


Tariff Considerations 


Ethyl benzene is entered under tariff item 208t, as a chemical 
deemed to be not made in Canada for tariff purposes, duty-free under 
the B.P. Tariff and at 15 p.c., M.F.N. It could also be entered duty- 
free from M.F.N. countries under end-use item 851, when for the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber and under item 921, when for the manufacture 
of synthetic resins. 


Only two companies made representations specifically on 
ethyl benzene. Dow Chemical proposed that ethyl benzene be subject to 
the same rates of duty as proposed for the styrene monomer, namely 15 
p-Coy BePoy 20 pcs, MF.N. B.A. Oil included ethyl benzene with 
benzene, toluene, xylene and cumene in a proposal for rates of 15 pec., 
B.P., 20 pecs, M.F.N. for these products whether derived from petro- 
leum or coal. The company sought simplification of the Customs Tariff 
by this uniformity of rates. 


Polymer Corporation requested continued free entry for 
materials used in making synthetic rubber; ethyl benzene would qualify 
when for that use. 


IT) Transcript, Vol. 41, p.6129 
2) Same, Vol. 37, pe 5424 
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Naphthalene 


Naphthalene is a solid hydrocarbon available in either crude 
or refined form. Refined naphthalene has a melting point above 79°C; 
at 78°C, the product is about 95 per cent naphthalene, and cruder 
forms are produced at lower melting points. The refined form is white, 
crystalline, volatile flakes or power, and possesses a strong odour, 
exemplified by moth balls. Crude naphthalene is not classified under 
B.T.N. heading 29.01, but as a coal—tar or petroleum product of 
Chapter 27. 


Historically, naphthalene has been produced by the distilla- 
tion of the middle-oil fraction from coal-tar. This portion is run 
from the primary distillation unit to shallow pans where it is allowed 
to cool so that the naphthalene can crystallize. The crystalline cake 
may be washed with hot water to increase its purity and then be dis- 
charged as crude naphthalene. This material is suitable for phthalic 
anhydride manufacturing. Further distillation, followed by various 
washes, re-distillation or sublimation yields the refined product. 
Naphthalene can be produced by dehydrogenating methyl naphthalenes 
found in petroleum refinery streams but, at the time of the hearing in 
1961, all of the naphthalene produced in Canada was from coal-tar 
sourcese Naphthalene from petroleum has assumed a significant posi- 
tion in the U.S.A., and the view was expressed that the rate of growth 
in consumption of naphthalene in Canada might, particularly if export 
opportunities existed, permit the establishment of petro—naphthalene 
facilities in Canada. 


In 1961, there were three producers in Canada with primary 
distilling facilities for naphthalene: Northern Tar and Chemical 
Company Limited at Port Arthur, Ontario; Algoma Steel Company Limited, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario; and Domtar Chemicals Limited (formerly 
Dominion Tar and Chemical Company Limited) at Sault Ste. Marie and 
Hamilton, Ontario, Montreal, Quebec and Sydney, Nova Scotia. Only 
Domtar had facilities for making refined naphthalene; these were lo- 
cated at Toronto, Ontario. 


The production of naphthalene is part of a production 
complex using the middle and heavy fractions of coal-tar. As ex 
plained by Domtar, in terms of the company's operations, the four 
primary plants produced refined tar, chemical oils, creosote, pitches 
and various grades of pitch coke. In the Toronto plant, the chemical 
oils are processed into various tar acids, naphthalene and phthalic 
anhydride. The company's estimates of the total Canadian market and 
production for the various products, together with data on the 
company's own production in 1960, are given in the following table. 


ie: 


Canadian Canadian Domtar 
Product Uris Market Production Production 
(000) 
1. Creosote gals. 9 , 000 9,000 8,000 
2. hnefined tar gals. 3,000 8,000 500 
Sauls Sa Fiske tons 195 130 108 
he (Lavon. COKE tons 3 3 Z 
bi Lereeclas gals ac 500 500 
6. Naphthalene 
finished bcip 26 ,000 20,000 20,000 
vee rine ic 
anhydride To: 2h,,000 18,000 13,000 


At that time, as the above table indicates, Canadian consump- 
tion of naphthalene was estimated to be about 26 million pounds which, 
at about four cents a pound, would have a commercial value of approxi- 
mately one million dollars. Production in Canada was said to be about 
20 million pounds, with imports supplying the balance. The Board was 
informed that 20 per cent of the coal-tars produced in Canada were not 
being processed to naphthalene; if these were processed, there would 
be sufficient naphthalene from Canadian sources to satisfy Canadian 
demand. Capacity in Canada was said to have been sufficient to meet 
demand until the late 1950's, but another producer of phthalic anhy- 
dride started production with an estimated requirement of six million 
pounds of naphthalene per year. Canadian capacity for naphthalene was 
inadequate to supply this new demand. This producer has since ceased 
manufacturing phthalic anhydride, but Domtar's own captive requirements 
for naphthalene increased after 1961 with the opening of the company's 
new phthalic anhydride plant. 


Production of phthalic anhydride accounts for over 80 per 
cent of Canadats consumption of naphthalene and, following the shut- 
down of the Reichhold Chemical facilities, the only producer of the 
anhydride in Canada has been Domtar., Howards and Sons (Canada) Limited 
has announced plans to construct a plant at Cornwall, Ontario to pro- 
duce phthalic anhydride. Because, however, the Howardst plant will use 
ortho-xylene as the raw material, it will not enhance the demand for 
naphthalene, and could have a bearing on the feasibility of establish- 
ing petro-naphthalene facilities. Phthalic anhydride is discussed in 
the section of the report on heading 29.15. 


Domtar indicated that 10 to 15 per cent of its production of 
naphthalene was sold, the remainder being used in the company's pro- 
duction of phthalic anhydride. The market in Canada for the refined 
naphthalene was estimated to be about three million pounds which, at 
about 10 cents a pound, would have a commercial value of $300,000. 
Imports of refined naphthalene were reported to be negligible after 
Domtar began to supply the product to the Canadian market in 1960, A 
substantial part of Domtar's sales of refined naphthalene was to Record 
Chemical Company Inc. This company refines the naphthalene to an even 
higher purity as required for moth-proofing and for certain insecti- 
cidal, tanning, sanitation and pharmaceutical uses. The naphthalene 
is mechanically processed by the company into chip, flake and ball 
form, some of which the company makes into consumer products, such as 
moth-proofing materials, and some it sells to other manufacturers. 


95332—4 
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Imports of naphthalene, as the following table indicates, 
have fluctuated considerably from about three or four million pounds 
to about 10 million pounds, with changes in the value of imports bear- 
ing no direct relationship to the changes in quantity imported. Very 
little refined naphthalene appears to be imported. The variations in 
quantity and value of the imported forms undoubtedly reflect the rapid 
shifts which take place throughout the world in supply of and demand 
for the product as well as reflecting changes in the supply of and 
demand for the coal-tar and coal-tar oils. Imports in most of the 
recent years have been mainly from the Benelux countries and Western 
Germany, with the U.S.S.R. being a significant supplier intermittently. 
In 1964, however, the U.S.A. supplied over 60 per cent of the imports. 
Smaller quantities are imported from the United Kingdom and, occasion-— 
Bla Geri: 


Imports of Naphthalene 
1956-1964 


Year Quantity Value $/1b. 
1000 lb. $000 
1956 | Pmees 26h, 087 
hil 2,976 ays Reis 
1958 835k 32h 5039 
1959 8,193 505 062 
1960 hot l¥ 613 AAG 
1961 ie 8 5k abe 
1962 10,136 439 043 
1963 9.0/0 B27 . 036 
1964 3.02) 109 .036 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports - 1964, s.c. 106-31, 
formerly s.c. 8408 


No exports of naphthalene, other than perhaps some refined 
naphthalene, were reported to the Board. U.S.A. statistics on imports 
from Canada, however, do record sizable entries from Canada in some 
years. The volatility of these exports reflects in part periods of 
unusual shortages in U.S. supplies as well as periods in which Canadian 
capacity was fully committed to Canadian requirements. It will be 
noted that the exported naphthalene is relatively crude which, the 
Board was informed, is entered in the U.S.A. duty-free. Some exports 
of refined naphthalene and its products were said to be possible from 
time to time, chiefly to countries other than the U.S.A. 
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Exports of Naphthalene (2) bhowmnia U.S; Aa 


Net Quantit Value $/1b. 
Lbs OUsS. 

1959 685,080 1,5 4820 .07 
1960 657215290 1,05 5626 .06 
1961 1,210,027 57,110 .05 
1962 610,236 20,52 OL 
1963 - i 

1964 40,000 te eQe 


(a) Naphthalene solidifying under 79° 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census; United States 
Imports of Merchandise for Consumption, s.c. 8010080 


In addition to naphthalene, there are some exports of the 
tar oils, tar acids and phthalic anhydride associated with naphthalene 
in the course of production. A spokesman for Domtar noted: 


"Under tar acids, I would say that the imports about equal 
the exports, which are maybe 25 percent of the Canadian 
production. Phthalic anhydride -- well, that will change 
depending on what the international market is, and there 
are times when we are shipping as much across the Atlantic 
as is coming in that way; that is another problem which 
will come up, but there is ample supply available most of 
the time. 1) 


"We don't export naphthalene, the chemical; we have exported 
the very crude naphthalene, like one of the oils which have 
naphthalene in them under conditions which have existed 
during the past year and on odd occasions in the past when 
there was a shortage of it, and we didn't have refining 
facilities sufficiently large to extract all of the naphtha- 
lene. There was the U.S. steel strike and that sort of 
thing which created a demand in the United States and they 
extracted the naphthalene from it. Had we had the facilities 
we would have done it here."(2) 


The rapid changes which have taken place in past years in 
the supply of and demand for naphthalene in various countries of the 
world have been reflected in the price of the product. It is probable 
that the advent of petro—naphthalene, together with the production of 
phthalic anhydride from ortho-xylene, has tended to create greater 
price stability for naphthalene. The spokesman for Record Chemicals 
commented on the longer term price situation: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 40, p. 6052-3 
oatre a VOL. 4s Deu O07 
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"Back in 1937... /the price/ started sometimes at 2.6 cents 
and the refined was quoted at 4 cents ... it reached a level 
during the Korean crisis up to a 17 and 18 cents limit, and 
last year /1960/ -- due to the. low steel production -- it 
reached 28 cents per pound." 


The spokesman for Domtar remarked upon the effect of supplies 
from Russia on the U.S. and Canadian market, as follows: 


Q. "You discuss the dangers of extreme competition and attendant 
depressed prices. Has there been any evidence so far of the 
occurrence of this unhappy situation?" 


A. "Not from the United States, but it has occurred from Russia. 
About three years ago about 1958/ the Russians flooded the 
market with naphthalene, and the world price at that time, I 
would say, was possibly in the order of 5¢ per lb., and the 
Russian material was offered at 3¢ per lb. This completely 
upsets the Canadian market, or any other market, for that 


matter." 

Prices of Naphthalene, U.S.A., 

Selected Years, 1952 - 1965 
Crude Domestic(?) Refined), Industrial 
oo chipped_or crushed 
- U.S. @ per lb. - 

1952 »0675 oLU/5 
1954 205 oLU50 
1956 “100; rele 
1958 007 ie 
1960 205 -0975 
1961 ~062 Pues: 
1962 —UoRD a 
1963 sO Deo -1 325 
1964 ad Jie aa’ 
1965 0325 a6 


(a) Crude, domestic, tank cars, freight equalized 
(b) Refined, in bags, freight equalized 


Prices are the published low for years 1952-61; March quotations 
for 1962-65 


source: Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


G0 Piranscript, Vole Ai, 6117 
(2) Same, Vol. 41, pe 6090 
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Tariff Considerations 


Naphthalene is made in Canada. It is entered under tariff 
Lien ~iieetsl5sp.c..under the British Preferential. Tariff -and.20 pwc, 
under the Most-Favoured—-Nation Tariff. It may also be entered free 
of duty, from both B.P. and M.F.N, countries, under end-use items 
such as 219a, 791, 851 and 921. Almost all imports are entered duty- 
free under the M.F.N. Tariff. 


Four representations were received which dealt specifically 
with the rates of duty for naphthalene. Domtar proposed that the 
Pecoucte esOupi eo le atl sh pec. bal, ae psc. 4 Mol Neg therspates 
nominally provided for the product, when ruled made-in-Canada, under 
item 711. These rates would then apply except to the extent that end- 
use provisions prevailed. The company would delete end-use provisions. 
Record Chemical Company, Inc. also proposed rates of 15 p.c., B.P., 

20 p.c., M.F.N. for the naphthalene of heading 29.01. The Industry 
Committee later submitted that naphthalene of heading 29.01 should 
have a crystallizing point not below 72°C. Imperial Oil Limited pro- 
posed only that careful consideration be given to future tariff rates 
on naphthalene to ensure that the existing duty-free entry into the 
U.S.A. of naphthalene with a solidifying point under 79°C should not 
be jeopardized. Moran Chemical Company Limited, an importer of 
naphthalene, expressed an interest in the product under tariff item 
219a. At the hearing of November 22, 1962, the company indicated 
that its interest was in refined naphthalene; it wanted the tariff 
treatment of existing item 219a(2) to be continued both for naphtha- 
lene and paradichlorobenzene. 


Domtar Chemical Company Limited supported its proposal for 
Rev esrolelopvea, ool aueO Pece.ek.N, principally on the grounds 
that the Canadian producer was threatened in the Canadian market by 
the possibility of imports of naphthalene at very low prices either 
from surplus capacity which appeared to be building up in the U.S.A., 
or from European surpluses. The rates also were supported in the 
interest of protecting the entire complex of products of which naphtha- 
lene is an integral part. Imports at the time of the hearing were not 
causing hardship, but the company foresaw the possibility that, in the 
future, low-priced imports might threaten its position. 


Record Chemicals indicated that its support for these rates 
was essentially in agreement with the customary position of the 
Industry Committee. The provision of a rate of 15 per cent under the 
B.P, Tariff would, in the company's view, have no immediate signifi- 
cance because the United Kingdom was using all of its available 
naphthalene. 


Imperial Oil appeared to be favouring duty-free entry for 
naphthalene, or at least no increase in rates of duty. This position 
was also favoured by Moran Chemical Company Limited in the context of 
that company's own special interest under item 219a(2). 


The Industry Committee's classification proposal was made 
at the hearing of May 23, 1961, and was not discussed as part of the 
representations on naphthalene. A crystallization point of 72°C 
would allow, under the heading, material of relatively low purity. 
The proposal was apparently in line with the Committee's recommended 
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criterion of 50 per cent by weight for benzene, toluene or xylene, 
rather than the 90 per cent which was alternatively proposed for these 
products. Most of the discussion at the hearing was concerned with 
commercial naphthalene with crystallization points of 78°C or higher, 
though naphthalene with a melting point of 74°C was said to be suitable 
for making phthalic anhydride, the major outlet for naphthalene. As 
noted above, a melting point of 78°C represents a purity of about 95 
per cent, 


Styrene 


Styrene, also known as styrol, styrolene, cinnamene, 
cinnamol, phenylethylene, or vinyl benzene, is a colourless to 
yellowish oily liquid. It is insoluble in water but soluble in alco- 
hol, ether, methanol, acetone and carbon disulphide. When heated or 
exposed to light it readily undergoes polymerization, becoming in- 
creasingly viscous until”a-clear solid is produced. Jt ho1js at 175°C. 


The production of styrene may commence as a continuous 
operation with the alkylation of benzene with ethylene, a process which 
yields ethyl benzene, or it may commence with ethyl benzene. When it 
is made from ethylene and benzene, the purified ethyl benzene is 
catalytically dehydrogenated at about 630°C to form styrene. This is 
the method used by Dow Chemical of Canada Limited. When made by the 
second process, the ethyl benzene is oxidized to acetophenone which is 
hydrogenated to phenyl ethyl alcohol, which in turn is dehydrated to 
styrene. The latter process tends to be economic only when there are 
commercial outlets for the intermediates, acetophone and phenyl 
ethyl alcohol, which can be removed at appropriate points in the 
process. 


There are only two companies producing styrene in Canada, 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited and Polymer Corporation Limited. Both 
plants are at Sarnia, Ontario, and total capacity at the time of the 
hearing in 1961 was estimated by Dow at 100 to 150 million pounds per 
year.(l) Each of these plants is apparently of sufficient size to 
enjoy the advantages of large scale operations to much the same extent 
as plants in other countries. Total capacity in the United States is 
expected to approach three billion pounds in 1965. (2) 


Most of the styrene produced in this country is used 
captively. At the time of the hearing there were said to be only two 
companies that purchased styrene for use in large volume. 


Styrene has been an article of commerce on a major scale in 
Canada since the late 1940's, but in the past three or four years its 
use has experienced particularly rapid growth, principally as a result 
of the growing demand for synthetic resins and synthetic rubber. 


Styrene consumption in Canada in 1963 has been estimated at 
about 150 million pounds, some 10 or 15 million pounds higher than in 


Oe irenecrink © VoL sdalt in. aol Ae 
(2) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, January 6, 196, 
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el ae At the published price of about 10 cents a pound, the commer-— 
cial value of this volume of styrene would be approximately ..15 million. 
Later estimates put 1964 consumption at 160 million pounds per year, 

an indication that the rapid expansion in use has continued, \< 
paralleling developments in the U.S.A. The same trade source estimated 
that production of styrene by Polymer and Dow had been in the order of 
165 million pounds in 1964, with exports of 10 million pounds being 
partly offset by imports of five million pounds. 


In 1960, about 45 per cent of the styrene was apparently used 
to make polystyrene resins, (3) by Dow, Monsanto and Kayson Rubber and 
Plastics Limited. This use has been increasing rapidly. Another 40 
per cent in 1960 was said to be used to make the synthetic rubber, SBR 
(styrene-butadiene); this use has probably increased since 1960 at 
about the same rate as the total consumption of styrene. A newer use 
is in the manufacture of ABS (acrylonitrile-butadiene-styrene) syn- 
thetic resin. The Canadian demand for ABS resin in 1963 was approxi- 
mately five million pounds ; (4 the product was not made in Canada in 
that year, and this demand was met by imports. However, three com 
panies are understood to have begun production in Canada in 1964 and, 
since the demand for ABS resins is expected to increase rapidly, they 
are likely to become another important outlet for styrene. These 
resins are discussed in the section of the report on Chapter 39. 

Other uses of styrene are for alkyds and resins used in paints and 
varnishes. 


Uses for Styrene 


Approximate 
Percentage of 
Total Consumption 


Use in 1960 196/ 
Polystyrene plastic resin 45 De 
Synthetic resin latex 6 - 
Polyester resins 5 = 
Polystyrene foam 4 2 


ABS resin 
Styrene-butadiene rubber 40 LA 


Source: 1960, Transcript, Vol. 41, p. 6133; 1964, Canadian Chemical 
Processing, February, 1965, pe 70 


Imports have never provided serious competition to domestic 
producers. The only known imports in recent years were in 1959 when 
Dow Chemical was said to be importing to make up deficiencies in 


(1) Canadian Chemical Processing, February, 1964, p. 47 
(2) Same, February, 1965, p. 7 

(3) Transcript, Vol. 41, p. 6133 

(,) Chemistry in Canada, March, 1964, p. 21 
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supply caused by a strike at Polymer Corporation's plant. The duty 
on imports going into the U.S.A. was said to exclude Canadian pro- 
ducers from that market, but they do ship styrene to England by bulk 
tanker and in drums. There is no public information on exports 
although there are known to be exports of styrene and of some of the 
products made from it. 


List prices for styrene are comparable in the United States 
and Canada. However, a direct comparison is of little significance 
because large-volume consumers have contractual price arrangements 
with the producers at lower than published prices. It is of some 
interest to note that in March, 1964, the price of styrene in the 
U.S.A. dropped to an all-time low, up to that time, of 9.5 cents a 
Boas ea 


Published Styrene Prices, 
Canada and the United States, 


Soe 19995-81905 ee ee 


Gaeds = U.S.A, 6b) 


Year 
- Cents per pound - 

1959 13.0 Leart 
1960 a Lani 
1961 bee neds 
1962 mie Las 
1963 Ln ee LSD 
1964 ete Ga 
1965 Oe U 8.0 


(a) Canadian prices, tank cars, freight allowed 

(b) U.S. prices, 99.2%, tank cars, f.0.b., freight equalized; 
Canadian prices based on July data; U.S. prices 1959-1961, 
annual high; 1962-64, March average; 1965, May average 


Source: Canadian Chemical Processing; Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


Tariff Considerations 


Styrene is dutiable under tariff item 711, as an unenumer- 
aved article, at rates. of 15\p.c., ‘BYP. ,/20 pace, Maren amet may alco 
be entered free of duty under item 851 when for use in the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber, 


Dow Chemical of Canada Limited proposed that the rates of 
duty forsstyrene bebl5 wps¢.g BIP, | s20opec. aM sk Ne saseanoleaple 
under item 711. Polymer Corporation limited took no stand with respect 
to the rates on styrene except to state that the company's proposal 
for free entry for benzene was not intended to cover vinyl benzene 


(1) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, April 13, 1964, p. 37 
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(styrene). (1) Retention of the provision of item $51 would, however, 
enable Polymer to import styrene duty-free for the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber. Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Co., 
Limited, included styrene in a list of products in which the 

company had an interest as a user. It did not take issue with the 
rates proposed by the producers of these materials provided that the 
Board also recommends the rates requested by the company on the pro- 
ducts which it manufactures. (2 


No arguments were presented in support specifically of the 
proposed rates on styrene. Dow Chemical urged more generally that the 
proposed level of protection was appropriate for chemicals in order to 
encourage production in Canada by ensuring that producers have an 
opportunity of supplying the domestic market. 


I UNSATURATED ACYCLIC HYDROCARBONS 


(Acetylene, butadiene, butylene, ethylene, propylene ) 


A second main group of petrochemicals is produced by a 
cracking process from large volume refinery streams such as naphthas 
and gas oils. The principal products from this process are butadiene, 
butylene, ethylene and propylene. By-product streams which result may 
be returned to other process units for conversion to gasoline, heating 
oil and other fuel products. Acetylene, another important unsaturated 
acyclic hydrocarbon, differs somewhat in basic molecular structure 
from the four mentioned above. It can be produced by the decomposition 
of such petroleum hydrocarbons as natural and refinery gases, but pro- 
duetion of acetylene in Canada is from calcium carbide. 


Acetylene 


The Product and Method of Manufacture 
Acetylene, a colourless gas, is one of the most important 
olefinic, or unsaturated acyclic, hydrocarbons. It burns in air with 
a sooty flame but is explosive when mixed with air in proportions 
ranging from 3 to 65 per cent acetylene. Odourless when pure, it 
ordinarily has a garlic-like odour due to impurities. It is soluble, 
in varying degrees, in acetone, alcohol, water and liquid ammonia 


Of the two methods of manufacture, the one used in Canada 
involves the controlled reaction of calcium carbide and water. An 
increasing proportion of acetylene requirements in other countries is 
being produced by the decomposition of such petroleum hydrocarbons as 
natural and refinery gases. Of a total of 950 million pounds produced 
during 1963 in the United States, some 337 million a were re- 
ported to have been made from petroleum hydrocarbons;\3) output of 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 41, p. 6155 
(2) Same, Vol. 6, p. 899-700 
(3) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, April <7; 1964 
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hydrocarbon acetylene is said to be increasing rapidly in the U.S.A., 
with capacity from these sources placed at nearly 650 million pounds 
in late 1964. (1) Similarly, capacity to produce acetylene from petro- 
leum is being developed in Britain. Half the cost of the calcium car 
bide process is tae to be for electricity, which is relatively high- 
cost in Britain.\<) This new development is of interest, moreover, 
because of the possibility é making acetylene for less than five cents 
per pound from natural gas. 3) The only by-product, hydrogen, is 
separated in the petroleum process, and is likely to have commercial 
value. For some uses acetylene has been regarded as an expensive 
material compared with ethylene; its derivation from petroleum hydro- 
carbons might, therefore, reduce or offset its unfavourable cost com 
parison in some uses. 


The Industry and the Market 


Bacause of its explosive nature, especially when mixed with 
air, acetylene is usually transported under pressure in special steel 
cylinders. The cylinders, made in the United States but not in Canada, 
contain porous charcoal or sand—lime impregnated with acetone which 
will absorb 300 times its own volume at a pressure of 12 atmospheres. 
Their sturdy construction and their contents result in the cylinders 
being heavy and the cost of freight substantial. To circumvent some 
of the cost of transportation, acetylene is usually generated from 
calcium carbide at or near the site where it is to be consumed. 


In Canada, as far as is known, no acetylene is produced from 
hydrocarbons and only two companies produce the calcium carbide from 
which acetylene is generated. These are Shawinigan Chemicals Limited 
at Shawinigan, Quebec and Cyanamid of Canada Limited, at Niagara Falls, 
Ontario. About 90 per cent of the calcium carbide produced by these 
two plants is used captively in the production of organic chemicals. (4) 


Generating plants which use calcium carbide to produce acety- 
lene gas for industrial use vary from small portable units which gen- 
erate the gas at the point of use to relatively large installations 
which generate the gas and fill cylinders under high pressure for dis- 
tribution to oxy-acetylene welders. Companies which produce acetylene 
for sale in cylinders ordinarily also produce and sell compressed 
oxygen in cylinders and in some cases other industrial gases as well. 


In 1964, there were four companies in Canada which sold 
acetylene in cylinders: Canadian Liquid Air Company Limited, Canadian 
Oxygen Limited, Liquid Carbonic Canada Limited and Union Carbide Canada 
Limited. The operations of these companies and the characteristics of 
the compressed gases industry are discussed more fully under heading 
28.04 where the other principal compressed gases are presented. 


eS 


(1) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, October 12, 1964, p. 9 

(2) The Economist, London, Feb. 15, 1964, p. 635 

(3) Chemical Week, Nov. 21, 1964, p. 89 

(4) A more detailed discussion of calcium carbide is presented in the 
section of the report dealing with the product under heading 28.56 
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The distribution of acetylene generating plants is shown in 
the table which follows. Two of the companies, Canadian Liquid Air 
and Union Carbide, sell acetylene at a large number of locations; the 
other two, Canadian Oxygen and Liquid Carbonic, have a more limited 
regional distribution. Of the 43 plants know to be in cperation in 
1944, the two major distributors operated 36 establishments. 


Distribution of Plants Generating Acetylene Gas for Sale, 
by Province, 1964 


Canadian Canadian Liquid Union 
Liguid Air Oxygen Carbonic Carbide 
no. of plants 


Newfoundland 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Canada 
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Source: Tariff Board Correspondence, July - August, 1964 


In all of its principal uses, acetylene encounters growing 
competition from other materials. The situation in Canada, however, 
differs from that in the U.S.A., and it is well to note briefly the 
situation in the latter country before turning to that in Canada. 
Between 1961 and 1964, the use of acetylene in the U.S.A. increased 
rapidly, with expectation of continued expansion over the next few 
years. This seemed to follow, at least in part, because of the in- 
creasing supplies which are being produced at low cost from hydro- 
carbons. Much of this supply is used captively by the producing com 
panies. The principal uses in the U.S.A. were reported to be for 
vinyl chloride monomer (36 per cent of total), acrylonitrile (32 per 
cent), vinyl acetate monomer (14 per cent), neoprene rubber (9 per 
cent), acrylates and other (9 per ese etl Each of the principal end- 
products can be reached by other routes, starting particularly with 
ethylene, propylene and butadiene. Thus, the growth in the use of 
acetylene depends not only upon the growing use of the end-products, 
but also upon the competitive strength of acetylene compared with the 
other raw materials, particularly ethylene. 


In Canada, acetylene for industrial uses is supplied chiefly 


by the compressed gases industry. The demand fluctuates from year to 
year, but has not shown appreciable growth in recent years. The uses 


(1) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, October 12, 1964, p. 9 
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which the widely scattered compressed gas plants serve are chiefly in 
the metal working industries where acetylene is used in cutting, 
brazing, welding and hardening metals. In many of these uses it conm- 
petes with propane and natural gas, especially at places near the 
source of the cheaper, though less efficient, gases. Electric arc- 
welding also serves some of these requirements. 


At the public hearing on acetylene, in May 1961, the spokes- 
man for Union Carbide, speaking of these industrial applications, ob- 
served that the acetylene industry is essentially a service industry. (1) 
This becomes more evident when the commercial market for acetylene of 
seven or eight million dollars is compared with the cost of the cal- 
cium carbide, from which it is produced, of about two million dollars 
annually. 


Shipments of Acetylene by the Compressed 


Gases Industry, l = 16 


Jolee rc Par eres $ '000 '000 cu. ft. 
1957 195,838 7,304 37 
1958 180,973 On7Le By 
1959 184,916 7,200 39 
1960 209,480 7,849 oy 
1961 L825 Lae 6,968 38 
1962 192,492 fexfasle 38 
1963 197,203 7,690 Bo 
1964 2265166 Ne ae 


Source: D.B.S., Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals, Cat. No. 46—219 


Perhaps 90 per cent of the total production of acetylene in 
Canada is used captively by Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Quebec, 
in chemical uses somewhat analogous to those cited above for the U.S.A. 
Acetylene, in this captive use, is manufactured into intermediate pro- 
ducts from which, in later stages of production, many synthetic resins 
and other chemicals of substantial commercial importance are made. 
The following are some of the intermediate products from acetylene and 
the uses to which they are ultimately applied. The intermediate pro- 
ducts are discussed in the sections of the report dealing with the 
corresponding B.T.N. headings. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 36, p. 5317 
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some Acetylene Derivatives and Their Uses 


Product B.T.N. Heading Some Ultimate Uses 

Vinyl acetylene leo Rubber industry; coatings; 
linings 

Vinyl chloride e7e0e Plastics; coatings 

Vinyl acetate egely Plastics; surface coatings 

Trichloroethylene PaeCe Dry cleaning; degreasing 

Acrylonitrile ea Al Resins; fibres; synthetic rubber; 
plastics 

Acrylic esters Coe, Plastics, coatings; textiles; 

(Monomers) leather finish 

Acetylene black 2e.03 Rubber compounding; dry cells; 
pigments 

Acetaldehyde fae ASN Acetic acids; pentaerythritol; 
weed killers; vinyl acetate 

Acetic anhydride R914 Plastics; fibres 


Speaking of the rate of growth in the use of acetylene, at 
the public hearing in May 1961, the spokesman for Shawinigan Chemicals 
said, "It is a steady but unspectacular growth ... the growth of the 
company and the use of the material, it is the same thing."(1) Since 
that time, however, Shawinigan Chemicals has built a new plant at 
Varennes, Quebec designed to produce some of the related chemical 
intermediates from a hydrocarbon feedstock derived from petroleum. Of 
these intermediates, acetaldehyde for vinyl resins is understood to be 
the most important. Thus, the company which has very largely been re- 
sponsible for any increases in output of acetylene in Canada is now in 
a position to use an alternative route, particularly through acetalde- 
hyde, to many of its important products; it can therefore largely de- 
termine whether, in its substantial chemical uses, acetylene will con- 
tinue to experience increases or will decline. ~ 


Another use of acetylene, which was noted with respect to 
the U:5. situation, was for the production of acrylonitrile which, in 
tum, is an important intermediate chemical in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber, resins and other end-products. Acrylonitrile has not 
been made in Canada in the past, so that any part of the increased use 
of acetylene in the U.S.A. which resulted from a growing demand for 
acrylonitrile would not be reflected in a similar development in 
Canada. Imperial Oil Limited has announced that it will produce acry- 
lonitrile at sSarmmia, Ontario, but indications are that the process will 
not use acetylene as the starting material. 


On balance, therefore, there appears to be a fairly stable 
demand for acetylene as produced by the compressed gases industry for 
metal working uses, and the likelihood of no appreciable increase, and 
possibly of some decline, in its chemical uses in Canada. The situa- 
tion, because of the differences in chemical use and the way in which 
hydrocarbon feedstocks are converted to final products in Canada, con- 
trasts with the buoyant demand for acetylene envisaged in the U.S.A. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 36, p. 5334 
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The major use of acetylene by Shawinigan Chemicals is in 
Quebec; in addition, the principal market areas for acetylene are in 
Quebec and Ontario. The distribution of the market can be seen from 
the distribution of sales of calcium carbide from which acetylene is 
produced. A spokesman for Shawinigan Chemicals Srna the distri- 
bution of sales of calcium carbide, in 1961, as follows: 1) 


Region Per Cent of Sales 
Atlantic Provinces 8 
Quebec 28 
Ontario 36 
Prairies Af 
British Columbia ee 
100 


The above data exclude the captive use of calcium carbide by the two 
producers. On the basis of total use (commercial and captive), well 
over 90 per cent of Canadian consumption of calcium carbide and of 
acetylene is in Quebec and Ontario. 


In the commercial market, acetylene is usually sold in cyl- 
inders which may be owned by the supplier or by the user of the gas. 
Acetylene is priced f.o.b. plant and the buyer pays the cost of 
freight for cylinder and gas, as well as the return freight on the 
empty cylinder. The cylinder weighs many times more than the gas 
which it contains, and the cost of the two-way freight on the cylinder 
will generally exceed by a substantial amount the factory price of 
the gas itself, except perhaps in very short local hauls. 


The freight costs in the distribution of acetylene in cyl- 
jnders limit the distance the gas can be shipped economically and 
account for the establishment of plants near points of use. The trans- 
portation factor was said to more than offset potential economies that 
might be achieved if there were fewer but larger plants. 


As a result of the limited distances that acetylene can be 
shipped economically, active competition tends to be restricted to 
plants that are relatively close to each other. An important factor 
in the extent and nature of the competition is that calcium carbide 
can be shipped at very much lower cost than equivalent quantities of 
acetylene. 


The significance of transportation costs in the location of 
small-scale local plants is illustrated in a statement by a spokesman 
for Union Carbide, following a reference to the three plants serving 
the Montreal area. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 34, pe 4943 
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"There is another plant at Lauzon and also another competitive 
plant at Quebec City across the river, and that is about the 
distance which you would normally ship acetylene. You wouldn't 
build a plant bigger than would take care of the area in which 
it may be economically shipped." (1) 


For the reasons outlined above, foreign trade in acetylene 
is virtually non-existent; the foreign trade that occurs is in the 
more readily-shipped raw material, calcium carbide. The section of 
the report dealing with calcium carbide indicates that Canadian pro- 
ducers export far more of this product than is imported. Cost of trans- 
portation and the services involved in distributing acetylene in cyl- 
inders, particularly to small producers, would tend to limit foreign 
trade to points at which relatively large consumers of acetylene are 
located close to the border. 


The limitations which transportation costs impose upon im- 
ports were noted in the following statement by the spokesman for Union 
Carbide. 


"Boston ... couldn't possibly compete in St. John, New Brunswick 
nor, in fact, at any point in New Brunswick. It would be very 
dit creche sorea Sg at Albany or Syracuse to compete in the 
Montreal area." 


Partly because acetylene is not traded widely, price infor— 
mation is not readily available. The average value of shipments re- 
corded in the earlier table was 37 to $39 per thousand cubic feet. 
This might be something in the order of 50 cents per pound as shipped 
in cylinders. These average values of cylinder shipments in Canada, 
however, cannot be compared directly with the quoted U.S. prices. A 
report on prices in the U.S.A. estimated that the "probable average 
internal cost for captive plants ranges from about 10 cents/1b. for 
a small plant to 5.25 cents/lb. for a large plant; the latter cost de- 
pends on off-gas utilization. Tariff Commission reported an se el 
selling price of 10.3 cents/lb. on 14.4 million pounds in 1963", Sy 


The difference in prices in Canada and the U.S.A. was repor- 
ted to be far less than the above comparison might suggest. In com 
menting on prices in Canada and the U.S.A., the spokesman for Union 
Carbide Canada Limited noted that "prices in Canada are less than 15 
per cent higher, by and large, than the prices in comparable places in 
the United States".(4) The spread between prices in the two countries 
was characterized as "moderate". The higher Canadian price was attri- 
buted to the cost of transporting the raw material, calcium carbide, 
to the acetylene plant; to the higher equipment cost in Canada, owing 
to the need to import the production and distribution equipment from 
the United States and to pay import duties on it, and also to the 
smaller-scale operations of the Canadian plants. These comparisons 
were being made f.o.b. supplier's plant. It was pointed out that in 
some locations the laid-—down cost to the user might be less in Canada 


eee 


MyeTransoript, Vol. 36, p. 5352 

Pe eames VOle 365 De 5355 

(3) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, October 12, 1964, p. 9 
(a eiraneerini, VOI. 00, (pe Done 
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| than that to a user in a neighbouring location in the U.S.A. 


" ye. There are points, for instance, where Canadian acetylene 
has a lower value and a wee sales price than that immediately 
across the border... "(1 


Tariff Considerations 


Acetylene is entered as an unenumerated product under tariff 
item 711, with rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. 


At the public hearing, in May 1961, two producers and dis- 
tributors of acetylene urged that there be no change in the existing 
rates. These companies were Cangdian Liquid Air Company Limited 2 
and Union Carbide Canada Limited\3), the two largest national distri- 
butors o ‘ Niskasdi They were supported by Shawinigan Chemicals 
Limited. \4 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association expressed its interest 
in acetylene and strongly opposed "any revision which results in an in- 
crease over current tariff rates, either now or in the future, in re- 
spect of chemicals used by the pulp and paper industry. D 


No other representations were made to the Board relating 
specifically to acetylene. 


Union Carbide and Canadian Liquid Air supported their pro- 
posals mainly on the basis of higher costs of production and distribu- 
tion in Canada and on the claimed vulnerability of about 40 per cent 
of the Canadian market to competition from producers in the U.S.A. 
They also referred to the larger and more concentrated market in the 
U.aS.A. which permitted producers in that country to achieve economies 
of scale not available to producers in Canada. 


The spokesmen for the companies noted that the two principal 
materials, calcium carbide and the acetone used in the cylinders to 
absorb the acetylene in shipment, are dutiable at rates of 20 p.c. and 
25 peCey M.F.N. respectively, and cost more in Canada than in the U.S.A. 
They also said that generators and compressors were not made in Canada 
and cost 25 per cent more than in the U.S.A. Also, cylinders in which 
acetylene is distributed are not made in Canada and are dutiable at 
25 PeCey M.F.N., if imported empty. 


Union Carbide and Canadian Liquid Air claimed that about 
40 per cent of the Canadian market was within economic shipping dis- 
tance of producers in the U.S.A. The spokesman for Union Carbide said: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 36) p. 5342 
(2) Same, Vol. 36, p. 5360 
(3) Same, Vol. 36, p. 5333 
(4) Same, Vol. 36, pe 5314 
(5)°oame, Vols 36, p. 5246 
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" .e. any reduction in the present rate of duty would enable 
foreign manufacturers to compete successfully in these areas. 
It is unlikely that there would be any saving to the Canadian 
user if the duty were removed, but there would be substantial 
losses in employment, wages, salaries and taxes to (15 economy 
if this market were opened to foreign competition." \1 


Throughout the hearing on acetylene the producers placed 
major emphasis on the overriding importance of freight costs and of 
plant location close to major centres of consumption. The tariffs on 
generators, compressors and cylinders would tend to make Canadian 
costs of these items higher than their costs in the U.S.A. However, 
it is doubtful whether the additional cost of these, per unit weight 
of acetylene, would offset more than a small portion of the cost of 
dead weight that must be transported in the distribution of the gas. 


According to the discussion at the public hearing most sales 
of acetylene are in relatively small amounts, in cylinders. The 
amount of service involved in supplying small amounts on short notice 
would give an advantage to suppliers with a well established distribu- 
tion system in a local market in Canada. The ability to provide re- 
gular and reliable service to customers appeared to be of more signifi- 
cance in sales than potential savings in costs which might arise from 
a larger scale of operation. The discussion indicated that the large 
national distributors did not assign much significance to economies 
of scale when considering whether to establish a plant in a market 
area. Centres of substantial use frequently are served by more than 
one plant. 


The support for rates of 15 p.c., BP. and 20 p.c.e, M.F.N. 
by Shawinigan Chemicals was based on somewhat different considerations. 
Shawinigan Chemicals does not distribute acetylene in cylinders as do 
the members of the compressed gases industry. The great bulk of 
Shawinigan's production of acetylene is captive, although it also sells 
some acetylene via pipeline at Shawinigan. However, the company sells 
calcium carbide to the national distributors for production of acety- 
lene, and so has an interest in cylinder sales of acetylene as an out- 
let for a portion of its calcium carbide. 


However, the more important consideration to Shawinigan Chemi- 
cals arises from its production of many organic chemicals from acetylene; 
this interest was expressed in the following exchange. 


Q. "In your brief you express some concern about the imports 
of acetylene. Is this concer one related largely to the 
products made from acetylene or to the competition of 
acetylene for direct sale in Canada? 


A. "Well, I think what we were trying to get at here was just 
that we don't think the Board should ... set up a situation 
which would enable someone to short circuit a whole Canadian 
complex in Canada by running a pipeline across the ee 
and just starting in at this stage of manufacture." e 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 36, pe 5330 
(2)epame, Vol. SO;8peaosle 
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Shawinigan Chemicals apparently considered it a possibility 
that, with lower rates of duty on acetylene, a producer in the U.S.A. 
might ship acetylene by pipeline to a plant in Canada for the pro- 
duction of resins and chemicals based on acetylene. This would be 
a real threat if acetylene could be produced in the U.S.A. at sub- 
stantially lower cost at some appropriate border point. However, there 
would seem to be little possibility for such an operation unless an 
acetylene-using plant were also to be established on the U.S. side of 
the border. The locations at which such an arrangement could be 
successfully established are likely to be very few. 


Shawinigan Chemicals is one of the world's largest producers 
of calcium carbide, and is a substantial producer of acetylene; it ex- 
ports calcium carbide to the U.S.A. and to other countries. Even if 
acetylene were able to be imported duty-free, via pipeline, it is not 
clear why such an operation would necessarily involve lower costs than 
those of Shawinigan Chemicals. The only U.S. plant know to supply 
both sides of the border at the time of the hearing has since ceased 
operations, suggesting that factors other than location near the 
Canadian border were important for its survival. 


Cyanamid of Canada Limited, the only other Canadian producer 
of calcium carbide, made no proposals with respect to rates of duty 
either for calcium carbide or acetylene. Cyanamid's location at 
Niagara Falls, Ontario is very near the plant of Union Carbide Cor- 
poration at Niagara Falls, New York and would seem to make it more vul- 
nerable to the kind of competition envisaged by Shawinigan, though 
Cyanamid has little direct interest in acetylene. 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association stated that "acety- 
lene is used in industrial quantities by the pulp and paper industry 
in welding operations" and maintained that increased costs for the 
industry, arising from revisions of the Customs Tariff, should be 
avoided. (1) No increases from existing rates were proposed by con- 
panies coming before the Board. 


Butadiene 


The making of gasoline by cracking the distillate stream 
from primary refinery operations yields a mixture of hydrocarbons 
(including butadiene, butylene, ethylene and propylene) which may be 
subsequently separated in high purity for use by the chemical industry. 
Butadiene is a gas at normal temperature and pressure. 


In Canada, a large proportion of all the butadiene is pro- 
duced within the facilities of the Polymer Corporation Limited plant 
at Sarnia, Ontario, in the process of making synthetic rubber from 
butylenes. Butadiene is manufactured for sale by Imperial 0il Limited 
at Sarnia, Ontario, and it is contained in a butylene-butadiene mix 
which is a by-product of the Shawinigan Chemical Limited plant at 
Varennes, Quebec. This mix was reported to be shipped to Polymer at 
Sarnia who "probably can recover from it 20 to 30 million pounds per 
year of butadiene and thus back out a corresponding amount of import 
material."\< 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 36, p. 5248 
(2) Canadian Chemical Processing, February, 1964, pe 47 
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Canadian consumption of butadiene was estimated before the 
Board to have increased from 120 million pounds in 1955 to 200 million 
pounds in 1961; this quantity would have a commercial value in excess 
of 20 million. The principal use of butadiene is in the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber; some is also used in making butadiene-styrene 
resins. Synthetic rubber is not part of this study. Consumption of 
butadiene has no doubt increased appreciably since 1961, with the in- 
creasing demand for SBR rubber, and the requirements of the new 
facilities for manufacturing ABS (acrylonitrile-butadiene-styrene) 
resins. 


No price information is available for butadiene in Canada. 
The published price in the U.S.A. declined from 15 cents per pound in 
1956 to 11.75 cents per pound in 1964. The average value, at point of 
origin, of the butadiene imported into Canada in 1964 was approximately 
8.5 cents per pound. 


Butadiene has been imported from the U.S.A. and the U.K.; 
essentially all imports have been entered duty-free. Imperial Oil 
Limited estimated that imports supplied 10 to 12 per cent of Canadian 
consumption in 1961, and available data suggest that imports supplied 
a somewhat smaller proportion in 1964. 


Imports of Butadiene 


1955-1964 
Year Total U.0.A. UskKs 
= $ '00 = 
1958 3,828 3,828 ra 
1759 1,695 1,695 - 
1960 23919 25919 ~ 
1961 3,008 3,008 = 
1962 ayOLL. 1,258 753 
1963 3,695 23328 2367 
(1000 1b.) (1000 1b.) (1000 1b.) 
1964 24, 54,60 2,104 15,369 19437 9,091 667 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports; 1964, sec. 40609; formerly 
SeCo 8428 


Tariff Considerations 


Butadiene has been ruled made in Canada effective May 24 
1966 and would be dutiable under tariff item 711 at 15 p.c. under fhe 


British Preferential Tariff and 20 p.c. under the Most-Favoured—-Nation 
Tariff. However, almost all imports are entered free of duty under 
tariff item 851, as materials for use in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. 


Imperial Oil Limited and Polymer Corporation Limited made 
representations before the Board on butadiene. Imperial recommended 
that this product be allowed entry free of duty regardless of its use; 
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Polymer supported the recommendation. Imperial Oil noted that "the 
bulk of such imports have been Co a duty free under the 851 
synthetic rubber end use item."(1 


The arguments presented in favour of this proposal for 
butadiene by Imperial Oil were generally the same as those for ethyl- 
ene, propylene, and butylene and are to be found in this report under 
"Ethylene". 


With respect to the classification of butadiene in the 
Canadian Customs Tariff, the Industry Committee proposed that olefinic 
hydrocarbons, of which butadiene is one, be classified under an item 
worded like B.T.N. heading 29.01 when the products are of a purity of 
90 per cent or more by weight, (See Appendix II). No opposition to 
this proposal was expressed before the Board, and there seemed to be 
agreement that the butadiene of commerce normally would be of very 
high purity, well above the minimum provision of the Committee's 
proposal. 


Butylenes 


There are four butylenes, gaseous under normal conditions of 
temperature and pressure. The properties of three of them (butylene-1; 
cis-butylene-2; trans-butylene-2) are so similar that they are commonly 
included under the term "normal butylenes". The fourth, isobutylene, 
has distinguishing properties, the chief of which is greater chemical 
activity. 


Data on butylene capacity in Canada are not available. How- 
ever large quantities of butylenes are produced as a by-product in the 
manufacture of gasoline and ethylene in the cracking operations of a 
petroleum refinery. The butylene mixture so produced may be separated 
into normal butylene and isobutylene, or used as a mixture for blend- 
ing back into gasoline. 


There are many refineries in Canada with cracking capacity 
capable of producing butylene. Imperial Oil Limited, for example, 
recovers butylene from the production of both gasoline and ethylene at 
Sarnia, Ontario, where Polymer Corporation Limited also produces most 
of its own requirements from streams obtained from nearby petroleum 
refineries and from Shawinigan Chemicals Limited at Varennes, Quebec. 


In addition to the large amount of butylene blended into 
gasoline, the estimated consumption for chemical uses increased from 
180 million pounds in 1955 to 240 million pounds in 1961. 2) The 
commercial value of the butylene so used would probably be of the order 
of ~5 million. although Imperial Oil's production was reported to be 
entirely for sale, the Board was informed that a high proportion of 
the butylene produced is neither bought nor sold but is produced by 
chemical companies for use in their own plants. Because of the nature 
of the source and market for butylenes, it may be concluded that 
adequate supplies are available from Canadian production. 


(be iranscript,livol<r4{0;2p. 5972 
(2) Same, Vol. 40, pe. 5969 
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Polymer Corporation uses isobutylene for making butyl 
rubber, and converts normal butylene into butadiene for other synthetic 
rubbers. In addition, normal butylene, by various processes, finds 
application in plastics and surface coatings, and small amounts are 
used for making amyl alcohol and secondary butyl alcohol for solvents. 


Imports of butylene are understood to be insignificant, 
probably about $100,000 a year. These imports would be from the U.S.A. 
There are no known exports. 


No Canadian price data are published for the butylenes. In 
the U.S.A. the published price for normal butylenes has been about six 
cents a pound since 1960, the first date of publication. The published 
price of isobutylene is 38 cents a pound. These prices, however, are 
unlikely to apply to a very large portion of the butylene consumed 
either in the U.S.A. or in Canada. 


Tariff Considerations 


The butylenes may be entered duty-free under item 851, when 
for use in the manufacture of synthetic rubber, or be dutiable as 
liquified petroleum gases under item 275 at rates of 10 p.c., B.P. and 
123 pecey MF.N. Item 275 is not part of Reference 120. 


Imperial Oil Limited recommended that sag should be 
imported free of duty regardless of their end use. Polymer 
Corporation supported free entry because of its use in the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber.\@) The arguments presented in favour of free 
entry are the same for butylene as for ethylene, and are discussed 
under that product. 


With respect to the classification of the butylenes, the 
Industry Committee proposed that olefinic hydrocarbons, which include 
the butylenes, be classified under an item worded like B.T.N. heading 
29.01 when the products are of a purity of 90 per cent or more by 
weight, (See Appendix II). No opposition was expressed to this pro- 
posal. This provision in the B.T.N. would classify mixtures of the 
isomers of butylene under the heading 29.01. Other mixtures, however, 
would be regarded as products of petroleum. In the Canadian Tariff, 
any butylene which is entered as liquefied petroleum gas under item 
275 is outside the scope of this study. Item 275 could be re-located 
under the item proposed by the Committee without any change in its 
wording or rates of duty. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 40, pe 5973 
(2) Same, Vol. 38, p. 5603 
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Ethylene 


Hthylene (ethene), an olefinic hydrocarbon, is a colourless 
gas that burns with a luminous flame; it has a suffocating odour and 
strong anaesthetic properties. It liquifies at O°C at a pressure of 
142 atmospheres. One volume of ethylene mixed with 3 volumes of 
oxygen is explosive on contact with a flame or electric spark. It is 
soluble in acetone and benzene. Three grades are available: 


1) Technical (normally 97-98 per cent pure) 

2) Polyethylene grade (99.85 per cent by weight and free of 
acetylene ) 

3) U.S.P. (99 per cent Sa 


When crude oil is fractionally distilled in a petroleum 
refinery, a group of light hydrocarbons is produced consisting of 
gases and volatile liquids. Among these, in addition to the four 
olefins of this section of the report, are methane, ethane and 
propane; ethylene typically comprises about 7 per cent of the stream. 
After this refinery gas has been cleansed of hydrogen sulphide and 
carbon dioxide, it is subjected to low-temperature fractionation to 
separate the ethylene and ethane. (The boiling point of ethylene is 
-155°F; that of ethane is ~128.2°F.) The ethane is then cracked and 
recycled through the purification and fractionation units to yield 
additional ethylene. Similarly, the ethane part of a natural gas 
stream can be used to produce ethylene. 


In addition to the refinery gas from the primary distil- 
lation stage, ethylene is also produced in the cracking process used 
to reduce the gas oils and naphthas to gasoline. Cracking of the 
naphthas has, in the past, yielded only small amounts of ethylene 
compared to the proportion of propylene and butylenes, but more 
recently "high spews heen cracking has resulted in approximately 
doubling the yield. 1) 


While ethylene is only one of the products of these proc- 
esses, other products (e.g. propylene) yielded by the same processes 
may be recycled and cracked to produce ethylene, thus providing a 
measure of control over production in conformity with market require- 
ments.» 


It was estimated at the time of the public hearing in 1961 
that the five plants then producing ethylene in Canada had a total 
capacity of 300 to 350 million pounds per year, of which 150 pies hie 
pounds were reported to be at the Imperial Oil plant at Sarnia. a 
However, since that time a number of increases in capacity have taken 
place and, in 1963, Shawinigan Chemicals Limited built a plant at 
Varennes, Quebec with an estimated annual capacity of 100 million 
See) In 1964, the published production of ethylene in Canada 
was 546 million Hr een gs This volume of production would have a 
commercial value in excess of $25 million. 


(1) Chemical Week, May 2, 1964, pe 50 

(2) Transcript, Vol. 40, pe 6000 

(3) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, July 1, 1963 

(2) D.B.S., Specified Chemicals, Catalogue No. 46-002, December, 1964 
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Canadian Companies Manufacturing Ethylene 


Company Location 
Canadian Industries Limited Edmonton, Alberta 
Dow Chemical of Canada Limited Sarnia, Ontario 
Imperial Oil Limited Sarnia, Ontario 
Polymer Corporation Limited Sarnia, Ontario 
Shawinigan Chemicals Limited Varennes, Quebec 
Union Carbide Canada Limited Montreal, Quebec 


Ethylene capacity in the United States in 1964 was estimated 
at 8.65 billion pounds per year, (1) about 15 times the Canadian 
capacity. 


With respect to the economies of large scale operation, the 
spokesmen for Imperial Oil Limited and for Dow Chemical of Canada 
maintained that Canadian production of ethylene is not a high cost 
operation, and is competitive with the industry in many parts of the 
United States. Imperial Oil's plant was said to be comparable in size 
with many in the U.S.A. On the other hand, there are plants in the 
United States each of which could produce nearly the total annual 
Canadian consumption; new plants under construction in the U.S.A. were 
said to have annual capacities of 400 million pounds or more. On the 
same point, the spokesman for Dow Chemical said, "There is no question 
that the investment per pound of production is less in a million 
pounds a day plant than it is in a quarter of a million a day plant, 
but this doesn't necessarily mean that the ethylene from it costs a 
sale ata) - a lot more... we have been forced to be more 
efficient." (2) 


Compared with the volume of ethylene used in Canada, 
commercial sales of the product are relatively small, probably not 
more than 20 per cent of total production. Factory shipments, in- 
cluding some captive use, were estimated at over 500 million pounds in 


196. (3) 


At the time of the hearing in May, 1961, the spokesman for 
Imperial Oil Limited stated that his Company was the only one in 
Canada producing ethylene for sale in large volume and at high purity. 
The company stated that all of its production of ethylene is for mer 
chant use and that sales are made to Dow Chemical of Canada Limited, 
Du Pont of Canada Limited, Union Carbide of Canada Limited and to 
Ethyl Corporation of Canada Limited.(4) Since mid-1963, however, 
Shawinigan Chemicals Limited has undertaken the production of ethylene 
at its Varennes, Quebec, site, chiefly for captive use, but is 
expected to have some of the product for sale. A recently reported 
expansion programme is expected to boost Shawinigan Chemicals! capac- 
ity to over 600 million pounds per year by 1968. Fart of the addi- 
tional capacity apparently is intended for new uses, captive to the 
company. 


(1) Chemical Week, May 23, 1963, pe 67 

(2) Transcript, Vol. 40, p. 6005 

(3) Canadian Chemical Processing, July, 1965, p. 70 
(4) Transcript, Vol. 40, pe 5970 
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One reason for the limited volume of commercial sales is 
that ethylene is not readily shipped except by pipeline, although 
Imperial Oil Limited does use specially designed tank trucks to make 
shipments some distance from Sarnia. 


It is estimated that just under one half of the total con- 
sumption of ethylene is for the production of the polyethylene resins 
which are dealt with in the section of the report on B.T.N. heading 
39.02. The very rapid growth in the use of polyethylene has con- 
tributed substantially to the increase in production of ethylene. 
Another important outlet for ethylene is by way of ethylene oxide 
which, through a variety of intermediate compounds, emerges finally 
as antifreeze, synthetic fibres, plastics, surface coatings and ex- 
plosives. Through styrene and acetaldehyde, ethylene enters into 
other important synthetic resins. The plant of Shawinigan Chemicals 
at Varennes, Quebec, was designed to convert ethylene to acetaldehyde 
as at least a partial replacement for acetylene in the company's 
production of vinyl resins. More generally, however, the trend toward 
substitution of ethylene for acetylene might be arrested because of 
the development of lower-cost acetylene from natural gas. Ethylene 
also has an important use in gasoline anti-knock compounds, and is 
reported to have increasing significance in the production of 
chlorinated solvents used in dry-cleaning. 


Ethylene is not imported into Canada in large quantities. (1) 
With respect to exports, Imperial Oil Limited said of its exports of 
the product to Buffalo, New York, "while the volume is not significant 
in relation to total United States demand for ethylene, it represents 
an important market to Imperial Oil by increasing the scale of oper- 
ations beyond the domestic Teese?) 


Canadian ethylene prices have not been published but at the 
time of the hearing, were said to be 5, 6, or 7 cents per pound. 
In the United States, the published price was generally steady at 
about 5; cents per pound since 1962, but declined to 4 cents in 19656 
The fact that the price of ethylene has been lower than that of 
acetylene is said to have contributed to its success in supplanting 
that chemical. It is understood that there has been some weakening 
in price in the U.S.A., and lower prices are likely to be offered on 
very long contracts. Quotations as low as three cents a pound were 
suggested, and a price of four cents a pound Serie ie 


Tariff Considerations 


If for no specified end use, ethylene would normally be 
dutiable in the Canadian Tariff under tariff item 208t at rates of 
Free, BoP. and 15 pece, MF.N. If shipped in a container as a liqui- 
fied petroleum gas it could be entered under tariff item 275 at rates 
Ofm.0 wos Ces Dike, 125 pece, M.F.N. This item is not in Reference 120. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 40, pe 5972, 5992, 6002 

(2) Same, Vol. 40, pe 5975 

(3) Same, Vol. 40, pe 6001 

() Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, March 8, 1965eiew Li 
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Kthylene is admissible duty-free under item 851 if for the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber, and under item 921 if for the manu- 
facture of synthetic resins. The duty-free provision of item 921 can 
apply only to products not ruled for Customs purposes to be made in 
Canada and, while ethylene is made in Canada, no such ruling has been 
made. Ethylene is specifically listed in item 476b which provides 
duty-free entry for certain types of apparatus and materials for the 
use of any public hospital, when these are deemed to be of a class or 
kind not made in Canada. Item 476b is also before the Board as part 
of another study, Reference 134, concerning materials and articles for 
use by hospitals and certain other institutions, groups and individuals. 


Dow Chemical of Canada Limited and Imperial Oil Limited were 
the only companies making representations on ethylene. Dow Chemical 
recommended rates of 15 p.ecey B.P., 20 poc.y M.F.N., while Imperial 
proposed free entry for it regardless of end use. 


The Industry Committee proposed that "ethylene" be deleted 
from item 476b. This would permit all ethylene to be classified in 
one place, namely under an item like heading 29.01 of the B.T.N. The 
Committee pointed out that no evidence is available to show that it 
is being supplied to aaa ah) nor that there is ethylene of a class 
or kind not made in Canada. \1 


Dow Chemical said that Canadian ethylene plants are not 
high-cost operations and "we can make ethylene just as cheaply in 
Sarnia in the plants that exist there today as it is likely produced 
in Michigan, let us say".(2) The company, however, was disturbed at 
the possibility of a large plant being established in the U.S.A. near 
the Canadian border and shipping surplus production to Canada at a 
price that did not represent true cost plus normal profit. I1ts pro- 
posal concerning ethylene was part of a general submission by the 
company that these rates of duty should be applied uniformly to 
chemicals with as few exceptions as possible, because there is no 
reason to provide different rates of duty on products which are all 
part of a chemical complex. If uniform rates are applied the companies 
will determine which products can be produced. 


Imperial Oil based its argument for free entry on the con- 
tention that basic hydrocarbons should be made available in large 
volume and at low cost for the chemical industry if that industry is 
to expand and compete effectively in the domestic and export markets. 
Ethylene, it was said, can be produced in Canada on a scale comparable 
to that in many plants in the United States and duty protection is 
unnecessary. The imposition of a tariff on imports of ethylene could 
only serve to encourage small scale and scattered production units, 
with consequent higher costs to the chemical industry of Canada. The 
Company also contended that a tariff would penalize chemical companies 
which might wish to use ethylene in areas of the country where, because 
of small volume, domestic production could not be justified. Imperial 
noted further that the cost of transporting large volume hydrocarbons 
conveys a form of protection to local producers. In addition the 
company pointed out that, because many of the products made from 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 80, pe 12250 
(2) Same, Vol. 40, pe 6006 
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ethylene are exported (and, therefore, any import of ethylene used 
for these products would qualify for drawback of duty), domestic 
producers must meet duty-free imports regardless of the duty rate in 
order to obtain the full Canadian market. 


Any competition from imports of ethylene would most likely 
be felt by domestic producers for the merchant market. As noted 
earlier merchant consumption of ethylene in Canada appears to account 
for only some 20 per cent of the ethylene produced; the remainder is 
used captively. Merchant ethylene is made by Imperial Oil Limited at 
Sarnia, Ontario, and, to a lesser extent, by Shawinigan Chemicals 
Limited at Varennes, Quebec. The major users of merchant ethylene are 
apparently concentrated at Sarnia (Dow, Du Pont, Ethyl Corporation ) 
and Montreal (Union Carbide). 


In 1964, there were 33 ethylene-producing plants in the 
United States. Of these, 15 are in Texas; 3 in each of Louisiana, 
Califormia and Michigan; 2 in each of Kentucky, West Virginia cant 
Indiana; and 1 in each of New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware. 1) 
No evidence was presented to show whether any of these plants are 
within economic range of transportation by pipeline, tank truck or 
rail tanker. Imperial Oil, however, while showing that transportation 
by specially designed tank truck is feasible, maintained that the cost 
of moving this large volume commodity is enough to preclude the need 
for import duties. Plants in Michigan would appear to have the best 
chance of exporting to Canada, and Dow Chemical of Canada pointed out 
the possibility of exports of incremental production from plants in 
Michigan. That company has two plants in Michigan, one at Bay City 
with a reported capacity of 70 million pounds per year and one at 
Midland with a reported capacity of 120 million pounds per year. The 
other plant in Michigan, with a reported capacity of 30 million pounds 
per year, is at Wyandotte and is operated by Wyandotte Chemicals. 
Ethylene has not been imported to Canada in commercial volume. 


The Industry Committee's proposal for classification of 
ethylene would provide for the product when 90 per cent or more pure 
in an item worded like heading 29.01 of the B.T.N. Imperial Oil, the 
only substantial supplier of ethylene for the commercial market in 
Canada, considered that the ethylene of its manufacture would be of 
the required purity to be considered a chemical within the meaning of 
B.T.N. heading 29.01. 


Propylene 


The Product and the Process of Manufacture 


Propylene (propene) is a colourless, flammable gas at 
normal temperature and pressure. It is one of the olefinic hydro- 
carbons produced from petroleum refinery gases in the process aim 
making cracked gasoline blending stock. The naphthas and gas oils 
obtained when crude oil is distilled are cracked to yield additional 
high octane gasoline and, in the process, refinery gases are given 
off. These are collected and separated by low temperature 


(1) Chemical Week, May 23, 1964, p. 69 
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fractionation. Propylene is produced in large quantity by normal 
refinery cracking operations for the production of gasoline. Itisa 
product, too, of the later cracking process for ethylene; propylene 
so produced can be withdrawn or recycled to extinction in the pro- 
duction of additional ethylene. 


The spokesman for Imperial Oil Limited said that propylene 
was not generally sold in high purity form. As with the other olefinic 
hydrocarbons which came before the Board, a purity of 90 per cent or 
more by weight was proposed for the propylene to be classified as a 
chemical under an item worded like heading 29.01 of the B.T.N. While 
stating that Imperial Oil's presentation is concerned with the high 
purity product in anticipation of its future use, he noted that 
current consumption is "virtually all of low purity which probably 
will be outside the scope of this cave us 


Current data on the capacity of Canadian plants to manu- 
facture propylene are not available. Although propylene is probably 
produced in large volume in every petroleum refinery in Canada with 
cracking facilities (and these exist in every province except Prince 
Edward Island) it is not likely to be separated in most as a distinct 
product, but adequate potential capacity exists for Canadian require- 
ments. There appear to be four companies who do separate it: ay 


1. Chemcell (1963) Limited Edmonton, Alberta 
2. Dow Chemical of Canada Limited Sarnia, Ontario 
3. Imperial Oil Limited Sarnia, Ontario 
4 Shawinigan Chemicals Limited Varennes, Quebec 


Imperial Oil's propylene purification unit is said to have 
an annual capacity of 125 million pounds per year.\3) In its presen- 
tation to the Board, the company said that most propylene is consumed 
by manufacturers in their own plants; however, for Imperial Oil, only 
a small proportion of production is used captively, in making deter 
gent alkylate, and most of the company's output is for merchant sale. 


The current market in Canada appears to be predominantly, 
if not entirely, for lower grades of propylene, although a market for 
material of higher purity is expected to develop in the near future 
when plans to manufacture polypropylene mature. This could provide 
an outlet for the propylene of 93 per cent purity which Imperial Oil 
said it can supply. 


In the U.S.A., and presumably in Canada, most propylene 
apparently is simply used in the production of gasoline. Exe lusive 
of this use, about 70 million pounds of propylene were consumed in 
Canada in 1961, compared with only 25 million in 1955.(4) The 1961 
consumption would have a commercial value in the order of four million 
dollars. This was low-purity propylene used for making chemicals. 
"Currently its main chemical uses, in low purity form, are for the 
manufacture of isopropyl alcohol (Brussels 29.04) propylene trimer and 
propylene tetramer (both Brussels 38.19) and cumene (Brussels 29,01)..." 5) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 40, pe 5988 

(2) Canadian Petroleum Association, Statistical Year Book, 1963, p. 67f 
(3) Same, p. 69 

(4) Transcript, Vol. 40, p. 5969 

(S)eoame, Vola 40, pe OY7l 
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Reported consumption of propylene, exclusive of that used in gasoline, 
rose to about 75 million pounds in 1962 and 82 million pounds in 1963, 
and can be expected to grow significantly when polypropylene is made 
in Canada. 


In the United States, the biggest single use of propylene is 
reported to be isopropyl alcohol, and this use is expected to grow 
steadily. On the other hand, its use for propylene tetramer is ex 
pected to decline dramatically if a shift takes place to biodegradable 
detergents; those based on the propylene tetramer are not biodegradable. 


The best growth prospects are said to lie with the manu- 
facture of polypropylene and cumene. Cumene is now made in Canada 
from benzene and propylene; polypropylene is not yet being produced 
here, but the spokesman for Dow Chemical of Canada Limited indicated 
that production in Canada could be expected. 


Polymer Corporation Limited, at Sarnia, Qntario, is said to 
have a pilot plant in operation for producing ethylene—propylene- 
terpolymer (EPI) by a Canadian-developed process. 1) EPI is a syn- 
thetic rubber used for weather stripping in cars and in wire and cable 
applications; its use for industrial rubber products is developing 
because of its high resistance to heat, steam, oxygen, ozone weath- 
ering and to a wide range of chemicals. 


As far as is known, imports of propylene have been insig- 
nificant and exports, non-existent. 


Tariff Considerations 


If imported, propylene could be entered as a liquified 
petroleum gas under item 275, at rates of 10 pec., BoP. and 125 p.c.; 
M.F.N. It is probable that any propylene imported under this item 
would not be separated from propane or butane, and would be sold as 
propane or butane rather than as propylene. This tariff item is not 
within Reference 120. Propylene could be entered duty-free under item 
921, for the manufacture of synthetic resins and possibly, under item 
851, for the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 


Imperial Oil Limited was the only company to make a 
presentation to the Board on propylene. This company pointed out at 
the public hearing in May, 1961 that the controlling rate of duty on 
high purity propylene is Free for both British Preferential and Most- 
Favoured-Nation Tariffs under tariff item 921, and recommended that 
free entry should continue regardless of end use. 2) The arguments 
supporting the recommendation on propylene were the same as those for 
ethylene. In commencing its presentation Imperial Oil stated: "The 
products ethylene, propylene, butylenes Vena butadiene/ have been 
grouped together to avoid repetition since the factors involved with 
regard to duty rates are identical on all four". (3) These factors are 
discussed in this report under ethylene. 


(1) Chemistry in Canada, March, 1964, p. 20 
(2) Transcript, Vol. 40, p- 5973 
(3) Same, Vol. 40, pe 5965 
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As has been noted, although there is a high-purity propylene, 
most of the use is of a low-purity product. This likely would fall 
outside the industry's proposed classification of a chemical grade of 
90 per cent purity by weight, and be outside the terms of this study 
because of the applicability of item 275 of the Customs Tariff. 


III OTHER PRODUCTS OF HEADING 29,01 


As noted in the introduction to this heading, the products 
can be conveniently considered in five groups. Benzene, toluene and 
xylene are the principal products of one of these groups, and 
acetylene, butadiene, butylene, ethylene and propylene, dealt with in 
the previous sub-section, are the principal products of another. In 
the remaining three groups, there are only a few products of commercial 
importance in Canada; of these, cyclohexane has the greatest commercial 
importance. 


Cyclohexane 


Cyclohexane (C6H12), a cyclic aliphatic hydrocarbon, is a 
colourless, toxic, highly flammable liquid with the odour of chloro- 
form. It boils at 81°C, is insoluble in water but miscible with 
alcohol or ether. 


The product may be obtained directly from petroleum by 
fractionating higher natural—gasoline cuts, and other gasoline cuts 
may be hydroformed to yield a mixture of cyclohexane and methylcyclo- 
pentane. It can also be produced from benzene. An economic advantage 
was said to result if the benzene is derived from petroleum rather 
than coal-—tar because by-product hydrogen can be reacted with the 
benzene to produce cyclohexane. 


Cyclohexane is made in Canada only by the British American 
Oil Company, Limited, at its Montreal East refinery. The first 
deliveries from the plant apparently were made at the end of 1961 to 
the sole Canadian consumer, Du Pont of Canada Limited, at Maitland, 
Ontario. Prior to its manufacture in Canada cyclohexane was imported 
by Du Pont from Texas, U.S.A. Capacity to produce cyclohexane in 
Canada in 1965 was estimated to be 18 million gallons P r year, com 
pared with 285 million gallons per year in the UsS.Aal There are 
indications that capacity in both countries has undergone considerable 
expansion in recent years. 


Du Pont uses cyclohexane as a raw material in the manufacture 
of adipic acid, an intermediate chemical for the production of nylon 
6/6. Small quantities are also used, indirectly, as a solvent and in 
the production of plasticizers. 


Cyclohexane was said to account for more than one half of 


the cost of raw materials used in the production of nylon resins, and 
to be a significant item in the cost of the end-product fibre. 


(1) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, February 8, 1965, p. 34 
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In the United States, currently, its largest use is for the 
same purpose, but the most dynamic growth prospects for cyclohexane 
appear to stem from its use in making caprolactam, from which nylon 6 
is made, a nylon closely resembling and competitive with, the nylon 6/6 
which up to this time has dominated the Canadian market. 


Although Union Carbide has announced plans to make nylon 6 
in Canada, it will import its caprolactam, at least for the time being, 
and hence will not immediately increase the demand for cyclohexane in 
Canada. Similarly, Courtaulds Canada Synthetic Fibres Limited has 
announced plans to spin nylon 6 fibre from imported nylon polymer and 
so will not immediately increase the demand for Canadian cyclohexane 
Canadian Industries Limited will produce nylon 6/6 from purchased 
polymer, at least some of which is understood to be available from Du 
Pont of Canada Limited. 


Before B.A. Oil started to produce cyclohexane, Du Pont of 
Canada imported it from the United States under long term contracts. 
Exports of cyclohexane from the U.©.A. to Canada in 1960 and 1961 were 
reported to be some 12 million gallons per year, 1) which would have a 
value, at list prices at that time, in excess of three million dollars 
per year. With commencement of production of cyclohexane in Canada, 
imports appear to have ceased, although caprolactam and nylon polymer 
will be imported. There are no known exports of cyclohexane from 
Canada. 


As a part of the long term contract with suppliers, Du Pont 
was able to purchase cyclohexane at prices lower than the quoted price. 
It was suggested that the company expected to continue to be able to 
buy at favourable prices. The published U.S. price early ay 1965 was 
25 cents per U.S. gallon, bulk, contract price, at works, (2 


Tariff Considerations 


Du Pont of Canada reported that its imports of cyclohexane 
were entered duty-free under item 92l, as a material not made in 
Canada, for use in the manufacture of synthetic resins. Cyclohexane 
might otherwise be entered under item 208t, duty-free under the B.P. 
Tariff, and at 15 pec., M.F.N., or as a product of petroleum under 
item 269(i) at # cent per gallon, B.P. and one cent per gallon, M.F.N. 


Both the producing company, The British American Oil Company, 
Limited, and the consuming company, Du Pont of Canada Limited, proposed 
that cyclohexane be entered into Canada free of duty until made in 
Canada, after which the rates of duty should be 15 p.cey BoP. sand 
20 pece, M.F.N. Although the product is now made in Canada it has not 
been so ruled for purposes of the Customs Tariff. 


B.A. Cil referred to the excess production capacity in the 
U.S.A. and the potential of imports from that country's larger pro- 
duction units. Canadian facilities, it was said, are smaller than 
those in the United States and have a lower margin of profit which 


(1) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, June 19, 1961 
(2) Same, March 8, 1965, p. 15 
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"could easily be wiped out if U.S. suppliers were allowed to ship in 
duty-free product", (1) 


A spokesman for Du Pont stated that "it is a principle of my 
company that we think tariffs should be adequate to give the producer 
a very large share--if not the entire share--of the Canadian market, 
and we are ont happy to subscribe to this principle when we are a 
purchaser". 2) Such a principle was believed to help the producer to 
achieve economies of scale which would be in the national interest and 
Of Vener ei-orccusimtiers oe lis rabesmotml) ii. my) Be Pe nvcOuts Cutyiaile tell. 
on cyclohexane would be acceptable to Du Pont; it might be noted that 
Duero Meproroseuaraves vor) Zot piGelp Dw Ps, 20icp. Casall. Pellartor the, nylon 
polymer for which cyclohexane is a raw material. 


With respect to classification of cyclohexane under an item 
worded like B.T.N. heading 29.01, the spokesman for Du Pont observed 
that cyclohexane constituted from one to three per cent of the refinery 
petroleum stream, but was of a purity of 8&5 to 90 per cent in the re- 
fined product, and that "we believe that in every use it has ever been 
put to it is properly called a chemical".(3) The company spokesman 
stated that the cyclohexane used by Du Font of Canada was of a purity 
of 98 per Hate 1h 


By the criteria suggested subsequently by the Industry 
Committee for cycloparaffins, which would include cyclohexane, a 
product would be classified under the proposed item, like B.T.N. 
heading 29.01, if of a purity of 50 per cent or more by weight. Thus, 
all the commercial cyclohexane referred to by Du Pont would be classi- 
fied under that item. However, if the criterion of purity for this 
group of hydrocarbons were to be made 90 per cent or more by weight, 
as suggested by Imperial Oil, and as proposed by the Committee for 
certain other hydrocarbons, some of the commercial forms of cyclohexane 
might be excluded. As noted above, however, the cyclohexane which 
constituted almost the entire Canadian consumption at the time of the 
hearing was said to be of a purity of 98 per cent, well above the 
minimum even if this were 90 per cent by weight. 


Other Chemicals 


A number of other chemicals of B.T.N. heading 29.01 were 
brought to the attention of the Board. These are used in making 
pharmaceuticals, rubber, resins and plastics, paints, insecticides, 
perfumes, aerosol propellants, in processing vegetable oil seeds, and 
in producing other chemicals. 


Butanes and propanes are chemicals of heading 29.01 of the 
B.T.N. dutiable in the Canadian Customs Tariff under item 275(b) 
which is not part of Reference 120. The Canadian Manufacturers of 
Chemical Specialties Association requested free entry for these 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 39, p. 5784 
(2) pame yeVO1. 39 sepe nd Tie 
(3) Game. .Vol. 385/-pe 159763 
(4) Same, Vol, 38, p. 5760 
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products. (1). The Association's interest was in the use of butane and 
propane as aerosol propellants. Although the products are made in 
Canada, the Canadian materials were said to be unsuited for this use 
because of the addition of mercaptan, to provide them with a detectable 
odour as a safety precaution. 


Hexane, another saturated acyclic hydrocarbon, came before 
the Board in a joint submission by the following companies: 


Canadian Vegetable Oil Processing Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 

Co-Op Vegetable Oils Limited, Altona, Man. 

Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Vegetable Oil Division, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Toronto Elevators, Division of Maple Leaf Mills Company Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario 

Victory Soya Mills Limited, Toronto, Ontario 

Western Canadian Seed Processors, Lethbridge, Alberta 


The companies reported that they use commercial hexane, as 
a selective solvent, for extracting vegetable oil from seeds and that, 
in this use, there is no economic substitute. Hexane is not made in 
Canada. The six companies making the submission indicated that their 
requirements were for about 500,000 to 600,000 Imperial gallons per 
year, and that this would constitute about two thirds of the hexane 
used in Canada, suggesting a total import requirement of between 
750,000 to 900,000 Imperial gallons a year. The U.S. refinery selling 
price was given as 15 to 18 cents per U.S. gallon which was said to 
work out at about 30 cents per Imperial gallon delivered in Canada. 
The laid-down cost of Canadian annual requirements would thus be in 
the order of $225,000 to $300,000. 


Commercial hexane was said to consist of about 83 per cent 
normal hexane, with the remainder being undesirable impurities. Under 
the existing Tariff hexane is entered as a product of petroleum under 
item 269(i), at rates per gallon of ¢ cent, B.P., one cent, M.F.N. 

The companies proposed continuation of these rates of duty until the 
product is made in Canada, at which time they would have no objection 
to continuation of the existing rates of duty or "to the imposition 
of whatever reasonable duty rates the Canadian producer might 
justify". \é 


The indicated purity of 88 per cent would leave the product 
outside the Industry Committee's proposed criterion of 95 per cent or 
more by weight for paraffinic hydrocarbons. If the Committee's 
criterion were adopted, commercial hexane would remain classified 
under tariff item 269(i). 


Cyclopropane, another cyclane of the same group as cyclo- 
hexane, was mevEyT we before the Board by E.R. Squibb and Sons of 
Canada Limited.\3) The company began to manufacture the product in 
1955 for anaesthetic uses. Cyclopropane for anaesthetic purposes is 
ruled made in Canada and is dutiable under tariff item 711 at rates 
Of 25. pice 8B. Ps and 20r pee.) MEN. @ More: genera lly, mau ardutsaple 
under item 208t at rates of Free, B.P., 15 pece, M.F.N. The company 


(2) Transcript; Vole 33. 5702 
(2) Same, Vol. 40, p. 6019 
(3) Same, Vol. 39, ps 5870 
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requested tates<of 15 psc.) BeP., 20 p.ceyp M.F.N., stating that any 
reduction could lead to the shutting down of the company's. plant in 
Montreal. Imports were reported to be #120,000 in 1962. 1 


Interest was expressed by Hercules Powler Company (Canada) 
Limited in three of the cycloterpenes, namely camphene, dipentene and 
pinene. These products are extracted from vegetable sources, in par- 
ticular pine trees. Dipentene was said to be not used in Canada, but 
the company reported that it imported "substantial quantities" of the 
others. The company expressed the view that these would be unlikely 
to be made in Canada because the species of pine in Canada were not 
rich in these cycloterpenes. fPinene is used as a chemical intermediate 
in the manufacture of lubricating oil additives. Camphene is useful as 
a raw material for synthetic camphor, isobornyl acetate (for perfumery 
and similar uses) and for insecticides. Dipentene is potentially 
useful in lubricating oil additives and other chemical synthesis. 


Dipentene and pinene are now entered duty-free under tariff 
item 261, under the broad classification "turpentine". Dipentene may 
also be entered duty-free under tariff item 92l, when for use in the 
manufacture of synthetic resins and both dipentene and pinene may be 
envcredmat«ratvessct ree, Borayts pecs, IM. PONS, Ginderttariit item 220e, 
when used as materials for the manufacture of additives for heating 
and lubricating oils. Camphene is dutiable at rates of Free, B.P., 

15 pec., MF.N., under tariff item 208t, but may be entered duty-free 
under item 791 if used as a material for the manufacture of pesticides. 


Three other hydrocarbons of heading 29.01 were the subject 
of representations. These were alpha methyl styrene, divinyl benzene 
and vinyl toluene. 


Alpha methyl styrene was the subject of a statement by B.A. 
Shawinigan Limited. The company, at the time of the hearing in 1961, 
reported production of about two million pounds per year as a by- 
product in the production of phenol from cumene. Because the Canadian 
market for the product is extremely small, the bulk of production is 
hydrogenated back to cumene. Its use was said to be as a "chain- 
stopper" in alkyd resins, in which use it controls the length of the 
molecular chain of the resin. Alpha methyl styrene is dutiable under 
itemuyiieaterates Ofel5*pec.5 0B. Po; ee0opec.) MPN l5 eandsthercompany 
requested continuation of these rates. 


Divinyl benzene was mentioned by Folymer Corporation Limited 
as a product of interest to the company, and which now enters Canada 
duty-free under item 851 when for use in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. The company proposed continuation of duty-free entry. The 
product is understood to be not made in Canada, and published infor- 
mation suggests that imports are less than »50,000 per year. 


Vinyl toluene was the subject of a statement by the Canadian 
Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association which requested free entry of 
the product while it is not made in Canada. Vinyl toluene may be 
entered duty-free under item 921 as a material of a kind not made in 
Canada for use in the manufacture of synthetic resins. The product 
was said to be an essential and non-substitutable raw material in the 
manufacture of styrenated alkyd resins. The proposal by the Canadian 


(1) Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Chemical Import Trends, 1962 
Supplement, p. 10 
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Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association was opposed by Dow Chemical of 
Canada Limited because it was said to be competitive with styrene in 
essentially all its end uses.\1) Dow Chemical requested rates of 

15 peCey B.P.y 20 poco, M.FLN. because of this competitive feature. 
The company took the view that chemicals generally should bear these 
rates of duty. Vinyl toluene is not made in Canada. 


The Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association estimated 
the Canadian market for the product in 1960 at about 350,000 pounds, 
valued at approximately 62,000. Imports in 1962 were reported at 
about $150,000 which, at a published price of 14 cents a pound, would 
suggest the importation of about one million pounds. 


As noted in the earlier part of this section, dodecyl benzene, 
tridecyl benzene and pentadecyl benzene were the subject of discussion 
by Imperial Oil Limited, Lever Brothers Limited, Colgate—Palmolive 
Limited and Procter and Gamble Company of Canada Limited with respect 
to the use of these products as detergent alkylates. Because the 
products of commerce are almost invariably mixtures, they are dealt 
with in the sections of the report on B.T.N. headings 38.19 and 34.02. 


The Association of British Chemical Manufacturers, in a 
general submission on organic chemicals of Chapter 29 of the B.T.N., 
urged that: 


"For all. products not made in Canada in quantities substantial 
in relation to Canadian requirements ... no duty be charged on 
the U.K. products and that the ea) margin of preference be 
granted to the British manufacturer." 2) 


The Toilet Goods Manufacturers Association submitted that 
end-use provisions in the tariff are necessary and justified for goods 
required by industry as raw materials, particularly when they are not 
made in Canada. Although tariff item 264(a) under which imports of 
the essential oils may be entered is not within the terms of Reference 
120, there was said to be the possibility that the "n.o.p." provision 
of this item could result in certain chemicals being classified to 
B.T.N. Chapter 29 and excluded from tariff item 264(a) with the 
resulting loss of the present duty-free entry. The Association pro- 
posed that the Board make a recommendation to ensure the continued 
application of the end-use privilege. The chemicals of this heading 
to which this proposal applies are: 


camphene 
caryophyllene crude 
cymene 

dipentene 
phellandrene 

pinene 

terpinolene 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association sub- 
mitted to the Board a list of chemicals used by its members in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical products and recommended that some end-— 
use treatment be adopted for these chemicals when so used. The 
Association recommended that rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 41, p. 6167 
(2) Same, Vol. 36, p. 5255 
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should apply when the products are not made in Canada and that the 
heading rates proposed by the Industry Committee (15 p.c., B.P., 

20 pecs, M.F.N.) apply when the products are made in Canada. The 
chemicals in the present heading to which this proposal applies, with 
the more important marked with an asterisk, are: 


benzene* 
isobutylbenzene 
n-heptane 
toluene 


The Industry Committee stated that, in its belief, all 
commercially significant products of heading 29.01 were dealt with in 
submissions received by the Board.(1) The Industry Committee proposed 
that rates of duty of 15 p.c., B.FP., 2<O p.c., MF.N. should generally 
apply to all products classified by an item worded like B.T.N. heading 
29.01 unless other rates had been justified before the Board. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 36, pe 5260 
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HALOGENATED DERIVATIVES OF HYDROCARBONS -— B.T.N. Zee 
EAN DUNG = DLN. 29,02 
INTRODUCTION 


In the B.T.N. classification, the products of this heading 
result from the replacement of one or more of the hydrogen atoms in a 
hydrocarbon by a like number of halogens (fluorine, chlorine, bromine, 
iodine). 


The value of shipments in Canada of products of this heading, 
an 1962, was about seven per cent of the total known value of shipments 
of all organic chemicals of B.T.N, Chapter 29. The principal products 
of the heading are dealt with in this section in the following order: 
vinyl chloride, fluorinated hydrocarbons and three important chlorinated 
hydrocarbons —- carbon tetrachloride, trichloroethylene and perchloro- 
ethylene. 


In addition, a number of chemicals classified by heading 29.02 
were the subject of representations before the Board. These are grouped 
in the later portion of this section. 


The Industry Committee expressed the belief that all products 
of heading 29.02 which had commercial significance at the time of the 
hearing were dealt with in the submissions. 


Vinyl Chloride 


At room temperature and atmospheric pressure, vinyl chloride 
is a colourless, flammable gas with a faintly sweet odour. It is a 
colourless, mobile liquid below -13.9°C, and is sold, shipped and 
stored in the liquid state under pressure, 


Two methods are employed commercially for its manufacture, 
the choice depending upon the raw materials available and the other 
products made or used in the other operations in the plant. Shawinigan 
Chemicals Limited reacts acetylene and hydrogen chloride to make vinyl 
chloride. When this firm began the production of ethylene at its 
Varennes plant in 1963, 500) was ane position to produce vinyl chloride 
by the ethylene route as well as from acetylene. Late in 1964 the com 
pany announced plans to triple its vinyl chloride capacity, using 
ethylene from its Varennes plant as the raw material. This process 
results in by-product hydrochloric acid which in turn can be reacted 
with acetylene and which could thus be complementary to Shawinigants 
other process for making vinyl chloride. Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited 
at Sarnia, Ontario, also uses the ethylene-based process reacting chlor- 
ine gas with ethylene gas to form ethylene dichloride which is then puri- 
fied and cracked to vinyl chloride. The above two companies are the only 
ones in Canada known to be making vinyl chloride monomer. Shawinigan 
Chemicals began production during World War II, and Dow Chemical in 
December, 1960. 


The monomer was said to be a one—purpose product entirely for 
use in the manufacture of the polymer, polyvinyl chloride. Although 
Canadian demand for polyvinyl chloride has been increasing very rapidly, 


a 


the two producers of the monomer were reported to have sufficient cap- 
acity to meet Canadian requirements for the monomer and possibly to 
export some of it. Polyvinyl chloride is presented in the section of 
tise repore on heading 39.02; 


Data on capacity are not readily available, but following 
the announced plans for tripling the capacity of the Shawinigan Chem-— 
icals' plant and for increasing the capacity of the Dow Chemical plant, 
total Canadian capacity could soon be in excess of 140 million pounds 
Dee year. 


Shawinigan Chemicals has a large captive use for its vinyl 
chienide monomer sim the production of various forme of polyvinyl 
chloride. Dow Chemical, on the other hand, is understood to sell all 
of its monomer, mainly to Monsanto Canada Limited and B.F. Goodrich 
Canada Limited and is reported to be going to sell also to Imperial 
Oil Limited forts production of polyvwinylchiloride. 


Canadian consumption of polyvinyl chloride type resins, at 
the time of the hearing in 1961, was estimated at about 50 million 
pounds ee eC of which about 25 per cent was said to be supplied 
Crom ampor.s. y In 1963, factory shipments of these resins in Canada 
were approximately 54 million and imports were 34 million pounds, 
valued at $6.4 million. In 1964, shipments were recorded as 76 million 
pounds, an increase of nearly 50 per cent from 1963. These shipments 
of polyvinyl chloride in 1964 would have a commercial value of about 
$12 million; atccurrent published U/s. prices, Une Waluc gor ihe monemer 
would be about six million dollars. Imports of polyvinyl chloride 
resins in 1964 were 42.8 million pounds valued at $8.4 million which, 
together with the shipments data above, would suggest a total Canadian 
requirement for the monomer in the order of 120 million pounds. This 
amount, however, possibly includes some double-counting and perhaps 
Canadian consumption in 1964 was closer to 100 million pounds. The 
substantial imports in 1964 undoubtedly reflected the fact that the 
planned expansion in Canadian capacity was not yet in place and a sub-— 
stantial part of the imports in that year was necessary to supply the 
rapidly growing Canadian demand for polyvinyl chloride resins. Imports 
continued at about the same level in 1965. Imperial Oil Limited has 
reported its intention to make polyvinyl chloride at Sarnia, Ontario 
infsvbsuencial quantities: and: Bef.) Goodrich 1s reported to have an= 
nounced, plans to double its plant capacity at Port Robinson, Ontario, 
suggesting further substantial growth in the market for vinyl chloride. 


With respect to imports and exports, it was noted that the 
monomer can only be transported by pipeline or by pressure tank car or 
tank truck, thereby effectively limiting Canada's international trade 
to the U.S.A. International trade can more readily be carried on at 
the polymer stage than at the monomer. Dow Chemical noted that the 
monomer had been imported from the U.S.A. prior to the company begin-— 
ning production in 1960, but that imports of the monomer had since 
been negligible. There are no known exports of vinyl chloride monomer. 
It was suggested at the hearing that over-capacity in the U.S.A., 
Gogetner witha duty~oaid. to, bewhe equivalent of boul 40 per cent, 
precluded the possibility of exports. 1b is possible, however, that 
some exports exist for polyvinyl chloride; the polymer is shipped in 
dry tleke or granular form, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 44, p. 6509 
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There are no Canadian published prices for vinyl chloride. 
The published price in the U.S.A. was eight cents a pound early in 
1965 compared with a high of 124 cents a pound in 1960, a year in 
which a sharp break occurred in the price. 


Tariff Considerations 


Vinyl chloride was reported to be entered as an unenumerated 
article under item 711 at rates or 15 p.c., B.Ps, 20 p.ce, tw ere 


Representations were made by Dow Chemical of Canada Limited 
and by Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, both of whom recommended that 
vinyl ‘ehiLoride bewaecorded rates Yobiduly of 15 ‘pices pb. Po vend Uae, 
M.F.N. In addition, B.F. Goodrich Canada Limited said: 


"It is our belief that the basic raw materials, vinyl 
chloride (29.02) and vinyl acetate (29.14) monomers, which 
normally account for 60 per cent of selling price of resins, 
should not require tariff protection in excess of the fin- 
ished product (polyvinyl chloride resins) for which they 
are primarily produced. (1 


The company, therefore, was not objecting to the rates pro- 
posed by the producers of the monomer provided the rates on the resins 
are at least at that level. Under heading 39.02, the company proposed 
rates; of (15 psc. p(B P.!, 20 pie. MIP IN, for ithe spolymer, andnoved wine 
particular relevance of the M.F.N. rate if 20 p.c. were recommended by 
the Board for the monomer. 


Shawinigan based its argument upon the desirability of pro- 
tecting the Canadian manufacturers against crises in other countries, 
referring especially to over-capacity in the United States, and the 
consequent urge of producers in that country to export to Canada. The 
company's spokesman also pointed out that the loss of vinyl chloride 
business, either directly as the monomer or indirectly as the resin or 
as final products, would result in increased costs in other operations 
of the company. It was necessary, therefore, in the company's view, 
to have an overall rate to give consistent protection within the 
industry. Dow Chemical supported these rates as part of its general 
proposal for uniform rates for chemicals. No evidence was adduced to 
indicate why the particular rates of duty were proposed, especially 
why 2 rateof 15 p.c., B.P.. was required... The raves. nowever,” were 
those generally requested by chemical producers. 


Fluorinated Hydrocarbons 


These products are probably best known by the trade name 
"Freon", As a group, consumption of fluorinated hydrocarbons in 
Canada has a value of several million dollars; their use had been in- 
creasing rapidly over a number of years, but at the time of the hearing 
in 1961 was expected to display more moderate growth. In 1962, imports 
had been approximately 1.5 million pounds, valued at $576,000; in 1963 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 153, p. 22779 
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imports were valued at about $600,000 and in 1964, according to U.S. 
export data, approximately 840,000 pounds were imported from the 
U.S.A., valued at nearly $620,000. Imports, therefore, supply only 
a small part of total Canadian requirements. 


The fluorinated hydrocarbons on which particular Re Pies ee 
ations were made are cited below with their trade designations. * 


dichlorodifluoromethane GFH-12 
dichlorotetrafluoroethane CFH-114 
monochlorodifluoromethane GFH-~22 
trichloromonofluoro methane GFH=d 1) 
teichiorotrifluroethane CPHSL3 
monochlorotrifluoromethane CFH-13 
dichlLoromonofluoromethane CFH-21 


Du Pont of Canada Limited, the sole producer of the fluorin- 
ated hydrocarbons, at the time of the hearing in 1961, stated that 
the company either manufactured or would in the near future manufact-— 
ure the first five of these chemicals at Maitland, Ontario; the re- 
maining two are little used in Canada, Du Pont of Canada began manu-— 
facture of CFH-11 and -12 in late 1955, and added CFH-22 subsequently. 
In 1961, the company expected to commence production of CFH-113 and 
-ll4. These have since been ruled made in Canada for Customs purposes. 
In 1964, trade information indicated that Allied Chemical Canada 
Limited was constructing a plant at Amherstburg, Ontario for the manu— 
facture of, fluorinated, hydrocarbons. 


The five products which are made in Canada were said to 
account for greater than 98 per cent of the Canadian market for CFH 
products; some of the requirements of these five are imported. The 
principal use of these products is as a propellant for ejecting other 
products (such as insecticides, paints and odourants) from aerosol 
containers. There were said to be over 20 million such containers 
used in Canada in 1959. Another substantial use is as refrigerant 
gases. Jn these uses, they encounter competition from other refrig-— 
erants (for example, ammonia) and other gases for dispensing products 
(for example, butane) and other methods for dispensing products, such 
as squeeze bottles and air-—pressure pumps. Minor uses include clean-— 
ing and degreasing agents for photographic film, electronic equipment, 
etc. A growing use was said to be as a blowing agent in the manufac-— 
ture of polyurethane foams. Some exports of CFH products were re- 
ported, in particular to the West Indies. 


While imports supply only a small portion of the market, 
they were said to have particular significance in pricing the product 
in Canada. In bulk quantities the Canadian price was said to be about 
the same as the price in the U.S.A. and, while the U.S. producer might 
enjoy some economies of scale, the Canadian producer did not regard 
himself at any serious competitive disadvantage in the Canadian market 
for the bulk product; he sought economies in ways other than scale. 
For the products packaged in cylinders, the Canadian price tends to be 
higher than that in the U.S.A. to cover higher handling costs for the 
smaller quantities dispersed more widely. It was stated at the hear- 
ing, however, that a company was importing the material in bulk, paying 
the 20 per cent duty and packaging the atk into cylinders and sel-— 
ling it in cylinders at the U.S. price.\*/ This arrangement was said 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 43, p. 6393 
(2) Same, Vol. 43, p. 6404 and following 
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to keep the price of the Canadian material in cylinders at the level 
of prices in the U.S.A., even though this left a comparatively low 
margin to cover the cost of packing into cylinders in Canada. 


As noted above, the price of CFH products in bulk (tank car 
or tank truck) is lower than the price in cylinders. Prices were said 
to range from 21 cents a pound for ee in bulk to 88 cents a pound 
for CFH-22 in 125 pound cylinders, (1 The typical differential between 
bulk and cylinder prices for the same grade of material was said to be 
about 16 cents a pound. This would indicate that CFH-11 in cylinders 
would be priced at about 37 cents a pound. Prices in western Canada 
are higher than east of Fort William, Ontario because of higher trans— 
portation and distribution cost. A spokesman for Du Pont of Canada 
noted, for example, that a given CFH product in cylinders which would 
be priced at 42 cents a pound up to Fort William would be 46 cents a 
pound west of Fort William, but that this differential did not fully 
cover the additional cost of delivery and return of the empty cylin- 
ders. 


For the aerosol use, the product is typically purchased in 
bulk quantities, and it is also so pruchased by some original equip- 
ment refrigeration manufacturers. For refrigeration service, the 
cylinders of CFH products are used. A somewhat lower price for the 
propellant use was said to have been necessary in order to make the 
products competitive in this use. A spokesman for Du Pont stated: 


"In order to develop volume markets in the potentially 
large propellant field it has been necessary to price 
these products at a substantial reduction from the level 
charged in the refrigeration maintenance field, which 
buys in smaller quantities and requires a higher purity 
material, "\<2 


Tariff Considerations 


When used as a propellant for pesticides, these CFH products 
are entered into Canada under tariff item 791, free of duty. For 
other uses they are entered under either tariff item 711 at 15 p.c., 
Bebreand 205p.e.5 0M: PONS, Vor 08tr fines eer. andl spec ee ee 
depending upon whether they are deemed to be made in Canada. Some 
mixtures would be dutiable under item 220a(i) at rates of 15 p.c., 
B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N., though these might not be classified by heading 
29.02. Most imports are believed to be for refrigerant use and duti- 
abletaurc® pic. Miran. 


Du Pont of Canada recommended that the end-use item be 
deleted on the grounds that aerosols are not used for commercial agri- 
cultural purposes; the company urged that these products should be 
subjecu’ to duties of P5"p.c., bet. and’20) p.cy, Mors Noarasenotcd above, 
the company also referred to importations of bulk quantities of CFH 
products for packing in cylinders in Canada at a price that posed some 
difficulty for the Canadian manufacturer. These imports were said to 


(1) Transcripu, #VOl. hie) oor 
(2) Same, Vol. 43, p. 6405 
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be principally for refrigeration use and dutiable at present at 20 
p.c., M.F.N. The company's proposal, therefore, would not directly 
affect these bulk importations, though it might permit some increase 
in price for insecticide aerosols. 


The Canadian Manufacturers of Chemical Specialties Associ- 


ation submitted that: 


"Freon used in insecticide aerosol products is presently 
duty free together with the component parts entering the 
package such as cans, valves, caps and insecticide con-— 
cenuraces:, 


"Freon is one of the most costly parts of the insecticide 
package and any increase in duty for Freon would sharply 
increase the price of the end product and would cause 

undue hardship from the price standpoint to the marketers ... 


"The Association submits, therefore, that it would be unfair 
to place any duty on one of the components of the insecti- 
cide aerosol package product without also placing it on the 
other components and that until the finished insecticide 
products entering Canada are made dutiable, Freon entering 
insecticide aerosol products should remain duty free as at 
present, (1 


Polymer Corporation Limited included dichlorodifluoromethane 


in a list of chemicals of interest to the company under tariff item 
851 where it may be entered free of duty when for use in making syn- 
thetic rubber; the company said that it is essential to continue free 
entry fortsuch materials. 


Carbon Tetrachloride 
Perchloroethylene 


Trichloroethylene 


The above three products are here considered together because 


they were the subject of common expressions of interest. Together, they 
are products of considerable commercial importance. The Canadian market 
for each was said to be about 10 million pounds per year; in total, this 
would represent a commertial value of about four million dollars, Im- 
ports into Canada, in total, were valued at about $750,000 in 1962 and 
at $428,000 in 1963. Complete data are not available for exports, 
though a spokesman for Dow Chemical of Canada Limited indicated that, 
for the three chemicals in total, in the years 1956 to 1960 his company 
exported between five and ten million pounds per year, mostly to the 


UrSeAe 


Statistics for imports into U.S.A. indicate exports from 


Canada in that order of magnitude. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 43, p. 6380-1 
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U.S. Imports from Canada 


1961 1962 1963 1964 
1000 lb. $000 1000 lb. $1000 1000 lb. $t000 000 1b. $t000 


Carbon 

tetra-— 

chloride 3,367 276 2304, 240 x =o a < 
Perchloro~- 

ethylene 4,188 402 3, O59reme76 2207 94m 203 ish06 4 2128 
Trichloro- 

ethylene 1,285 137 Syke _h66, = —s = —s 

Total 8,840 815 55971 582 23079 203 1,406 128 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Census, Imports of Merchandise for Consumption 


The three products are the principal members of a group of 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, of which chloroform is also a member. The 
three are produced in the same plant, though not all at the same time, 
by Dow Chemical of Canada Limited at Sarnia, Ontario. The plant is 
designed to make the three products; chloroform and certain other prod- 
ucts could also be made in the plant. Cornwall Chemicals Limited, at 
Cornwall, Ontario makes carbon tetrachloride, and Canadian Industries 
Limited, at Shawinigan, Quebec, produces perchloroethylene and tri- 
chloroethylene, and also chloroform. The plant of Dow Chemical began 
operation in 1951, that of Cornwall Chemicals in the midel950's. 
Capacity for all three products was said to be sufficient to supply 
all present and foreseeable demands. 


About 75 per cent of the use of carbon tetrachloride was 
reported to be in the manufacture of the chlorofluoro hydrocarbons 
dealt with above. It has minor applications as a fire extinguisher 
fluid, as a solvent, as a grain fumigant and in several other small 
uses. The market is concentrated in Ontario; 95 per cent of total 
consumption was said to be in that province. 


Carbon tetrachloride is sold in bulk in tank car or tank 
truck, and in steel drums. Users in all parts of Canada were said to 
be able to purchase Canadian carbon tetrachloride at a laid-—down cost 
below that of the United States product. The reported price in the 
U.S.A. has been 102 cents per pound since 1958. 


In excess of 90 per cent of the demand for perchloroethylene 
was reported to be for dry cleaning, and some 97 per cent of the trie 
chloroethylene was reported to be used in degreasing metals. At the 
time of the hearing in 1961, imports of the two products from Western 
European countries were said to be rising at prices which posed dif- 
ficulties for Canadian producers. Imports of perchloroethylene in 
1962 and 1963 were about $180,000 and $60,000 respectively, a small 
portion of total Canadian requirements, but imports of trichloroethylene 
were approximately $550,000 in that year, a much more substantial part 
of total Canadian consumption; in 1963, imports of trichloroethylene 
were $350,000. On the other hand, as noted in the above table, signi- 
ficant amounts of the two products were exported from Canada. 
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The published price at the time of the hearing for both per- 
chloroethylene and trichloroethylene in Eastern Canada was 132 cents 
per pound, carload or truckload lots (in drums) and somewhat higher 
west of the Lakehead. Perchloroethylene, in tank car or tank truck, 
was 122 cents per pound, and trichloroethylene was 112 cents per pound 
in those quantities. (1) 


Tariff Considerations 


The three products, carbon tetrachloride (other than analyt-— 
ical reagent grade), perchloroethylene, trichloroethylene (technical 
grade), are dutiable as unenumerated articles under item 711 at rates 
of 15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N. Other grades, generally of small 
commercial importance in Canada, not ruled as a kind made in Canada, 
may be entered under item 208t, duty-free under the B.P. Tariff and at 
15 p.c., M.F.N. Some quantities, particularly of carbon tetrachloride, 
might enter duty-free or at lower rates of duty under end-use items, 
for examples items 791 or 219a, though the evidence is that such imports 
are small, No imports from countries enjoying the British preferential 
rate have been recorded in recent years. 


A joint submission by Dow Chemical of Canada and Cornwall 
Chemicals Limited proposed that rates of duty of 15 DEC oso Ht ON Dy Ca. 
M.F.N. apply to carbon tetrachloride of all grades. Similarly, Dow 
Chemical and Canadian Industries Limited proposed rates of 15 pecw. 
B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N. for perchloroethylene and trichloroethylene in 
agreement with the rates of duty which the Industry Committee would 
accord to an item worded like heading 29.02 of the B.T.N. 


No arguments were advanced by the companies in support of 
these rates specifically for these products. It was noted that they 
are the existing rates, and the companies in more general submissions 
urged that these rates of duty are appropriate generally for the chem-— 
ical industry. 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association expressed an interest 
in carbon tetrachloride which it said is widely used by its members in 
fire extinguishers, The Association said that it must strongly oppose 
any revision in the tariff which would result in an increase over cur- 
rent tariff rates, either now or in the future, in respect of chemicals 
used by the pulp and paper industry. 


As noted below, carbon tetrachloride was included as one of 
the more important chemicals used by the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manu-— 
facturers Association. 


Chloroform 


Chloroform is another of the related group of chlorinated 
hydrocarbons, It can be produced in the same plant as the three prod— 
ucts dealt with above. The only known producer in Canada is Canadian 
Industries Limited in the plant at Shawinigan, Quebec. The company's 
Capacity was given as about 150 tons per year. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 42, p. 6250 
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Consumption of chloroform in Canada, at the time of the hear- 
ing in 1961 was estimated to be 300 to 400 tons a year, almost entirely 
in Ontario and Quebec. At the reported U.S. price of 17 cents a pound, 
this quantity would have a commercial value of just over $100,000. 

With imports in 1961 of 467 tons, valued at $110,000, the above esti- 
mate appears to substantially understate consumption, particularly when 
allowance is also made for production in Canada. 


Imports in 1962 were 489 tons, also valued at about $110,000. 
Imports in 1963 were only 34 tons valued at less than $17,000; the 
average value of 25 cents per pound in 1963 would suggest that those 
imports consisted of grades or quantities of chloroform that did not 
figure largely in imports of earlier years when the average value was 
12 cents a pound. In 1964, however, imports rose again to 860 tons, 
valued at $170,000, an average price of approximately 10 cents per 
pound, more consistent with that of earlier years, This price undoubt— 
edly reflects importations of grades and quantities for use in the manu-— 
facture of CFH products which account for well over 50 per cent of con- 
sumption. Smaller requirements are for pharmaceutical products and as 
an anaesthetic particularly for veterinary purposes. Most imports have 
been from the U.S.A. 


Chloroform is named in item 219d, duty-free under 219d(1) when 
for anaesthetic purposes and dutiable at rates of Free, B.P., 20 p.c., 
M.F.N., under item 219d(2) when for other uses. Most imports have been 
dutiable- at the 20 p.c., M.PoN orate. 


Canadian Industries: Limited proposed rates of 15 p.cw,y BPs 
20 p.c., M.F.N. regardless of use. The proposed rates were submitted 
in the interests of uniformity of rates on chemicals generally, and 
because the company considered that the small quantity used for anaes-— 
thetic purposes (not more than six tons é year) "seems hardly sufficient 
to justify a special end-use provision." 1 


The proposed rates were.supported by Dow Chemical of Canada 
Limited because the company was reported to have a potential future 
interest in the manufacture of chloroform along with methyl chloride 
and. methy.Lencychloride.. 


As noted below, the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association included chloroform as one of the more important chemicals 
used by its members. 


Others Produetswotaneadings 29002 


A number of other products came before the Board under this 
heading, most of which have fairly specialized uses and consequently 
received “expressions of “interesctoiromionly one or vwoecompanies. 


Four chlorinated hydrocarbons which are made in Canada were 


the subjects of separate submissions by Dow Chemical of Canada Limited. 
These are dealt with first below. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 42, p. 6236 
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Ethylene dichloride was made only by Dow Chemical, at Sarnia, 
Ontario, at the time of the hearing in 1961, though Shawinigan Chem— 
icals Limited has recently been reported as a probable producer for 
its own use. Total use at the time of the hearing was said to be about 
20 million pounds, almost all captive to Dow's production of vinyl 
chloride monomer. This production would have a commercial value in the 
order of five million dollars. The product has some use also in the 
manufacture of tetraethyl lead and as a solvent for greases, fats and 
oils. Imports were reported to be about 20 tons per Voaue negligible 
as a source of supply. There are no known exports. Although the 
Canadian price was said to be higher than the U.S. price, it was re- 
ported to be consistently lower than the laid-down cost of the U.S. 
material in Canada. The published U.S. price in March, 1964 was nine 
cents a pound, tank cars delivered, and the same price prevailed in 
August, 1965. 


Ethylene dichloride is dutiable as an unenumerated article 
DnGet eval t bem. (i) abreaves sor 1> pies, B.P., 20. p.cs, MLPIN, sat 
may be entered duty-free under tariff item 219a(ii) if for use as a 
DesLicaie, 


Dow Chemical proposed that the rates of item 711 should con- 
tinue. Ethyl Corporation of Canada Limited, the manufacturer of tetra— 
ethyl lead, supported the rates proposed by Dow Chemical. 


Methyl chloride is produced in conjunction with methylene 
chloride by Dow Chemical of Canada Limited at Sarnia, Ontario. Imports 
amounted to $120,000 in 1961, $85,000 in 1962 and $100, OOO in 1963. 

In 1964, quantity data became available; in that year, imports amounted 
to 1.4 million pounds, valued at $143, O00, approximately 10 cents a 
pound on average. Some 95 per cent Si pone goes to making butyl 
rubber by Polymer Corporation; the latter was said to import part of 
its needs from the U.S.A. to maintain a second source of supply. Minor 
uses include refrigerants, anaesthetic and chemical intermediates. 


At the time of the hearing, in 1961, the published price in 
the U.S.A. was 122 cents a pound, but Dow Chemical noted that methyl 
chloride was available in the U.S.A. at prices well below that level 
and that the Canadian price was exactly the same as the lower U.S. 
price.\1) The published U.S. price in 1964 was 10 cents a pound for 
the industrial grade; a price of 482 cents a pound was pm Lor 
a refrigerator manufacturers! grade, delivered in cylinders, \< 


Most imports of methyl chloride would be entered free of 
duty under item 851 as a material for use in the manufacture of syn— 
thetic rubber. The product would otherwise be dutiable under item 711 
Hirebes Ol tin. C., feel a. 0p. cn, ale Nie) Dow Ghemicgal sof iGanada 
Bee Dea poet as een De Cay flu Oral uses. Inuthe belie? 
that these rates would deter imports. Polymer Corporation urged the 
continuation of the provisions of item 851, which would continue to 
provide duty-free entry for the major use. 


(i)eTranscript, Voll. 43, p. 6464 
(2) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
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Methylene chloride is made in substantial volume by Dow 
Chemical of Ganada Limited at Sarnia, Ontario, production having begun 
late in 1958. Dow Chemical, in 1961, was importing the raw material, 
a chlorinated hydrocarbon mix, though it expected to produce the raw 
material in Canada. Hydrochloric acid is a saleable by-product along 
with co-product methyl chloride. Imports which had been valued at 
approximately $250,000 before Dow Chemical began production in Canada, 
were reported to be $90,000 in 1961, $60,000 in 1962 and $80,000 in 
1963, not a very substantial amount compared with Canadian production. 
The imports are believed to have been primarily from Europe; exports 


were reported to be nil. 


Methylene chloride is used principally for non-flammable 
paint remover; it is also used as a solvent in the manufacture of 
certain types of textile fibres, and for grease and wax; it is also a 
vapour pressure depressant in aerosol containers where it is substitut— 
able for monofluorotrichloromethane (CFH-11). About 65 per cent of 
the use was reported to be in Ontario and Quebec, with the remainder 
in Western Canada. 


For paint removal uses, methylene chloride was said to be 
supplied in drums 20 (13220 134 cents a pound; offerings were gic to 
be made at less than 11 cents a pound, though this price was regarded 
as a dumping price. More generally, Dow Chemical reported that its 
more prevalent prices were 11 cents a pound in tank cars and 12 cents 
a pound in drums. Most of the company's sales were reported to be at 
prices lower than the comparable U.S. prices. The lower prices of 
imports from Europe were said to be important in the company's pricing 
policy. Three grades were reported to be sold in Canada, though dif- 
ferences in quality were not particularly great. The grades are 
aerosol, commercial and technical, all 98 or 99 per cent pure. Some 
European material was said to be of a purity of 70 to 75 per cent. 


Methylene chloride may be imported duty-free under item 791 
when used as a material for packing insecticides in aerosol containers. 
For other uses it normally is dutiable under item 711 at 1) p.c., le ear 
20 p.c., M.F.N. Dow Chemical estimated that the use for insecticide 
aerosols was perhaps one-quarter of the total market. The company 
proposed rates of 15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N. for methylene chloride 
for all uses, in line with the general submission by the company for 
these rates of duty. 


Ethyl chloride was the subject of a submission by Dow Chem— 
scal of Canada Limited. The company pointed out that by far the larg- 
est use of ethyl chloride is as a raw material in the manufacture of 
tetraethyl lead. Dow Chemical had produced ethyl chloride to supply 
this use until the sole producer of tetraethyl lead in Canada, the 
Ethyl Corporation, began to make ethyl chloride for its own use in 


1960. 


The spokesman for Dow Chemical noted that the company's plant 
had been too small to be really economical. It could not supply all of 
Ethyl Corporation's requirements, but the possibility of increasing its 
size was lost when Ethyl Corporation decided to build its own plant. 
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Imports in 1957 had been just over 23 million pounds, valued 
at $1.6 million, all from the U.S.A.; in 1960, imports were about 20 
million pounds, valued at $1.4 million, but in 1961, with the opening 
of the Ethyl Corporation plant, imports declined to 322,000 pounds, 
valued at $36,500. The substantially lower imports which followed in 
1962, 1963 and 1964 are consistent with the view expressed by Dow 
Chemical that, with the opens of the new plant, imports should be 
reduced to essentially zero.\1) In 1964, imports were 10,000 pounds, 
valued at $10,000. 


A recent trade announcement indicated that Du Pont of Canada 
was expected to become Canadats second producer of tetraethyl lead in 
its new plant at Maitland, Ontario ith a rated tetraethyl lead cap- 
acity of 25 million pounds a Pook 


No exports of ethyl chloride are reported. The product has 
other uses in Canada as a catalyst promoter in the manufacture of 
ethyl benzene, and as a refrigerant and anaesthetic, but these uses 
were said to be negligible compared with its main use. Ethyl chloride 
had been used in styrene production, but Dow Chemical noted that in 
its production of styrene and in that of Polymer Corporation, the chem— 
ical has been replaced by anhydrous hydrogen chloride. 


Ethyl Corporation stated that it could sell ethyl chloride 
competitively at 10 cents a pound; the average value of imports, when 
large quantities were entering Canada, was about seven cents a pound. 
The current published U.S. price was given as 10 cents a pound in tank 
car quantities. 


Prior to February 1, 1961 ethyl chloride could be entered 
duty-free under item 263d when for use in the manufacture of tetraethyl 
lead. Since that time it has not been admissible under that item. For 
this use, it would be dutiable under item 711 at rates of 15 DCs. 0 Bees, 
20 p.c., M.F.N. Ethyl chloride could be entered free of duty under 
item 219a, if for use as an insecticide, under item 791 if as a mate-— 
rial for use in insecticide preparations, under item Zigati, for 
anaesthetic purposes, or under item 851 if for use in the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber, 


Dow Chemical of Canada Limited proposed rates of 15 Pee. . 
Paco pec. , of... tor ety), chloride for all uses.” The Ethyl 
Corporation of Canada Limited agreed with this proposal, stating that 
it had plenty of capacity to meet Canadian requirements. Neither 
company presented arguments in support of these rates spetiticaliv tor 
ethyl chloride. 


Polymer Corporation Limited listed ethyl chloride as a chem- 
ieaivorl interest 'to.it under tariff item G51, ‘and said: that at “is 
essential to continue the duty-free entry of chemicals for use in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 42, p. 6308 
(2) Chemistry in Canada, September, 1964, p. 16 
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Ethylene dibromide was the subject of a submission by Ethyl 
Corporation of Canada Limited who have an interest in the product for 
blending with tetraethyl lead in gasoline anti-knock compounds. Ethyl- 
ene dibromide as a fumigant for soil and seed is understood to have 
been largely replaced by other bromine compounds, but it has some use 
as a lead scavenger in motor oils. 


Ethylene dibromide is not made in Canada, and the Ethyl 
Corporation was reported to import over one million dollars worth of 
the product annually, which would account for 95 per cent of the im- 
ports and, hence, of Canadian consumption. The source of supply is 
the Ethyl-Dow Chemical Company, Texas, U.S.A. The Ethyl Corporation 
estimated that it might cost twice as much to make the product in 
Canada as to obtain it from its present source. The published U.S. 
price of ethylene dibromide in tank cars, freight equalized has re- 
mained at 284 cents per pound since 1957,\1 


Ethylene dibromide may be entered duty-free under temporary 
item 263d for the manufacture of tetraethyl lead or compounds thereof. 
It may also be entered free of duty, as a material for pesticides, 
under tariff item 791 and while not made in Canada, under tariff item 
921, for use in the manufacture of synthetic resins, Otherwise it is 
entered under tariff item 208t, Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. The 
Ethyl Corporation proposed that a permanent tariff item be passed to 
provide duty-free entry for ethylene dibromide for use in the manufac— 
ture of tetraethyl lead compounds. (2) 


Dow Chemical of Canada took exception to a permanent pro- 
vision for duty-free entry for ethylene dibromide, expressing interest 
in possible future production of the product in Canada. The company 
would not object to a duty-free provision to have effect as long as 
the product is not made in Canada. Given a proper source of bromine 
and a 20 per cent duty, Dow Chemical expressed the view that ethylene di- 
bromide might be made in Canada. 


The Ethyl Corporation observed that a rate of duty of 20 per 
cent might be generally satisfactory for products made in Canada, but 
not necessarily universally so. The company pointed out that it is 
producing tetraethyl lead compounds in Canada with free entry under the 
BP, lareifiand apratevorio pica, Mol Niyethe rates cleveariit item 
eee. 


As noted below, this chemical was included in a list in which 
the manufacturers of pesticides expressed an interest. 


Paradichlorobenzene and orthodichlorobenzene were the subject 
of submissions by Record Chemical Company, Inc., the Canadian Manufac-— 
turers of Chemical Specialties Association and Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Limited GUAGE iy the last-named for paradichlorobenzene only. 


Record Chemical began the manufacture of these products in 
1961, using an imported crude mixture which is up-graded to the two 
products. 


(1) Oi1, Paint and Drug Reporter 
(2) Transcript, Vol. 42, ep. 6330996930 900055 
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Consumption of paradichlorobenzene was estimated, at the 
hearing in 1961, to be five million pounds per year, which would have 
a commercial value in the order of $600, 000 at the published price of 
12 cents per pound. The principal uses of the para— were said to be 
as an agricultural and household insecticide and as a deodourant (or 
re-odourant). Before its manufacture in Canada, requirements of the 
para— were imported, principally from the U.S.A., with the remainder 
from the U.K. and continental Kurope. No estimate is available since 
that time of the portion of the market supplied by imports. 


Orthodichlorobenzene is an inevitable by-product of paradi- 
chlorobenzene in fairly fixed ratios, in larger quantity than required 
by the Canadian market. No public information is available on the pro- 
duction or use of the ortho-, but Record Chemical noted that it would 
be able to supply all Canadian requirements and, in fact, would have 
to seek export outlets for the ortho-. The published U.S. price of 
orthodichlorobenzene also was about 12 cents per pound Mnevank can 
Tots; IneL9Gis «lie sextho— is ised principally as a carbon removing 
agent, largely for carburetor cleaning. It is used as a raw material 
in dyes and other chemicals and as a wool cleaning agent in the tex- 
Pale Renduatinn, 


Paradichlorobenzene may be entered duty-free under items 
219a(2) or 791 if for insecticide use. If for such use in packages 
not exceeding three pounds gross weight, it could be entered under 
item 2195 Gly) eres BP. adoeypie., Mi Nem Bor sother usessatem 206 
would have applied before the product was ruled made in Canada, and 
item 711, with rates of 15 p.c., Bees 20ep.c., eM FuN would: apply 
thereafter. 


For orthodichlorobenzene, the existing rates of duty are 
Free, B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N. under item 208t; at time of writing, no 
made in Canada ruling has been issued for the product. 


Record Chemical proposed rates of 15 PeCeg Detlege 2 UL pee ae 
M.F.N, for the two products under an item like heading 29.02 of the 
B.T.N, These rates were considered by the company to be needed to 
protect its production from foreign competition, particularly from 
countries where wages are low. 


The Canadian Manufacturers of Chemical Specialties Associ- 
ation proposed duty-free entry for the products until they become 
commercially available from Canadian production, at which time the 
Association would not object to the basket rates which may be estab— 
lished for the heading.(1) The Industry Committee proposed rates of 
2) pice, (B2Po, 220 pice, MoP.NS for the heading. 


Imperial Chemical Industries proposed free entry under the 
B.P, Tariff and 15 p.c., M.F.N. for paradichlorobenzene until the 
product was deemed to be made in Canada. Since the product is now 
ruled to be of a kind made in Canada, this proposal would become 
inoperative. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 43, p. 6380 
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Imperial Chemical Industries Limited also made representa-— 
tions on hexachloroethane, a chemical used for degassing aluminum, in 
some veterinary formulations and other minor uses. The company also 
presented a submission on halothane, a chemical represented as having 
unique anaesthetic properties. Neither of these products is made in 
Canada. 1.C.1. stated that it supplied a major portion of Canada's 
requirements of hexachloroethane and all of the halothane used in 
Canada. The company proposed free entry under the Byres playii ane 
15 p.c., M.F.N, for the products until they are ruled to be made in 
Canada. These are the existing rates which apply to these products 
under tariff item 208t. 


Four other products not made in Canada were the subject of 
submissions by W.J. Bush (Canada) Limited. These were benzotrichloride, 
benzylidene chloride, beta-bromostyrene and benzyl chloride. The com-— 
pany stated that there was no significant use for these products in 
Canada at the time of the hearing in 1961, but that uses might develop 
in chemical manufacturing. These products are probably dutiable under 
item 208t, Free, B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N., though some may have uses in 
perfumery, and be admissible under item Soha e Free; Der ¥} Teo lo 
M.F.N. This item is not in Reference 120. W.J. Bush proposed free 
entry under the B.P, Tariff and 15 p.c., M.F.N. until the products are 
made in Canada, at which time the company would have no objection to 
rakes sofwls p.eey BPs, 20 Pica, MEAN) OW Spevesman,ror whe Industry 
Committee noted that the products are insignificant in Canadian com- 
merce and asked the Board "to give consideration as to whether it 
should set up separate tariff items for every insignificant item merely 
because they may become important in the future ..." 1 


Trimethylene chlorobromide was the subject of a submission by 
E.R. Squibb and Sons of Canada Limited, reported to be the only import— 
ers of the material. The company uses it for the manufacture of a 
pharmaceutical product. Imports are believed, generally, to average 
less than $50,000 a year. The product is at present dutiable under 
item 208t, Free, B.P., 15 p.c.,-M.F.N. The imports by the company are 
from the U.S.A. and subject to the duty of 15 p.c. The company noted 
that, in a three-year period, it had paid duty totalling approximately 
$20,000, and requested free entry for trimethylene chlorobromide. A 
spokesman for the Industry Committee suggested that the free entry be 
qualified to apply only while the product is of a class not made in 
Canada. 


The Toilet Goods Manufacturers Association submitted that 
end-use provisions in the Tariff are necessary and justified for goods 
required by industry as raw materials, particularly when they are not 
tade-in, Ganada, = Lariit item 264(a), under which the essential oils of 
interest to members of the Association are imported, is not within the 
terms of Reference 120; certain chemicals classified to B.T.N. Chapter 
29 might be excluded from entry under item 26L(a) because of its 
'm.o.p.'" provision; an increase in rates of duty from the present rates 
of Free, B.P., 73 p.c., M.F.N. could result. The Association recom- 
mended that the effect of the n.o.p. provision be removed from item 
264(a). The chemical in this heading in which the Association expressed 
an interest is bromostyrol, also known as bromostyrene, bromstyrol or 
bromostyrolene. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 42, p. 6217 
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The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association sub- 
mitted to the Board a list of chemicals used by its members in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical products and recommended that some end- 
use treatment be adopted for these chemicals. The Association recom-— 
mended.that nates, of Free, B,P, and.15 pic}, M.F.N. should apply when 
the chemicals are not made in Canada and that the rates proposed by 
the Industry Committee (15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N.) apply when the 
products are made in Canada. The chemicals in the present heading to 
which this proposal applies with the more important chemicals marked 
by an asterisk, are: (1 


bromobenzene 
m—bromochlorobenzene 
bromoform 
bromomethane 

carbon tetrachloride* 
carbon tetrafluoride 
chlordane 
chlorobenzene 
alpha-chlorodiphenylmethane 
chloroethane 
chloroform* 
p-dibromobenzene 
1:2-dichloroethane 
LOdOLorm 
tetrachloroethylene 


At the hearing on pesticides in November 1962, a group of 
seven manufacturers of pesticides made a proposal concerning a list of 
biologically active materials for use in the manufacture of pesticide 
formulations. The companies were: 


A.H. Howard Chemical Co. Ltd. Orangeville, Ontario 
Allied Chemical Services Ltd. Calgary, Alberta 
Chipman Chemicals Ltd. Hamilton, Ontario 
Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Ltd. Lachine, Quebec 
Manchester Products Ltd. Galo, Ontaria 
Niagara Brand Chemicals Burlington, Ontario 


Green Cross Division 
Sherwin Williams Co. of 
Canada Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 


The companies proposed: 


"The signatories of this brief share the view of the Chemical 
Industry Committee that, when a biologically active chemical 
now on Appendix II, is made in Canada, it should become sub- 
ject to the duty rates which have been recommended for the 
appropriate B.T.N. heading, '"\< 


The companies proposed duty-free entry for the materials as 
long as they are not made in Canada. The proposal was based on the 
belief that a duty on biologically active materials, not made in Canada, 


Ay Wranscripo,sVOl. 6/, Dp. 13293 
(2) Same) Vol» 108, p»,1633243 
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would increase the prices of pesticides to Canadian users without pro- 
ducing off-setting advantages for any segment of industry. The products 
under the present heading are: 


Aldrin 

B.H.C. (Hexachlorocyclohexane) 
Chlordane 

Dichlorodiphenyl Dichloroethane 
DDT. 

Ethylene Dibromide 

Heptachlor 

Hexachlorobenzene 

Lindane 

Methyl Bromide 


For methyl bromide (bromomethane), the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture requested continued duty-free entry under tariff item 
219e, when for use in combatting destructive insects and pests. 


In addition to the products which were the subject of sub- 
missions under heading 29.02, a number of products that would be clas- 
sified under this heading, if separate chemically defined compounds, 
are generally to be found in commerce as mixtures or preparations. 
Among the most important of these are some products put up as prepara— 
tions having insecticidal or similar uses. These include aldrin, 
chlordane, D.D.T. (dichlorodiphenyl trichloroethane), D.D.D. and 
heptachlor. These products were included in representations made 
before the Board at the hearing of November 20, 1962 on heading 38.11 
of the B.T.N., dealing with disinfectants, insecticides, fungicides, 
weed killers and similar preparations, and are dealt with in this 
report under that heading. 
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SULPHONATED, NITRATED OR NITROSATED DERIVATIVES 


OF HYDROCARBONS - B.T.N. 29 608 


The products classified by this heading are hydrocarbons in 
which one or more hydrogen atoms have been replaced by a like number 
of sulphonic groups, or nitro groups or nitroso groups, or some com= 
bination of these and by one or more halogens, 


An important group of products, any member of which, if a 
separate chemically defined compound, would be classified under this 
heading, includes dodecyl benzene sulphonic acid, tridecyl benzene 
sulphonic acid, pentadecyl benzene Sulphonic acid and related products, 
They are intermediates in the production of waterexsoluble metallic and 
other salts, such as sodium dodecyl benzene Sulphonate. The salts 
achieve their substantial commercial importance as surfacewactive 
agents of heading 34.02. The dodecyl benzene and other sulphonic 
acids are not found in commerce in chemically pure form; the interest 
in related products more particularly concerns the alkyl aryl hydrox. 
carbon mixtures of heading 38.19 and the sulphonated derivatives of 
these, which comprise the surfacemactive agents of heading 34.02. The 
problem of classification of these sulphonic compounds is similar to 
that noted under heading 29.01 for dodecyl benzene, and arose also for 
further compounds under subsequent headings. 


A number of representations were made under heading: 29.03. to 
explain the relationships between these products, to accommodate pose 
sible future commercial production of the separate chemically defined 
precursors classified under heading 29.03, and to permit a fuller dise 
cussion of all products of the heading, While this procedure had cone 
Siderable merit in permitting an orderly presentation of views before 
the Board at the public Hearings: -iteis not 4 particularly convenient 
way to deal with the very complex range of surfaceeactive products in 
this report. The nature of the representations is outlined in the 
following paragraphs, but the commercial considerations affecting the 
surface-active and detergent industry are dealt with in this PEporE 
under heading 34.02. 


Nine companies made a joint submission on surfacemactive 
agents under heading 29.03: 


Canadian Aniline and Extract Co, Lids, edamilton,, Ont, 
Chemical Developments of Canada Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Clough Chemical Co, Ltd., St. John's, Que. 
Colgate-Palmolive Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 

The Hart Products Co, of Canada Ltd., Guelph, Ont. 
Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto, Ont. 

Lignosol Chemicals Limited, Quebec, Que. 

Scholler Brothers Limited, St. Catharines, Ont, 
Surpass Petrochemicals Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


These companies proposed rates of 15 Orc ler den Aeedel years 


M.F.N, for all surfaceeactive agents, and recommended "the virtual 
elimination of all endeuse items that affect surfacemactive agents, "(1) 


(1) Transcript, Vol, Ligne COOU 
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The companies made a general proposal applicable to all surface-active 
agents not just to any that might be classified by heading 29.03. They 
noted that: 


"mHssentially all surface agents are a family of products made 
in Canada. The others that may be produced in foreign coun- 
tries are chemically identical, ‘or directly competitive, 


"This level of rates is required in our opinion, taking cog-— 
nizance of the economic factors in Canada, the competitive 
situation in other countries, the rate of new developments 
andthe | base: needs forvenese- materials” .. 5 


"We therefore believe that all surface active agents must be 
considered made in Canada, or directly competitive with prod 
ucts made here, Ina field as complex as this, there may be 
some specific exceptions to our general contention, We intend 
boydiscussmany exceptions as they are “scheduled im the 29 
series of items; and’ feel-that in°an area as subject to change 
and new development as this one, very careful study should Ea 
fiver tompequests Dorshower*duwres velore they are eranueu. = Ly 


Some of the surface—active chemicals are ruled to be made in 
Canadas “and dutiable under wariri item ™/i1r at rates Of I> peter Pele. 
20 p.c., M.F.N.3 others might still be entered under item 208t, Free, 
Boag, bo) Bees MP cy ae eras “actde 1, Ose, 0) oe ke 
duced in Canada at the same rates of duty. Certain end-use items that 
might apply would permit free entry of some of the products. 


Separate submissions on surfaceeactive agents were also made 
under! headingy29. 0S) bys Lever Brothers, Limiged, in conjunction with 
Hart Products Co, of Canada Ltd.; by Chemical Developments of Canada 
Ltd. (on dodecyl benzene sulphonates) and by ColgatexPalmolive Ltd. 
The companies outlined their own special interests in the range of 
products, and each company supported the proposed rates of 15 p.c., 
BoP owceep.e.peler ie 


As noted in the submission of one of the companies: 


"Separate briefs will be submitted as individual products are 
called for hearing by the Board, However, it is our sube 
mission that it is necessary to consider products of this 
industry collectively, for the reasons explained at some 
length in the general bra5t of the detergent industry on 
surface active agents," < 


Trinitrotoluene 
Dinitrotoluene 


Two other products of heading 29.03 are important because of 
their use in prepared explosives. These are trinitrotoluene (TNT) and 
dinitrotoluol (DNT). These products were not the subject of submis 
sions at the hearing on heading 29.03, but were part of the representa 
tions on explosives under Chapter 36 of the B.T.N. The following oute 
line of interests in the two products is given against the background 
of the discussion of explosives in the section of the report dealing 
with Chapter 36, 


GL) Traneeript, Vols Whip. 654,6~7 
(2) Same, Vol. 45, p. 6678-9 
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The two products are made in Canada in the same plant and 
by same process at Beloeil, Quebec by Canadian Industries Limited, 
the sole producer. Both find their only use in Canada as explosives 
or in the production of explosives, 


According to the submission made by Canadian Industries 
Limited, 


"INT is a very useful and versatile explosive, finding 
application as a pure substance, in combination with 

other explosives (PETN,RDX), and as the powder ingredient 

in formulations such as slurry explosives, It 1s" relac— 

ively inexpensive and has low SENnsLbividy to inatbiation 

by impact, friction, or elevated temperature, TNT is only 
mildly toxic and is one of the safest explosives to handle, #(1) 


The main commercial application of trinitrotoluol in Canada 
is as an ingredient in slurry type explosives, such as Myc rome xc. 
containing about 25 per cent of this product, Itas also “used in 
mixtures with PEIN (pentaerythritol tetranitrate) to produce a primer 
for the initiation of blasting agents. 


Dinitrotoluol, as produced by Gi.Us, 18 a waxy “solid having 
a melting point of approximately 56°C. It is manufactured from the 
same raw material and in the same equipment as used for the production 
of trinitrotoluol. DNT occurs as an intermediate product during the 
production of TNT and is not isolated, However, if DNT is required, 
the conditions of process are modified and DNT is Lexkenvorr. DN) 15 
used in Canada in certain commercial explosives formulations, other 
than slurry explosives. Elsewhere, it is also used as an intermediate 
in the manufacture of certain types of plastic materials and Ovyes tut s, 
The grades required for these uses could be supplied from Canadian pro= 
duction if demand for them becomes established in Canada. 


Although TNT had been produced in a batch process in Canada 
for many years, the plant at Beloeil was destroyed by fire in 1958 and 
was replaced by a new plant, completed in 1962, This new plant was 
described by a spokesman for C.I.L. in the following manner: 


"the new plant ... utilizes a novel continuous process which 
is expected to be extremely efficient and sales b,..u,'o new 
plant represents the first commercial application of this 
process in the world, (2) 


Although the building of the new plant was said to have been 
delayed by the availability in the U.S.A. for a number of years of war 
surplus TNT at very low prices, the plant was expected to be a very 
economical producer of TNT for the growing requirements of that product 
in blasting slurries, the use of which C.1I.L. was actively developing. 

The plant was reported to have adequate capacity for foreseeable Cana~ 
dian demand of TNT, with a margin available for export. The raw materials 
are available from Canadian sources, some being made by the company at 
Beloeil. 


(1) Transcript, Vol? 107, p.-16161 
(2) Same, Vol. 107, p. 16161 
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The plant gains added economic advantage through the avail- 
ability of recoverable dilute sulphuric acidiwhiith Ose inet s paleo 
use in the manufacture of fertilizers at the same site. 


Because there was no production of TNT or DNT in the period 
1959 to 1962, the Canadian market is reflected in the imports of the 
products in those years. The statistics on imports combine the two 
products and also provide for inclusion of perchlorate of ammonia 
which, however, is understood not to have been imported. 


Imports of Trinitrotoluol, Binitrotoluol, 


195710 L963 


1000 1b. $t000 
Ue 10 D 
1958 1,429 166 
1959 1, 283 32 
1960 1, 945 413 
1961 3,895 378 
1962 5173 55h 
1963 owes 303 


Source: D,B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8131 


Statements made at the public hearing by the spokesman for 
C.I.L. that the requirements of DNT are about one-tenth those of TNT, 
suggest that DNT would possibly represent about one-tenth of the above 
quantity of imports, All imports were from the U.S.A. and in the years 
in which C.1I.L. was not in production, most were made by that company. 
The data suggest that the demand for TNT in Canada is between four and 
five million pounds per year, with a commercial value of between 
$800,000 and $1,000,000. It is used by Canadian Industries Limited 
and Du Pont of Canada Limited for the manufacture of explosives; it 
may also be used by some mining and construction companies, 


Establishing meaningful price data at the time of the hear- 
ing in 1962 was difficult because of war surplus supplies coming on to 
the U.S. market. With respect to TNT, the spokesman for C.I.L. com- 
mented on the situation as follows: 


"The price of virgin material in the United States is in the 
area of 214¢ per lb. f.o.b. Bauxdale, Wisconsin, Jn addition 
to that price there have, in recent years, been large supplies 
of reclaimed war surplus material available from the United 
States Government, which has been placed on the market for 
bids by independent purchasers and which has been sold on a 
tender basis. The prices at which this material has been sold 
have been down as low as, I think, 4¢ a pound f.o.b. at the 
point of their availability, and our delivered price of TNT 

in the last two years has been in the 9 to 12 cents area. 


a 


"We expect, however, that these supplies of war surplus 
materials will be diminishing, and, in fact, there is 
already an increase in price because of its increasing 
scarcity. "Ll 


For DNT, the price in 1962 was said to be 12 cents a pound 
or 19 cents a pound, depending on grade. 


Tariff Considerations 


Both TNT and DNT may be imported duty-free under tariff 
item 758 when imported by manufacturers of explosives for use excluse 
ively in the manufacture of such articles in their own factories. In 
this item the products are referred to respectively as "trinitrotoluol" 
and "binitrotoluol." TNT may also be entered as an explosive under 
tariff item 666 at rates, per pound, of 12 cents, B.P., 2d cents, 
M.F.N, DNT is otherwise entered under tariff item 208t, Free, B.P., 

15 pece, M.F.N. Information available to the Board indicates that 
imports are entered duty-free under tariff item 758, 


Canadian Industries Limited proposed that tariff item 758 
be repealed with respect both to trinitrotoluol and binitrotoluol, and 
that the products should be dutiable at rates Hi ia DeGesstoel aces Ces 
M.F.N. under an item like B.T.N. heading 29.03,‘ 


Du Pont of Canada, an important consumer of TNT, supported 
the request for 15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N. for explosives, and 
stated that the company expected duties to be levied on its raw matee 
rials. 


in support of its proposed rates of duty, C.I.L. noted that 
it was an efficient producer of TNT, and had a plant capable of supply-= 
ing all Canadian requirements at reasonable prices. The duty was to 
encourage domestic users to obtain their supplies from the company. 
While the company had no intention of trying to meet the very low 
prices of the U.S. war surplus material, the company's spokesman ex- 
pected the price of the TNT produced in Canada “to be less eee ie 
developed cost of the material produced in the United States."\3) The 
spokesman expressed the view that some users might be inclined to 
import TNT even if there was no price advantage in so doing; the duty 
would encourage them to give careful consideration to the C.I.L. quo= 
tation. Moreover, in the Great Lakes region, TNT might otherwise be 
landed from Wisconsin at lower cost than the C.1.L. material could be 
shipped irom Belocil, Quebec, 


The company's argument for rates of 15 p.c., B.P., 20 Desc 
Mote ee Or CAN Grou uol™ waa simi bar to that for TNT: iL isan effici— 
ent producer, capable of supplying any foreseeable future Canadian 
requirements at prices that would favour the use of the Canadian-made 
product. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 107, p. 161656 
(2) Same, Vol. 107, p. 16161, 16164, 16180 
(3) Same, Vol, 107, p. 16169 
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In presenting its proposal, therefore, Canadian Industries 
Limited did not suggest that the company was at any disadvantage in 
producing the materials, or that it anticipated any difficulty in 
meeting the normal commercial prices which might be expected to prevail 
in other countries. The U.S.A. was the only country referred to as 
possibly supplying any part of the market in Canada, The company did 
not refer to any specific advantage that it expected to gain from the 
proposed British preferential rate of 15 per cent. 


Other Products of Heading 29.03 


Apart from the interests noted above, there were very few 
products of the heading upon which representations were made, 


Toluene sulphonic acid is used as a catalyst in manufactur— 
ing phenolic formaldehyde resin, Although the product is understood 
to be made in Canada, possibly by two companies, it has not been ruled 
to be of a kind made in Canada for tariff purposes, and may be imported 
under item 216, Free, B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N. For use in the manufacture 
of synthetic resins, it may be entered duty-free under tariff item 921 
as long as it is deemed to be not made in Canada for tariff purposes, 
Imports in the years immediately preceding the public hearing of 1961 
appear to have been generally less than $10,000 a year; more recent 
information is not available. The Plywood Manufacturers Association 
of British Columbia urged that the current rates of duty be left une 
changed, and that the product, therefore, not be dutiable at rates of 
15 0.c., Bebe, 20 Pec.>, MPN uider the resijuel pravis Gn spcoposed 
by the Industry Committee for heading 29.03. The proposal by the Ply- 
wood Manufacturers Association was opposed by the spokesman for Lever 
Brothers Limited, a manufacturer of surface-active agents, on the 
grounds that only a small part of the acid is consumed in the manuface 
ture of resin for plywood glues; the company supported the proposal 
for-rates of 15°p.c., B.P.; 20 D.0., Mieke le emu od Loliete 
sulphonic acid used for plywood glues was not established, though the 
spokesman for Lever Brothers suggested that it might be in the order 
of 5,000 to 10,000 pounds and that Canadian production of the acid 
might exceed one and one and oneehalf million pounds, 


A proposal for the continuation of tariff item 863 was made 
to the Board by Charles E, Frosst and Company in connection with 
p-toluene sulphonic acid, A.R. grade, which the company uses in the 
manufacture of steroid derivatives. The company stated that this 
chemical is not made in Canada and that, since the protection of Canae 
dian industry is not involved, the cost of pharmaceutical chemicals 
made from it should not be subjected to an increase resulting from 
higher tariff rates, When it was shown by the spokesman for the 
Industry Committee that this chemical is made in Canada, the company 
agreed that products which are made here and which are freely available 
should not be imported duty free, (1) 


Musk ambrette, musk xylol and moskene are chemicals not made 
in Canada, used in small quantities (15,000 pounds each per year) as 
ingredients for perfumes, soaps and detergents. Prices of these products 
vary considerably, depending upon type and grade of product but, in 


(2) TPIS G «VN Olee (Oy (ie bone 


ches 

total, Canadian consumption of the above quantities would probably be 
less than $100, 000 a year. They are at present imported under item 
208t, Free, B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N., and representations were made by 
Lever Brothers Limited to have the products enter duty-free until made 
in Canada; the company thought it unlikely that any company will under-— 
take to produce these chemicals in Canada, The Toilet Goods Manufac-— 
turers Association recommended free entry unless the product is "man- 
ufactured or produced in the British Commonwealth and available for 


export" in which instance the Association would Gh eens free entry 
from B.P, countries and a rate of 74 p.c., M.F.N. 


Subsequent information indicates that musk ambrette is more 
properly classified under B.T.N. heading 29.08 


The Toilet Goods Manufacturers Association submitted that 
end—use provisions in the tariff are necessary and justified for goods 
required by industry as raw materials, particularly when they are not 
made in Canada. Tariff item 264(a), under which essential oils may 
Desamporled "1s, not withine the Lerms of Reference 120; the #'n.o.p,' 
provision of that item could result in certain chemicals being clas-— 
sified to B.T.N. Chapter 29 and excluded from entry under tariff item 
26h(a) with the resulting loss of the present end-use treatment. The 
Association recommended that the n.o.p. provision be removed from 
item 264(a) or that the Board make a recommendation of similar intent, 
In addition to the chemicals noted above, the Association listed musk 
and nitro benzol, 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association sub- 
mitted to the Board a list of chemicals used by its members in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical products and recommended that some end- 
use treatment be adopted for these chemicals. The Association recom 
Mmendecs i Navirates of Free, B.Paiand) L> p.c.,M.E.N.) apply when the 
products are not made in Canada and that the heading rates proposed by 
the Industry Committee (15 p.c., B.P, 20 p.c., M.F.N.) apply when they 
are made in Canada. The chemicals in the present heading to which 
this proposal applies are: 


methanesulphonate hydrochloride 
methanesulphonate for ampoules 
methanesulphonate sulphate 


methanesulphonic acid 
toluene-—3:4—disulphonic acid 
toluene—pesulphonic acid 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture recommended that free 
enuury . On cilonopicrin,, Under Lariit) 1temy2i9e,, bercontimued when the 
product is to be used for combatting destructive insects and pests, 


Chlorfenson and pentachloro nitrobenzene were the subject of 
an expression of interest by a group of formulators of pesticides at 
the hearing onmpestieides,* insecticides, ete. or! Bal .N.c heading 38.11, 
November 21, 1962. The companies included these chemicals on a list 
of raw materials, entered principally duty-free under item 791. The 


(i transeri pt, Vol. 45,ep. 6725 
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companies requested that the rates be not appreciably increased on the 
raw materials, at least until a given material is made in Canada, at 
which time the companies agreed with the Industry Committee that the 
material should become subject to the rates of duty provided for the 


heading, (1) 


The Industry Committee stated its belief that all products of 
heading 29.03 which had commercial significance at the time of the hear- 
ing in 1961 were dealt with in submissions before the Board. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 108, p. 16333 
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ALCOHOLS AND GERTAIN DERIVATIVES 
Be laneme ab aec 7 sO etl. LO geal see OGRAND Ale. O 


This section of the report draws together the representa~ 
tions made on a group of related products at the hearing commencing 
June 12, 1961. By the B.T.N., system, most alcohols of commercial 
importance are classified under heading 29.04, but there are important 
exceptions. Ethyl alcohol is classified by headings 22.08 and 22.09; 
glycerol is provided for in heading 15.11, and crude fatty alcohols 
Sree Undersneadingwelo elo. 


In terms of commercial importance in Canada, ethyl alcohol 
is by far the most significant of these products, being potable alco= 
hol found in beverages. However, only the nonebeverage uses of ethyl 
alcohol are part of this study. Other products of considerable com 
mercial importance in this group include glycerol, methyl alcohol, 
pentaerythritol, ethylene glycol and the fatty alcohols. In terms of 
total commercial value, the use in Canada of all the products here 
grouped (excluding the beverage use of ethyl alcohol) might be in the 
order of about $45 million, of which imports supply more than 10 per 
cent, in large part of products not made in Canada. 


Many of the products which are made in Canada are dutiable 
aupravess Of 15 p.c... Bt. 20 p.c., MeF.N.; those. not+made in Canada 
are generally either free of duty or dutiable at 15 p.c., M.F.N. Two 
important exceptions are ethyl alcohol and methyl alcohol, the latter 
when used for purposes other than the manufacture of formaldehyde. 
These bear extremely high rates of duty based upon their proof spirit 
content. In general, most of the representations made before the 
Board were for maintenance of the existing rates of duty for the prode 
ucts which depend generally upon whether or not they are made in Canada. 


The products are dealt with in the following pages grouped 
according to the B.T.N, classification. While all of the products are 
alcohols or related chemicals, they cover a wide range of uses. One 
group might be considered very broadly as consisting of a number of 
industrial alcohols, used generally as solvents often in the manuface 
ture of paints, synthetic resins and foods. Another group is used for 
the production of esters preparatory to the manufacture of plasticizers; 
the alcohols of this group also are used in flavouring and perfumery. 
The fatty alcohols find their principal use in surfaceeactive agents, 
for example, in household detergents, 


ACYCLIC ALCOHOLS AND THEIR HALOGENATED, SULPHONATED, 
NITRATED OR NITROSATED DERIVATIVES - B.T.N. 29.04 


INTRODUCTION 


Alcohols are organic chemicals obtained by replacing one or 
more of the hydrogen atoms of a hydrocarbon by a like number of hydroxyl 
groups. They are oxygenated compounds which react with acids giving 
the compounds known as esters. Alcohols may be designated as primary, 
secondary or tertiary, depending upon whether the carbon atom linked to 
the hydroxyl group has one, two or three bonds to other carbon atoms. 
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The alcohols are also known as monohydric, dihydric and polyhydric 
depending upon the number of hydroxyl groups in the molecule, 


The Brussels system classifies these alcohols as monohydric 
and polyhydric, and breaks down the monohydric alcohols into saturated 
monohydric alcohols, and their derivatives, and unsaturated monohydric 
alcohols, and their derivatives. B.T.N. heading 29.04 deals with 
acyclic alcohols derived from the’ acyclic (i.e. straight or branched 
chain) hydrocarbons of heading 29.01. It includes, in addition to the 
acyclic alcohols, their halogenated, sulphonated, nitrated, sulpho~ 
halogenated, nitrohalogenated, nitrosulphonated or nitrosulphohaloe 
genated derivatives, In addition, the aldehyde bisulphite compounds 
and ketoneebisulphite compounds are classified in the Brussels Nomen= 
clature as sulphonated derivatives of alcohols. 


Ethanol and glycerol, whether or not chemically pure, and 
crude fatty alcohols are excluded from this heading and are classified 
in B.T.N. 22.08 —.09, 15.11 and 15.10, respectively. However, since 
they are closely related to the chemicals of this heading, they are 
considered in this part of the report. 


The tabulation which follows lists the principal alcohols of 
heading 29.04 according to whether they are monohydric, dihydric or 
polyhydric; the monohydrics are grouped according to the number of 
carbon atoms in the molecules, The carbon ranges are shown with some 
overlap to indicate that the products tend to form a continuous series 
rather than well defined separate groupings. For many uses some mix= 
ture of alcohols of related carbon composition can be used in place of 
a single, separately defined alcohol. However, some divisions do exist. 
The alcohols of the Cl and C2 to 06 groups, together with ethyl alcohol, 
comprise the principal industrial solvents; those of the C06 to C)] and 
C13 group are principally used for the production of esters preparatory 
to the manufacture of plasticizers; they are also used in perfumery and 
flavouring; the alcohols of the C)2 to C18 group are used principally 
as surface-active agents, as are the fatty alcohols of heading 15.10. 


The dihydrics and polyhydrics have uses generally different 
from the monohydrics, except that pentaerythritol and trimethylol ethane, 
both important industrial alcohols, are somewhat similar in use to some 
of the monohydric alcohols, Glycerol of heading 15.11 shares some uses 
with the dihydric glycols. 


Acyolie Aleonols 0 D7 Nine 9.0 


an Monohydric : 
1) Group C-1 methanol 
2) Group CU-2 ta 0a6 butyl alcohols (normale and iso-) 
propyl alcohols (normale and iso-) 
methyl isobutyl carbinol 
2-ethyl butanol 
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D Monohydric: (Conttd) 
3) Group C=6 to C-11 2-ethyl hexanol 

and C-13 nonanol 
isodecanol 
tridecanol 
citronnellol 
geraniol 
Linalol 
nerol 
rhodinel 


lyeGroun GC-12 to C=18 used an’surface active agents’ 
none mentioned separately 


5) Group C-18 commercially unimportant; 
none mentioned 


sci Dihyarae ethylene siycol 
propylene eclycol 
hexylene giycoL 


ey Polyhydric pentaerythritol 
trimethylol ethane 
2-methyl—2nepropyl-1,3 propanediol 
mannitol 
sorbitol 


Ths part of the report is organized according to the clas— 
sification above, 


Formaldehyde sodium bisulphite is dealt with last, as a sule 
phonated derivative of alcohols. It was the only derivative of alcohols 
which was the subject of a separate representation, though a number of 
others were listed in a more general submission and are noted in a 
tater part of this Chapter. 


Of the products under heading 29.04, ethylene glycol and pente 
aerythritol have the greatest commercial importance in Canada, followed 
by methyl alcohol and isopropyl alcohol. 


The Industry Committes expressed the belief that all products 
of heading 29.04 which had commercial significance at the time of the 
hearing, were dealt with in the submissions. 


I — Monohydric Alcohols 


Methyl Alcohol 


Methyl alcohol (methanol) is a highly toxic, flammable liquid 
sometimes known as wood alcohol since it was originally produced by the 
destructive distillation of wood, a process no longer used in Canada. 

It is made in large volume in Canada by two companies, Canadian Chemical 
Company Limited at Edmonton, Alberta and Canadian Industries Limited at 
Millhaven, Ontario, Imperial Oil Limited has announced plans for a 

methanol plant at its Montreal East refinery, expected to be in produc— 
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tion in mid-1967. Canadian Chemical Company synthetizes methanol from 
hydrocarbon feed stock and stated that the company, at the time of the 
hearing in 1961, “accounts for upwards of 90% of Canadian production, "(1) 
The company stated that ne ppbinins ata “would be ole bie ordertong. 0 
million pounds per annum,"\</) The production by Canadian Industries 
Limited is directly associated’ with the production of terylenes) Boun 
companies produce methanol for merchant sale, though Canadian Chemical 
Company has a captive use for a small quantity for inhibiting formalde— 
hyde during shipment. This company is said to be contemplating the 
building of an additional plant in eastern Canada, to be on stream in 
1966. Factory shipments of methanol were estimated by a trade publie 
cation to have been 44 million pounds in 1963 and domestic consumption 
to have, becnssOscamil Tions pounds: a). his consumption would have a 
commercial value of between 2 and 3 million dollars. 


Consumption of Methyl Alcohol 
By Industry, 1962, 1963 


Industry 1962 1963 
"000 Imperial Gallons 


Paint and varnish ey LAA 
Distilleries Lie EN 
Plastics & synthetic resins 25209 esis 
Industrial chemicals 2,506 apolle 
Other chemical industries 58 S5i. 
Other industries 59k 565 

Total above 5,666 Cree 


Source: Chemistry in Canada, July 1965, p. 57 


Most methanol, possibly 85 or 90 per cent, is used in Ontario 
and Quebec; the manufacture of formaldehyde in that region was said to 
use some 65 per cent of all of the methanol produced. Some 15 to 20 
per cent of consumption was said to be as an additive to gasoline and 
for injection into natural gas pipe lines, uses which rely on methanolts 
ability to absorb water and lower its freezing point. There are a num 
ber of minor uses. 


Canadian Chemical Company ships methanol by tank car from 
Edmonton in competition with water-borne imports to the Shawinigan 
Chemicals Limited plant at Varennes, Quebec or to the Union Carbide 
plant at Belleville, Ontario. The tanker rate to Varennes from U.S. 
Gulf ports was reported to be 2 or 3 cents per U.S. gallon, and the 
rail rate from Edmonton, about $1.40 per hundredweight. This rail 
freight is equivalent to approximately 9.3 cents per U.S. gallon, 
indicating a freight disadvantage to the producer in Edmonton of just 
over 6 or 7 cents per U.S. gallon when supplying the market at Varennes. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 47, De 71> 
(2) Same, Vol. 57, p. 8590 
(3) Canadian Chemical Processing, July 196> aba 
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The U.S. price at the time of the hearing was reported to be about 30 
cents per U.S. gallon, in tank car lots, but possibly in the order of 
23 cents when shipped by water in tankers. thus.) Lhe supplier at 
Edmonton, in seeking to sell to Shawinigan Chemicals at Varennes, 
would have to be prepared to take a return at plant of about 17 cents 
per U.S. gallon, or approximately 20.4 cents per Imperial gallon when 
ever the customer could purchase the U.S. material at 23 cents plus 
ocean freight of 3 cents per U.S. gallon. This price, however, is 
likely to be lower than the average of typical purchases, suggesting 
that the landed cost of methanol, when purchased in large quantities 
in Central Canada for the manufacture of formaldehyde, may be some— 
thing in the order of 50 cents. per gallon, 


The spokesman for Canadian Chemical Company Limited said 
that most of the company's sales are to the two producers of formalde— 
hyde on a negotiated price basis. Because methyl alcohol for use in 
making formaldehyde can be entered into Canada duty free under tempor— 
ary tariff item 158(a) and the Canadian manufacturer must compete 
directly with imports, these ae ete said to be "very, very much 
lower" than prices to other users.\1/ For this reason, published 
prices are not representative for the major portion of sales in Canada, 
but a comparison of United States and Canadian prices is given in the 
following table. These prices are not corrected for the exchange rate 
Dems oOr Lnesdattercnce  inwonesize ofthe dmperial/and the Uss. gallon, 
but the wide discrepancy in the published prices is obvious. Canadian 
Chemical indicated that prices have been stable since 1957 or 1958, 


Delivered Prices of Methanol Canada 
and the United States 


1959 = 1965 


Year Canada United States 
Cdn.$/Imperial gallon U.S.$/U.S. gallon 
1959 624 £29 
1960 625 630 
1961 624 230 
1962 625 730 
1963 624 720 
1964 624 230 
1965 625 «30 


Source: Canadian Chemical Processing; Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


Imports of methanol to Canada in selected years are shown in 
the following table, All of these came from the United States; most 
have been entered free of duty, likely under tariff item 158(a). Up 
GO 1963, the statistical class referred to ethyl and methyl alcohol 
and to mixtures of methyl alcohol; however, the data are thought to be 
Hearted viseroremerphnanole min 1964, the statistical class refers only 
to methyl alcohol. lxports were said to be insignificant, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 47, p. 6990 
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Imports of Methyl Alcohol to Canada, 
ve bectedsYears 


Unis 

Year Imports Value Value 

million pounds $1000 ¢/Lb. 
ey US s6 519 eA, 
BODG 20a oD See. 
1961 8.8 es a6 
1962 LOGS 410 4.O 
1963 Tee 289 4.0 
1964 O33 276 4.0 


Source: D,.B.S,, Trade of Canada, Imports; data for years 1957-63 
converted from published gallons 


Tariff Considerations 


Methyl alcohol is at present entered into Canada for general 
use under tariff item 158 at a rate of 20 cents per proof gallon under 
all Tariffs, -The.20 centseperm proof gallon was. saidto amount to abcub 
35 cents per Imperial gallon of pure alcohol, which is equivalent to an 
ad valorem rate of approximately 100 per cent. When used in the manu— 
facture of formaldehyde, however, methanol may be entered free of duty 
under tariff item 158a; in 1964, more than 95 per cent of the imports 
were duty-free, Mixtures of methyl alcohol and other ingredients when 
imported by tanners for use as a solvent for dyes for the dyeing of 
leather are dutiable, under tariff item 158b, at 5 cents per proof 
gallon under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. No representations were made 
to the Board concerning such mixtures; they would not be classified by 
B.T.N. heading 29,04, but likely as miscellaneous preparations under 
heading 38.19, or possibly under ‘Chapter 32 as preparations specifically 
for use in dyeing, 


Only one of the manufacturers, Canadian Chemical Company 
Limited, appeared before the Board on methanol. The company recommended 
raves of 15 p.c.iy 5.0. and 20 p.c., MoyoN., and also the etiuminarioneot 
the end-use item 158(a). The company spokesman noted that by this pro- 
posal it would lose the effective rate of about 100 per cent which at 
present applied to approximately one-third of its sales; on these sales, 
its price has reflected, in large part, this rate of duty. The high 
price on these sales was used to offset the much lower realized return 
on sales of methanol for the manufacture of formaldehyde "to give a 
decent average price."' On balance, it was the company's contention that 
the proposed rates of 15 p.c., Bars, 20 pic. MiP wouldercsy ita ines 
net loss for the company overall, but that the proposed rates represented 
"a sensible and reasonable arrangement between the various users of 
methanol ..."(1) No reason was advanced by the company for the proposed 
15 p.c. rate under the British Preferential Tariff, though the proposal 
was consistent with the company's general position that uniform rates of 
LD DeGo, Belay 2Qepec lp M.FoNajshould normally apply votcnenicela: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 47, p. 6987 
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At the hearing on formaldehyde, September 13, 1961, when 
end—use item 158a was called for consideration, Shawinigan Chemicals 
Limited proposed that the duty-free entry of methanol, under this item, 
be continued, The company pointed out that its production of formalde— 
hyde and pentaerythritol was predicated on the availability of cheap 
methanol. 


"Fundamental to the economics of the project was the cost, 
delivered to our plant, of methanol, the basic raw material 
in our process for making formaldehyde, If we could obtain 
methanol at the prices that applied to large volume purchases, 
€.8., 1,000,000 gallons at a time, and if the transportation 
costs on the methanol could be kept to a minimum, the project 
would be soundly based. Volume prices could be obtained by 
buying in tanker loads, Low transportation costs could be 
achieved only by locating at a point where ocean tankers 
could deliver the material directly, We, therefore, went 
ahead on this basis at Varennes, Quebec,t(1 


Tariff item 158a was introduced into the Customs Tariff, as 
a temporary item, in February, 1950 and has been renewed continuously 
Since that time, If the removal of duty-free entry came about, Shawine 
igan Chemicals could expect to pay a higher price for its anne raw 
material whether it imported it or purchased it from the domestic pro- 
ducer, This additional cost was represented by the company as being a 
matter of major concern to it. 


"We thus find ourselves in a position where our competitor 

can not only control the price of our final product, pent— 
aerythritol, which he makes in quantities far in excess of 

the Canadian market from otherwise waste material, but seeks 
through the elimination of Item 158a to control the price of 
our basic raw material as well. The nature of their operation 
is such that formaldehyde can be costed into pentaerythritol 
at almost any price, and the cost of m Eee 18 similarly 
almost anything they care to make it." z 


The Plywood Manufacturers Association of British Columbia 
urged that the present tariff treatment be left unchanged, noting that 
methanol is used to make formaldehyde which itself is used in making 
adhesives for plywood. The Association deplored any change which would 
increase the cost of making plywood. 


This chemical is one in which Polymer Corporation Limited 
expressed an interest saying that the company considers it essential 
that the duty-free tariff provisions in respect of materials for use in 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber, now contained in item 851, be 
continued. 


Methanol was included in a list submitted to the Board by the 
Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association of the more important 
chemicals to its members, The Association recommended that "some end— 
use treatment be adopted"! for chemicals used in the manufacture of 


(ag Hranscript, Vol. 56, p. 8505-6 
(2) Same, Vol. 56, p. 8513—4 
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pharmaceutical products. The Association proposed rates of 15 p.c., 
B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N. for such products when they are made in Canada. 


Union Carbide Canada Limited has produced formaldehyde any ve 
Bakelite Division at Belleville, Ontario, since 1953. The company did 
not make a submission on endeuse item 158a, or when methanol was called 
for hearing. In its representation on formaldehyde, the company noted 
that it used methanol in the production process and that barges using 
inland waterways or ocean-going tankers, of certain load sizes could 
dock at Belleville. The company, however, did not request retention of 
duty-free entry for methanol, but noted that there was a relationship 
between the rates of duty on the material and those on the products. 


"NOf course, we dontt want to be put ina position where we 
are paying more for the raw material and not obtaining like 
protection in regard to the ultimate product ... We have no 
objection ... if 15 and 20 is put on methanol, but we also 
ask that 15 and 20 be put on formaldehyde, but this is not 
the only basis upon which we ask that it be put on formalde- 
hyde. '(1) 


The spokesman stated that Union Carbide purchased methanol from Canae 
dian Chemical Company. It might also be noted that Canadian Industries 
Limited also produces methanol at Millhaven, Ontario. Both the pro= 
duction by C.I.L. and the use by Union Carbide are understood to be 
very much smaller factors in the market than the substantive interests 
expressed by Canadian Chemical Company Limited, as a producer of 
methanol, and Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, as a user, 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association expressed an THCerest 
+n methanol which its members use in the manufacture of chlorine 
dioxide. The Association noted that it opposed any increase in rates 
of duty on chemicals used in the pulp and paper industry. 


Butyl Alcohol 


Butyl alcohol is a name designating four isomers which are 
separately identified as normal butyl alcohol, iso-butyl alcohol, 
secondary butyl alcohol and tertiary butyl alcohol. Only the*ilarsy 
two were brought before the Board for discussion at the time of the 
hearing in 1961, although Shell Canada Limited makes secondary butyl 
alcohol at its Montreal East petroleum refinery and is expected to 
bring a new plant on stream late in 1965 for its manufacture. There 
is a high degree of interchangeability among the butyl alcohols and 
they are named in tariff item 207a as butyl alcohol, n.o.p. 


Both normal and iso-butyl alcohols are water-white liquids 
produced from hydrocarbon feed stocks. Both are produced by Canadian 
Chemical Company Limited and the normal isomer is produced in addition 
by Shawinigan Chemicals Limited. As noted above, Shell makes second= 
ary butyl alcohol. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 56, p. 8486 
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Normal butyl alcohol is used in the production of dibutyl 
phthalate plasticizer, in the formulation of 2-4-D herbicide, in the 


production of butylated urea and melamine resins, as a solvent in 
nitrocellulose lacquers, in brake fluids and in a number of additional 


minor applications, Canadian Chemical Company uses some normal butyl 
alcohol captively in making butyl acetate but stated that sales "have 
been substantial,m(1l Secondary butyl alcohol is used in making methyl 
ethyl ketone and as a solvent in paint, varnish and lacquer. Shell 
Canada Limited is reported to have a plant under construction for 
methyl ethyl ketone, 


Up to the time of the hearing, most isoebutyl alcohol was 
used captively by Canadian Chemical Company in making isombutyl 
acetate, The discontinuation of the latter product, however, was 
expected to make some iso-butyl alcohol available for sale; the actual 
volume was in doubt because the processes ,involved might be adjusted, 
releasing less than might be et rea) The major non-captive 
uses of iso butyl alcohol in Canada are in the production of 2—/,—D 
herbicide and iso—butylated urea resin, The butyl alcohols were said 
to be consumed in the millions of pounds annually. Shawinigan Cheme 
icals Limited estimated that 1,877,125 pounds of butyl alcohol were 
used in 1959 as a solvent in paint, varnish and lacquer and a further 
two million pounds was estimated to have been used to make butyl 
acetate, also used as a solvent by the same ciate emeen 


Consumption of Butyl Alcohol 


By Industry, 1960-1962 


Industry 1960 1961 1962 
TOOO, 1b. $000 1000s 1b. $t000 "000 lb. *000 


Paint & varnish 2,094 Syne Pan oVes 387 29039 481 
Other Chemical 
Industries 503 73 284 L0 132 129 
Industrial 
chemicals Te460 20S. GOs 2/0 4280 578 
ivenewh NOY: 628 belek 697 (Ge Sele 


Source: D.B.S., various publications 


Data on imports of all of these butyl alcohols are included 
together in statistical class 8034. The imports shown in the following 
table were almost entirely from the U.S.A., except for 1,734,170 pounds , 
valued at $279,446 imported in 1962 from the United Kingdom. Imports of 
isoebutyl alcohol were said to represent a substantial part of the market, 
The manufacturer o So was thought to import a mixture of normal and 
iso butyl alcohol, \4 


(1) Transcript, Vol. LS GD. (LOG 
7 spatiee al oleh Seo. G73 e075 
(3) Same, Vol. 6, p. 6884-5 

(4) Same, Vol. 48, p. 7161 
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Imports of Butyl Alcohol 
wf BORE LO DOO Meee eek 


Total Total Unit Dutiable 
Year Imports Value Value Imports 

100 Che Bap $000 $/1b. "O00" Lb, 
1959 1,542 202 613 531 
1960 ga sah yg = bii i ia 
1961 1,478 paws oly 393 
1962 3,698 SAL SD ES: 1 
1963 3,263 14,0 £13 715 
1964 pee 168 ele L222 


Source: D.B.5S., Trade of Canada, Imports 


Normal butyl alcohol is, apparently, exported to the U.K, 
and Europe, while iso-butyl alcohol is not exported from Canada in 
significant amounts. 


The published prices of normal butanol and iso—butanol in 
Canada and the United States are shown in the following table. Both 
are in tank car quantities and on a delivered basis. 


Prices of Normal Butanol and Iso Butanol 
Canada and the United States 


Normal—Butanol Iso—Butanol 
Canada Ugo, Ad Canada Uae 
— cents per pound — 

1959 16¢ L 1 14 
1960 16% 154 is 13 
1961 16% 153 15 13 
1962 16¢ 154 ated Ne 
1963 162 153 154 We 
1964 16 133 10 113 
19e7 15% KEEPS 10 114 


Source: Canadian Chemical Processing and Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


Tariff Considerations 


All the isomers of butyl alcohol are included in tariff item 
eGia, UButytaleoholien, csp, sat raves or ree ee end Oo eco 
M.F.N. End-use item 791 allows butyl alcohol to be entered into Canada 
duty-free for the manufacture of insecticides, As shown earlier in the 
table on imports, much the greater part of the imports is duty-free. 


Canadian Chemical Company Limited and Shawinigan Chemicals 
Limited made representations on butyl alcohols, Shawinigan maintained 
that the broad competitiveness among these alcohols illustrates the 
need for general heading rates and said: 


Gy 


"This broad competitiveness illustrates the need for general 
heading rates, The market for Cj) alcohols or products made 
from them changes, or can change, simply by a shift in rela- 
tive price to another alcohol or mixtures of several alcohols. 
Any attempt to accord any exception in this group would simply 
tend to encourage the use of non—Canadian alcohols at the 
expense of the Canadian producers, Nor is there any sound 
reason why the various alcohols in this range that are made 

in Canada. should be accorded different rates one from the 
other, "(1) 


The heading rates which were generally proposed were 15 p.c., 
B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N. Canadian Chemical Company recommended rates of 
i> p.c., Gor. and 20 p.c., M.Y.N., saying that the proposed’ increase 
in the British preferential rate is "more ,.. a matter of consistency 
than of logic,"(2) 


This chemical was included in a list submitted to the Board 
by the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association in recommend= 
ing that "some end-use treatment be adopted" for chemicals used in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical products, The Association suggested 
that rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. should apply when the 
chemicals are not made in Canada and that the heading rates suggested 
by the Industry Committee (15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.) apply 
when they are made in Canada. 


Propyl Alcohols 


The two isomers of propyl alcohol are normal propyl alcohol 
and isopropyl alcohol. They have little in common except their chem- 
ical formula, Both are clear, colourless liquids and in common with 
the other low carbon alcohols, have good solvent characteristics. 


Isopropyl alcohol, (or isopropanol) is the more important of 
tievtwo. Jteis:used asva’ solvent in lacquers, paints; resins, gums 
and essential oils, in hydraulic fluid and anti-freeze preparations 
and as a germicide in liniments, cosmetics and pharmaceuticals. It is 
also used in the production of isopropyl acetate, a lacquer solvent. 


At the time of the hearing it was made in Canada by B.A.= 
Shawinigan Limited, now part of Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, and Shell 
Canada Limited, Shellts reported new facilities at Montreal East for 
making methyl ethyl ketone and secondary butyl alcohol, to come on 
stream late in 1965, are expected vo free the older Seen rie TOK 
increased production of isopropyl alcohol and acetone, 3) Because 
facilities can be shifted from manufacturing one product to making 
another, plant capacity is quite indeterminate a6 was said by 
Shawinigan to be ample to supply Canadian needs. L) At B,A,—Shawinigan'ts 
plant at Montreal the acetone manufactured as a co—product in making 
phenol is further processed with hydrogen into isopropyl alcohol, in 
orderito develop 4 diversified and»expanded* market: for acetone. 


aw Pranscript,, Vol... 46..ps 6895 

(2p came.) VOL. Ae, D.n flO 

(3) Canadian Chemical Processing, November, 1964 
(i miransccipt, Vol. 47, p. 7033 
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Imports of isopropyl alcohol declined from 1959 to 1963, 
except for 1962; all have been from the United States, Imports of 
this magnitude are very small compared with domestic production of 
many million pounds. There are no known exports of isopropyl alcohol. 


Imports of Isopropyl Alcohol 
1959-63 


Uhenine 

Year Quantity Value Value 

tO00 gallons $1000 $/gal. 
IES eS) 22 12 aes) 
1960 16 Ee) 265 
1961 ‘i 6 287 
1962 14 avis hisal 
1963 4 D eea.O) 


Source: D,.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports 


The Canadian published price has been steady at 73 cents per 
Imperial gallon since 1959, while in the same period of time the pub- 
lished price in the U.S.A. has remained at 46 cents per U.S. gallon, 
equivalent to about 55 cents per Imperial gallon. As with many chem 
icals, however, shipments are likely to be made at discounts from a 
given price, and the price differential is not necessarily as great as 
this difference indicates. 


Tariff Considerations 


Isopropyl alcohol currently is entered into Canada under 
tariff item 157c at rates of Free, B.P. and 25 cents per gallon, M.F.N., 
(GATT), It may be entered duty-free under tariff item 219a(ii) if for 
use as a pesticide. 


B.A.-Shawinigan Limited and the Rubber Association of Canada 
made representations before the Board on this chemical, B.A.—Shawinigan 
proposed, thatcajratefofilorp.ce, Bi Pemands2Otn, canal Mel egshouldsie 
applied to imports of "all this range of saturated monohydric alcohols (1) 
The Rubber Association opposed any "proposal that may be submitted to 
the ae ven an increase in the present M.F.N. duty on isopropyl 
alcohol'\< ,» but concurred with the Industry Committee's proposal for 
15 PC. shoe stench seep. ee, fe te 


This chemical was included in a list submitted to the Board 
by the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association of products of 
importance to its members in recommending that "some end-use treatment 
be adopted" for chemicals used in the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
products, The Association suggested that rates of Free, B.P. and 15 
p.c., M.F.N. should apply when the chemicals are not made in Canada 
and that the heading rates suggested by the Industry Committee (iaples. 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.) apply when they are made in Canada. 


Gy Pranscri ply Olos11. Peels 
(2) Same, Vol. 47, p. 7056 
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Normal propyl alcohol is made in Canada only by the Canadian 
Chemical Company Limited, whose capacity to ce it was said to be 
a considerable multiple of the market in Canada,\l/) It is made from 
hydrocarbon feed stocks at Edmonton, Alberta, Some of the product is 
used captively in making normal propyl acetate but the major, non— 
captive use in Canada is in the manufacture of flexible printing inks 
for polyethylene film; it is also used as a solvent. Over 80 per cent 
of domestic sales were said to occur in Ontario and Quebec, 


Imports were believed to be negligible, while exports of this 
chemical are "a large and growing element't of the company's export pron 
gramme, (2) Published prices have been constant at 113 cents per pound 


in both Canada and the United States since 1959. 


The tariff item under which normal propyl alcohol is imported 
Toe iaeleravescmOlg sp.c, 6B. Pvand? 20up.c.,. MOP Ny © Canadian’ Chemical 
Company, the only company to appear before the Board on this Chemrcais 
wants it to remain dutiable at these rates, No representation was made 
as to why these rates were regarded as appropriate specifically for 
normal propyl alcohol; they were the rates more generally favoured by 
the company. 


Normal propyl alcohol was included in a list submitted to the 
Board by the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association of chem— 
icals of minor importance to its members in recommending that "some 
end-use treatment" be adopted for chemicals used in the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical products, The Association suggested that rates of Puce. 
B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N. should apply when the chemicals are not made 
in Canada and that the heading rates suggested by the Industry Committee 
(iS pec., BPs and 20 p.ce. MIFIN.) apply when they are made in Canada: 


Other Alcohols in the ©2 to C6 Range 


Shawinigan Chemicals Limited noted that, "The major alcohols 
in the C2 to C6 range are made in Canada. For example, ethanol (ea). 
propanol (C3), butanol (C4), fusel oil (an impure amyl alcohol, C5), 
hexanol (C6), are all made in Canada." The company said that these 
alcohols are all competitive with one another, particularly in solvent 
applications, and their various combinations or mixtures are used, 
depending upon prices, Ethanol is discussed below under heading 22.08; 
propanol and butanol have been dealt with above; fusel oil is dealt 
with as a mixture under heading 38.19; no submissions were made specifi- 
cally on hexanol; Nehexanol is named in tariff item 875a which provides 
duty-free entry for a number of chemicals for use in the manufacture of 
antibiotics and certain other pharmaceutical products. 


A minor member of this group of alcohols that was brought to 
the Board's attention is methyl isobutyl carbinol, variously known as 
methyl amyl alcohol and 4=methyl pentanee2—ol, At the time of the heare 
ing, in June, 1961, Canadian Chemical Company Limited was the only pro= 
ducer, but B,A.,—Shawinigan Limited stated that the company expected to 


Pel ranseripu se VOU. i) 3. ps (C24 
2) pame,» Voy 17 ps (C22 
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produce it "within the Seema It is made by reacting acetone with 
itself in a process known as aldoling; methyl iso butyl ketone is a 
COeproduct and the relative volume of each produced can be controlled 
within broad limits. 


Methyl isobutyl carbinol is, in common with the other alcoe 
hols, used as a solvent; it is also used in hydraulic fluids and as a 
frothing agent in ore flotation. Tome Chemical Company said "this 
is a relatively small volume item," 2) In discussing its interchange 
ability with other alcohols the company spokesman noted: "tit is extrae 
ordinarily difficult to say there is a given demand for methyl amyl 
alcohol ... There are alternative alcohols which are equally suitable 
eos - Con't think anyone couldutrouniuiiy ay Ne any assurance just 
what the demand for methyl amyl alcohol is." 3 Captive use by Canadian 
Chemical Company for making methyl amyl acetate was said to be substan 
tially larger than sales although the volume used was small. Imports 
and exports are negligible, 


Canadian Chemical Company said that, because the major come 
mercial use for this chemical is as a frothing agent in the recovery 
of metals from ores, a major portion of the Canadian company's sales 
is at the United States price. For this use it was said to be entered 
"erroneously" under kar: item 270 which is "oil for use in the cone 
centration of ores."\4) Originally pine oil was used in the ae Here 
process, and methyl isobutyl carbinol has been "ruled as an oil." 
The rate is Free under all Tariffs. The more appropriate tariff item 
is..probably ;(llvat rates.ofal bubsCasubelhs and 20gpscen si sal eaeeoun 
companies, B,A,—Shawinigan and Canadian Chemical, recommended that 
rates of lj.p.6.3 BaP. and. 204p.0. uM si. Neshoutdeapp ly. 


Other alcohols in the C2 to 06 range were not specifically 
brought to the Board's attention. However, Shawinigan Chemicals 
Limited noted that the broad competitiveness of these alcohols "illuse 
trates the need for general heading rates ... Nor is there any sound 
reason why the various alcohols in this range that are made in Canada 
should be accorded different rates one from the other."(6) The company 
proposed that "no exception below the heading rates be granted on 
saturated monohydric alcohols in this range that are classified under 
Heading 29.04."(7) 


Nonanol, Isodecanol and Tridecanol 


These alcohols, which are in the C6 to C13 groups, are made 
from the olefinic part of a hydrocarbon feedstock, They are not made 
in Canada and while, at the time of the hearing in 1961 they were not 
being used in Canada, Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, by whom 
they are made in England, "confidently expected ... that prior to the 


Transcript, Volts =Dew{O4O 
same, Vol. 47, p. 7059 
mame, VOU AS, . Dea s/ li 
panic, Vols wh? fps. (OO) 
Jesame, Vol AS. pe Wil 
Same, Vol. 46, p. 6895 
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conclusion of hearings on Reference No. 120 a sizeable market for them 
will have developed in Canada. '"(1) 


These alcohols are used chiefly in making phthalate esters 
for use as polyvinyl chloride plasticizers. The plasticizers were 
claimed to have superior qualities that made them especially useful in 
extending the life of finished polyvinyl chloride plastics. Nonanol 
has a further specialized application in the manufacture of lubricants 
for such high performance applications as jet engines. The same cheme 
ical is useful for retarding sprouting in stored potatoes. Tridecanol 
is used in surface active agents. 


Shawinigan Chemicals Limited pointed out that these alcohols 
are competitive in use with others that are made in Canada; the superi- 
ority of nonanol, isodecanol and tridecanol for the applications men= 
tioned was denied by this compa who again asserted the interchange= 
ability of the alcohols in eaten 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited noted that these alcom 
hols may be entered into Canada under tariff item 208t at rates of 
Free, B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N. If for use in making plastics they may 
be entered free under end-use tariff item 921. Some entries might be 
duty-free under tariff item 219a, if for use as herbicides and some, 
possibly at rates of Free, B.P., 5 p.c., M.F.N., under item 220e, if 
of a class or kind not made in Canada and for use in the manufacture of 
additives for heating, lubricating and fuel oils. The company proposed 
that, if endeuse items were "eliminated from the tariff it would be 
reasonable to apply to all imports of these alcohols the rates now 
provided for other uses under Item 208t. If and when any of these 
alcohols is made in Canada in quantity substantial in relation to Canae 
dian requirements, I.0.1. would not object to the imposition of duty 
races) on that aleohol at. 15 p.c., B.P,.and 20 p,c., M.F.N. as has been 
proposed, '"(3) 


Because alcohols made in Canada can be used to make products 
competitive with those made from nonanol, isodecanol and tridecanol, 
Shawinigan Chemicals Limited proposed that rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
BOI Delon ilete ten Should apply. 


Citronellol, Geraniol, Linalol, Nerol and Rhodinol 


These alcohols are not made in Canada. Consumption is small 
in Canada and the products are imported from the United Kingdom, They 
are used in Canada in the manufacture of perfume, toilet preparations 
and related items. 


W.d. Bush & Co. (Canada) Ltd, imports linalol from the parent 
company in England, using some of it and selling some to other Canadian 
manufacturers engaged in work similar to Bush, making flavouring essences 
and perfumery compounds, The company recommended that on imports of this 
product the rate of duty should continue to be Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., 


DP Reve Cr OU, a VOL. A. De (LO. 
(2)" Same, Vol. 48, -p. 7188 
(3) Same, Vol. 48, p. 7187 
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M.F.N. as currently under tariff item 208t. When it becomes made in 
Canada, the rates could be 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. As noted 
below, the product, however, may be entered duty-free, as essential 
oils, under tariff item 26ha. 


The Toilet Goods Manufacturers Association submitted a pro- 
posal on all of these alcohols except nerol, showing the following 
data on consumption in the toilet goods industry in 1960: 


Consumption of Specified Alcohols by the 
Toilet Goods Industry 


Product Volume Unit Value 

rae pounds $ per pound 
Citronellol 10, 000 ae 
Geraniol 7, O00 Zac 
Linanol 3,000 Jeu 
Rhodinol 200 35.00 


The Association noted that these alcohols are currently im- 
ported into Canada under tariff item 264a at rates of Free, B.P. and 
74 p.c., M.F.N. Tariff item 264a, which relates to essential oils, is 
not within the terms of Reference 120,\1 


The Association recommended that the duty should remain at 
these rates if the alcohols are "manufactured or produced in the British 
Commonwealth and available a export, otherwise] "Free, Bb. P. . tree’, 
MOP ie and ree, General. (2 


Recommendations concerning these same chemicals as well as 
nerol were brought before the Board by A. Boake, Roberts & Co, Ltd., 
of London, England who make them in the United Kingdom and sell them 
to Canadian manufacturers of perfumes, cosmetics, soaps and detergents. 
The company suggested that these alcohols should "be accorded duty 
rates of O per cent B.P. and 15 per cent M.F.N. until manufactured in 
Canada. "(3) 


The scope of headings such as 29.04 might present adminise 
trative difficulties with respect to existing item 264a. Many of the 
products of these headings are regarded in commerce as synthetic 
essential oils, and would be eligible for entry under item 264a unless 
the provisions of items worded like the B.T.N. headings were considered 
to provide more specifically for them and take precedence over item 
264a. This problem is not unique to heading 29.04 or to item 264a, but 
is part of the general problem of defining the scope of the Reference 
in relation to other items in the Customs Tariff. The problem is dealt 
with more generally in the Introduction to the report and in the Summary 
and Conclusions, 


(1) Transcriptye Ol. Lose. 7396 
024 Dame VO, Hy ye et ( 
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A Rs Dihydric Alcohols 


The second principal class of acyclic alcohols are the di- 
hydric alcohols, The three chemicals in this group to come to the 
Board's attention are dealt with on the following pages. They are: 


1) Ethylene glycol 
2) Propylene glycol 
3) Hexylene glycol 


Ethylene Glycol 


The Product 


Ethylene glycol is a colourless, syrupy liquid, miscible 
with water or alcohol and possessing a sweet taste and mild odour, It 
derives most of its commercial significance from the quality it pose 
sesses, when mixed with determinate volumes of water, of freezing at 
specific temperatures, Pure, it freezes at about 8° F, but mixed with 
an equal quantity of water, it freezes at about —35° F, and the freeze 
ing point can be further lowered, within limits, by increasing the 
proportion of glycol. Its boiling point is about 386° F, 


As used for making anti-freezing compounds, it frequently is 
the predominant part of a mixture consisting of ethylene glycol (somee 
times referred to as mono-ethylene glycol), diethylene glycol and tri- 
ethylene glycol. While pure ethylene glycol may be used in anti-freeze 
it is more usual to use the mixture. The mixture of the isomers are 
classified by B.T.N. heading 29.04. The anti-freeze preparations are 
dealt with in this report under heading 38.19. 


3 


Method of Manufacture 


At its Montreal East chemical complex, Union Carbide Canada 
Limited produces ethylene glycol by reacting ethylene and air in the 
presence of a silver oxide catalyst to yield ethylene oxide, This an, 
turn, when mixed under pressure with naye= and a small amount of sul- 
phuric acid, becomes ethylene glycol. \4 


Dow Chemical of Canada Limited, at both Sarnia, Ontario, and 
Fort Saskatchewan, Alberta, uses the chlorohydrin process. Chlorine 
and ethylene are reacted together to form ethylene chlorohydrin; this 
is converted to ethylene oxide in a reaction with a lime slurry and the 
ethylene oxide is hydrated to ethylene glycol as described above. 


The product of these reactions includes small amounts (about 
ten per cent and one per cent, respectively) of diethylene glycol and 
triethylene glycol. Evaporation and distillation remove the large 
quantity of water left by the process, and further distillation separe 
ates ethylene glycol from the other, coeproduced, glycols if these are 
noUmesinrabiic in theses to which it is “bo be put. 


CE) Uransera pe, Vol. 54, 9p. 6i43—1 
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The amounts of the co-products actually produced can be 
adjusted to some degree by controlling the amount of water used in 
the reactions, but are governed largely by the need to achieve an 
economic balance between production cost and the revenue obtainable 
from the lesser co-products, for which there is little market. 
Removal of the water formed by the reaction adds considerably to the 
cost of production. 


The Industry 


In 1955, the Board reported, under Reference 114, the 
results of its study of ethylene glycol for anti-freeze, and of the 
ethylene glycol anti-freeze preparations. This study is not dealt 
with in this section of this report, though it is referred’ to in the 
section on anti-freeze preparations of heading 38.19. 


The domestic manufacturers of ethylene glycol are Dow 
Chemical of Canada Limited and Union Carbide Canada Limited, whose 
capacity to produce ethylene glycol, at least since 1949, has appar-— 
ently exceeded consumption. The combined capacity of the companies' 
two plants in 1954 was 80 million pounds annually, with the Dow plant 
at Sarnia, Ontario, capable of producing 50 million pounds a year and 
that of Union Carbide, at Montreal East, Quebec, (formerly owned by 
are Tar and Chemical Company Limited) capable of 30 million 
pounds. 1) Information available to the Board reveals a very signifi- 
cant growth in capacity at each of these plants since 1954, in addition 
to the establishment of the newer Dow Chemical works at Fort Saskat— 
chewan, Alberta, so that capacity has certainly more than doubled in 
thetdecade, 


The Board was advised that the Canadian manufacturer of 
ethylene glycol is at a cost disadvantage relative to producers in 
the United States. The cost differential was attributed by Union 
Carbide to "differences in investment (depreciation), raw materials, 
operating and distribution costs.™(2) One consumer, Radio Oil 
Refineries Limited, suggested that the costs of seven cents per pound 
achieved inthe rate States could be realized by a proposed plant 
at Edmonton, Alberta. 3) Tt should be noted, moreover, that Canadian 
plants have improved their position in recent years because a growing 
market has been shared by the two producers. 


The Canadian plants are smaller than some in the U.S.A. 
which range up to 200 million pounds in annual capacity. However, even 
at the earlier hearings in 1954 the plants in Canada were larger than 
some U.S. Bee? seve are reported to have an annual capacity of 20 
million pounds. 4) The largest U.S. plants are located around the 
Gulf of Mexico, an appreciable distance from the principal markets in 
Canada, although low-cost ocean freight was said to reduce consider- 
ably this disadvantage. 


(1) Tariff Board, Report in Reference No. Li’, Withylene Glycol for 
Anti-freeze and Ethylene Glycol Base Anti-freeze, p. 6 

(3) Transcript 7. Vols, sh pal Sbe/ 

(3) Same, Vol. 145, p. 21594 

(4) Industrial Chemicals, p. 382 


Jk) 


While raw material costs might be slightly higher in Canada, 
it might be noted that at all three locations where ethylene glycol 
is produced in this country there are nearby sources of the principal 
raw materials, some of which are produced captively on site by the 
glycol producer, 


Operating costs are associated with the product mise of a 
particular plant. Ethylene glycol is but one product of a plant which 
Dow described as a "“complex'', Union Carbide contended that the larger 
market outlet in the United States permitted the dedication of certain 
portions of a plant to the continuous manufacture of a specific Produce, 
whereas, in Canada, similar continuous operation is not possible, \1 


The Market 


The manufacture of anti-freezing compounds for liquidecooled 
engines is the most important ¢3 the uses for ethylene glycol, taking 
some 75 per cent of the total, 2) One gallon of anti-freeze consists 
of approximately 10.7 pounds of ethylene glycol or blends along with 
sufficient water, colouring, antiefoaming agents and rust inhibitors 
to bring the total weight to about 11,3 pounds. Since this market 
follows automobile concentration, it exists predominantly in Ontario 
and Quebec although it is substantial in all parts of the country. In 
general, the anti-freeze use is Supplied by blends of the glycols not 
by pure monomethylene glycol. 


Anti-freeze is manufactured by the two companies, Dow and 
Union Carbide, which make ethylene glycol and, in addition, by several 
other companies which buy ethylene glycol, mostly from the two Canadian 
producers, and blend anti-freeze for their own brands and their clients? 
accounts, Laurentide Chemicals Incorporated, a manufacturer of antie 
freeze, estimated that, in 1962, approximately 80 million pounds of 
ethylene glycol were used in Canada for anti-freeze, (3 Some indication 
of the growth of the market for ethylene glycol through its use for 
anti-freeze can be obtained from the number of motor vehicle registram 
tions in Canada; these have increased from 3.4 million in 1953 to more 
than 6 million in 1963; sixty per cent of the registrations in 1963 were 
in Ontario and Quebec, 


The anti-freeze preparations are dealt with In. the section sot 
the report on heading 38.19, but it might be noted here that some PI Om 
ducers of anti-freeze complained that they were at a serious disadvane 
tage in competing with the two integrated companies because they were 
either dependent upon the two glycol manufacturers for the ethylene 
glycol, or must import it over a duty of 10 per cent. Ethylene glycol 
is by far the principal element of cost in Lhe sproduction of the antie 
freeze preparations, 


(ae) Transcript, Vol. 54, p. 8192 
(2) Same, Vol. 106, p. 16070 
(3) mame, Vol. lil p, 21167 
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Consumption of Ethylene Glycol by Specified 
Industries, 1961 and 1962 


1961 1962 
Industry TO00 1b. $1000 000 1b. $t000 
Industrial Chemicals 109 15 148 25 
Paints and Varnish 796 130 963 176 


Primary Plastics and 


Synthetic Resins bay ee 862 63555 865 
Other Chemical Tnsteee a) 95: 000M 9 120300 97,000 12,600 
Tota1 (2) MQPR a Slory ManSyaztale 105,000 13,600 


(a) Includes an estimate for anti-freeze use; value data derived by 
pricing quantity at 13 cents per pound 


Source: D.B.5., various publications, together with an estimate for 
anti-freeze use 


In the manutacture of explosives, ethylene glycol ss. wih 
limits, substitutable for glycerine and is incorporated into explosives 
destined for use in extreme cold. Approximately 10 per cent of the 
ethylene glycol consumption in Canada was estimated to be for this 
use.\l) The above table indicates that about 5 per cent is sold to 
producers of primary plastics and resins which ultimately become syn-— 
thetic fibres and films, In addition, however, synthetic resins pro- 
duced by the two manufacturers of ethylene glycol could account for 
additional quantities of ethylene glycol. Relatively minor amounts 
are used in paints and varnish, the moistening of tobacco, preserving 
the flexibility of leather, finishing and. dyeing textiles. and.in elestro= 
ivi Le  COndensers: 


Based on D.B.S. data and the anti-freeze estimate by Lauren- 
tide Chemicals, total domestic consumption of ethylene glycol in 1962 
would be between 100 and 110 million pounds; this estimate, however, 
likely understates somewhat total use in Canada. Moreover, as noted 
below, there has been at times, a significant export market for ethylene 
glycol. The demand for anti-freeze purposes, following the trend of 
movor vehicle registrations, probably increased about, > sper cent 
annually in 1963 and 1964. Canadian capacity and production, however, 
are more than adequate to meet Canadian requirements, though there were 
Significant quantities of both imports and exports in each year. Data 
On inports "are given in the Tollowine table: there are snicsoubiashed 
statistics on Canada's exports, but it is known that in many years 
there are significant exports. One of the companies noted that there 
had been considerable exports to the United Kingdom from 1957 to 1960. 
In 1959 and 1960, these were caused, at least in part, by the destruc-— 
tion of a darge plant ansthe UK. an theveariier years, viero were 
shortages in the United Kingdom. On some occasions, when Canadian 
material was being shipped to the United Kingdom, roughly corresponding 
amounts were being imported from the United States to meet Canadian 
requirements. Dow Chemical reported that, with respect to its partici- 
pation in this trade, pure ethylene glycol was exported and blends were 


EB) Transeripe,. Vol. 206. p.21c0/0 
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imported into Canada from the parent company in the U.S.A. This trade 
was encouraged by the British tariff preference for Commonwealth 
material. Some imports into Canada reflect regional market consider-— 
ations and some were said to occur because of the believed superiority 
Ole one Tore) on produc. : 


"In the relatively small uses, in the use of electrolytic 
condensers where you have to have virtually a zero iron 
content, people will import from the United States because 
they feel they will not get what they require in Canada... "(1) 


During the past 10 years, all imports of ethylene SlvcolL to 
Canada have come from the United States except in 1959, when about 
7000 pounds were imported from the United Kingdom and 4.3 million 
pounds from Puerto Rico, and 1960, when about 8.5 million pounds came 
frome Verto unico sinerecent years, except for 1964, imports have been 
a small part of total Canadian use. 


Imports of Ethylene Glycol to Canada 


1953-1964 


For Use in 


Anti-freeze For Use in For Other Ung 
Year Compounds Explosives Uses Total Value 
- Thousands of Pounds -— 1000 lb. 1000 = ¢ /1b. 
1953 19,622 668 ShL7 ASH 3,090 1e6 
1954 1,003 1162 LOO 6.365 933 alee 
1955 7,529 75 145 7,749 oe 
1956 2 Th P35 pit Ze sO 
1951 Lo aLe - DO ao eee ay Cherny WO, 
195s B07 / - 2,400 DAT L 652 ee 
1959 24,128 10 9,476 Bey Cen) alae hoe 
1960 (ee SU - S3572 1G 1:26 UL 7ole 81029 
1961 1,046 Was LAL ee om Lhe ees 
1962 2, DO 919 i220 Nea L89 ed: 
1963 2 xoely) - 66 Ag 28> 271 hi Bayi 
1964 oe on aie Fab ueS Pa) Cao? Leh 


pource: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8399 and 8400. Some 
glycol mixtures might be included in the anti-freeze column 


Kxcept for the unusually large value of imports from Puerto 
Rico in 1960, all imports have been from the U.S.A. and have been duti- 
able. In 1963, by far the largest amount of the imports was entered 
into Ontario, though in 1964 most were entered into Quebec. Prior to 
1964, most imports apparently were for use in the manufacture of anti- 
freeze and entered under tariff item 20/c, at 1O prc. duty. The small 
amounts for various other purposes might have been entered under a 
number of tariff items, hence the fluctuation in average rates of duty. 
In any event, nearly all imports were dutiable in the years 1960 to 
1963, suggesting that no significant amounts of ethylene glycol were 
entered duty-free for the manufacture of explosives (item 207b) or for 
the manufacture of synthetic resins (item 923). The following table 
illustrates this situation, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 106, p. 16086 
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Prices and Pricing. Policy 


Union Carbide Canada Limited stated its pricing policy in 
these words: 


"Faced with varying rates of duty on a given product the 
manufacturer is given two choices on pricing policy. If one 
use is duty free he must price all other users on a duty free 
basis or have different prices depending on the end—use in— 
volved. Because of the depressed condition of the ethylene 
glycol market in the U.S. at the present time, we are pursuing 
the latter course, This multiple price practice causes one 
industry to subsidize another, We believe that subsidies are 
sometimes necessary when a large essential element of the 
economy is depressed, For instance our farmers are subsidized 
by taxes from all manufacturing and service industries in 
Canada. We do not believe however, that it is reasonable or 
fair to ask other users of ethylene glycol and/or the petro~ 
chemical industry to subsidize the explosives industry. '"(1) 


Stated in another way, this policy means that, if there is 
no duty on imports of ethylene glycol for a specific end-use, the price 
is comparable to that in the United States but, where a duty does apply, 
the Canadian price is higher than that in the U.S.A. 


The price of ethylene glycol in Canada fluctuated consider— 
ably in earlier years, but appears bo have been more stable in the past 
five years... 7t Least in some years the price of the anti-freeze blend 
has been a cent or more per pound below the price of the technical grade. 
Price information is difficult to assess because the different uses 
require different grades, and because of bulk purchasing arrangements. 
With respect to glycol for the manufacture of anti-freeze preparations, 
in addition to contract, bulk purchase arrangements, the glycol may be a 
blend in which other glycols have not been entirely separated from mono- 
ethylene glycol. The Board was informed that the price of blends of the 
glycol isomers, sold for anti-freeze compounds, was lower than that for 
mono-—ethylene glycol alone. 


The Board's study of ethylene glycol and anti-freeze prepara~ 
plone as LOD, (Reference No. 114) indicated a decline in the prige-o1 
wae ounylene glycol anpi—treeze blends from about 19 or 20 cents a 
eound an IOL> and 19> To abou, 10 orm 12 cents a, poundmn 1951-55. 

Overs thal period thestechnical srade declined somewhat less, fron 19 or 
PO cents uo about LS cents per pound. 


By 1957, che pricesor ethylene glycol tor anti-freeze use was 
reported to be 13.775 cents per pound whichiappears to have been about 
tne same as vie Ul. prace goretecimical (grade ccthyilens glycol, The 
price, at the time of the hearing in 1961, was reported to vary from 
$0.134 to $0.155 per pound, full freight allowed to all destinations in 
tamk cars or tank trucks. «Theppublished U.o.iprice:of technical grade 
at that time was $0,135 per pound, 


iy) ieanscript . Vol, 10pm 6000 
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The table which follows on published prices in Canada and 
ed States does not illustrate the different prices for differe 


ent purposes, Moreover, prices vary with quantity, and many sales are 


made on 


contract. The various arrangements have the effect of mate 


rially reducing the realized price below the levels shown in the table. 


Source: 


ethylene 


Tarver 
Item 


207b 


20 /e 


Peo 


Prices of Ethylene Glycol, Canada 


and U.S.A., 1959-1965 


Canada WASPS 
Year (a) (b) $U.S. $Can, 
$ per pound per pound 
1D? Onl375 OPts> 0.129 
1960 71375 0.135 OfTst 
1961 O21 350 OSS OFTsS5 es y 
1962 Os ao) ORr55 GO, 135 Oo la 
1963 e 0.155 0.135 0.146 
1964 ee 0.165 Oges OStAG 
1965 (April) my; 0.165 0.135 0.146 


U.S. prices: Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter; technical grade, 
tank cars, freight allowed, converted to Canadian prices at 
annual average noon rate of exchange 

Canadian prices: (a) Transcript. Gi peep. oro 
reported low prices used in 1961 and 1962; (b) Canadian 
Chemical? Processing. tank-car lous 


Tariff Considerations 


Three items in the existing Customs Tariff provide for 


glycol by name, They are: 
Moste 
British Favoured= 
Preferential Nation 
Description larcpe Tariff 
Ethylene glycol, for use in the 
manutactunewale exp) OSiwesene ts coe eer rce Free 
Ethylene glycol, and mixtures of 
ethylene glycol and other glycols 
in which ethylene glycol predom- 
inates, for use in the manufacture 
of lanti=freesingeeompoundst .weseees MO pice db 0) jerget 


Phthalic anhydride, adipic, abietic, 

maleic and succinic acids, hexae 

methylene diammonium adipate, hexae 

methylene diammonium sebecate, 

hexamethylene diamine, caprolactam, 

and ethylene glycol, when imported 

by manufacturers of synthetic resins, 

for use exclusively in the manuface 

ture, OL Bylbnetic resins, sin tiesr 

OWI PaCCOn te ange «5 esis «alc enG ie mr Ge Free 
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When for other uses, ethylene glycol is imported under 
tariff item 711, at rates of 15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N. Mixtures 
would be entered at the same rates of duty under tariff item 220a. 

The three items which provide for the named endeuses were said to 
consume about 90 per cent of all the ethylene glycol used in Canada, (1) 
As indicated in the table on imports, before 1964 item 207c had 
apparently accounted for most of the ethylene glycol brought into the 
country from abroad. The substantial imports of 1964, all from the 
Dame ermuwe res aimostual ladubiable.at020 pce, indicating entry probably 
under tariff item 711, 


The following companies made representations before the Board; 
the first two are manufacturers, consumers and suppliers of ethylene 
glycol, and the remainder are consumers: 


1) Dow Chemical of Canada Limited, Sarnia, Ontario 
2) Union Carbide Canada Limited, Montreal, Quebec 
3) Laurentide Chemicals Inc., Shawinigan, Quebec 
4) Radio Oil Refineries Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
5) Canadian Industries Limited, Montreal, Quebec 


Dow Ghemical and Union Carbide, as manufacturers, requested 
that duties of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. should apply to 
ethylene glycol. Dow Chemical requested that end-use tariff items 207b 
and 207c be abolished, The company estimated that over 90 Dericent,..or 
its production goes into applications where the end-use provisions 
apply; for the principal use, a duty of 10 per cent applies, Union 
Carbide made a similar statement and, in recommending that the endeuse 
provision under tariff item 207b be removed, said that the suggested 
duty should apply "for all uses."(2) 


Radio Oil Refineries and Laurentide Chemicals proposed that 
ethylene glycol for use in making Savant eet ne compounds should be 
allowed dutyefree entry into Canada. 3) Laurentide wished to retain 
"the definition of tariff item 207c."(4) 


Union Carbide noted that it is in Canada's interest to assure 
a healthy petrochemical industry. The company referred to the large 
excess of capacity jn the United States that was expected to persist 
until about 1967.45) 


Dow Chemical aes expressed concern about the large overe 
capacity in the Coan. This situation typically is accompanied by 
declining prices in the United States, against which Canadian producers 
feel that they require the protection afforded by increased customs 
duties. Because much of the ethylene glycol capacity exists in the 
Gulf of Mexico region of the Us5.A., it can’ reach the major Canadian 
markets by water at low freight rates, so that this additional cost was 
represented by the Canadian producers as not being a major deterrent to 
Unesroreien product. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. Hey ee /20c 

(2) Same, Vol. 106, p. 16069 

(3) Same, Vol. 48, p. 7226; Vol. 144, p. 21460; Vol. 145 ps, Likes 
(4) Syl, Wot. WMO ey Guise 

Mo geame Vol. n06.. py916068; Vol. 116,'"p: 17732 

(6) Same, Vol. 119, p. 17945 
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The spokesman for Union Carbide stated that the effect of 
lowering the rate of duty on ethylene glycol, "to the extent that it 
makes available to this country ethylene glycol from the United States 
or Japan at lower prices" would be to require Canadian producers to 
lower their prices, thereby producing a return on investment which is 
"less than (aarews and resulting in the danger of the plant's becoming 
uneconomic.\1) The company contended that the return on its investment 
is already small and that the penalty of forcing prices to lower levels 
might be tighter integration within the industry; the producers of 
ethylene glycol might become the sole producers of antiefreezing come 
pounds, to the detriment of those companies at present making and cane 
ning anti-freeze. Dow Chemical noted that ethylene glycol is just one 
of its several products, and that all products taken together must 
return a profit to the company, and suggested that rates of duty of 
15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., MeFiN. should apply generally to chemicals, 


Laurentide Chemicals and Radio Oil Refineries argued that 
tariff protection should be abolished on the grounds that the ethylene 
glycol producers have abused the privilege granted by the current duties, 
by using them to "squeeze the canners out of business. '(2) Although 
this situation is dealt with under anti-freeze preparations of heading 
38.19, where the full commercial situation can better be outlined, the 
broad significance of it is well to note here, 


The relationship between ethylene glycol and antiefreeze prepe 
arations was the issue of greatest importance concerning proposals for 
ethylene glycol. Antiefreeze preparations are, by far, the largest 
single outlet for ethylene glycol; free entry or particular rates of 
duty that encompass ethylene glycol for this use will have the major 
impact on Canadian producers of glycol and on the principal market for 
the product. On the other hand, it is worth noting that the substantial 
imports of 1964 were made over a duty of 20 per cent, Che rave mroposed 
by the producers, Any duty on ethylene glycol places the unintegrated 
manufacturers of antiefreeze in a more vulnerable position than would 
free entry, relative to the two Canadian producers of glycol who also 
manufacture anti-freeze on a very large scale. The cost of glycol is 
so large a part of the cost of manufacture of anti-freeze preparations 
and competition is so keen in the sale of anti-freeze that the reduction 
of the margin between cost of glycol and selling price of anti-freeze 
could be sufficient to eliminate the unintegrated producers. There is 
some evidence that the margin between the market price of ethylene glycol 
and that of antiefreeze had narrowed during the years immediately pre- 
ceding the public hearing. Furthermore, whereas at the time of the 
Board's hearing in 1954 there were reported to be some twelve independ= 
ent canners, at the time of the hearing in 1962 there were reported to 
be only three, Many of the others had entered into contractual arrange~ 
ments with the glycol producers, The unintegrated producers clearly 
regarded the free entry of ethylene glycol as a matter of very great 
importance to them in their relationships with the integrated producers, 
not because they necessarily would import their requirements of ethylene 
glycol, but because they would be in a position to negotiate purchases 
from the Canadian producers of glycol at prices that took account of the 
duty-free provision, 


(i etranscript, Vol. 1h5 ep. 21074 
(2) Same, Vol. 144, p. 21483 
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What is by no means clear in this situation is what effect 
free-entry or the proposed rate of 20 p.c., M.F.N. would, in Pact, 
have, nor, for that matter, what effect the existing rate of 10 p.c. 
has. It is not clear that free entry would enable unintegrated Pr O= 
ducers to withstand the competitive pressures that the integrated 
companies might bring to bear though, of course, free entry would 
place them in a better position to do so than would a duty of 10 p.c. 
or'20 p.c. It is not at all clear that the producers of ethylene 
glycol require the protection of a duty of 20 p.c. on glycol in order 
to maintain economic production in Canada. On the contrary, they have 
maintained and expanded production with a duty of 10 p.c, bhrough 
years in which they were said to face considerable over—capacity in 
the U.S.A, and throughout many years when the exchange premium on the 
Canadian dollar almost completely offset the rate of duty. Throughout 
these years imports were negligible except for those made by the pro» 
ducers themselves and, as in 1964, made over the very rave o1 uty 
which the producers proposed. On the other hand, the integrated pro= 
ducers could expect that their competitive position and, presumably, 
profit position would be enhanced by the duty of 20 p.c. which they 
proposed for ethylene glycol, whether or not it resulted in the elime 
ination of unintegrated producers, 


Canadian Industries Limited noted that the company is a sube 
stantial user of ethylene glycol for explosives and that the uses to 
which it is put are covered by end-use items. However, in justifying 
its proposal for duties of 15 Pets, ets end 20 p.c., Mer No ton explose 
ives, Canadian Industries Limited noted that the Boardts acceptance of 
proposals for ethylene glycol would increase the duty on some of the 
raw materials for nitroglycerin manufacture. The company further said 
"we dontt propose to make any. suggestion that duties on these items 
materials be eliminated, (1 


The above statement was made at the hearing on explosives in 
November 1962. No further representations were made concerning the 
use of ethylene glycol for explosives or the end-use item relevant 
thereto, or concerning its use in the manufacture of synthetic resins 
or the end-use provision for ethylene plycol in item 923, At the heer— 
ing on tariff item 923, Dow Chemical had placed on the record a staten 
ment in which it reiterated its request that "ethylene elysot be removed 
from Tariff Item 923 and be classified under B.N. ee) In a more 
general submission at the same hearing, Union Carbide recommended the 
elimination of all end-use items, Further, at the hearing on explosives, 
Union Carbide pointed out that free entry under endeuse tariff item 207b 
had been established 22 years before ethylene glycol was produced in 
Canada and that it continues even though the product has been made in 
Canada for a number of years. As noted above, the company requested 
the removal of this provision. Dow Chemical, at the same hearing, suge 
gested that the lack of imports under tariff item 207b did not indicate 
"that the existence of the tariff item has not been a hardship to domestic 
producers" but rather that "domestic producers have been successful in 
retaining the eas market, probably by meeting prices offered by 
foreign producers, "\3 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 106, pe. 16026 
(2) Same, Vol. 174, p. 28575 
(3) Same, Vol. 106, p. 16100 
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No other reasons were advanced for the proposed rates Cie 
Prey aa ee ere Whores specifically for ethylene glycol, and TG) 
particular for the proposed rate of 15 per cent under the British Pref- 
erential Tariff; these were the rates generally proposed for chemicals. 


The Board has not all of the information necessary to assess 
fully any differences there might be in costs of production in Canada 
and the U.S.A., differences in freight costs for the domestic supplier 
and imported ethylene glycol, or the effect of these factors on the 
pricing policy and, hence, on the profits of the two producers of 
ethylene glycol in Canada. Prices of ethylene glycol in Canada do not 
seem to have been subjected to severe external pressure in recent years; 
available information on imports indicates that they have supplied a 
very small part of total Canadian use amu, in some years, have been 
exceeded by exports. Increases in installed capacity and in production, 
shared by the two producers of ethylene glycol in Canada, do not suggest 
an increase in any hardship which the producers might have felt under 
the existing rates of duty, indicative of the need for the proposed 
increase in protection in order to supply essentially all of the Canae 
dian market from Canadian production. 


Propylene Glycol 


Propylene glycol is a clear, colourless Mon COxcL owl CULL ee 
is made by the oxidation of hydrocarbon feedstock to propylene oxide 
which, in turn, is mixed under pressure with water to form propylene 
glycol. This is the same oxidation process that results in formalde- 
hyde, acetone and finally in alcohols. Produced by Canadian Chemical 
Company Limited at Edmonton, Alberta, it is used as a solvent for dyes, 
essential oils, antiseptics, resins and other organic substances. 


At the time of the hearing in 1961, Dow Chemical of Canada 
Limited was expected shortly to become a producer of this chemical. 
Canadian Chemical Company noted that the amount of propylene glycol 
that can be produced is limited by the volume of propylene oxide yielded 
by the initial oxidation of the hydrocarbon feedstock. The spokesman 
mentioned the possibility of new uses for the glycol and expressed 
doubt that Canadian Chemical Company alone would be able to meet the 
demand ey au It was felt that Dow Chemical would be able to help fill 
the void, \1/ The new use which was spoken of was probably for the 
manufacture of polypropylene by Dow Chemical. As will be apparent in 
the part of this report dealing with this plastic material under Chapter 
39, polypropylene was not made in Canada in 1964, although a physical 
plant apparently existed which is capable of making it alternatively to 
high density polyethylene. 


Regarding uses, Canadian Chemical Company reported that: 
"Sales in 1960 were divided fairly evenly between U.S.P. grade and 
technical grade. Approximately one-third of the U.S5S.P. grade was used 
as a humectant in the manufacture of tobacco. The remainder was utile 
ized in a miscellaneous range of uses in the food, pharmaceutical and 
cosmetics industry ... The technical grade was very largely used in the 
production of polyester ceeets eee well over 90 per cent of this volume 
went to Ontario and Quebec." 2) 


GB Transceript,) Volo ds iw ps (25) 
(2 aSame ay Ole en epe ose 
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The published delivered price of the technical grade in 
Canada has been 14z cents per pound since mid-1962; prior to that time 
it generally was 134 cents per pound. In the United States the cor-— 
responding price has been 123 cents per pound since 1959. The price 
of U.S.P. grade material is about 2 cents per pound higher. 


This chemical has not been exported from Canada, (1) Imports 
are shown in the following table; quantities are calculated from the 
Canadian published prices for each year. ltt was the impression of the 
spokesman for Canadian Chemical Company that imports account for a 
small part of the total market, 


Imports of Propylene Glycol, 1959-1963 


Year $1000 1000 pounds 
NES) 120 800 
1960 190 1,408 
1961 200 1,481 
1962 105 72k 
1963 70 483 


Source: Dept. of Trade & Commerce, Chemical Import Trends 


Propylene glycol is imported into Canada under tariff item 
(11 at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. Canadian Chemical 
Company Limited made the only presentation before the Board, but Dow 
Chemical of Canada Limited advised the Board oy hoses that it con— 
curred with Canadian Chemical Company's brief.\2) Both companies are, 
therefore, in favour of the rates of duty remaining unchanged. No 
representation was made as to why these rates are appropriate specifie 
cally for propylene glycol; they are the rates which were proposed 
generally by the industry for chemicals, 


Propylene glycol, under the name propane—l:2-diol, was 
included in a list of chemicals for which the Canadian Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association requested an end—use item, as noted later in 
this section of the report under "Other Representations," 


Hexylene Glycol 


At the time of the hearing in 1961 hexylene glycol was not 
produced in Canada, byt was expected to be made within a year by B.Av= 
Shawinigan mies) The company is understood to have begun manue 
facture, and a 'Made in Canada" ruling has been issued for hexylene 
glycol. It is made by the hydrogenation of diacetone alcohol. in turn 
made by the aldol condensation of acetone which is a principal product 
of Shawinigants complex, It is used in hydraulic PhUrds . see x ba. eos 
inks and as a moistening agent for cork, paper, cellophane, leather 
and textile fibres, 


3 


(1) TGEnScrEpu ee VOleiyo.ep. 252 
(2) Same, Vol. 48, p. 7259 
(3) Same, Vol. 47, p. 7052 
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Before Canadian production began, the Canadian demand was 


satisfied from imports, practically all from the United States, ©The 
value of imports has been reported as follows: 


Imports of Hexylene Glycol, 1959-196 


Year $1000 000 porns 2 
1959 145 906 
1960 ib: 969 
1961 220 ile ieds 
1962 ole B26, 
1963 960 BYOLT 


(a) Quantity calculated on the basis of an annual price per pound 


Source: Dept. of Trade & Commerce, Chemical Import Trends 


Since mid-1961, the Canadian published price has been vari- 
ously 17 or 174 cents per pound in tank car quantities, freight 
allowed; prior to that time it was 16 cents per pound. The published 
price in the U.S.A. has been 15 cents per pound since 1958, tank car 
quantities, delivered, The spokesman for Shawinigan Chemicals said 
that the laid-down price in Canada, duty paid, "is 17 cents a pound, (1) 


Hexylene glycol, at the time of the hearing, was being im- 
ported under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., 
M.F.N. B.A.—-Shawinigan Limited, the only company making a represent— 
ation to the Board on this chemical, proposed rates of 15 p.c., B.P. 
and 20 p.c., M.F.N. It was the company's expectation that a made in 
Canada ruling would be in effect "before the Board's report is com— 
pleted. "(2) The product is now. ruled made in Canada, dutiable at 15 
p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., MIF.N., under tariff atem™/1t these raves were 
said to be necessary to encourage Canadian production, though no 
evidence was presented to indicate why this was so. 


III — Polyhydric Alcohols 


The third principal class of acyclic alcohols is the poly= 
hydric group, consisting of: 


(1) pentaerythritol 

(2) trimethylol ethane 

(3) 2-methyl-2n propyl-1, 3 propanediol 
(4) mannitol 

(5) sorbitol 


These are dealt with in sequence on the following pages, and 
are followed by formaldehyde sodium bisulphite, classified in B.T.N. 
29.04 as a sulphonated derivative of an alcohol. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 47, p. 7046 
(2) Same, , Volseh7jape 17052 
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Pentaerythritol is a white, odourless, sweet-tasting, crys- 
talline solid alcohol with a formula of C(CH20H),,. With four hydroxyl 
groups, it is classified as a "tetrahydric alcohol." It is a highly 
stable compound, slightly soluble in water, and melts at 260 degrees 
Centigrade. 


Three grades of pentaerythritol are commercially available: 


(a) Pure - essentially 100 per cent monopentaerythritol. 

(b) Technical - containing 85 to 90 per cent of monopentaerythritol 
and ten to fifteen per cent related polyhydric alcohols, 
such as dipentaerythritol and tripentaerythritol; 

(c) Nitration - differing particularly in particle size, (1) 


Although, for classification under B.T.N, heading 29.04, a 
product must be a separate chemically defined compound, some amount of 
impurities which occur as part of a natural mixture is permitted, par— 
ticularly when these are isomers of the single compound. The companies 
coming before the Board expressed the view that the technical grade, 
containing the related alcohols, should be classified in an item worded 
like heading 29.04 of the B.T.N. Some of the blends likely would be 
dutiable as mixtures in an item like heading 38.19; the producers pro- 
posed the same rates of duty for the mixtures as for the product clase 
Sri tec euncemve ack. 


Pentaerythritol is usually prepared by combining an excess of 
formaldehyde with acetaldehyde in an aqueous solution of calcium (or 
sodium) hydroxide in a rather complex process. There are two Canadian 
producers, Canadian Chemical Company Limited (now part of Chemcell 
(1963) Limited) at Edmonton, Alberta and Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, 
at Varennes, Quebec. 


Canadian Chemical Company obtains its raw materials, formal- 
dehyde and acetaldehyde, by processing natural gas, making pentaery- 
thritol partly as a means of disposing of aun Cones The company is 
Baldor bea very eiiieient, Low cost producer, Z Shawinigan Chemicals 
originally obtained its acetaldehyde from Shawinigan, Quebec but, since 
1963, its Varennes plant has provided this raw material by processing 
petrochemical feedstocks from a Montreal East refinery. This company 
makes its formaldehyde from methanol either imported by tanker or 
purchased from Cana 35" Chemical Company Limited, the other producer 
of pentaerythritol, \3 


Estimates of capacity and production are not publicly avail- 
able, A press report favourably compared the capacity of Canadian 
Chemical Company Limited with that of the largest producer in the 
U.S.A. at 28 million pounds per year, (4 During the hearing on formal— 
dehyde, the representative of Shawinigan Chemicals said that the com 
pany's original capacity of 3 million pounds of pentaerythritol had 


MO Miranscrips, Vol, 48,.p, 726); Vol. 49; p. 7287 

(2) Same, Vol. 48, p. 7276-7 

fe Jmcame, Vol. 56, p. 6506, 8511-2 

(4) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, Sept. 2, 1963, p. 27 
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been raised "considerably ... by bits and pieces to remove bottle- 
necks ee: The spokesman noted that the Canadian Chemicals! plant 
was several times larger than that of Shawinigan tee oars and that 
either company alone could supply the Canadian market. “ 


There is no captive use of pentaerythritol at either Canae 
dian plant; the product is sold in both domestic and export markets. 
The manufacture of pentaerythritol was described by Canadian Chemical 
Company as a way of disposing of excess formaldehyde. 


Pentaerythritol was said to be used principally in the manue 
facture of alkyd resins for plastics, surface coatings and special fire 
retardant paints. Most sales are believed to be of the pure grade 
which is sold at the same price as the technical grade. A small pro-— 
portion, the nitration grade, enters the explosive industry when 
nitrated to become pentaerythritol tetranitrate for combination with 
trinitrotoluene (TNT) particularly for initiating devices. 


Alkyd resins were said to account for about 95 per cent of 
the use of pentaerythritol in Canada, with a rapid increase in the use 
resulting as the product largely replaced glycerol in "long oil" alkyd 
resins in high quality protective coatings. 


Published data on pentaerythritol used by the paint industry 
and by the plastics industry are given in the following table; these 
would account for most of the Canadian consumption. In 1963, it will 
be noted these two uses took 5.9 million pounds; other reported con— 
sumption was only about one-half million pounds. Thus, export sales 
must be maintained in very much greater quantity than domestic sales 
to warrant the available capacity which, at least for the larger plant, 
that of Canadian Chemical, was said to be fully utilized at the time 
of the hearing, and for which export sales were said to be a consider-— 
able multiple of domestic sales. 


Consumption of Pentaerythritol by Industry 
1959-1963 


Paint and Varnish Tota. 
Indust Prima Plastics Paint & Plastic 
t000 lb. e000 TOCOSLDS $000 1000 863 $t000 
1959 2,888 87h bE L5k 4430 1,328 
1961 likey 99 1,486 hig ab 4,668 1,380 
1962 3,437 991 ony 434 4,98h = 1,425 
1963 Dee eve ay, 700 532 Diyooe 1,604 


Source: D.B.S, Cat. Nos. 46-210, 46-211 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 56, p. 8516-7 
(2 )ecame.) Vole Aon pen (2c (soi 
(3) Same, Vol. 48, p. 7270 
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It will be noted in the table that in 1962 the pm Lon 
pounds of pentaerythritol used by these two industries were valued at 
more than $1.4 million, an average value of about 284 cents a pound, 


Ninety per cent of domestic sales were said to be in Ontario 
and Quebec. From Edmonton to the market in Central Canada the product 
was reported to bear a freight cost of $2.18 per hundred pounds, car-— 
load lots, in 50-pound, multiwall paper bags. 


Glycerine and trimethylol ethane compete to some extent with 
pentaerythritol, but because of the latter's lower price, neither sub-— 
stitute occupies a large share of the market, Alkyd resins were made 
from glycerine before the economic introduction of pentaerythritol, and 
glycerine's price and substitutability are factors in determining pent- 
aerythritol's price, Trimethylol ethanets substitutability in alkyd 
resins is apparently limited to a narrow range of surface coatings, 
especially finishes for automobiles and electrical appliances, 


Imports were reported to be negligible, with the price in 
Canada said to be usually below the U.S. price, The spokesman for 
Canadian Chemical Company noted that pentaerythritol is a very impor 
tant item in the company's export programme, the material being sold 
to more than 30 countries in 1960 in a quantity far in excess of Canae 
dian sales, The company's affiliate in the United States, Celanese 
Chemical Company, has been a major importer and reseller of the Cana~ 
dian product, apparently importing about 10 million pounds in 1964, 
Growth in Canadian demand and new opportunities in world markets are 
reported to be factors in the U.S, company's plans to produce pent— 
aerythritol in the United States.(1) At the time of the hearing, the 
anticipated increases in the external tariff of the European Common 
Market were a matter of concern to the company. 


Prices of pentaerythritol reflect changes in the world price 
of glycerine, potentially a competitive product. Moreover, to compete 
in export markets, Canadianemade pentaerythritol is priced with a view 
to prices at which other countries offer it. In 1961, at the time of 
the hearing, the price in both Canada and the United States had declined 
slightly, to 29 cents per pound from the earlier level of 294 cents in 
Canada and 31 cents in the U.S.A., for the technical grade, By mid-196k, 
however, the Canadian published price was higher, at 28 cents per pound, 
than that in the U.S.A., at 26 cents per pound. Prices in both countries 
are for delivered pentaerythritol but are not converted to a common cur-~ 
PENnCy.. 


Tariff Considerations 


Pentaerythritol normally would be entered into Canada under 
Manieiibeme/ la abirates yoteld i p.cs, B.P.. and 20 °p.c.9M.F.Naeithe 
nitration grade was, at the time of the hearing, not considered made in 
Canada and was therefore dutiable under tariff item 208t, Free, B.P. and 
15 p.ce, M.F.N.3 all grades are now ruled made in Canada and dutiable 
mnder atem —/1l, 


(1) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, February 8, 1965, p. 37 
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Canadian Chemical Company Limited and Shawinigan Chemicals 
Limited, as producers of pentaerythritol, proposed rates of 15 p.c., 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. There was some discussion about the nitra- 
tion grade of pentaerythritol being classed as a chemical not made in 
Canada and admissible Free, B.P. under tariff item 208t. The nitration 
grade was said to differ from the pure product only in the size of the 
particles and can be used in place of other grades; hence it was repre- 
sented to be possible to import nitration grade under item 208t and 
avoid the rates of duty under item 711. However, imports under either 
item were said to be negligible at the time of the hearing in 1961. 


Both producers opposed the continuation of free entry for 
competitive trimethylol ethane under item 921; this chemical is a sub- 
stitute for pentaerythritol in some uses. 


Shawinigan Chemicals was also concerned that the existing 
free entry of methanol under temporary item 158(a) might come to an 
end, Methanol is used for the production of formaldehyde, in turn used 
to make pentaerythritol. The company anticipated that it might be 
placed at a disadvantage in supplying pentaerythritol if a duty were 
applied on methanol. 


Trimethylol Ethane 


The Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association submitted 
a proposal on trimethylol ethane used by three of its members in the 
manufacture of alkyd resins, The Association maintained that it 
"possesses or confers certain characteristics which render it advante 
ageous to use in some formulations for industrial-type finishes (eeg. 
automotive finishes or appliance enamels ), '"(1) Because of these 
characteristics it was said to be superior in some applications to 
pentaerythritol. The spokesman for Canadian Chemical Company Limited 
contested this claim, however, saying that pentaerythritol and tri- 
methylol ethane are more completely interchangeable than the Associ- 
ationts brief would indicate. Prices of the two products are similar, 
at about 30 cents per pound, although pentaerythritol is 4 cent to 1 
cent lower, 


Trimethylol ethane is not made in Canada and is imported free 
of duty under tariff item 921 for use in the manufacture of synthetic 
resins, or item 208t, at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. for 
general use. The Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association recom- 
mended that imports should be entered into Canada free of duty until it 
is made here. When it is made in Canada, the Association suggested 
that the same rates, 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. should apply as 
those requested for pentaerythritol. Both Canadian Chemical Company 
Limited and Shawinigan Chemicals Limited opposed the Associations pro- 
posal, recommending rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., the 
former saying "very slight differences in performance of surface coat- 
ings ought not to give rise to exceptions in-this field." a 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 49, p. 7313 
Ceo (Same, VOL ein, "os anooe 
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2 Methyl - an-propylel ,3—-propanediol 


This chemical is made in Canada by Fine Chemicals of Canada 
Limited whose plant has an annual capacity of some 220,000 pounds. 
It is an intermediate used in the manufacture of meprobamate, a trane 
quilizer drug. It is entered into Canada under tariff item 711 at 
rates of 15 p.c., BP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N, and the company requested 
that no reduction be made in these save oa a) 


Sorbitol and Mannitol 


Sorbitol and mannitol are alcohols. They are isomers, one 
of the other, made by the hydrogenation of cane, corn or beet sugar. 
At the time of the hearing in 1961 they were not made in Canada but 
production of sorbitol was started in 1962 by Atlas Powder Company, 
Canada, Ltd. 


Although these two isomers are identical except for a minor 
difference in the configuration of the molecule, and are manufactured 
as coOmproducts, they possess different properties which make them 
suitable for different uses. In particular, sorbitol derives its 
value from the fact that it is hygroscopic, whereas mannitol derives 
its value from its nonehygroscopic nature. Sorbitol is manufactured 
and sold in either crystalline or solution form; mannitol is sold as 
a powder, 


Sorbitol is used to improve the body, taste and feel of such 
pharmaceutical products as toothpaste, food and beverages; it prevents 
crystallization of candy; it prevents tobacco from drying out, and it 
serves as a raw material for alkyd resins and surfaceeactive agents. 
In some of these uses it is said to be competitive with glycerine. 


The principal use for mannitol is in pharmaceuticals where 
it is used as a tableting base. It has another large use in electro» 
lytic condensers and is used in food to supply body and texture. 


Imports of sorbitol were valued at from about $300,000 to 
$500,000 between 1959 and 1962 and $100,000 in 1963. Later data are 
not publicly available, nor are data on mannitol. The published price 
of a 70 per cent solution of sorbitol in the U.S.A., toward the end of 
1964, was 16 cents per pound; it has varied within a range of from 15 
cents to 164 cents per pound over the past 12 years. 


Sorbitol and mannitol, at the time of the hearing, were 
entered into Canada under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 
15 pece, MF.N. Sorbitol solutions are now ruled made in Canada, 
diiaevleval 15 pice. Bor. 20 p.c., MEN, under item /11. .Atias 
Powder Company (Canada) Limited requested duty-free entry under both 
Tariffs, but requested an automatic provision to increase these rates 
Oe De Pels soot AN cee Ce ule elle 5 MUNCH. DroduchLiOn tacilitiessane 
available in Canada to supply the requirements of our country."(e 


(i) Transcript, Vol. 48, p. 7259 
(2) Same, Vol. 49, p. 7336 
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The spokesman for Lever Brothers disagreed with Atlas Powder's request 
for duty-free importation of sorbitol because of its competitive use 
partly at least as a raw material in the manufacture of surfaceeactive 
agents competitive with those in which Lever Brothers has an interest 
assa producer, 


The Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association noted 
that two of its member companies use sorbitol in the production of 
alkyd resin. For this purpose it is allowed to enter Canada free of 
duty under tariff item 921. The Association recommended that thi 
product be accorded dutyefree entry until it is made in Canada, (1 at 
Which timesrates ol 15> pressure ley 20 Gecome aro mile tueaop lye 


Mannitol was mentioned by Ferro Enamels (Canada) Limited in 
a submission at the public hearing of May 22, 1963. The product was 
said to be one of a number of chemicals used by the company in very 
small quantities in stabilizers for vinyl type resins "to prevent 
deterioration due to the effects of heat and light, which shows up as 
a discolouration during processing or in the plastic Bei tat (DN 
The company proposed free entry under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs for 
such products until made in Canada, at which time the rates of duty 
would be 15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N., under the company's proposal. 


Mannitol and sorbitol were also included in a list of products 
in which the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association expressed 
an interest as noted below. No reasons were advanced by any of the 
parties as to why rates of 15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N. were appro- 
priate specifically for these products when they are made in Canada. 


Formaldehyde Sodium Bisulphite 


This chemical is an anhydrous white powder used in the photoe 
graphic industry. It is not made in Canada but is imported by Charles 
Albert Smith, Limited from England, It is at present imported into 
Canada under tariff item 208t at rates of HPS ne (wand) DeCopelletiits 
The company recommended that these rates should not be changed until 
such time as the product is made in eee The Industry Committee 
noted that no data had been presented 'tto indicate that this had suf- 
ficient volume or significance to warrant separate treatment ety) 


Other Representations on Heading °29504 


No other representations were made on individual products of 
heading 29.04, but two Associations expressed an interest in groups of 
products under the heading. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association sube 
mitted to the Board a list of chemicals used by its members in the manue 
facture of pharmaceutical products and "strongly recommended that 'some 


(7) Transcript, Vol. 49, p. 7392 
(2) Same, Vol. 165, p. 24407 

i Same, Vol. 49, p. 7400 

(4) Same, Vol. 49, p. 7399 
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endeuset treatment be adopted't for these chemicals. It recommended 
that rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. should apply when the 
chemicals are not made in Canada and that the heading rates suggested 
by the Industry Committee (15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.) apply 
when they are made in Canada. The list of chemicals in this heading 
to which this proposal applies is as follows: 


acetone sodium bisulphite 
nebutanol 

iso butyl alcohol 

sec butyl alcohol 

tert butyl alcohol 

ceryl alcohol 
eetyloalcohol 

chloral hydrate 
chlorbutol 
4Lechlorobutaneleol 
choline chloride 
n-dodecanol 

ethanediol 

ethchlorvynol 

mannitol 

methanol 

propaneel: 2—diol (propylene glycol) 
n=propanol 

ASC spropyifalconol 
sorbitol 


Of these, chloral hydrate, choline chloride, mannitol, 
methanol, isopropyl alcohol and sorbitol were listed as the more ime 
portant chemicals to members of the Association. 


The Toilet Goods Manufacturers Association submitted that 
end-use provisions in the tariff are "necessary and justified" for 
goods required by industry as raw materials, particularly when they 
are not made in Canada, Although tariff item 264(a), under which the 
essential oils in which members of the Association are especially 
interested are imported, is not within the terms of Reference 120, 
there is the possibility that the "n,o.p." provision of this item 
could result in certain chemicals being classified in items worded 
like headings of B.T.N. Chapter 29 and excluded from entry under tariff 
item 264(a) with the resulting loss of the present end-use treatment. 
The Association recommended that the "n.o.p." provision be removed from 
tariff item 264(a) or a recommendation of similar intent be made by the 
Board. The chemicals of the present heading to which this concern 
applies are: 


catronellol dextro 

geraniol from citronella 2nd 
geraniol from palmarosa 
dimethyl octanol 

linalol’ from’ Bois de Kose 2nd 
Mero. 

rhodinol AA 
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At the hearing on pesticides, in November 1962, a group of 
seven manufacturers of pesticides made a proposal concerning a list of 
biologically active materials, among them ethylhexanediol, for use in 
the manufacture of pesticide formulations. The companies were: 


A.H. Howard Chemical Co, Ltd. Orangeville, Ontario 
Allied Chemical Services Ltd. Calgary, Alberta 
Chipman Chemicals Ltd. Hamilton, Ontario 
Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Ltd. Lachine, Quebec 
Manchester Products Ltd. Galt, Ontario 
Niagara Brand Chemicals Burlington, Ontario 
Green Cross Division 

Sherwin Williams Co. of Canada Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 


The companies proposed: 


"The signatories of this brief share the view of the Chemical 
Industry Committee that, when a biologically active chemical, 
now on Appendix II, is made in Canada, it should become 
subject to the duty rates as have been recommended for the 
appropriate B.T.N. heading," 1 


The producers proposed duty-free entry for the products until 
they are made in Canada. The proposal was based on the belief that a 
duty on biologically active materials, not made in Canada, would in= 
crease the prices of pesticides to Canadian users without producing 
off-setting advantages for any segment of industry. 


FATTY ALCOHOLS — B.T.N. 15.10 


While B,T.N, heading 15.10 refers to "Fatty Acids; Acid Oils 
from Refining; Fatty Alcohols", this part of the report deals only with 
fatty alcohols, in the context of the alcohols discussed under heading 
29,04. The remainder of the classification is discussed with heading 
29 lhe 


When fatty alcohols occur as single, chemically defined com- 
pounds, they are classified in the B.T.N. under heading 29.04. However, 
the fatty alcohols used in industry are frequently mixtures and these 
mixtures are classified in heading 15.10. According to the Brussels 
Explanatory Notes, this heading includes "mixtures of acyclic alcohols 
obtained by catalytic reduction of the mixed fatty acids of this heading 
or of their esters, by saponification of sperm oil, by catalytic re- 
action between olefins, carbon monoxide and hydrogen ("Oxo process), 
by hydration of olefins, by oxidation of hydrocarbons, or by other 
ee) 


In the Brussels classification, therefore, fatty alcohols may 
be derived from animal, vegetable or mineral (petroleum) sources, Two 
companies, Canada Packers Limited and Procter and Gamble Company of 
Canada, Limited submitted a joint brief to the Board on this subject 
and restricted their intérest to: 


Cilrariscriptin Vol. oes. 16332 
(2) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature, 1955, Vol. 1 
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"Fatty alcohol blends derived from vegetable and/or animal 
fats and oils containing some or all of the following 
alcohols as active ingredients: 


lauryl alcohol (dodecanol ) 
myristic alcohol (tetradecanol ) 
cetyl alcohol (hexadecanol ) 
stearyl alcohol (octadecanol )""(1) 


As the names in bracket indicate, these alcohols are in the 
Ci12 to Cig group. 


The spokesman for the companies elaborated the idea of the 
mixture in saying: "We have talked about these materials as blends 
containing a group of four chemicals. In actual commercial practice 
there are two dominant groups; those largely derived from coconut oil 
containing the lauryl and myrisitic alcohols predominantly, and those 
derived from tallow or similar material which contains predominantly 
the cetyl and stearyl alcohol."(2) A further product, oleyl alcohol, 
derived from natural fats and oils was listed also as being used in 
surfactants, 


These were the only fatty alcohols brought to the attention 
of the Board, The Industry Committee noted that, in its belief, all 
alcohols of heading 15.10 which currently have commercial significance 
were dealt with in the submissions which the Board had received for 
this hearing, 


Fatty alcohols are used in Canada in the manufacture of deter- 
gents that reach a retail market in such products as shampoos and houses 
hold detergent for laundry, dish-washing, etc. Such detergents made 
from fatty alcohols were said by Canada Packers and Procter and Gamble 
to have qualities which recommend their use, particularly where biode— 
gradability in sewage treatment plants is important. These companies, 
who claimed to be the largest consumers of fatty alcohols in Canada, 
recommended special duty-free treatment for fatty alcohols in contrast 
to alkyl benzene. However, Lever Brothers Limited and Colgate—Palmolive 
Limited, who make detergents from alkyl benzene, argued that fatty 
alcohols are competitive in use with alkyl benzene. The effect of 
these arguments on tariff proposals is developed later, and a more 
extensive discussion of biodegradability in detergents is presented 
under heading 34.02. 


Fatty alcohols are not made in Canada. They are imported from 


a number of countries but chiefly from the United States, The following 
table gives pertinent details of imports, 


(1) Evanscriptye vols Lose. 7433 
(2) Same, Vol. 49, p. 7439 
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Value of Imports of Fatty Alcohols, 
1959-1964, 


Value of 
Value of Value or Value oF Imports 
Total Dutiable Imports Imports from 
Year Value Imports DromgU ooh. Prom ke W. German 
$1000 $1000 $1000 $1000 $1000 
1959-1, 949 14 ee 3 ty 
1960 ee Ze 1,402 a 136 
1961 Oe 5k es AG! i 188 
1962 V5756 87 ce BaeA Zz Ze df 
1963 tog 69 a ooe 8 Zou 
1964 2, 640 ele P28) 262 269 


Source:; \DjB.o., Irade ot Canada, Imports, )s-6. 96435 


Tariff Considerations 


Fatty alcohols are currently imported into Canada free of 
duty under tariff item 865 for use in making synthetic detergents. The 
small quantities which are not entered duty-free are, for the most part, 
entered from the U.5.A,, dutiable ab 15> picapalislials wundervivemez0cr, 


Canada Packers Limited and Procter and Gamble Company of 
Canada, Limited submitted a joint proposal on this subject before the 
Board, recommending that rates of duty on fatty alcohol blends continue 
to be free while not made in Canada. When made, presumably the products 
might. .bé,dutiable at rates of 15,p.c.5 B.Psj.20apac. s/Mol Ns waceeronescd 
generally by the industry. The companies specifically restricted their 
recommendation to "fatty alcohol blends derived from vegetable and/or 
animal fats and oils containing some or all of the following alcohols 
as active ingredients: 


lauryl alcohol (dodecanol ) 
myristic alcohol (tetradecanol ) 
cetyl alcohol (hexadecancl ) 
stearyl alcohol (octadecanol )"(1) 


The companies said that their recommendations do not embrace 
all the materials which could enter the description of fatty alcohol as 
shown in the Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature. These 
companies contend that detergent products made from fatty alcohols have 
distinctive properties that separate them from detergents made from 
alkyl benzene and hence the two raw materials (fatty alcohols and alkyl 
benzene) are not competitive. As a result, they maintained, there is 
no justification for the proposal that fatty alcohols and alkyl benzene 
should have equal tariff treatment. 


Lever Brothers Limited and Colgate-—Palmolive Limited contended 
that fatty alcohols are competitive in this use with alkyl benzene and, 
therefore, the two should be accorded equal tariff treatment. Their 
spokesman said: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. L9. pee (436 
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"Thirdly, I would like to make it clear before the Board and 
the representatives of Procter and Gamble that we are not 
recommending that fatty alcohols be dutiable; we are not 
recommending that they be not dutiable. We are saying as 
they are used for the same purpose as etwas benzene that 
they be accorded the same tariff terms, t\l 


There is no doubt that each of these products can be used to 
make detergents; Procter and Gamble, in fact, uses both. The use of 
fatty alcohols and alkyl benzenes in surface-active preparations is 
discussed more fully under heading 34.02. However, acceptability of 
one raw material over the other rests to a large degree on consumer 
acceptance of the products made from them, 


Shawinigan Chemicals Limited noted that there was apparently 
no conflict between the duty-free proposal by the users of fatty 
alconols endathetcompany's own proposal’ for rates) of 25 p.c., Bers; 

20 p.c., M.F.N. Shawinigan asked that care be taken to ensure that 
any duty-free provision not be construed as including alcohols or 
mixtures of alcohols made by the "Oxo" process. A suggested wording 
was given as follows to accomplish the company's aim: 


"Lauryl alcohol, myristal alcohol, cetyl alcohol, stearyl 
‘alcohol, oleyl alcohol and mixtures thereof.(2) 


GLYCEROL AND GLYCEROL LYES — B.T.N. 15,11 


In the Brussels system of classification, this heading 
micwudes 2ilvcerol whether sin the crude or refined form, including 
evmuneuie elycerol., Itealso covers glycorol lyes, residues fron the 
preparation of fatty acids and soaps. However, the heading excludes 
glycerol put up as a medicament or with added pharmaceutical substances, 
as well as perfumed glycerol and glycerol with added cosmetics. 


Glycerol is included in this part of the report because, 
chemically; 2b is an alcohol. dt is atcleavage product of fats and 
oils. 


The Industry Committee noted that its presentation before 
the Board was intended to have the same meaning as in the Brussels 
Nomenclature, The Committee spokesman said that the producers of 
glycerol have recommended rates for all goods of heading 15.11; for 
glycerol and glycerol lyes the recommended rates are 15 p.c., B.P. and 
CORD. Comet el). sm orkenude f2lycerol, eae entry under both the 
B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs was suggested, 3 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 50, p. 7455 
(2 eoames Voll” 18 y0p.07195 
(2) sSamen ole 50hipai7493 
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Glycerol 
The Product and Method of Manufacture 


It is customary to use the word "glycerol" to name the pure 
chemical product whose commercial grades, with varying proportions of 
glycerol, are also known as "glycerine." Glycerol is 4 clear; colour— 
less neutral, syrupy liquid with a sweet taste. Soluble in water and 
alcohol, insoluble in benzene, chloroform and ether, it will absorb 
moisture, sulphur dioxide and hydrogen sulphide from air. The speci- 
fic gravity of pure glycerol at 15°C is 1.26557, 


Most of the world's supply of glycerine is produced as a com 
product in the saponification or in the hydrolysis of fats. Saponifi- 
cation refers to converting fats and oils containing glycerides into 
soaps by decomposition with an alkali, while hydrolysis is the decom. 
position of a compound by reaction with water, the water also being 
decomposed, 


In the saponification process, fats treated with an alkali, 
(usually sodium hydroxide) yield, along with soap stock, a "spent lye? 
consisting of glycerol solution and salt. This spent lye, filtered 
and concentrated, is "soap-lye crude", a grade of glycerine containing 
SO per cent glycerol, 4 to 11 per cent salt, about 0.1 per cent soap 
and smaller amounts of organic impurities. 


In the hydrolysis process, steam reacts continuously with hot 
fat. This produces a salt-free "sweet water" which, upon evaporation, 
yields a crude glycerine of 88 per cent glycerol content known as 
"saponification crude." 


These two processes yield crude glycerine which can be re-— 
fined, that 1s, purified and concentrated, It is purified chiefly by 
distillation in the presence of steam in vacuum stills, from which 
emanate the distilled glycerol vapours to be collected in condensers. 
These condensed vapours are then concentrated by further vacuum dis- 
tillation to a strength of about 99 per cent glycerol which is known 
as dynamite grade. A pale yellow high-gravity, or industrial grade is 
made by passing the dynamite grade through activated carbon to remove 
colour. The U.S.P, grade is produced by again distilling the high- 
gravity or industrial grade and then bleaching it once more by passing 
it through activated carbon. 


Since 1950, an ioneexchange process has provided an alter- 
native means of purification without distillation. The purified 
glycerine is then concentrated by conventional vacuum distillation, 


The ascendancy of detergents over soap, with the concomitant 
reduction in volume of glycerine produced, has encouraged the manufac- 
ture of glycerine from propylene of petroleum origin. Propylene is 
chlorinated to allyl chloride which in turn is converted to dichloroe 
hydrins by reaction with hypochlorous acid. The dichlorohydrins are 
reacted with milk of lime to produce epichlorohydrin, converted to 
glycerine by hydrolysis with aqueous sodium hydroxide. The product, 

a dilute glycerine solution containing sodium chloride, is purified and 
concentrated by evaporation and distillation. This process yields no 
crude glycerine, 
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The various refined, or commercial grades of glycerine are 
named, in a general way, according to their uses and depend upon 
colour and the concentration of glycerol in them. Glycerine is manu- 
factured to meet particular users specifications as, for example, 
for food, as a plasticizer for cellophane, for explosives or for alkyd 


resins. Grades may be designated as crude and refined, with the re- 
fined further subdivided. 


1. Crude Glycerine is usually 80 per cent or 88 per cent giyesrol, 
depending upon its method of manufacture, 
While it is an important article of commerce, 
tie Nes iGo le direct, Wi thy, 


Zee ueLaned Glycerine 


(a) Glycerine, U.S.P.: A clear, colourless product with a 
minimum specific gravity of 1.249 at 25°C; 
it is chemically pure except for some 4 per 
cent of water, It is employed for human 
consumption in drugs, food, toilet goods, 
tobacco, food wraps, cork bottle-crown 
Linerspyeic. 


(>) High gravity glycerine: This commercial grade is com 
monly supplied at a concentration of not less 
than 99 per cent glycerol. It is used mainly 
in the manufacture of alkyd resin. 


(c) Dynamite grade is comparable in concentration with high 
gravity glycerine but less emphasis is placed 
on colour requirements, 


(d) Yellow distilled grade has a concentration of not less 


than 96 per cent glycerol with less critical 
colour standards, 


A group of refiners of glycerine proposed the following 
specifications, designed to "tdelineate crude from refined glycerine. "(1) 
To qualify as crude glycerine, a product must conform to all three 
specifications; all other glycerines, it was suggested, are to be 
revarded, as; refined, 


Crude giveerine 


(1) Glycerol content not greater than 95 per cent 
(2) Alkalinity, not less than 0.1 per cent 
(3) Ash content not less than 0.2 per cent 


The objective of the specifications is to prevent the impor- 
tation of refined glycerol under the guise of crude, at lower rates of 
duty. The suggested methods of determining glycerol content, alkaline 
ity equivalent and ash content were those set out in the. American Oil 
Chemists Society (A.0.C.S.) methods Ea6—51 and Ea2~38, (2 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 80, p. 12256 
(2 )evane, a Vol. 80,0. 12257 
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The Industry and the Market 


Crude glycerine is made in Canada by the saponification and 
by the hydrolysis of fats. Refined glycerine also is made domestically 
from both Canadian and imported crude. Glycerine is made from propylene 
in the United States but not in Canada. While the demand for refined 
glycerine cannot be met in either country by refining the crude which 
is available from domestic fats, the Canadian market is said to be not 
large enough to justify a synthetic glycerine plant. Canadian refiners 
make up their deficiency in the supply of crude glycerine by importing 
it from the United States. 


The following companies make crude glycerine in Canada, the 
asterisk designating participation in the presentation before the Board 
by a group of companies: 


The Andrew Jergens Company Limited Perthie Oniz 
* Canada Packers Limited Toronto, Ont. 
* Emery Industries (Canada) Ltd. London, Ont. 
* W.C. Hardesty Company of Canada Limited New Toronto, sont. 
* Lever Brothers Limited forontoe Onis 


* Procter & Gamble Company of Canada Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 
J.B, Williams Company (Canada) Limited Vilile: Va vSalle,. Quer 
Wonderful Soap Company 
(Swift Canadian Company Limited) Guelph, Ont. 


Glycerine is refined in Canada by the following companies, 
the asterisk having the same meaning as before: 


* Canada Packers Limited Toronto, Ont, 
* Colgate—Palmolive Limited LOEGICO mG. 
* W.C. Hardesty Company of Canada Limited New Toronto, Ont. 
* Lever Brothers Limited Toronto,) Ont. 


A 


* Procter & Gamble Company of Canada Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 


At the time of the hearing, Canadian plants had the capacity 
to make about 20 million pounds of refined glycerine per year. A part 
of this capacity is run at a low level, however, because some of the 
companies consider that it is not economic to import crude glycerine 
to refine with that of their own make, (1 


Apparently over 90 per cent of the crude glycerine is used 
captively for refining, Conversely, over 90 per cent of refined 
glycerine is sold by the producers; small amounts are used captively 
in making toothpaste, 


The market for sie aie: glycerine was said to be about 14 
million pounds per year, (2 This quantity would have a value of about 
$4 million at current prices, In 1962, Canadian plants shipped about 
12 million pounds valued at some $3.1 million; imports of refined 
glycerine were just over one million pounds with a value of $259,000. 
The demand here accounted for, of 13.2 million pounds, therefore had a 
value of some $3.4 million, an average value of approximately 26 cents 
a pound, 


(1) Transcripu, Vol, 50, p. 7A92 
(2) Same, Vol. 50, p. 7492 
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The manufacturers of explosives, cellophane, varnish and 
resins consume most of the glycerine used in Canada, but it is used 
also in pharmaceutical preparations, cosmetics, printing inks, type- 
writer ribbons and other products, Because it is safe for human con- 
sumption it is used in food wraps, in confectionery and in tobacco. 
In many of these uses its ability to absorb moisture from the atmos- 
phere and its qualities as a lubricant are important. It may also be 
used aS an anti-freeze but in this use it has been largely supplanted 
by ethylene “slycol . 


The following table shows some of the more important uses of 
refined glycerine, Plastics and synthetic resins have consistently 
been the largest users, followed by paints and varnish. Consumption 
for explosives has shown a decline but a spokesman for Canadian 
Industries Limited expressed the view that this declining trend has 
Levoulecamorl, 


Selected Uses of Refined Glycerine 
1962 


Quantity Value Unit Value 

Use O00 1b. $1000 oe 
Pharmaceutical Soy8 ia Ages 
Paint and Varnish Pee 663 Blais 
Plastics and Synthetic Resins Bees 900 ne 
Industrial Chemicals ice 186 nL 
Explosives 1,830 Per Pe 
Total Accounted For LOO30 Cg Hae aah 


pource: D.B.S., various publications 


In their presentation to the Board, the group of companies 
estimated that "glycerine has aes replaced by substitutes to the 
CxuehluroOlmauLeasuec > per cent, 1) Pentaerythritol has. replaced some 
glycerine in the manufacture of alkyd resins; glycols have replaced 
some: in alkyd resins and cosmetics; sorbitol has replaced some in 
tobacco and toothpaste. 


Imports are a substantial factor in the supply of crude 
glycerine; on the basis of total Canadian requirements of crude glycer-— 
ine, including captive use in refining, imports would appear to have 
supplied approximately 40 per cent in 1962, Refiners maintained that 
amports Of crude eclycerine are 4 necessity because an insufficient 
volume is made in Canada to meet their needs. On the other hand, 
imports have provided only about 10 per cent of demand for refined 
glycerine, Within the refined groups, however, importations vary con- 
siderably in relative importance, with those of the dynamite grade 
being relatively much more important than some of the others, This 
reflects, in part, regional considerations; the Board was informed that 
dynamite grade is imported to supply the explosives plant at Ogden, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 50, p. 7489 


Alberta and James Island, British Columbia because of the cost of 
transportation from plants in Central Canada, 
imports have come to Canada from the United States. 
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Since 1959 almost all 
There were said 


to be no exports of significance of either crude or refined glycerine, 


Imports of Crude and Refined Glycerine, 


1959-1964 


Ree. fie rsera 


Crude 


1000 1b. $000 $/1b. 


Year 

LOS Ieee U9 
1960 6,807 
LOG eee O, Wty 
1962" = 56559 
1963 6,804 
1964 S3204 
Source: 


In 1963, imports of refined glycerine were greatest into 


1,668 
1,361 
942 
737 
835 
1,307 


«20 
43 
Aes 
mes 
e12 
ae 


98h 
807 
596 
587 
897 
1, 664 


amite Grade 


TOOO lb. $000 


261 
22h 
147 
141 
179 
379 


D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports 


ihe 


226 
228 
«2D 
pe 
020 
ars, 


Other Grades 
tO000 1b. $000 


431 
522 
1.56 
519 
950 
2,558 


bei? 
149 
Li 
118 
193 
756 


Ibs 


oll, 
«2? 
02) 
023 
020 
30 


Alberta, followed by Quebec and Ontario, each of which, however, took 
about one-third of total imports, 


The price of synthetic glycerine from petroleum origins 

appears to establish the prices at which the various grades of refined 
and, therefore, of crude glycerine are sold. 
ticularly to the United States (synthetic glycerine is not made in 


While this applies pare 


Canada) the effect is transmitted to Canada because of imports from 
the U.S.A. 


Ine. price“ol cruce 
in Canada than in the U.S.A, 
data in the following table, 
was said to be the result of 
and their possession of adequate storage facilities which enabled them 


glycerine was said to be generally higher 


and this situation is suggested by the 
The lower U.S. price of crude glycerine 
refinerst requirements for large volumes 


to buy the raw materials at reduced prices on world markets; Canadian 
companies were said to be denied access to these same sources because 


of insufficient storage facilities and the smaller market, 
ence in price in the two countries, therefore, is somewhat exaggerated 


(1) 


The differ— 


in the accompanying tabular comparison because of the smaller lot sizes 
used in the Canadian published data, 


(1) mransoript,, Vol. 50, ip. 7540 
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Prices) of4 Crude Glycerine, 


1959=1965 


Year Canada United States 
88% 88% 80% 
Canadian cents per pound 


LD 220) Oey 17.7 
1960 Lele ee 20.8 fey 
1961 22 = 25.3 Loe9 iee 
1962 22 — 25.3 14.2 Ley 
1963 22 © 262 I2e7 IMS} 
1964 22 = 27 L6s2 14.9 
1965 22 2 27 ait 14.3 


Note: Canadian prices, drums, delivered, 5—ton lots, Ontario and 
Quebec; U.S. prices, tank cars, quoted on a delivered basis 
until 1964, then f.o.b. Midwest; U.S. price converted to 
Canadian equivalent at annual average noon rates of exchange 


Source: Canadian Chemical Processing; Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


The published prices for refined glycerine are also higher 
in Canada than in the U.5.A., no doubt in part because of the differe 
ential in the price of the crude. As with the crude, the differential 
in the prices of the refined is exaggerated in the accompanying table 
because of the smaller lot size in the Canadian quotation. 


Prices of Refined.Glycerine, 


1959=1965 


Canada United States 

Goan 97%) 0 U.S.P. High UsSaP. Sy Fe Natural Synthetic 

Gravity Natural Natural High 99.5 +% 

96% 99% Gravity 
Canadian cents per pound 

Op Gey Bisco) wohe® 3322 26.9 PAIS 2192 PS 
OOO Ws 29.0) oe 3 Daw Boa Aiel 2652 Abed 20eh 
el tao sone aslo Bees 2640 Aied Zl aith 2186 
no eee 9.8 42976 BO.9 ae 26.03 2662 26.5 
MIGg E27, 37h 27 85 25.0 Ge es Le 20.0 
ae bie 2950 431.3 piee 23.0 Pes, AdeD Ait 
DOG ea eo ee las S08) ae Clan Dire 23 


Note: Canadian prices, returnable drums, delivered "East"; beginning 
in 1961. for single drums; U.S. prices, tank cars, delivered; 
U.S. prices converted to Canadian equivalent at annual average 
noon rates of exchange 


Source: Canadian Chemical Processing; Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
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Tariff Considerations 


Crude glycerine may be imported dutyefree under tariff item 
664(1) when imported by manufacturers for use in the manufacture of 
refined glycerine. Glycerine may be imported dutyefree under tariff 
item 66u,(2) by manufacturers of explosives for use in the manufacture 
of ‘explosives; the refined=is sopused.. Hefinedweiycerine, other than 
analytical reagent grade, more generally enters as an unenumerated 
article under taritY itene/ll at ravessol=loep.c., 0. bvance2®) pce. 
M.F.N.3; the analytical reagent grade is dutiable under tariff item 
Postrabl free. oR, Poel bmpec 5 Mollie 


The following companies presented a joint submission on 
glycerine at the hearing of June 16, 1961: 


Canada Packers Limited Toronto, Ont. 
Colgate-Palmolive Limited Toronto, Ont. 
Emery Industries (Canada) Limited London, Ont. 
Harchem Limited New Toronto, Ont. 
Lever Brothers Limited Toronto, Ont. 


The Procter and Gamble Company of Canada Limited Hamilton, Ont. 


This group of companies recommended that crude glycerine be 
admitted free of duty and that all grades et refined glycerine bear 
rateseor [5°p.Gsy Dele anc elo DeCeme let ais 1) They pointed out at a 
later hearing that, if their recommendation for duty-free entry 4 
erude glycerine’ is accepted, tariff item 664(1) could be deleted. 2) 


In®arguang Tor tree entry sfor crude glycerine thescompanies 
stressed the need for low-cost raw materials and noted that local proe 
ducers of crude would not be adversely affected because over 90 per 
cent of, the crude is produced ior capuive use. 


Protection was said to be needed for refined glycerine 
because the increasing production of synthetic glycerine in the U.S.A, 
could drive down the price, resulting in imports into Canada that would 
deprive the domestic producers of part of the market. The companies 
argued that the whole market was needed to make the refining operations 
economically justifiable. The producers acknowledged that the explose 
ives manufacturers were most directly affected by their recommendations 
but suggested that, because glycerine is subject to competition from 
other products and processing methods which set maximum prices, the 
explosives manufacturers would probably not be faced with general price 
increases, 


Domestic producers of refined glycerine already enjoy 90 per 
cent of the market; it appears that the one significant additional 
market is the explosives industry in Alberta which would almost cere 
tainly be faced with higher raw material cost whether importing over 
the proposed rates of duty or paying transportation from Central Canada. 
This additional market is not very large; if in 1963 all imports of 
dynamite grade glycerine had been replaced by Canadian, the additional 
sales would have been about $180,000 in a value of shipments of some 


(ap) Dvanscripy, VOL. 250,8p. 77503 
(2) Same, Vol. 80, p. 12256 
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$3 million. In the same year, if all imports of refined grades 
(including dynamite grade), had been replaced by domestic production, 
additional sales of $370,000 would have resulted, 


With reference to the impact of an increase in the import 
duty on glycerine for use by manufacturers of explosives from Free to 
15 pecs, B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., the spokesman for Canadian Induse 
tries Limited said: 


"As a result of the change we would probably purchase an 
increased amount of glycerine in Canada than we now do.) since 
we are currently importing glycerine for use at our Calgary 
explosives plant; whereas, under these changed conditions, 

we would expect to purchase these requirements from domestic 
Boo ahn (ay 


No particular support was advanced for the proposed duty of 
1D Pec. yeb. ls, “or torindicate why the 20 p.c., M.F.N. was specifically 
appropriate to meet the potential threat of imports of refined glycere 
ine. 


The glycerol lyes of heading 15.11 were not the subject of 
submissions before the Board, These are at present entered under 
tariff item 711 at rates of 15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N. No repre- 
sentations were made that these be considered as chemicals within the 
scope of Reference 120, 


ETHYL ALCOHOL ~— B.T.N. 22,08 AND 22,09 


Ethyl alcohol, like the other alcohols classified in the 
Brussels Nomenclature under heading 29.04, is an acyclic alcohol. If 
it were under this heading, it would be classified as a monohydric 
alcohol similar, in this respect, to methanol or butanol. However, it 
is not included in the heading whether chemically pure or not, being 
classified instead under B.T.N. 22,08 and 22.09, depending upon strength 
and whether it is in the form of a beverage, 


The Product 


Ethyl alcohol is a colourless liquid with a distinctive odour. 
It boils at 78.2°C and is miscible in all proportions with water, ether, 
chloroform and a wide variety of organic compounds. It is available in 
various grades ranging from anhydrous to specially denatured and come 
pletely denatured. It is found also, with certain impurities, as 
alcoholic beverages. 


Ethyl alcohol was included in Reference 120 by the Minister 
in the following words: 


"it is my intention that the Board include in its study also 
Item 156(f) with reference to ethyl alcohol seh Cy) 


Oe eireanseript. Vol, 107, ps 16141 
(2) Letter, Minister of Finance to Chairman, The Tariff Board, 
September 21, 1956 
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Item 156(f) has since been renumbered as 156(6) without change in word- 
ing. Throughout this report, where possible, reference will be made to 
the item as 156(6). 


A principal proposal before the Board was for the reclassi- 
fication of ethyl alcohol according to the B.T.N. system. Whereas 
Item 156(6) provides for ethyl alcohol of any strength, the Brussels 
Nomenclature divides undenatured alcohol on a strength of proof basis 
between the two headings 22.08 and 22.09. Denatured alcohol is clas— 
sified by heading 22.08. The appropriate references are as follows: 


a) Tariff 156(6) 


"Hthyl alcohol, or the substance commonly known as 
alcohol, hydrated oxide of ethyl or spirits of wine, 
NwOcpas oOlruuous or alcoholic liquors, nic.pa. 
absinthe, arrack or palm spirit, artificial brandy 

and imitation of brandy, n.o.p.; cordials of all kinds, 
n.O.p.3; mescal, pulque, rum shrub, schiedam and other 
schnapps; tafia, and alcoholic bitters or beverages, 
n.0.p.$ ‘and wines, no0.p., Contaiming more than forty 
per centveol proof (spiric.." 


Bb), cB, T.Nee2o, 08 


"Ethyl alcohol or neutral spirits, undenatured, of a 
strength of eighty degrees or higher; denatured spirits 
(including ethyl alcohol and neutral spirits) of any 
strength," 


oy BPN G BO%G9 


"Spirits (other than those of heading No. 22.08); 
liqueurs and other spirituous beverages; compound 
alcoholic preparations’ (known as "concentrated extracts") 
for the manufacture of beverages. '(1) 


Ethyl alcohol of item eG Gye Eierelore, 15 classitled) oy, 
B.T.N. headings 22.08 and 22.09. The Ministerts intention is here 
further interpreted as excluding ethyl alcohol as it occurs in prepared 
beverages, but including other forms, of which the denatured, or 
"industrial" was the subject of most representations before the Board. 
It should be noted that the beverage ethyl alcohol may be chemically 
identical with the industrial ethyl alcohol. 


The reference to Brussels Nomenclature requires a definition 
of "spirits" or "neutral spirits", According to the Explanatory Notes 
to the: Brussels Nomenclature, "neutral spirits are mixtures of ethyl 
alcohol and water from which the secondary constituents (higher alco- 
hols, esters, aldehydes, acids, etc.) present in the first distillate 
have been almost completely removed by fractional distillation." The 
secondary constituents alluded to are the substances which lend the 
characteristic flavours and aromas to the various alcoholic beverages. 


(1) Explanatory Notes, Vol. 1, p. 98-9 
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The Encyclopaedia Britannica describes the process of distillation and 
the achievement of spirits thus: "Finally, the vapour issuing from the 
top of the column is condensed as high-strength spirit containing few 
impurities and known as plain, neutral, silent, velvet or cologne 
spirit. It is used to dilute other alcoholic drinks which are too 
highly flavoured, to prepare compounded spirits and to fortify weak 
wines; the rest of it finds an outlet in industry." 1) As ethyl alcohol 
boils much more readily than water, the product of careful distillation 
would contain little water, 


In Canada, the various levels of government zealously watch 
the production, distribution and sale of ethyl alcohol to control its 
use and because, as a beverage, it is an important source of revenue 
and the beverage-industrial materials may be identical. To ensure that 
the product destined for uncontrolled industrial use is not suitable 
for use as a beverage, specified adulterants are usually added to make 
"denatured ethyl alcohol" or "denatured neutral spirits." These may be 
partially denatured or completely denatured, depending upon the ultimate 
use to which they are to be put. The denaturants used in other coun— 
tries are frequently not acceptable to the Canadian authorities who 
specify those that may be used, Exporters to Canada of denatured ethyl 
alcohol must have the formula of the denaturant approved by the Excise 
Division of the Department of National Revenue, Canada, before any 
importation as denatured alcohol may be entered. For certain purposes, 
undenatured alcohol is released, subject to excise control. 


B.T.N. heading 22.08 refers to a strength of eighty degrees 
or higher. This is a measure based on the Gay-—Lussac hydrometer. The 
legal gauge in Canada is the Sikes hydrometer on which 140 degrees is 
the equal of 80 degrees on the Gay-~Lussac instrument. A reading of 100 
on the Sikes hydrometer is the standard figure for Proof Spirit. Spirit 
weaker than 100 Proof is spoken of as "under proof"; spirit stronger 
pant root is soversproot.!") Proof Spirits" on Spirits-of the 
Strength of Proof" means any spirit having the strength of proof indie 
cated by Sikes hydrometer; that is, any spirit which at the temperature 
of 51°F weighs exactly twelve-thirteenths of the weight of an equal 
measure of distilled water at the same temperature, This condition for 
proof spirit is satisfied by a mixture of alcohol and water where the 
alcohol is present to the extent of 57.1 per cent by weight, the balance 
(42.9 per cent) being water, Because in Canada proof spirit is prepared 
by mixing appropriate weights of alcohol and water, and in the United 
States it is prepared by mixing equal volumes of alcohol and water, 
spirits of equal strength in the two countries do not have equal numbers 
assigned to them, The maximum strength of ethyl alcohol in the United 
States is 200 per cent proof spirit, whereas in Canada, the same maximum 
strength material is designated as 175.3 per cent proof spirit. 


In summary, this report deals with ethyl alcohol (neutral 


spirits), denatured or undenatured, in all strengths. Alcoholic bever- 
Bees ,ore nov included, in this study. 


a.) Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol.«1, .p. 544A 
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Process of Manufacture 


Ethyl alcohol may be produced by fermenting a sugar-—containing 
substance such as molasses derived from sugar cane or sugar beets. Ale 
ternatively, the sugar may be obtained by the conversion of the starch 
in various grains or potatoes, The diluted sugar, with nutrients and 
yeast added, is allowed to ferment in tanks where the mixture is cone 
verted to "beer" containing 8 to 10 per cent alcohol and carbon dioxide, 
In a beer still, the alcohol and other volatile materials, such as 
aldehydes, are distilled off and the resulting concentrates ("high 
wine") contains 50 to 60 per cent alcohol. Further distillation ree 
moves the aldehydes and other impurities, leaving about 95 per cent 
alcohol. Anhydrous, or absolute alcohol is produced by adding a third 
constituent such as benzene which, when the mixture is distilled, 
carries off the water, leaving anhydrous alcohol. 


In another process, ethylene can be converted to ethyl alcohol 
by hydrolyzing the mixture of ethyl sulphates produced when ethylene is 
absorbed in sulphuric acid. The crude alcohol is then purified in much 
the same way as that in the fermentation process, In addition, ethylene 
can be converted directly to ethyl alcohol by passing a vaporized mixture 
of ethylene and water over a catalyst made by impregnating diatomaceous 
earth with phosphoric acid. 


The fermentation of sulphite waste liquor from wood pulp opere 
ations is a significant source of ethyl alcohol. In the manufacture of 
sulphite wood pulp, wood chips are cooked in an aqueous solution of 
calcium bisulphite and sulphurous acid. The cooking’ sets free cellulose 
fibres which must be separated from the liquor. The liquor contains 
such dissolved wood constituents as lignins and sugars, as well as the 
spent chemicals used in the pulping process. After urea has been added 
to the liquor as a nutrient, the mixture is pumped to fermentation tanks 
where yeast is added, After an appropriate time, the yeast is separated 
by centrifuge from the fermented liquor (wort) and the clarified beer, 
containing about 1 per cent alcohol by volume, is pumped to a beer still. 
There the alcohol is distilled off and concentrated to about” 95 per* cent 
and aldehydes and other impurities removed by further distillation. 
Residual impurities are removed by vaporizing the alcohol which, after 
condensation, goes to storage. 


The Industry 


The industrial ethyl alcohol industry is currently the object 
of a changing technology. The United States producers, by the end of 
1962, had switched all but an insignificant share of production from 
fermentation processes to a process using ethylene as a raw material, (1) 
At the same time that the new technology has created this new route to 
ethyl alcohol, it has robbed the alcohol of its major industrial market, 
the manufacture of acetaldehyde. In the past, acetaldehyde was made 
from ethyl alcohol but now it, too, is made from ethylene and as a 
result, the market for ethyl aicohol is expected to decline, IneslL9 
million wine gallons consumed in 1961 for acetaldehyde is expected to 
drop to about 98 million gallons by 1968, ( (2) 


(1) Chemical Week, April 18, 1964, p. 60 
(2) Same, p. 59 


Lis) 


In Canada, on the other hand, the outlook is different. 
Acetaldehyde, long made here from ethylene, was never a significant 
outlet for ethyl alcohol; hence the Canadian industry is not subjected 
to the disruptive influence involved in the loss of this market, 

Ethyl alcohol is not made synthetically in Canada because the market 
is not sufficiently large to accommodate the large-~capacity plants 
necessary for economic production. It continues, as in the past, to 
be made by fermentation processes used by companies engaged in distil- 
ling alcoholic beverages and those who confine their product to the 
industrial grades, The fermentation of sulphite waste liquor is an 
important source of ethyl alcohol in this Counurys rie 57 seat snows 
nearly 70 per cent of all industrial ethyl alcohol made as such, \1 
However, because beverage ethyl alcohol is chemically identical with 
industrial ethyl alcohol, the beverage manufacturers frequently put 
some of their product on the industrial market, particularly if it 
happens to be off grade for beverage purposes. 


Productive capacity in Canada was said to es adequate to 
satisfy the domestic market, there being no imports, \< 


Investment in fermentation plants of the kind used in Canada 
are, apparently, significantly lower than in the synthetic plants as 
used in the United States, A synthetic plant costs "in the neighbour— 
hood of $650,000 to $750,000 per million gallons of annual capacity", 
compared with a cost of possibly half that amount for a molasses plant. 
The capacity of a small synthetic plant is 12 million gallons per year; 
fermentation plants are generally economic in the vangevor-3. 5 milton 
gallons per year. (3) 


The following companies were said to be producers of ethyl 
alcohol and denatured alcohols for industrial use,(4 


Alberta Distillers Limited Calgary, Alberta 
The Corby Distillers Ltd. Corbyville, Ontario 

* Commercial Alcohols Ltd. Gatineau, Quebec 

* Consolidated Alcohols Ltd. Toronto, Ontario 

* Distillers — Seagram Ville la Salle, Quebec 
Hiram Walker & Sons Walkerville, Ontario 
McGuinness Maritime Distillers Bridgetown, Nova Scotia 
Melchers Distilleries Ltd, Berthierville, Quebec 

* Ontario Paper Co. Thorold, Ontario 

“Reliance Chemicals, Utd. Amherstburg, Ontario 
lives, Adams Distilleries istd Vancouver, British Columbia 


* Listed as major producers, producing specially for industrial uses, 
The companies not marked with an asterisk "fairly regularly direct 
supplies to the industrial alcohol market.'"(5) 


There are other producers of beverage alcohols who infrequently 
put ethyl alcohol on the industrial market, 


2) D,B.S., The Distilling Industry, Cat. No. 32-206 
(2) Transcript, Vol. 50, p. 7592 
(3) Industrial Chemicals, p. 359 

(4) Transcript, Vol. 50, p. 7604 

(5) Same, Vol. 50, p. 7590 
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The Market 


Of a total of about 33.7 million proof gallons of new spirits 
produced during 1961 and valued for inventory at $17.4 million, about 
4.7 million proof gallons were produced as industrial alcohol, simi- 
larly valued at $1.7 million, or about 36 cents per proof galion. In 
1962, the latest year for tee such data are available, about 4.4 
million proof gallons of industrial alcohol were produced, valued at 
about $1.6 million, again an average value of 36 cents per proof gallon. 
Production of industrial alcohol during the earlier five years, 1956- 
1960, ranged around 6 million proof gallons which had a value for 
inventory of approximately $2 million, generally about the same average 
value per proof gallon as in 1961 and. O62 


Much of the industrial ethyl alcohol manufactured is denatured 
to make it unfit for use as a beverage, The greater part of the unde- 
natured alcohol is used in Canada for making vinegar, though some is 
used in food essences and extracts, pharmaceuticals and antibiotics, 
detergents, cosmetics and organic solvents. Specially denatured ethyl 
alcohol also is used for all these purposes except for vinegar, Totally 
denatured ethyl alcohol, not subject to controls under the Excise Act 
on sale, distribution or use, is used as a general solvent, in paints 
and varnish, in the manufacture of printing inks and, to some extent, 
in making anti-freeze, The following table shows consumption Ln some 
industries for which data are available, 


Consumption of Ethyl Alcohol 
(excluding beverage uses) 


1961 1962 
Uniteror Guat Unec Quan— Unig 
Industry Quantity tity Value Value tity Value Value 


1000 $000 $/unit 1000 $000 $/unit 


1) Pharmaceuticals 
and medicine Imp. gal. 180 381 agile 187 105 Peehie 
2) Paint and 


Varnish 13. 765 167 LC P26 208 09 
3) Plastics & Syn- 

thetic resins Imp. gal. 168 oS lh 109 101 ar Ie 
4) Soap and clean- 

ing compounds Imp. gal. 521 519 100 555 547 099 
5) Toilet prepa- 

rations Imp. gal. 294 316 0, 270 290 i ie Si, 
6) Other chemical 

ind. ip. a hen PO5 75 LG 75 86 VERE: 
7) Industrial 

chemicals Imp. gal. aes, romani ty, - - - 


8) Misc. food 

preparations Pree eels 98 253 2h oa SA 120 305 2 bit 
9) Fruit & Veg. 

canners & 

preservers Pie ge. le oe 685 i i pee gay he 682 ath 


Source: D,B,S., various publications 
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The preceding table records a value of consumption of approx- 
imately $2.6 million in 1961 and 1962. The total value of sales of 
industrial ethyl alcohol during 1961 was about $3.9 million and in 1962 
about $4.3 million, Thus, the uses listed above represent just over 60 
per cent of total sales, The major portion of the industrial alcohol 
was said to be denatured. 


It was brought to the attention of the Board that while ethyl 
alcohol is sold in tank cars, tank wagons and drums, over 50 per cent 
of the market consists of purchases of small quantities, frequently as 
small as a single drum, Ontario and Quebec account for the bulk of the 
purchases in both large and small lots, although purchasers buying in 
drums are spread across Canada. (1 


The published price of U.S. 190 proof (95 per cent alcohol by 
volume ) ethyl alcohol in the United States, in tanks, delivered east of 
the Mockies, ~has been 52 cents per Uso. galdon for bias years; in drums, 
in March, 1962, it was 73 cents on the same basis, (2 In Canada, the 
price of 165 proof ethyl alcohol, approximately the same strength as 
that quoted for the U.S. (94.11 per cent alcohol by volume ), in tanks, 
delivered Quebec and Ontario south of North Bay, was said to be 96 es 
per Imperial gallon; in drums on the same basis it was $1.06 in 1961.\3 


The published price: of one grade.of denaturedwalcohol inthe 
United States (known as proprietary solvent) in tank cars, dehivered 
east of the Rockies, has been 56 cents per U.S. gallon at least since 
1959. The price in Canada for denatured alcohol in tank car lots 
delivered in Quebec and Ontario south of North Bay was 87 cents per 
Imperial gallon in 1961; in drums, 97 cents per gallon. 


The following table shows an approximate comparison of prices 
between the two countries; the United States data are converted to 
Imperial gallons and to Canadian funds, The Canadian price was about 
Peeper cenb Nigher-than the Wlo. pricedor undenaturediethyl alcohol, 
and about 28 per cent higher for the denatured material. 


Approximate Prices of Ethyl Alcohol 
Canada and the United States 


1961 


Canada United States 
Canadian cents per Imperial Gallon 


Undenatured 96 63 
Vinegar grade 824 its 
Denatured 87 68 


Proof: U.S.A. 190 proof spirit; Canada 165 proof spirit; these are of 
approximately equal strength; the U.S. 190 proof spirit contains 95 per 
cent alcohol by volume while the Canadian 165 proof spirit contains 
94.11 per cent alcohol by volume. 


Note: U.S. prices have been converted to Imperial gallon basis and to 
Canadian funds at annual average noon rates of exchange 


Source: Transcript, Vol. 50, p. 7592; Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 50, p. 7592 
(2) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
[20eiranseript, Vol. 50, p. 7592 
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Tariff Considerations 


Ethyl alcohol may currently be imported into Canada under 


tariff item 156(6) or 157 as follows: 


British 
Preferential 
Lanai? 


156(6) Ethyl alcohol, or the substance 
commonly known as alcohol, hydrated 
oxide of ebhyl on spirits#olayine, 
Mase USPLrELUOUS, Or alconolic 
IQUOTS = Nils. Payable Libiew™= amract 
or palm Spirit, arbiticial™ brandy 
and imitations of brandy, n.o.p.3 
cordialevotmaliniinds jit. Ons; 
mescal, pulque, rum shrub, schiedem 
and other schnapps; tafia, and 
alcoholic bitters or beverages, 
N./O,pesmalii: Wills, MeO, ley COlvarn= 
ing more than forty per cent of 
proof spirit 

per galPon of the strength of 

proof $5.00 
and in addition thereto, under all 
tariffs; 

$9.00 per gallon of the strength 

‘opi | ehaterens 

When the goods specified in item 
156 are of greater or less strength 
than the strength of proof, the 
measurement thereof and the amount 
of duty payable thereon shall be 
increased or decreased in propor— 
tion forvany gereacer cor sbess; streneth 
than the strength of proof, 


Si]: Ethyl alcohol, when imported by the 
Department of National Revenue or 
by sanperson dicensed (by whesMinister, 
to be denaturedsfor use in the arts 
and industries, and for fuel, light 
and power, to be entered at ports 
prescribed by regulation of the 
Minister, subject to the Excise Act 
and to the Regulations of the 
Department of National Revenue Proc 


(I) At the time of the hearing, the item was numbered 156(f). 
change in number involved no change in wording 


Moste 
Favoured- 
Nation 


pis wenig gig 


$10.00 


Free 


The 


TES 


Representations were made before the Board by the Association 
of Canadian Distillers, The Association represents every licensed dise 
tiller of beverage spirits in Canada and its proposal was reported to 
express the unanimous opinion of this industry. (1 


"We recommend to the Tariff Board that the existing tariff 
Item 156(f) which covers ethyl alcohol and a wide range of 
other beverage spirits containing more than 40% of proof 
spirit remain unchanged, "(2) 


The purpose of the Association's submission was to retain the 
present provision unchanged as to wording and rates, 


In addition, the following three companies made a joint repre- 
sentation to the Board: 


Commercial Alcohols Limited Gatineau, Quebec 
Consolidated Alcohols Limited Toronto, Ontario 
Ontario Paper Company Limited Thorold, Ontario 


These companies produce industrial alcohol. Basically they asked "for 
duty rates which will exclude imported materials from this country — 
exclude them by economic penalty of duty rates so that no one will 
Drijngacvhenvin, 3) The rate proposedsby tiismerovpris 40 cents per 
proof gallon, although their spokesman said that, from the viewpoint of 
excluding imports: 


Mivsippess 1 doesn't make much difference whether wesusertne 
rates that have been proposed now or the rates under 156f; 
and if that would make for a simplified approach we would be 
perfectly happy to join in with the pattern of approach 
expressed by the Association of Canadian Distillers and say 
tLet us leave 156f unchanged as to wording and ratest."(4 


It should be noted that, in addition to the rates of duty 
levied under tariff item Lor» there is levied a further duty of $9 
per gallon of the strength of proof, This alone provides a prohibitive 
barrier bo imports, bub "the GO cents by itselij and@ignoring the $9, 
is probably just sufficient to keep out the complete and utter flood. 
We want this additional margin of safety. (5) ThewSO0eéente per proof 
gallon tariff requested provides what the companies feel is a necessary 
safeguard. 


At the pricé ‘quoted in an earlier table for ethyl alcohol in 
the United States, the equivalent in Canada of 63 cents per Imperial 
Ballon of 165 proof alcohol, the proposed duty of 30 cents per proof 
gallon would be approximately equivalent to 78.6 per cent ad valorem, 
and would raise the duty-paid price to $1.125 per Imperial gallon, well 
above the 96 cents quoted as the Canadian price. The additional duty, 
resulting from the further specific rate of $9 per proof under the 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 50, p. 7559 
(2 )esame, Vol. 50, p.. 7559 
(ejeoame, Vol, 50, p.. 7568 
oeoeme, Vol, 50,°p. 7569 
(eyeeoeme, Vol.” 50, “p. 7575 
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Customs Tariff would be $14.85, for a total duty paid price per Imperial 
allon of 165 proof ethyl alcohol imported from the United States of 
15.975. Under the tariff rates currently applicable under Item 156(6), 

the total duty paid price would be $31.98. 


The companies contended that prohibitive rates under the 
Customs Tariff are relied upon to keep denatured ethyl alcohol from 
being imported to Canada. The types of materials used to denature it 
are strictly specified in Canada and the addition of the denaturants 
in Canada may be done only in distilleries under close supervision by 
the Department of National Revenue. 


Both the existing rates of duty and the proposed rates are 
prohibitive for the importation of ethyl alcohol for industrial pur- 
poses. Spokesmen for the producers of alcohols in Canada noted that in 
industrial applications ethyl alcohol was substitutable for and com- 
petitive with various other alcohols, and that, both for ethyl alcohol 
and for alcohols more generally, there was, for the most part, adequate 
capacity in Canada. Attention was drawn to the fact that the existing 
rates of duty on ethyl alcohol had not been imposed for normal commer-— 
cial protection and that for this reason the rates and the item were 
better left as they now are in the Customs Tariff. 


The Industry Committee agreed with the Brussels Nomenclature 
in defining the meaning of ethyl alcohol for tariff purposes except 
that it proposed to alter the reference to a strength of 80 degrees to 
read 140 degrees on the Sikes hydrometer, as corresponding to Canadian 
testing apparatus, 


It would appear that the 30 cents per proof gallon, alone, 
proposed by the group of companies would provide more than adequate 
protection to the Canadian Industry. It seems, also, that the tariff 
on ethyl alcohol is imposed at least as much to regulate another segment 
of industry (alcoholic beverages ) as to assist domestic manufacturers, 


Tariff item’157 is understood to have been inoperative for 
many years; imports under that item would be subject to an excise duty 
of 30 cents per. proofegalion. 


Ethyl alcohol was listed by the Canadian Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association as a chemical in which its members were 
interested. The Association proposed rates of 15 p.c., B.P., 20ipre., 
M.F.N, for chemicals made in Canada. 


Polymer Corporation Limited included ethyl alcohol in a list 
of chemicals for which the duty-free provision of tariff item 851 was 
considered to be essential: 


i 


CYCLIC ALCOHOLS AND THEIR HALOGENATED , SULPHONATED , 


NITRATED OR NITROSATED DERIVATIVES, B.T.N. ape 


The Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature, 1955, 
divide the above chemicals into two sub-headings: 
(A) "Cyclanic, Cyclenic or Cycloterpenic Alcohols and their 
Halogenated, Sulphonated, Nitrated or Nitrosated Derive 
alvives, and 


(B) ‘Aromatic Alcohols and their Halogenated, Sulphonated, 
Nitrated or Nitrosated Derivatives" 


Of the products of part CA), the Board heard representations 
on cyclohexanol, methylcyclohexanol, five cycloterpenic alcohols and 
menthol. The remainder of the products which came before the Board 
under B.T.N., 29.05, namely benzyl alcohol, phenyl ethyl alcohol, cine 
namyl alcohol, benzhydrol and benzaldehyde sodium bisulphite fall 
within part (B). Some uncertainty surrounds the classification of two 
chemicals: vanillin sodium bisulphite and heliotropine sodium bisul- 
phite; these two appear to be more appropriately classified under 
headings 29.08 and 29.10, respectively. 


The products are dealt with below, grouped generally into 
the (A) and (B) types. 


Cyclohexanol 


Cyclohexanol, at the time of the hearing in June, 1961, was 
produced in Canada only by Howards and Sons (Canada) Limited at 
Cornwall, Ontario. Production began in 1953, The company uses cycloe 
hexanol captively in the a ck ae) of cyclohexanol phthalate, a 
plasticizer for synthetic resins, \1 Apart from this, the Canadian 
market was said not to exceed twenty tons a year, which is understood 
to be supplied, in the main, by Howards and Sons. Uses in Canada are 
as a solvent for soaps and sulphated fatty alcohols, natural a syne 
thetic resins, oils, cellulose ethers, dyes, fats and waxes. 
Cyclohexanol mixed with cyclohexanone for the preparation of nylon 
ae iates does not result from the process used at Howards and 
pons: 3) this mixture, far more important in use, is not classified by 
this heading but is under heading 38.19. On the basis of 20 tons being 
"somewhere between 10 and 15 per cent of our total production, "(4 
Canadian production might be in the order of 200 tons per year which, 
at published prices would have a commercial value in excess of $120,000. 
Imports and exports were reported to be very small and sporadic; the 
data available to the Board indicate that, in the first half of 1960, 
imports were only $2,300(5) which, according to published U.S. prices, 
would suggest imports of about four tons in that half-year. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 51, De (O0RSUY O62 
a) 
(2) Same, Vol. 51, p. 7660 
(3) Same, Vol. 51, p. 7666=7 
(4) Same, Vol. 51, p. 7668 
(5) Dept. of Trade and Commerce; Spotlight on Chemicals, 1961 
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Published prices in the U.S.A. for cyclohexanol technical, 
in tank cars, freight allowed, were 26 cents per pound from 1959 to 
1961 and 28 cents from 1962 to 1964, (1) while the Canadian price for 
ton lots, delivered in returnable drums (Ontario and Quebec), fell 
from 324 cents Pes pound 1959.0 314 cents per pound in 1960 where 
1G has remained, 2) 


Imports of cyclohexanol may be entered under tariff item 711 
at rates, of 115: pac. BP. andy20 1p.c.4) Me neN oe liseckine woonlinuarlon 
of the same protection, Howards and Sons (Canada) Limited pointed out 
that the company's capacity could supply many times the entire non- 
captive Canadian market. The firm indicated "that the reduction or 
elimination of the present tariff ... would force us to lower our sele 
ling prices below the ne3o required to provide for a satisfactory 
return on investments. "(3 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association included 
cyclohexanol in a list of products of minor economic importance to its 
members. The Association requested rates of Free, B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N. 
for these products when not made in Canada, when for use in the manu- 
facture.ot pharmaceutical products,vand rates of l> sp ctieD. Fo iecOmp.c., 
M.F.N. for the products when made in Canada. The product is ruled to 
be made in Canada. 


Methylcyclohexanol 


Methylcyclohexanol is also produced in Canada by Howards and 
Sons (Canada) Limited at Cornwall, Ontario; production began in 1953. 
The company uses methylcyclohexanol captively in the production of 
methylcyclohexanol phthalate, a plasticizer. The product's other uses, 
likewise, are much the same as those of cyclohexanol. The price in 
Canada is understood to be 30 cents per pound, in drums, f.o.b. plant. 
At the time of the hearing, the product was not made in the U.S.A.; 
any imports would come from Europe. As with cyclohexanol, the non-— 
captive use of methylcyclohexanol is small, and Howards and Sons was 
said to have capacity more than enough to fill all commercial needs in 
Canada. 


Methylcyclohexanol is ruled made in Canada, and imports would 
bé dutiabhe under tariiioiieme (iiveterates (Oba pic eam, Ete eran 
M.F.N. The company's position was the same as that for cyclohexanol. 


Cycloterpenic Alcohols 


Hercules Powder Company (Canada) Limited made a submission 
on five «cyoloterpenic salcohols;, terpim hydrate, terpineo lm bornea 
isoborneol, :and,fenchyl alcohol. ,submiissions conlterpineol were false 
heard from W.J. Bush and Company (Canada) Limited and from the Toilet 
Goods Manufacturers Association. All five alcohols are derived from 
pine extracts and terpineol can be prepared artificially from turpene 
tine, None of the five is made in\Canada* 


(1) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
(2) Canadian Chemical Processing 
(3) Transcript, @Vcl,s>l.ep., (0c 
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Terpin hydrate (cis-1,8 - terpin hydrate) is available in 
highly purified form; it is used in medicinal preparations such as 
cough syrup and in the making of terpineol. In the first half of 
1960, imports valued at $352 were reported. The U.S. published price 
was 70 cents e pound, in drums at that time, but declined in 1963 
tor 5G cents. ( 


Borneol's price in the U.S.A. has remained at $2.75 per 

pound since 1958; the price of iso~borneol since 1959" has*i Luctuated 
between $1.44 and $2 per pound. No import or other data are available 
for these chemicals and no data are published for fenchyl alcohol. 
The submission by Hercules Powder Company with respect to the clas-— 
sification of these cycloterpenic alcohols is noted below with ter— 
pineol. All four alcohols may be entered under tariff item 208t at 
Reaeecmore ree, BoP LS p.c., Mor N. 


Free entry was urged by Hercules Powder Company (Canada) 
Limited, 


Terpin hydrate was included in the list of products of minor 
importance to members of the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association fortwhich rates™of duty of Free, BLP., 15 p.c., M.F.N, 
were proposed for chemicals which are used for the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical preparations, when the chemicals are not made in Canada, 
andeceabes Ol l> p.¢., Boa, 20.psc., MiP. N.iwere proposed form any that 
are made in Canada. 


Borneol and iso-borneol were included in a list of products 
in which the Toilet Goods Manufacturers Association expressed an end- 
use interest. The Association was concerned about the possible loss 
of the provision of end-use item 264a, essential oils, natural and 
synthetic, n.o.p., for use in the manufacture of medicinal, flavouring 
eri Gollet preparations, because;the "n.o.p.'" provision of that item 
might be regarded as less specific in the administration of the Tariff 
than the provision under items worded like the B.T.N. headings. The 
rates of duty for item 264a are Free, B.P., 74 p.c., M.F.N. The 
Association proposed these rates for products available from production 
within the British Commonwealth; otherwise free-entry under both Tare 
iffs should apply for the products when used by the toilet goods industry. 


terpineo! 


Commercial terpineol is usually a mixture of isomers, but 
remains classified under heading 29.05. Having a lilac odour, it 
occurs naturally in many essential oils or may be readily made from 
terpin hydrate (above). Principally used in the perfume and soap 
industries, it also is a raw material for synthesizing terpinyl acetate 
and other essential oils, and may oye as a bactericide, textile wet 
ting agent, odourant and solvent. 2 


(1) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
(2)i Transcript, Vol. 51, p. 7689 


95532—11 
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The Toilet Goods Manufacturers Association estimated that 
some 40,000 pounds of terpineol were consumed in 1960, at an average 
price of 50 cents per pound, Published U.S. prices, at the time of 
the hearing, were 40 cents per pound for "prime" grade and 50 cents 
per pound for “extra. . By 1963 to 1964, these had risen to at least 
60 cents and 75 cents, respectively. (1) 


Tariff item 261, "Turpentine, spirits of," allows duty-free 
entry of terpineol under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. The sub- 
mission of W.J. Bush and Co. (Canada) Limited stated that some imports 
are. dutiable: at ratesiof. Free, ByP. qubdmpie 2° Mab Nie thenratessor 
item 208t.\</ W.J. Bush and Co. proposed the continuation of these 
Ntexisting rates't and proposed that terpineol revert to the proposed 
headingYrates’ of 15 plow, 0B. Pepe 2Oup. co cP Noam madera Vanadas 


The end-use proposals by the Toilet Goods Manufacturers 
Association and the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
for terpineol were as noted above except that the product was referred 
to as one of the more important chemicals to members of the Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association. 


Continued free entry for terpineol, as now provided under 
item 261, was proposed by Hercules Powder Company (Canada) Limited 
Nin order to encourage the development of additional end uses and 
enlarge the market for these chemicals, '"(3) 


Hercules Powder also made representation concerning the 
classification of the cycloterpenic alcohols. The company spokesman 
noted that: 


"In summary, cycloterpenic alcohols occur in pine oils 

and other pine wood extracts (Brussels Nomenclature 38.07). 

When isolated and refined, they are properly classified as 

chemicals (Brussels Nomenclature 29.05 -— Cyclic Alcohols). 

It is recommended a commercial product be classified a 

cycloterpenic alcohol for tariff purposes when containing 
(a) not less than 95% total cycloterpenic alcohols and 
(b) not less than 90% of the individual alcohol or its 

LS OMENS. 
All other mixtures of cycloterpenic alcohols are properly 
classified pine oils (Brussels Nomenclature 38.07), "4) 


Menthol 


Menthol is thevdistanetive (alcoholeiniom sof ypeppermimnbsaie 
is not made in Canada. It is used largely in dental and toilet pre- 
parations, perfumery, confectionery, liqueurs and cigarettes. In 
1963, seven countries supplied Canada with menthol valued at $295,088. 
Of this value, Brazil supplied over one-half ($150,726), China less 
than one-quarter ($68,648) and the United States over one-tenth 
($33,504). Taiwan, West Germany, Hong Kong and Australia supplied the 


ey O21, Paint anc Drug: heporter 
(2') Same, Vol. 51, p. 7699 
ate. TOL. tke teeny ce 

(4) Same, Vol. 51, p. 7689-90 
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remainder, while the United Kingdom, formerly a Significant exporter, 
shipped none. In 1964, Brazil again supplied well over one-half 
($161,000), followed by China, the U.S.A., Hong Kong, The Netherlands, 
West Germany and the U.K. 


The Toilet Goods Manufacturers Association, as users of 
menthol, asked for continued free entry of menthol as at present under 
item 264c, under both British Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation 
Ti al 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
included menthol on a list of the more important chemicals to its 
members. Its end-use proposal for menthol was as noted above for 
eyclohexanol. 


Benzyl Alcohol 


Benzyl alcohol, an aromatic alcohol, is not made in Canada. 
It is used in perfumes for cosmetics and soaps and in making 
stabilizers for vinyl type resins. Prices of two grades in the United 
States in 1964 were quoted as 42 cents and 46 cents per pound, re- 
spectively; in Canada, at the time of the hearing, prices were approx- 
imately 50 cents and 45 cents per pound. Annual consumption was es- 
timated at not more than 20,000 pounds which would have a market value 
of about $10,000. (1) 


Imports might enter under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, 
B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N. and could be entered duty-free under tariff item 
921 while not made in Canada. Two importers, W.J. Bush and Co. 
(Canada) Ltd. and A. Boake, Roberts and Co. Ltd., proposed continuation 
of the rates of item 208t; a third, Ferro Mnamels (Canada) Limited, 
proposed free entry. The proposals of W.J. Bush and Ferro Enamels 
would apply only while the product is not made in Canada; otherwise 
Poces wi to p.c., Ber., 20 p.c., MiP IN. would apply: The Toilet Goods 
Manufacturers Association made the same end-use proposal for benzyl 
alcohol as has been noted above. Benzyl alcohol was included on the 
list of products of lesser importance to members of the Canadian 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. The end-use proposal of the 
Association has been noted. 


Phenyl Ethyl Alcohol 


Phenyl ethyl alcohol (2-Phenylethanol).is not made in Canada. 
It is a colourless liguid having a "honey-rose"™ odour, used in soaps 
and in toilet preparations. The Toilet Goods Manufacturers Association 
estimated 1960 consumption at about 12,000 pounds, with an average 
price of about one dollar per pound. A. Boake, Roberts and Co. Ltd., 
estimated the Canadian price at the time of the hearing to be $1.25 
per pound, and total consumption at not more than 20,000 pounds per 
year. 


ee atranseript, Vols 5, p. “7694, °7'702 
(2) Same’, Vol. 51, p. 7702 
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A. Boake, Roberts indicated that phenyl ethyl alcohol was 
aucviablesundersiten 2OSty rec, bit, loeD. ce ph al mandeproposed 
continuation of these rates for the product until it is made in Canada. 
However, the product is dutiable under item 264a at rates of Free, B.P., 
74 p.c., M.F.N. This item is not in Reference 120. 


The Toilet Goods Manufacturers Association noted the possi- 
bility of entry under item 264a, Free, B.P., 73 p.c., M.F.N. and stated 
"We offer the same terms of reference ... as for benzyl alcohol,(1 


Cinnamyl Alcohol 


Cinnamyl alcohol is a colourless crystalline solid with an 
odour like that of hyacinth. It is not made in Canada but is imported 
from the United Kingdom from the parent company of W.J. Bush and Co. 
(Canada) Ltd. Perfume manufacturers and the toilet goods industry use 
this alcohol. No data are available on consumption but quantities and 
value are believed to be small. 


Cinnamyl alcohol was said to be dutiable under item 208t, 
Free, Bors, La pec, Mel ND, though item ght also be envencd sacean 
essential oil under item 264a, Free, B.P., 74 p.c., M.F.N. 


W.J. Bush and Co. proposed continuation of the existing 
rates of item 208t, until the product is made in Canada, at which time 
the rates would become, by the company's proposal, 15 p.c., B.P., 20 
pce, MF.N. 


Lae) 


The Toilet Goods Manufacturers Association included cinnamyl 
alcohol in the list of products for which it proposed the end-use item 
noted above, 


Other Products 


W.J. Bush and Co., Limited listed four other chemicals under 
this heading as "not made in Canada," but marketed in Canada by its 
subsidiary, W.J. Bush & Co. (Canada) Limited. These were: 


Benzhydrol 

Benzaldehyde sodium bisulphite 
Heliotropine sodium bisulphite 
Vanillin sodium bisulphite 


As noted earlier in this section the last two named appear 
to be more correctly classified under headings 29.10 and 29.08, 


Benzhydrol is used in chemical synthesis, especially for 
pharmaceuticals (e.g. antihistamines), and the three bisulphites are 
auxiliary brighteners used in the electroeplating industry.\<) Quane 
tities imported and consumed, and prices of these goods, are not 
published. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. Dl De 109 
(2) Dame, aUGl ol ps0 
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As in the case of cinnamyl alcohol (above), the four chem- 
icals mentioned are imported at rates of Free, Dew Dec. ye N. 
under item 208t. The importer seeks continuation of these rates until 
such time as the products are declared to be made in Canada, when 'twe 
would not object to duty reverting to the proposed rates of B.P. 15% 
M-FLN. 202) 


In addition to the above chemicals, the Canadian Pharmaceue 
tical Manufacturers Association listed the following as products’ of 
lesser importance to its members, As noted above, the Association 
recommended that some end-use treatment be adopted for these chemicals. 
The Association recommended that rates of ee. Dak es Dees stelle 
Should apply to these chemicals when they are not made in Canada, and 
that the heading rates proposed by the Industry Committee, generally 
TD Pacun eet. -20rpse.s Mor. Neeeapply when the products are made in 
Canada. The remaining products on the Association's list, under head- 
ing 29.05 are: 


cholesterol 

InosivoOl 

d-beta-pregnane-3 alpha: 17 alpha: 20 alphaetriol 
methylandrostenediol 

phenylpropanolamine hydrochloride 


These chemicals generally are imported under tariff item 
Bobunaleraves Or free, 3sP. "E> ’pse., MoP.N, Cholesterol is also 
named in tariff item 875a where it may be imported duty-free for use 
in the manufacture of antibiotics and similar products. 


The Toilet Goods Manufacturers Association included in its 
end-use proposal trimethyl cyclohexanol, with the proposal that goods 
required by the industry as raw materials be dutiable as if under 
existing item 264a at rates of Free, B.P., 74 p.c., M.F.N. if they are 
available from production within the British Commonwealth; otherwise 
entry should be duty-free under all Tariffs. This product is dutiable 
under item 208t at Free, B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N. The Association indie 
cated that, alternatively, its end-use interest could be served by 
deleulen or the "nsosp," provision of item 264a, if this would ensure 
that all synthetic essential oils used as materials by members of the 
Association were dutiable under that item. However, item 264a is not 
part of Reference 120, Many synthetic essential oils are classified 
by various headings of the B.T.N., including heading 29.05. The Associe 
ation wanted to ensure that a general end-use provision would provide 
for all of these materials if for use by its members, 


At the hearing on pesticides, in November 1962, a group of 
seven manufacturers of pesticides made a proposal concerning a list of 
biologically active materials for use in the manufacture of pesticide 
formulations. The list included bis (p-chloropheny1 ) trichloroethanol 
of this heading. The companies were: 
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A.H. Howard Chemical Co. Ltd. Orangeville, Ontario 
Allied Chemical Services Ltd. Calgary, Alberta 
Chipman Chemicals Ltd. Hamilton, Ontario 
Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Ltd. Lachine, Quebec 
Manchester Products Ltd. Galt, Ontario 
Niagara Brand Chemicals Burlington, Ontario 


Green Cross Division 
Sherwin Williams Co. of 
Canada Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 


The companies proposed: 


"The signatories of this brief share the view of the Chemical 
Industry Committee that, when a biologically active chemical, 
now on Appendix II, is made in Canada, it should become sub— 
ject to the duty rates which have been recommended for the 
appropriate B.T.N. epee al) 


The companies proposed duty-free entry for the materials 
until they are made in Canada. The proposal was based on the belief 
that a duty on biologically active materials, not made in Canada, 
would increase the prices of pesticides to Canadian users without pro- 
ducing off-setting advantages for any segment of industry. 


The Industry Commiteee stated that all products of heading 
29.05 of commercial significance were believed to be dealt with in 
the submissions before the Board, The Committee proposed that any 
other products of heading 29.05 which in future may attain commercial 
significance should "be accorded tariff treatment P the classification 
and .rates,.of duty provided. for heading No. we9 705s ) The proposed 
rates were [oc psCou Dales Oy Dat ennetelly 


(a3) Transcript, Vol. 108, p. 163323 
(2) Same, Vol. 51, p. 7656-7 
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PHENOLS AND PHENOL ALCOHOLS — B.T.N. HEADING 29.06 


"Phenols are obtained by replacing one or more hydrogen 
atoms of the benzene ring by the hydroxyl radical (-OH). Replacement 
of one hydrogen atom gives monohydric phenols (monophenols); aii Oa Ke) 
hydrogen atoms are replaced, dihydric phenols (diphenols) are obtained; 
replacement of several hydrogen atoms results in polyhydric phenols 
(polyphenols), (1) 


The Brussels Nomenclature makes use of four categories for 
this heading, as follows: 


1) Mononuclear monophenols; these are obtained when one 
benzene ring in a compound is affected by. the. substi— 
tution of hydroxyl radicals for hydrogen atoms. 


Examples are phenols, cresols, xylenols. 


2) Polynuclear monophenols; these are obtained when more 
than one benzene ring in a compound is affected by the 
substitution of hydroxyl radicals for hydrogen atoms. 


Examples are naphthols and orthophenylphenol. 
3) Polyphenols: examples are resorcinol, pyrogallol. 


4) Phenol-alcohols: these are derived from the benzene ring 
by replacing one hydrogen atom with a phenolic hydroxyl 
group and another hydrogen atom with an alcoholic hydroxyl 
group; thus they have the characteristics of both phenols 
and alcohols. The most important is saliginin. 


The word "phenols"' is sometimes used in the trade in a 
generic sense to include many of the above products, such as xylenols 
and cresols which may also be separately defined. This use of the term 
very likely results from the production of tar acids in the coal tar 
industry where, historically, crude products in the form of mixtures 
of these chemicals often were produced and sold as phenols. Only sep- 
arate, chemically defined compounds or mixtures of isomers in the pure 
or commercially pure state are classified by B.T.N. heading 29.06; 
other forms and mixtures are treated in the B.T.N. as crude materials 
of Chapter 27. 


The other chemicals brought to the Board's attention within 
B,T.N. heading 29.06 are not very significant commercially. Classified 
as phenols, or phenol-alcohols, some are called cresols, xylenols or 
naphthenols and various modifications of these names. They are largely 
derived from the middle oils resulting from the distillation of the coal 
tar produced in making coke. As a group, they are known as tar acids. 


(1) Explanatory Notes, p. 243 
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Phenol 


Phenol (carbolic acid) is a white crystalline solid with a 
carbolic odour. Fartially soluble in water and completely soluble in 
most organic solvents, phenol is extremely toxic. 


It was originally derived from coal tar and some is still 
recovered from this source. However, the greater part is now manufac— 
tured from cumene, itself made from benzene and propylene. 1) The 
third source of phenol in Canada is toluene, used in an oxidation pro-— 
cess involving a copper catalyst. Any advantage that this relatively 
new process might have depends in part upon the price of toluene re- 
maining lower than of benzene, the starting point of the phenol - 
via — toluene route. \* 


The Industry and The Market 


Phenol is made in Canada by three companies, each using a 
drrLerenieprocess: 


a) Dominion Tar and Chemical Company, Limited, of Toronto 
Ontario, which derives it from coal tar supplied by steel 
manufacturers. Production at the time of the hearing in 
1961 was said to be about 1.7 million pounds per year. (3) 


b) Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, at Montreal East, Quebec, 
which makes it from cumene, Capacity is said to be over 
4O million pounds of phenol per year, (4) At the time of 
the public hearing this plant was under the company name 
of B.A,.—Shawinigan Limited, now part of Shawinigan Chemicals 
Limited. 


c) Dow Chemical of Canada Limited, at Ladner, British Columbia, 
which makes phenol from: toluene imported from the United 
States. Capacity has not been disclosed publicly. The 
Ladner plant was said to be using a new process not prev-— 
iously used anywhere in the world. 


Total Canadian phenol capacity at the time of the hearing in 
1961 was estimated at 60 to 80 million pounds annually, which the 
spokesman for Dow Chemical suggested was about double the size of the 
market. 


Trade sources have estimated that consumption of phenol in 
Canada during 1962 amounted to about 38 million pounds, worth about 
$5 million. Later information would indicate that consumption in 1964 
exceeded 50 million pounds, though the increase in value would not be 
so substantial. The market was said to have grown at a rate of 7 to 
10 per cent a year for the six or seven years prior to the hearing in 
1961. Much the larger part of production is for commercial sale, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 51, p. 7709-10 

(2) Chemical and Engineering News, April 27, 1964, p. 56 
(ee lranscrapi, Volya>1 400.87 /oe 

(4) Chemistry in Canada, June, 1964, p. 23 
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although Dow Chemical expressed the belief that captive use would grow. 
Much of the captive use presumably would be for the manufacture of 
agricultural chemicals; Dow Chemical reported that it had been import-— 
ing one million to one and one-half million pounds of phenol princi- 
pally for the manufacture of 2,4-D. Dominion Tar and Chemical speak- 
ing of tar acids more generally suggested that their use in agricultural 
chemicals and other chemical products might ultimately exceed their use 
wiieulic resin Treld. 


Imports, which in earlier years supplied a substantial pro- 
portion of demand, declined in 1963 and 1964 to a position of Very 
small commercial importance. By 1964, imports apparently accounted 
for not more than one per cent of consumption. Data on known imports 
are given in the table below and, in more detail, in the Statistical 
Appendix, 


Imports of Phenol to Canada 


Year Total Imports Dutiable Imports 
LOOO Lb. $t000 O00. L by 

1999 6,614 1,070 1,890 

1960 LeU (ar) Za oe 

1961 3,604 585 {ss 

1962 PS 343 386 

1963 120 90 = 

1964 163 a) 22 


pouprce:)).B.o., Irade. of Canada, Imports, sice 8027 


ixports were said by the spokesman for B.A.-—Shawinigan 
Limited to have been "sizeable", (1 Published U.S. statistics show 
imports of phenol to the United States from Canada at only about 176 
thousand pounds in 1962, (2) No information was offered about other 
destinations for Canadian exports, but prohibitive tariffs in the 
U.S.A. were cited as inhibiting Canadian exports to that market; the 
poevea lorem equivalent: of the U.S. tariff on phenel was said to be 
approximately 35 per cent. (3) 


The Board was advised that about 75 per cent of the phenol 
sold in Canada is used in making phenol formaldehyde compounds which 
include, in addition to resins used in adhesives for plywood and other 
products, resins used for moulding and in protective coatings. Some 
20 per cent of the phenol consumed was said to go into the manufacture 
of chemical intermediates, which would include the use in agricultural 
chemicals, forvexamples2,4—), and 5 percent into such industrial pro- 
cesses as petroleum refining. 


Cis) Deans ce pie Vols Slew iea/ Gul 
(2) United States Imports of Merchandise for Consumption, Report FT-110 


(omimanserint, Volpe5 i pe 779 
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Known Consumption of Phenol 


Industry 1962 1963 
- million pounds - 


Plastics and synthetic resins ACs]. 30.5 
Industrial chemicals 3.6 6.0 
Petroleum refineries Oss 1,0 
Other (an Py) 

Total of “above eis hai. 45.9 


Source: Chemistry in Canada, July, 1965; Canadian Chemical Processing 
July, 1964, July, 1965 


The market for phenol was said by the spokesman for Dow 
Chemical to be "split ... roughly half and half between British Colun— 
bia and Ontario and Quebec."(1) The west coast market exists largely 
because of the demand for phenolic resins used in plywood adhesives. 
As has been noted previously, there is one producer of phenol in each 
of the provinces comprising the large market areas. Union Carbide 
(Canada) Limited noted that it was a very large user of phenol for 
moulding compounds and that its requirements were obtained from Cana~— 
dian producers. 


From 1959 to 1961, the published Canadian price of phenol was 
slightly higher than the United States price, but more recently it has 
been about the same as that quoted in the U.S.A. When allowance is 
made for the exchange rate of the dollar, the Canadian price is lower 
than the U.S. price expressed in terms of Canadian dollars. The ob- 
jective, as explained by Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, was said to be 
to sell phenol at prices prevailing in the United States, which, 
effectively, are world prices. 


Prices of Phenol 
Canada and the United States 


Canada oe ae 
Tanks Drums Tanks, 
Year Delivered c/l. delivered Freight allowed\2) 
- Canadian cents per pound - aoe Loe 
O59 Pe 19.5 16.8 Ae pes 
1960 UPS Loss T6.0 ld spots 
1961 18.0 2076 dy dae Ty 
1962 anes ee 1632 Ais ps) ADS Hei: 
1963 Lee OL eer late 
1964 ek ie ad 4 dd ng e 
1965 oe: UNS: Leos Lie 


(a) Converted to Canadian funds at annual average noon rates of exchange. 
Source: Canadian Chemical Processing; Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


(1) Transerips, Vol. 51,,p. 7754 
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Tariff Considerations 


Phenol may be imported into Canada free of duty under both 
B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs when for use in the manufacture of synthetic 
resin glues, under tariff item 922 or under item 851 when for use in 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber. Some might be entered duty-free 
under item 219a or 791 for disinfectant or pesticide use. For more 
general use it may be entered under tariff item 711 at rates of 15 Dee, 
Beeevond 20, 0.¢6.,, Mors. 

Representations were made before the Board by three manu- 
facturers and three consumers: 


J, “Manufacturers: 


a) Dominion Tar and Chemical Company Limited 
b) Dow Chemical of Canada Limited 
c) B.A.-Shawinigan Limited 


2. Consumers: 


a) Canadian Marietta Limited (now Pacific Resins, 
Limited) 

b) Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber 
Company, Limited 

c) Plywood Manufacturers Association of British 
Columbia 


All three manufacturers proposed that rates of 15 P Car 
B.P, and 20 p.c., M.F.N. should be applied on phenol imports. ( Among 
the consumers, Canadian Marietta wanted phenol to be imported duty free 
and the Plywood Manufacturers Association wanted to see the rates cure 
rently in effect left unchanged.(2) For the plywood manufacturers this 
proposal amounted to one for continued free entry. Naugatuck Chemicals 
said that, if the Board recommended the rates which the company proposed 
on the goods it manufactures, it would agree to the proposals of the 
companies making phenol, a raw material for Naugatuck; however, if the 
Board recommended lower rates on Naugatuckts products, the company wanted 
lower rates to be applied on the raw materials which it uses.(3) The 
company's interest in materials included also, under heading PASH {664 
p-cresol, cresylic acids, hydroquinone, b-naphthol and nonyl phenol. 


The spokesman for B.A,—Shawinigan Limited suggested that 
domestic producers need the protection afforded by*rates “oF 1) ples. 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. to enable them to increase the volume of sales 
at prevailing United States prices: "It was not to increase the cost 
of the material to the users; it was to get the volume."(4) The same 
company argued that protection was needed against the practice of United 
States parent companies supplying phenol to their Canadian subsidiaries 
in such a way as to benefit from the low cost of incremental production. 
While it was sold to the subsidiary at prevailing prices, the marginal 


(1) Transcript, Vol. Pere gs (es Le 
(2) same, Vol. 5), p. 778, 7789 

(3) Same, Vol. 6, p. 899-900 

(4) Same, Vol. 51, p. 7726 (See also Den) oo 
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cost to the producer created a company-wide advantage and encouraged 
Canadian plants to buy foreign-made phenol. If such imports were to 
encounter a Canadian tariff, some of the advantage would be lost. The 
company proposed the elimination of end-use tariff items, and in pare 
ticular, items) /91 and 922.(1) The company noted further that duty- 
free entry or a rate of 74 p.c. applied, in large degree, to the prod— 
ucts for which phenol is a raw material, and that increased protection 
should also apply to these products. 


The proposal by Dominion Tar and Chemicals is dealt with 
below as more general to phenols, cresols and xylenols. 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited was just about to bring 
into production its phenol plant at Ladner, B.C., and commented on the 
tarait situation in respect to the decision to construct the plant. 


"we have gone ahead with the phenol plant in the full know-— 
ledge that there is no duty on three-quarters or so of the 
end uses, and I am sure our plants were not based on the 
expectation of any duty put on; we hope there will be ..." 


Q. ‘The 15 per cent B.P. duty, then, would-seem to be largely 
p ’ ’ 
a question of consistency more than of logic or need? 


A. ‘Yes ...°l think we: would besunhappyawieh Geroe 2s Hathink 
15 per cent serves a useful purpose to prevent people from 
eens gen ea way [to ship the material economically from 


overseas/! 


The Plywood Manufacturers Association of British Columbia 
was fearful that phenol prices would be increased under the protection 
of a tariff, and affect the cost of synthetic resins used in plywood 
manufacture. Shawinigan Chemicalst spokesman pointed out that phenol 
used ultimately for making plywood that is exported qualified for the 
drawback of duty, and argued that the plywood consumed domestically 
should be given no more favoured treatment than other products. (3) 


Phenols, Cresols and Xylenols 


Dominion Tar and Chemical Company Limited is one of the 
companies which produce these tar acids. At the hearing in June, 1961, 
the company stated that it produces tar acids at the rate of 5 million 
pounds per year. "Of this quantity 1,700,000 lb. are phenol and the 
remaining 3,300,000 lb. are cresols and xylenols. This latter volume 
is sufficient to satisfy the current Canadian demand for these tar 
acids."\4) In this form, the cresols and xylenols would be crude and, 
as such, excluded from heading 29.06, classified instead in Chapter 27 
of the B.T.N, The separate, chemically defined compounds belonging in 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 51, p. 7715 
(2)esane, Vol, Sle0ps 7759 
(2) "Same, Vol. 51) %p07719 
(4) Same, Vol. 51, p. 7769 
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this heading may be fractionally distilled from the crude tar acids. 
There are three isomers of cresol and six of xylenol; mixtures of the 
isomers are included in heading 29.06, if in pure or commercially pure 
state. 


Dominion Tar and Chemicalts proposal was for tar acids more 
generally rather than for individual chemicals, saying that it "submits 
that the elimination of end-use duty free entry of tar acids, tar acid 
formulations and chemicals of tar acid manufacture would offer sienpra— 
cant incentive for the domestic manufacture of a wider range of more 
valuable chemicals.'*\1) Some of these products would be mixtures more 
properly classified as crude materials not under heading 29.06; they 
are probably dutiable under item 711 of the existing Tariff at rates 
Ota pebece, Goa) tcOop.cs aMen, Ni 


The Plywood Manufacturers Association of British Columbia 
expressed an interest, in the three isomers (meta-, ortho-, and pare) 
of cresol, and in phenol, xylenol and resorcinol. The Associationts 
interest in phenol has been discussed under that chemical, but the 
Association maintained that, as the other chemicals are used in the 
manufacture of resins, they can be imported free of duty under end-use 
Cari Pei tem 921 it heysare not produced in Canada. All three isomers 
of cresol could be imported duty-free under tariff items 219a and fonts 
for disinfectant use. M-cresol might be imported duty-free under tariff 
item 270, if for use in the concentration of ores. More generally, 
m—cresol and p-cresol are dutiable at Free, Dao LeDs cue Mist onder 
tariff item 208t; o-cresol is dutiable at 15 Dec. UB... 20 p,c., MEN. , 
under tariff item 711. The Association opposed "the recommendation that 
new rates of duty be established on these products which are needed for 
the manufacture of synthetic resins. We urge that current rates of duty 
on the products covered in this submission be left unchanged. '"(2) The 
spokesman for Shawinigan Chemicals Limited noted that no eresolanor 
xylenols are used in plywood",(3) and stated that the cost of the glue 
used in making plywood is small when compared to the selling price of 


plywood. 


A submission on a group of chemicals was made to the Board 
by Hart Products Company of Canada Limited. The Company's list, as 
Shown below, was divided into two parts. Those in the first part are 
made in Canada, although only the first is so ruled for tariff purposes; 
those in the second part are not, although they are said to be MoUrechly 
competitive and in most cases may be used as a direct substitute for the 
product in paragraph (a).'(4) 


(a) Nonyl phenol 
Dodecyl phenol 
Dinonyl phenol 
Didodecyl phenol 


() imeanseripuy  VOlemo1 lp. "7772 
(2) Same, Vol. 51, p. 7789 
(3) Same, Vol. 51, p. 7786 
(4) Same, Vol. 52, p. 7829 
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(b) Octyl phenol 
Dioctyl phenol 
Nonyl-—o-cresol 
Dodecyl-o-cresol 
Octyl-o-—cresol 
Dinonyl-o-—cresol 
Didodecyl-—o-cresol 
Dioctyl-o-cresol 


The company stated that these chemicals are normally sold 
after having been further processed: 


"These products are rarely used in the form covered in this 
brief as classified under Brussels Item 29.06, but are inter- 
mediates for further manufacture, usually into surface active 
agents, "(1 


Hart Products Company recorded that, of this group, only 
nonyl phenol has been ruled made in Canada and therefore dutiable 
under tariff item 711 at, 15 pvc. BoP. and 20 cp... Md AL Laough 
the company advised that it would request this status for dodecyl 
phenol, dinonyl phenol and didodecyl phenol, all of the eleven chem-— 
icals were dutiable under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 
15 p.c., M.F.N. The company requested that rates of 15) p.c..5B.R., and 
20 p.c., M.F.N. should apply on all of these chemicals. When these 
products exist as single chemicals there was no doubt expressed that 
they are properly classified under B.T.N. heading 29.06; however when 
they occur as mixtures, as they might for use in surface active agents, 
the opinion was that they are classified under B.T No heading 34.02. 
No statistics are available for these products. 


Union Carbide Canada Limited, Bakelite Division, submitted 
a proposal to the Board on three chemicals and a natural mixture of 
butyl phenols: 


para—tertiary-amyl phenol 
para-tertiary—butyl phenol 
para-phenyl phenol 

mixed butyl phenols 


The first three are classified under B.T.N. heading 29.06 
but the fourth, as a mixture, belongs elsewhere, probably under head-— 
ing 38.19. None is made in Canada, but Union Carbide imports them 
from the United States to use as raw materials in the manufacture "of 
a special class of synthetic phenolie resins «waithrunique: properties. 
These resins are-used ,.; inthe production of exterior varnishes, 
flarine Tinishes, primers for structural steel chem calvresisean. 
finishes, can coatings and as modifiers in the manufacture of linoleum 
and adhesives."(2) There were said to be no known substitutes for 
these materials for the applications described. Imports of para- 
tertiary—butyl phenol were reported at $100, 000 in 1962. 


(je Transcrints<Vol: 6279p; 7629 
ee) Same, Vol. 5 J ps: (605 
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These chemicals may be imported into Canada free of duty 
when for use in manufacturing resins under tariff item 921 and, in 
some cases, under other end-use items; when for other uses they may be 
entered under tariff item 208t at rates of Pree. ob P..andelS Dice, 
M.F.N. Union Carbide recommended that "the present duty free status 
of these products under tariff item 921 be maintained as exceptions to 
Brussels Heading 29.06 ..."(1) These rates would apply until the prod- 
Usts are made in Uanada. ‘The company said that the cost of the chem-— 
icals as raw materials comprises from 45 per cent to 70 per cent of 
the cost of the resins made from them and that increases in the cost 
of the resins could restrict their use and result in the Less, of % 
part of the market. 


Bisphenol-A 


A submission on bisphenol-A was made by B.A.-Shawinigan 
Limited. There are many bisphenols, but only bisphenol-A is made in 
Canada. Known also as 4,4-dihydroxydiphenol, 2,2-propane or para iso— 
propylidenediphenol, it is made by B,A.-Shawinigan from phenol and 
acetone. All of the production is sold to manufacturers of epoxy 
resins and polycarbonate resins; none is used captively. There are no 
known imports of significance but some small exports. The price of 
bisphenol—A in wey yore was said to be 304 cents a pound and in 
Canada 284 cents,\</ It could currently be entered into Canada under 
tariff item 711 at rates of 15 Pace.) Del. cande20 sp. c.g MoEN, » Belem 
Shawinigan recommended the continuation of these rates of duty and 
there was no opposition. 


Para Cresol 


Para cresol, one of three isomeric forms of cresol, can be 
made from coal tar or petroleum but when so made it cannot be aeamecn. 
from the other isomers on a commercial scale without prohibitive cost. 3) 
It is, however, manufactured in pure form from para—cymene, and is used 
in the very pure condition. It is not made in Canada, but is imported 
from the United Kingdom and the United States. 


Imports of para cresol were estimated at the time of the 
hearing in 1961 at about 200,000 pounds annually with a duty—paid value 
of $115,000.(4) Published data, however, indicate a value of imports 
in 1961 of $295,000; imports increased to $475 , 000 in 1962, but..fel]. 
off to $365,000 in 1963, the latest available year. Para cresol is 
used in Canada to make butylated hydroxy toluene (see below). 


In addition to the interest already noted of the Plywood 
Manufacturers of British Columbia, information was presented to the 
Board on this chemical by Synthetic Chemicals Limited, Charles Albert 
Smith Limited, Hercules Powder Company (Canada) Limited and Harrisons 
& Crosfield (Canada) Limited. The first two named companies are associ- 
ated, the first being the producer in the United Kingdom and Charles 


(1) Preanecripm, Vol, 51 8p. 7607 
(2) Same, Vol. 51, p. 7800 
(3) Same, Vol. 52, p. 7868 
(4) Same, Vol. 52, p. 7869 
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Albert Smith the importer in Canada of the product made by Synthetic 
Chemicals. Both of these companies opposed any increase in the rates 
of duty applicable on para cresol and proposed that the rates cur-— 
rently imposed under tariff item 208t, Free, B.P. and 15 jG. We Sia 
should be continued. This, they said, would avoid an increase in the 
cost of products made from para cresol and would "maintain the prin- 
ciple of British Preference. "\l 


Hercules Powder Company imports and distributes para cresol 
from the parent company in the United States. The company said that 
"significant quantities have also been imported under Tariff Item opal 
(O,B.P., O,M.F.N.) and Tariff Item 220¢ HES oe 5@,M.F.N.) or duty 
drawback claimed against these items,(2 The companyts recommendation 
was that para cresol should be admitted to Canada duty free because 
lower cost as a raw material would enable domestic producers of the 
product made from it to increase their production and sales in both 
domestic and world wide markets. 


"It appears", the company said, "very unlikely that pure para 
cresol of a quality necessary for the manufacture of anti—_ 
oxidants could ever be manufactured in Canada. The capital 
investment required for erection of a unit to provide 200, 000 
pounds per year would be completely Se in relation 
to the selling price of para cresol,!\3 


Harrisons and Crosfield (Canada) Limited noted that pure para 
cresol is not made in Canada and recommended that it be admitted free 
of duty when it is of approximately the degree of purity (98.5 per cent 
to 99 per cent) offered by Hercules Powder Company (Canada) Limited. 
The company spokesman said: 


"It is understood that when pure para cresol becomes commer-— 
clally available from Canadian production we will not object 
Tortne application oft the rates or duty suggested by the 
Industry Committee, 15%, B.P. and 20%, M.F.N,"(4) 


Butylated Hydroxy Toluene 


Submissions on butylated hydroxy toluene were made by several 
companies. This chemical is known also as 2,6-di-tertiary—butyl-—4 methyl 
phenol and as ditertiary butyl para cresol. It is the principal product 
made from para cresol and is made in Canada by Monsanto Canada Limited 
at Montreal and by Naugatuck Chemical Division of Dominion Rubber Com— 
pany Limited at Elmira, Ontario. 


Butylated hydroxy toluene is an anti-oxidant "used to extend 
the useful life of such diverse substances as vegetable, animal and 
fish oils, vegetable, animal and fish meals, petroleum products, rubber 
goods, etc.(5) In these uses it competes with "a host of different 


(1) Transcript, Vol. boy De 7852 eal. 
(2) Same, Vol. by) owe Fister 
(3) Same, Vol. BP ehofeu 0 
(4) Same, Vol. 52, p. 7888 
(5) Same, Vol. 52, p. 7887 
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products." Produced in three grades, technical, feed grade and food 
grade, its price was said to be 67 cents, 78.5 cents and $1.00 per 
pound respectively for each of these grades at the time of the hearing 
in 1961. These prices were higher than the price of comparable grades 
in the United States, the source of most import competition. From 
1960 to 1965, published U.S. prices for feed and food grades were 65 
cents a pound and, for the technical grade, 54 cents a pound. 


The total market in Canada was "estimated at somewhat less 
then, 500,000 1b. annually. '(1) The spokesman for Monsanto expressed 
the opinion that Canadian producers have "very definitely well over 
one-half Se the market / -». [ would suspect in the 70 to 80 per cent 
range, and possibly even higher than that."(2) The remainder is sup- 
plied by imports from the United States; these were valued at $37 , O00 
in 1964. There were said to be no known imports from the United King- 
dom but small exports to the U.K. 


Monsanto Canada Limited proposed that rates of 15 p.c., B.P. 
and 20 p.c., M.F.N. should be applied on butylated hydroxy toluene: 
these would be the same rates of duty as currently applicable under 
tariff item 711. The product might also qualify for entry, at these 
rates, under tariff item 220c; it may be entered duty-free under tariff 
item 851, when for use in the manufacture of synthetic rubber. In 
making this proposal the company said: 


"A tariff rate over and above that required to cover the cost 
disparity between Canadian and foreign producers is needed to 
permit Canadian manufacturers of BHT to obtain maximum volume.'"(3) 


The company spokesman maintained that the company would 
intend to use the tariff only to the extent of the difference between 
the costs of a foreign producer and the company's own costs, and not 
asen fopporuunicy co raise the pricevoft the mproduct, 


Harrisons and Crosfield (Canada) Limited, which purchases 
food and feed grades of butylated hydroxy toluene from a Canadian pro- 
ducer for resale, also recommended that it "be rated for duty purposes 
at 15%, B.P. and 20%, M.F.N."(4) Some might be imported duty-free for 
use as a fungicide under item 219a. 


Hercules Powder Company (Canada) Limited said that they 
"support the Industry Committeets recommendation a 15%, B. Pe end 2075. 
M.F.N. for 2,6-di-tertiary-butyl-4 methyl phenol."\>) The company 
distributes some of the product manufactured by one of the Canadian 
companies. 


Sodium Ortho Phenylphenate 


The Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association submitted 
details concerning sodium ortho phenylphenate to the Board. This 


GQUMranscript,.Vol. 15°, p../803 
2) Poame, Vol," 52, p. 7907 
(Qvisame, Vol. 52, p- 7896 
(4) Same, Vol. 52, p. 7889 
[5 )eame, Vol. 52, p. 7867 
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product, not made in Canada but imported from the United States, is 
used as a germicidal and fungicidal additive to paint. Members of the 
Association were said to have used 33,850 pounds of it in 1960, worth 
$16,920. It is currently imported under tariff item 208t at rates of 
Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. Some is thought to have been imported 
free under tariff item 921. The Association proposed that this chem- 
ical be admitted free of duty under both Tariffs until it is made in 
Canada, at which time rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 Pica, MiP lh. could 
apply. There was no other proposal. 


Beta Naphthol 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, the Primary Textiles 
Institute and the Canadian Color Makers! Association submitted briefs 
on beta naphthol. This chemical, not made in Canada, is imported from 
the United Kingdom, where it is manufactured by Imperial Chemical 
Industries, and from West Germany in about equal quantities. It is 
made from naphthalene which, in Europe, is derived from coal tar and, 
apparently, has been in somewhat short supply in the U.K. For this 
reason, the availability of beta naphthol from West Germany was said 
to be advantageous to Canadian users, 


It was estimated that over half of the use of beta naphthol 
in Canada is for the manufacture of dye colours or pigments, about a 
third for mining, where it is used to separate cobalt prior to the 
electrolytic refining of zinc, and the remainder to the textiles indus-— 
try and rubber industry. The Canadian market, at the time of the hear- 
ing was said to be very small. Imports of beta naphthol flakes were 
reported to be $85,000 in 1961, $150,000 in 1962 and $90,000 in 1963. 


Beta naphthol is at present imported into Canada under tariff 
item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., and free of duty 
under tariff item 203f when for the manufacture of coal tar dyes. 

While there is no coal tar dye industry in Canada, dyes are formed in 
the course of making pigments and for this reason beta naphthol may be 
imported under item 203f. 


Imperial Chemical Industries recommended that the rates of 
Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., now applied under item 208t, be con- 
tinued until this chemical is made in Canada, at which time rates of 
i> p-c., B.Po and 20.p.c,),.M.F.N. should apply. 


The Canadian Color Makers' Association requested that "beta 
naphthol be dutiable at rates of duty of 0%, B.P. and 0%, M.F.N. under 
the provisions of an end-use item until made in Canada, (1) 


The Primary Textiles Institute noted that: 


"the consumption by the primary textile manufacturers would 

not have been sufficient to lead us to ... propose an exception 
item for Beta Naphthol. However, since it has been so proposed 
by others, who presumably have a greater interest, we do wish 
to add our support to this proposal. Beta Naphthol is not to 
our knowledge available from Canadian manufacturers, and there 


‘an Transcript, Vol. 25 BD 793k 
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is no substitute which will fulfill the uses to which it is 
put. Under these circumstances we see no reason why it 
should not be made dene free of duty from both B.P, 
and M.F.N. countries. \1 


Resorcinol 


Resorcinol is not made in Canada, but is imported from the 
United Kingdom, the United States, Germany and Holland in quantities 
of over 800,000 pounds in 1963 and 1964, valued at about $500,000. 
This represents a progressive rise over the years from about $165,000 
in 1959. The price of the U.S. material was said to be not competi- 
tive with imports from European sources. About 95 per cent of the 
resorcinol used in Canada goes into the manufacture of resins and 
adhesives; in combination with formaldehyde, these resins are used as 
bonding agents in laminating wood, in rubber tires and rubber belts. 
Lesser quantities are used for fixing dyes in textiles, in explosives 
and very minor quantities in medicine. 


The resorcinol formaldehyde resin adhesives are made in 
Canada by Monsanto Canada Limited. The company noted that these 
waterproof adhesives are characterized by a relatively high price. 
The published price in the U.S.A. of resorcinol itself was about 78.5 
cents per pound until mid-1963; since then the price declined to 66.5 
cents until 1965 when it rose to 68 cents a pound. Although, from a 
technical point of view, resorcinol is competitive with phenol “in that 
it could replace phenol in certain adhesive applications, the much 
higher price of resorcinol renders economic substitution impractical. 
Monsanto recommended that this chemical be allowed duty-free entry 
until it is made in Canada; it is currently so admitted under tariff 
ipem 921, 


The spokesman for Shawinigan Chemicals Limited noted that the 
company is "interested in this type of product as a possible product 
to manufacture ..."(2) The company therefore wants free entry only 
until resorcinol or a directly substitutable material is available 
from Canadian production, at which time rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 
Dron Mile Noeshoulid apply. 


The Primary Textiles Institute said that resorcinol had been 
imported under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c. 
M.F.N., but the Institute spokesman admitted that it usually would be 
correctly imported free of duty under item 921. The fabric manufac-— 
turers use it in making tire cord and various products such as belting, 
hose and similar products. The Institute recommended that resorcinol 
be admitted free of duty until such time as resorcinol or a ee a 
substitutable material is available from Canadian production. 3) 


The Rubber Association of Canada reported that its members 
use resorcinol in processing tire cord fabrics and textile cords for 
incorporation in V-belts and hose. The Association said that "in the 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 52, p. 7943 
(2) Same, Vol. 52, p. 7967 
(3) Same, Vol. 52, p. 7969 
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considered opinion of the rubber industry there is no Sd aise 
economical substitute for resorcinol in this application.'\1) The 
Association agreed with the Industry Committee's recommendation for 
duty-free entry while resorcinol remains ruled not made in Canada. 
However, because the Association disagrees with the Industry Committee'ts 
adoption of the "class" basis for determining made-in-Canada status 

(a basis which it maintains is wider and more elastic than the "kind" 
basis which now prevails) and fears that this could result in resorcinol 
being ruled made-in-Canada and dutiable at rates of 15 | Desay Ts hee, Pokal 

20 p.c., M.F.N., the Association "respectfully ask the Board to give 
careful consideration to this aspect of a Chemical Industry Committee 
recommendation respecting resorcinol. ™\< 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association recom- 
mended rates of Free, B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N., until resorcinol is made 
in Canada, after which it would recommend rates of 15 | ORSA ge mL site eG, 
Delp ees oN: 


L.B. Holliday and Company Limited, the sole manufacturer of 
resorcinol in the U.K., exports the product to Canada. The company 
said that the end-use provisions under tariff item 921 "enable Dutch 
and German suppliers to lay down this PEN in Canada at prices less 
than those which we are obliged to quote." 3 The company argued in 
favour of the maintenance, as expressed in tariff item 208t, of the 
differential rates of duty under the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. It said 
that the Industry Committeets proposal "would entirely eliminate this 
preferential margin, without at the same time conferring any benefit 
on Canadian manufacturers."(4) The company proposed that rates of 
Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. be recommended and that the preferential 
margin be maintained until this chemical is manufactured in Canada. 


As noted under the phenols, cresols and xylenols, The Plywood 
Manufacturers Association of British Columbia recommended that the cur-— 
rent rates of duty be retained for resorcinol. 


Other Products of Heading 29.06 


Pyrogallic acid is used in small quantities in Canada in 
photographic work and in dyeing animal furs. Not made in Canada, but 
manufactured in the United Kingdom, the United States and Germany, it 
has been imported from the U.K. under tariff item 208t (Free, B.P. and 
15 p.c., M.F.N.) in quantities ranging from about 3,600 to 9,700 pounds 
per year, worth approximately $3 per pound. The two companies who made 
representations on this chemical, Prescott and Company and Johnsons of 
Hendon Limited, proposed that the preferential treatment accorded B.P. 
countries should be maintained and the latter company wished to see 
rates of Free, B.P.-and 15 pic.) M.FN. maintained! (5) “The spokesman 
for the Industry Committee drew attention to the small volumes involved 
and said "This comes out to such a small amount of money that I would 
not raise any objection on principle to it, but I would very much doubt 
that it is deserving of separate tariff treatment.(6) 


Gi Wieenecript aol aos an 7) 
(2) Same, Vol. 52, p. 7977 
(3) Same, Vol. 52, p. 7983 
(4) Same, Vol. 52, p. 7984 
(5) Same, Vol. 52, p. 7991 
(6) Same, Vol. 52, p. 7992 
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Lubrizol of Canada Limited listed calcium phenate, barium 

henate, barium—-calcium salt of organic phosphorus acid, and alkyl 
phenol in oil as chemicals under B.T.N. 29.06 in which the company is 
interested in connection with additives for heating, lubricating and 
fuel oils. At later hearings, in September 1962 and January 1963, the 
company recommended the "retention of classification of prepared addi- 
tives for heating, lubricating and fuel oils under Tariff Item 711 
VEC ebne  ravesOle dun ole BoR leper cent, MBN. 20 per cent .. .', 
and also the "retention of classification of materials to be used in 
the manufacture of additives when not made in Canada under Tariff Item 
220e with the rate of duty B.P. free, M.F.N. 5 per cent ..."(1) As a 
means of accomplishing this objective, Lubrizol suggested the deletion 
of a tariff item based on heading 38.14 of the Brussels Nomenclature 
and the substitution of the following: 


Myo Prepared addi Lives=1or mineral ois 
Dee eer moc UL lars). 2 per -ceny 


Dub eroup i) Maverials to be Used! in the preparation of 
additives for mineral oils when not made in 
Canada. 
Pte UCeewllst s> per Celt. 
When made in Canada 
ieee mee ceceiy lk ile 20) per esnh (2) 


Diputylepnenol was one ef 4 list of chemicals in which Perro 
Enamels (Canada) Limited expressed an interest. It is currently im- 
Bompedvundes Gari Mu LemeZ Su cat raves, of Free, BoP sand 1> pc. MiB .N. 
and Ghewcompany, requested that the chemical should be free of duty 
until ruled to be of a kind made in Canada, at which time it should be 
dutiable at 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.(3) 


The Toilet Goods Manufacturing Association included Carvacrol 
on a list of chemicals for which the Association wished to have end-use 
provision similar to that under tariff item 264(a), which allows imports 
of essential oils at rates of Free, B.P. and 74 p.c., M.F.N. As prev- 
mousiG nOoveds Uhis Alem 16 nol within whe, terms of Reference + 120%, sep— 
arate provision, therefore, would have to be made either under the 
individual B.T.N. headings or by another end-use item. 


In addition to the chemicals already dealt with in this part 
of the report, the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
submitted the following list of chemicals used by members in the manu- 
facture of pharmaceutical products and for which it recommended that 
some end-use treatment be adopted. The Association recommended that 
Paueswoterrce wiet, and 15 p.c., Mi F.N.. should apply when they are: not 
made in Canada and that the heading rates proposed by the Industry 
Communes: (15. p,c.4 Be RP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.) apply when the products 
are mace in=Canada., All are currently imported at rates of Free, B.P., 
ipe0.c en \eemnder weariitmn em: 205t. Oh the chemicals 2m the dist, 
only stilboestrol and cresol were regarded as more important chemicals: 


(UM iranseript, Vol, 112) p. 16825-6 
G2) eames Vole 112.) pe oe26 
(eo jooane, Vol, Abs. p. 240 
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cresol 

dienoestrol 
hexoestrol 
4-n-hexylresorcinol 
stilboestrol 

thymol 


The Industry Committee expressed the view that all the prod- 
ucts of heading 29.06 which currently have commercial significance 
were dealt with in the submissions which the Board received for the 
hearing. The Committee recommended that all other products which might 
fall within the heading should be accorded the general heading rates, 
15 pic., ber. and 20 p,c., MP on. 


At the hearing on pesticides, in November 1962, a group of 
seven manufacturers of pesticides made a proposal concerning a list of 
biologically active materials, including phenyl phenol and its salts, 
for use in the manufacture of pesticide formulations. The companies 
were: 


A.H. Howard Chemical Co. Ltd. Orangeville, Ontario 
Allied Chemical Services Ltd. Calgary, Alberta 
Chipman Chemicals Ltd. Hamilton, Ontario 
Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Ltd. Lachine, Quebec 
Manchester Products Ltd. Galt, Ontario 
Niagara Brand Chemicals Burlington, Ontario 


Green Cross Division 
Sherwin Williams Co. of 
Canada Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 


The companies proposed: 


"The signatories of this brief share the view of the Chemical 
Industry Committee that, when a biologically active chemical, 
now on Appendix II, is made in Canada, it should become sub- 
ject to the duty rates which have been recommended for the 
appropriate B.T.N. headings. (1) 


The proposal was based on the belief that a duty on biologi- 
cally active materials, not made in Canada, would increase the prices 
of pesticides to Canadian users without producing off-setting advan- 
tages for any segment of industry. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 108, p. 16332-3 
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HALOGENATED, SULPHONATED, NITRATED OR NITROSATED DERIVATIVES 


OF PHENOLS OR PHENOL-ALCOHOLS ~-B.T.N, ee, Oy 


The Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature divide 
the chemicals of this heading into four groups: 


(A) halogenated derivatives, 
(B) sulphonated derivatives, 
(C) nitrated derivatives, and 
(D) nitrosated derivatives. 


The Industry Committee indicated that its submission was 
intended to have the same meaning as heading 29.07 in the Brussels 
Nomenclature, that is, organic chemicals ",.,derived from phenols and 
phenol-alcohols (Heading No. 29.06) by replacing one or more hydrogen 
atoms by a halogen (e.g. chlorine...), a sulphonic group (-SO3H) , a 
nitro group (-NO5) or a nitroso group (-NO).1(1) 


Submissions were heard on four specific products of this 
heading; one submission included ten more products, and the Industry 
Committee included four more on an end-use listing. The Committee 
stated its belief that "all the products of Heading No. 29.07 which 
currently have commercial significance are dealt with in the submis-— 
sions...The Committee recommends that...other products be accorded 
tariff ieee ety the classification and rates of duty provided for 
Heading 29.07."\2) The value of shipments of the products of this 
Heading was a very small part of the total value of Chapter 29, though 
some products do have significant use captively by the producing 
company. 


2.,4-Dichlorophenol 


Dow Chemical of Canada Ltd. and Naugatuck Chemicals Division 
of Dominion Rubber Company Limited manufacture 2,4-dichlorophenol for 
captive use in the production of 2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid, of 
which the esters and amines are herbicides (for weed killing and brush 
control). Three plants were in operation at the time of the hearing 
in 1961 and there were plans for a fourth. \3 


Dow Chemical of Canada Ltd., Fort Saskatchewan, Alberta 

Naugatuck Chemical Division of Dominion Rubber Company Limited, 
Elmira, Ontario 
Clover Bar, Alberta 

Interprovincial Co-operatives Limited, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
(planned) 


The spokesman for Dow Chemical stated, "Approximately 6 mil- 
lion pounds of 2,4-D acid equivalent were used in Canada in 1960... 
This would require approximately 4.8 million pounds of 2,4-dichloro- 
phenol, "\4 


GD Pranscript «vol. 535. 7996 
(2) Same, Vol. 53, p. 7996 

(3) Same, Vol. 53, p. 7998, 8006 
(4) Same, Vol. 53, p. 8003-4 
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No imports of 2,4-dichlorophenol as such were reported; no 
published price is available and it was said that no market price had 
been established. In the U.S.A., the published price was 40 cents per 
pound from 1957 until 1962, at which time it declined to 39.5 cents. 


For use in the manufacture of herbicides, this chemical can 
be entered under tariff item 791, free of duty; for other uses, 2,4- 
dichlorophenol would be entered under tariff item 711 at rates of lL) 
oC rane Ca ec rele Prati 


Dow Chemical proposed that the heading rates suggested by 
the Industry Committee for heading 29.07. 15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., 
M.F.N., should apply to 2,4-dichlorophenol for all uses, (1) Naugatuck 
Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Company Limited noted that it 
would object to higher rates for its raw materials unless there was 
commensurate protection for its final products; (2) that 2,4-dichloro- 
phenol is an intermediate material, and that the end-product, for 
agricultural purposes, could enter duty-free. Generally, Naugatuck's 
proposals would support the rates recorded by the Industry Committee, 
namely 4159p.ces Bohs and’20sp.caw,aMel Neko 


Pentachlorophenol 


Dow Chemical of Canada Ltd. and Naugatuck Chemical Division 
of Dominion Rubber Company Limited submitted briefs on pentachloro- 
phenol which they produce in Alberta at Fort Saskatchewan and Clover 
Bar, respectively. Both plants were new in 1961 (at the time of the 
hearing) and some of the equipment could be used alternatively to make 
dichlorophenol. The commercial product consists of dark coloured 
flakes and sublimed needle crystals of at least 86 per cent purity; 
approximately ten per cent by weight is of other chlorinated phenols 
so that active ingredients total 96 per cent. 


The Canadian market, mainly for anti-fungus pressure treat— 
ment of wooden poles, railway cross-ties, fence posts, cross—arms and 
lumber generally, was supplied until 1961 by imports, mostly from the 
U.S.A. and France. Some of the market was said to be for bactericide, 
algicide, and herbicide, or for the production of such compounds. 
Estimates of consumption ranged between 1.5 million and 2.5 to 3 ml- 
lion pounds per year. Prior to September, 1960, pentachlorophenol 
from four United States producers was priced at 21 cents a pound at 
their factories.\4/ At that time these producers lowered the price to 
Eastern Canada and Vancouver to 20.6 cents (U.S.) per pound and raised 
the price in the Prairie Provinces to 21.6 cents (U.S.) per pound, 
delivered. Following the start of Canadian production the price in 
Canada appears to be about the same, 21 cents per pound in carload 
lots at the factory. 


Creosote was named as the principal competitive material, 
followed by sodium pentachlorophenol and some unnamed inorganic salts. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 53, p, 8000 

(2) Same, Vol. 53, p. 8006 

(3) Same, Vol. 53, p. 8009 

(4) Same, Vol. 53, p. 8022 and following 
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Imports of pentachlorophenol as fungicides may be entered 
free of duty under item 219a(2) from both British preferential and 
most—favoured-nation sources, and as a raw material for the manufacture 
of pesticides, free of duty under item 791. For other uses it would 
pescuvrable® under item: 711) at 15-p.c.,) B.P..120 pecs M.F.Nw: Both 
manufacturers supported the Industry Committee's suggested heading 
Haceoe One 7.0/5 mMienclye > ip,ca,—bersande2) p,¢., M,F.N., for penta— 
chlorophenol. No opposition was heard. 


Nitrophenols and Sodium Pentachlorophenate 


These are fungicides used by leather tanners to produce 
mould-resistant leather, Neither of them was ruled made in Canada in 
1961 at the time of the hearing, but sodium pentachlorophenate is now 
so ruled. There are three isomers of nitrophenol: ortho, meta and 
para, none of which is made in Canada. Besides its fungicidal use, 
sodium pentachlorophenate is said to be used in the manufacture of 
slimicides and pesticides. 


The Leather Tanners Association of Canada, on behalf of its 
members, claimed there was no satisfactory substitute for these fungi- 
cides, and that to keep manufacturing costs low in competition with 
imported leather goods, its members required low duties on supplies. 


In 1961, both chemicals were entered under tariff item 208t 
at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. Both may be entered duty- 
free under tariff items 791 and 219a(ii) when for fungicidal use. 
Sodium pentachlorophenate is now otherwise dutiable under item 711 at 
raves of 5a picw,obsl.) ands20°p.c.,0M.F.N.. On behalf of) its members, 
the Tanners Association of Canada sought free entry "until such time 
as [the products/ are made in Canada."(1) No discussion arose regard— 
ing these proposals, but it should be noted that a proposal by the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association listed "chlorophenates", used as 
slimicides, among other process materials for which its members sought 
no increase over current tariff rates.\2 


Monosulphonic Acid Pulp 


This blue pigment, used in the manufacture of toners for 
printing ink, is not made in Canada. The importer, Standard Ultrama- 
rine and Color Company Limited of Toronto, indicated that an alterna- 
tive name for the product is "2-naphthol-7-sulphonic acid", an example 
listed under Brussels heading 292,07 .(3) The Industry Committee spokes-— 
man pointed out that this "pulp" was a complex synthetic organic pig- 
ment dyestuff, correctly classified under heading 32.05(4) The Standard 
Ultramarine and Color Company, Huntingdon, Virginia, on behalf of its 
Canadian subsidiary, submitted a brief which is discussed under head- 
iigmoe Up an this report. 


(1) ieariseript, Vol. 53, p. SO34—5 
(2) Same, Vol. 36, p. 5245-6 

(3) Same, Vol. 53, p. 8038-9 

(4) Same, Vol. 53, p. 8036 
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Other Chemicals of BIT. Neg 70/ 


The potassium salt of 2,4,6-trichlorophenol, a slimicide, 
was mentioned at the hearing on 29.07 but, because it is not, generally, 


a single identifiable chemical, the product was considered to be more 
appropriately classified as a mixture under heading BEs19y 


The following ten chemicals, not made in Canada, were listed 
by the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association as raw mate- 
rials. The Association made a proposal including these chemicals as 
materials used by the pharmaceutical industry, for the most part of 
minor importance to its members, but including two more important 
chemicals, marked by an asterisk, The Association suggested rates of 
Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. "when not made in Canada and not other- 
wise provided for" but, when made in Canada, taking the heading gate 
suggested by the Industry Committee, 15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N. 1) 


4-Chloro-o-cresol (-OH=1) 
4—Chloro-3:5-xylenol 
6-Chlorothymol 

Dichlorophen * 

Hexachlorophene * 

m—Lodophenol 

o-lLodophenol 

Sodium phenol-p-sulphonate 
2:h:6-Trinitrophenol (picric acid) 
Zine phenol—p-sulphonate 


At the hearing on pesticides in November 1962, a group of 
seven manufacturers of pesticides made a proposal concerning a list of 
biologically active materials for use in the manufacture of pesticide 
formulations. The companies were: 


A.H. Howard Chemical Co. Ltd, Orangeville, Ontario 
Allied Chemical Services Ltd. Calgary, Alberta 
Chipman Chemicals Ltd. Hamilton, Ontario 
Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Ltd. Lachine, Quebec 
Manchester Products Ltd. Galt, Ontario 
Niagara Brand Chemicals Burlington, Ontario 


Green Cross Division 
Sherwin-Williams Co, of Canada ltd. Montreal, Quebec 


The companies proposed: 


"The signatories of this brief share the view of the Chemical 
Industry Committee that, when a biologically active chemical, 
now on Appendix II, is made in Canada, it should become sub- 
ject to the duty rates which have been recommended for the 
appropriate B.T.N. heading. (2) 


(i) ‘Transeript, Vol. 87, p. 13283 
(2) Same, Vol. 108, p. 16332-3 
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The proposal for continued free entry was based on the belief 
that a duty on biologically active materials not made in Canada would 
increase the prices of pesticides to Canadian users without producing 
off-setting advantages for any segment of industry. The products under 
the present heading are: 


Dichlorophenyl benzene sulphonate 

Dinex (2-cyclohexyl-4,6-dinitrophenol) 

Dinoseb (2-(1-methyl-n-propyl) -,,6-dinitrophenol) 
D.N.C. (dinitrocresol) 
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ETHERS, ETHER-ALCOHOLS, ETHER-PHENOLS, ETHER-ALCOHOL-—PHENOLS , 
ALCOHOL PEROXIDES AND ETHER PEROXIDES, AND THEIR HALOGENATED, 
ULPHONATED, NITRATED OR NITROSATED DERIVATIVES — B.T.N. 29.08 


SULPHONATED, NITRATED OR NITROSATED DERIVATIViS — BTN. 29.08 


The Brussels Nomenclature divides the chemicals of this 
heading into four groups: 


(A) - Ethers - these may be considered as alcohols or phenols in which 
the hydrogen atom of the hydroxyl group is replaced by 
a hydrocarbon radical. 


(B) - Ether alcohols - these are derived from polyhydric alcohols or 
phenol-alcohols by replacing the hydrogen of the 
phenolic hydroxyl group or one of the alcoholic hydroxyl 
groups by an alkyl or aryl radical. 


(C) -— Ether-phenols - these are derived from dihydric phenols or phenol 
alcohols by replacing the hydrogen of the hydroxyl group 
or of one of the phenol hydroxyl groups by an alkyl or 
aryleradical. 


(D) - Alcohol peroxide and Ether peroxide - 


The products under this heading are of relatively small im- 
portance in Canadian domestic sales and international trade, amounting 
in total to possibly three or four million dollars. For the most parc 
these chemicals aré used in food flavouring, periumerys solvents. 
pharmaceuticals or synthetic rubber, Requests were made for reductions 
in the rates of duty on imports of guaiacol, potassium guaiacol sul- 
phonate and perfluorocyclic ether, which are not made in Canada. They 
are all currently imported under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, 
B.P, and 1l5.p.c;, M.P.N. Duty—free entry under boLh farit fs swas, re— 
quested for guaiacol by the Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association, 
while W.J. Bush and Company (Canada) Limited proposed that the rates 
of duty currently applied should not be changed as long as the chemical 
is not made jin Canadas boun agreed Unat ratesso! Ian .c., ba) -wance © 
p.c., M.F.N. would be appropriate when guaiacol is made in Canada. The 
spokesman for the Industry Committee wondered whether such an unimport-— 
ant chemical deserved separate treatment. 


While Hoffman-La Roche Limited proposed rates of Free, B.P. 
and 15 p.c., M.F.N. for potassium guaiacol sulphonate, the company 
expressed agreement with the proposal of the Canadian Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association for free entry for the product when of a 
kind not meds in Canada and when for use in the manufacture of pharma-— 
ceuticals, \1 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing of Canada Limited, in 
presenting its case for perfluorocyclic ether, noted that its current 
use as a coolant in atomic reactors is extremely small; the company 
requested that it be admitted duty-free "as long as the chemical is 
not made me Nae and as long as it is not competitive with other 
products. ! e 


(1) Dranseri piss Vols ep. Boe fy 
(2) Same, Vol. 55, p. 8280 
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Ethyl ether, also known as sulphuric ether, is made in Canada 
by “hehe toqua-pbe& Sons” of Canada Limited. It is currently imported under 
tariff item 219d(2) at rates of HReeseror? andycO. pac. , M.F.N. When for 
use in the manufacture of steroid derivatives, ethyl ether may be im- 
ported duty-free under tariff item 863. Squibb noted that the company's 
costs are higher than its competitors’ costs in the U.S.A. , chiefly be- 
cause of the higher cost of ethyl alcohol, the principal element oftcost. 
The company requested "that no reduction be made in the current tariff 
rates for ether U.S.P. for anaesthetic use and solvent ether N.F. which 
are currently covered by Tariff Item No. 219d(2)."(1) The company esti- 
mated that it supplied between 80 and 90 per cent of the market for 
anaesthetic ether and had capacity considerably in excess of Canadian 
requirements. The company's statements would indicate a total annual 
market of less than 400,000 pounds for anaesthetic and solvent ethers 
together. 


A proposal for the continuation of tariff item 863 was made 
to the Board by Charles E. Frosst and Company in connection with ewier 
U.S.P. and isopropyl ether which the company uses in the manufacture of 
steroid derivatives. The company stated that these chemicals are not 
made in Canada and went on to say that, since protection of Canadian 
industry is not involved, the cost of pharmaceutical chemicals made from 
them should not be subjected to an increase resulting from higher tariff 
rates. To the Industry Committee's suggestion that it would be better 
to permit these chemicals to enter duty-free for all uses, until made in 
Canada, rather than continue item 863, the company replied that such a 
procedure if extended to all chemicals entered under item 863, would 
involve the public listing of ingredients, the identity of which the 
company would not want to disclose. The spokesman for Charles E. Frosst 
agreed that made in Canada products that are freely available should not 
be imported duty-free. 


Union Carbide Canada Limited submitted a proposal to the Board 
on the series of glycols and ethers listed below. The products are 
dutdablegunier sitemy/dsleat bap. con B. Py 2Oepice MiP .N.. and these 
were the rates requested by Union Carbide. The chemicals are made by 
the company in a complex operation in its Montreal East plant, and the 
company spokesman pointed out the difficulty of attempting to assess 
rates of duty individually for each chemical produced in such an oper- 
ation. 


The list of chemicals included in the proposal by Union Carbide 
Canada Limited is as follows: 


diethylene glycol 

triethylene glycol 

ethylene glycol monomethyl ether 
ethylene glycol monoethyl ether 
ethylene glycol monobutyl ether 
diethylene glycol monomethyl ether 
diethylene glycol monoethyl ether 
diethylene glycol monobutyl ether 
triethylene glycol monomethyl ether 
triethylene glycol monoethyl ether 
triethylene glycol monobutyl ether 


Ci) Eranseript, VOl, 594, p. &lOd 
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These chemicals are used as solvents, in oil refining and 
dehydrating natural gas, in making synthetic resins, printing inks, 
paints and varnishes, brake fluids, as humectants in tobacco and in 
pharmaceuticals. 


Union Carbide noted the need for adequate rates of duty for 
all the products produced in its complex, saying: "We must be able to 
dispose of the full line of these products at a profit. Business lost 
to imports ‘4 any single product automatically increases our cost on 
the rest.(1) The company wished to ensure itself of the total Cana- 
dian market. Although it was said to have 90 per cent of the market 
under the rates of duty then prevailing on some of the products (15 
p-c.) on imports from the United States, the company maintained that 
this rate did not yield a satisfactory margin of profit. Higher 
duties would permit the company to raise prices, but "we would still 
endeavour to price our product to maximize the market that we supply 
so that we would obtain the total Canadian market and to the g eatest 
extent possible cut off imports by the pricing of products. "6 Prices 
in Canada were said to be higher than those in the U.S.A. reflecting 
in part the duty prevailing. Imports were about equal to exports, 
amounting to some 10 per cent of Canadian consumption. Union Carbide 
said that it was the only Canadian producer of the nine ethers, but 
Dow Chemical of Canada Limited also produces the two glycols and di- 
chloroethyl ether. Of the last-named, however, Dow Chemical said that 
it is produced as a by-product in the manufacture of ethylene glycol, 
and it is not separated or purified because no commercial use has been 
found for it in Canada. No change in the rates of duty from the 15 
p.c; BYP, Wand 20 pie. MOP.NS) currently in effect, was requesvcd: 


Dow Chemical said that diethylene glycol and triethylene 
glycol are made by the company as by-products in the manufacture of 
ethylene glycol at its plants at Sarnia, Ontario and Fort Saskatchewan, 
Alberta. A major portion of the diethylene glycol is used captively 
by the company for the manufacture of anti-freeze preparations; sales 
are to the natural gas industry to dehydrate natural gas streams, and 
to resin manufacturers as an intermediate in the production of poly- 
ester resins; diethylene glycol has some uses in textile lubricants, 
cutting oils and as a solvent for dyes. Another grade of diethylene 
glycol, the UDEX grade, is used as an extraction solvent for the re-— 
covery of petroleum aromatics. Triethylene glycol is used mainly in 
dehydrating natural gas streams. The company proposed that these 
glycols be subject Yo rates of duty of Td %pJc., "B.P. “and 20 p..c.. 
M.F.N., though Dow Chemical considered the imports (and exports ) or 
diethylene glycol to be negligible. 


Prices in Canada were reported to be somewhat higher than in 
the U.S.A.3; in tank car or tank truck lots, at the time of the hearing, 
they were generally 174 cents per pound in tae full freight allowed, 
compared with 153 or 163 cents in the U.S.A.‘3/ The price for resin 
manufacture was said to take account of the fact that the duty on the 
resins is only 5 per cent (item 901(a)), and the price of diethylene 
glycol to résin manttacturers was. invertecy “tne™-u.o. price, 91 ri 
ethylene glycol prices were somewhat higher, 214 cents per pound in 
Canada compared with 184 cents in the U.S.A., tank cars or tank trucks, 
full freight allowed. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 54, p. 8159 
(2) Same, Vol. 54, p. 8185 
(3) Same, Vol. 55, p. 82/1 
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Another glycol, dipropylene glycol, which occurs as an un- 


avoidable co—product in the production of monopropylene glycol, was 
brought to the Boardts attention by Canadian Chemical Company Limited, 
the sole Canadian manufacturer. It is produced in only modest quanti- 
ties; there are no exports: imports were reported to be valued at 
$75,000 in 1962 and $50,000 in 1963.» At the time of the hearing in 
September 1961, it was imported under tariff item 208t at rates of 
Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. although the company said "the bulk of 
the imports are probably classified under Tariff Item 921 at 0% and 
Op Meret antl) TiMadweingbsneen ruled made-in-Canada and is dutiable 
under item 711 at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.: this 
change would preclude entries under tariff viem +921: 


Although cumene hydroperoxide occurs mostly as a transient 
chemical during the manufacture of phenol and acetone and is usually 


not recovered in this process, it can be separated. About one hun-— 
dredth of one per cent was said to be so separated and sold for use 

as a catalyst; the remainder is used captively by Shawinigan Chemicals 
Limited in the operations formerly under B.A.-Shawinigan Limited. It 
is currently dutiable under tariff item 711 at I pee ab. PY anda 20 
p.c., M.F.N., and B.A.-Shawinigan wished to perpetuate these rates of 
duty to prevent imports which could be used to make phenol and acetone 
in competition with the company's product. 


W.J. Bush and Company (Canada) Limited and its United Kingdom 
parent company, W.J. Bush and Company Limited, submitted to the Board 
two lists of chemicals in which they were interested. Of these chem- 
icals the spokesman for the Industry Committee said "there is no indi- 
cation in either of these submissions as to whether there is a suffic-— 
ient interest to warrant separate treatment."(2) These products are 
used in the preparation of compounds for the flavouring and perfumery 
industry, except that anisole is used as a chemical intermediate in 
the preparation of a pharmaceutical. Not made in Canada, some are 
imported from the U.K. under tariff item 208t at rates Otel Ree bys 
eniet opacs uM EeNe, (though some, as noted with an asterisk below, may 
be imported as essential oils at rates of Pree, Ears (S40. oe, Ibi eal iy 
under tariff item 264a. This item is not part of Reference 120. The 
company requested that these rates of duty should be continued oad 
the chemicals are made in Canada, at which time rates of 15 DeGraw oee 
and 20 p.c., M.F.N. could be applied. The chemicals are as follows: 


* iso-eugenol 
dimethyl hydroquinone 
guaiacol 
* 5-propenyl guaethol 
* anethole 
anisole 
* anisyl alcohol 
p-cresyl methyl ether 
dibenzyl ether 
ethyl iso eugenol ether 
* eucalyptol 
* eugenol 
a-glyceryl guaiacol ether 
* methyl iso eugenol 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 55, p. 8257 
(2) Same, Vol. 55, p. 8304 
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Canadian Aniline and Extract Company Limited submitted a 
brief on a family of alkyl phenol polyethoxyethanols. The company's 
presentation concerned the chemical tariff more generally than pro- 
posals for separate products, saying: 


"Brussels heading 29.08 represents one of the most all- 
embracing headings under review, which can be taken as an 
excellent example to illustrate the complexity and versa-— 
tility of organic chemicals. Many of the chemicals found 
under this heading are chemically different whilst at the 
same time they exhibit parallel properties which make them 
highly competitive on the commercial market. '(1) 


The company's brief noted that, contrary to the belief that 
large production units are essential to efficiency, if such units can- 
not be operated at design capacity they are frequently more a liabil- 
ity than an asset. On the other hand, a plant designed to produce a 
multiplicity of products on a batch basis, thus obtaining "an accumu- 
lative production comparable with that of a single product plant oper- 
ating on a continuous system" 2) is not as subject to changes in 
demand for a single product. The brief continued: 


"however, such plants as these must be operated at maximum 
capacities to insure optimum efficiency. For this reason 
every effort should be made to encourage a market for a 

broad range of chemicals rather than attempt to set up a (3) 
chemical schedule based on individual chemical recognition." 


This. company proposed tarigf® ratessoii 15) pcs, (BobN anda2d 
p.c., M.F.N., noting that "If we, have the overall »protection of) 20"per 
cent, then we can afford to carry through another product where we 
should be Bo na 50, but we have the reserve in the other production’® 
rer cleNaneapomlsiee ae MOA 


Chemical Developments of Canada Limited submitted a brief to 
the Board on a family of chemicals which "would fall under this head- 
ing were it not for the distinction between separate chemical, products 
and mixtures set up by the Brussels classification system. !t >) Mixtures 
of the chemicals are used for surface-active agents and are dealt with 
under heading 34.02. The company said that "at present (and in the 
foreseeable future) no ethylene oxide based surfactants qualify as 
chemically defined products ul The chemical group in which Chem- 
ical Developments were interested is similar to those discussed by 
Canadian Aniline and Extract Company Limited. Chemical Developments 
recommended that chemically defined substances which are surface-active 
agents should receive the same tariff treatment as the surface-active 
agents of heading 34.02. 


Ge Transcript VOL. 95 peo) 


(od pame VOW oon ipso oe° 
(3) Same, Vol .255, mmeee? 
Giucame. Volo pee ol 
(op vame, Vol. 55 sp. 63>) 
(G)eSame. Voliw55 ep. 8356 
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The Procter and Gamble Company of Canada Limited withdrew 
its brief on lauryl chloroglyceryl ether because its interest in the 
chemical has ceased. The company had requested that it be imported 
free of duty; with the withdrawal of the proposal, the Industry Com- 
mittee proposed rates of duty of 15 Pets, )-b. and 20 p.c,, MPN, 
its general residual provision. 


y) 


Shawinigan Chemicals Limited made a statement on di-pentaery- 
thritol and tri-pentaerythritol "just to round out the picture! on 
pentaerythritol. These were said to be minor materials, by-products 
that occur in the operation. The Industry Committee recommended that 
they be given the same rates of QU LO DC AN ROO Dace ASOLO ae 
as apply to pentaerythritol. 


b) 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association sub- 
mitted to the Board a list of chemicals used by its members in the manu- 
facture of pharmaceutical products and recommended that some end-use 
treatment be adopted for these chemicals when for use in the manufac-— 
ture of pharmaceuticals. The Association recommended that rates of 
Eveow oa! . and doup.c.s Mereh. should apply when they are not made in 
Canada and that the heading rates proposed by the Industry Committee 
(15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.) apply when the products are made 
in Canada. The list of chemicals in the present heading, in addition 
to potassium guaiacol sulphonate noted above, to which this proposal 
applies, is as follows: potassium guaiacol sulphonate and mephenesin 
were listed as more important products to members of the Association. 
All are imported under tariff item 208t at rates of Pees 9 De Pecem LS 
pacws Mi Ne 


l-n-butoxypropan-2-ol1 
cineole 
1:2-diethoxyethane 
1:4-dioxan 
mephenesin 
2-phenoxyethanol 


The Toilet Goods Manufacturers Association submitted a list 
of chemicals which it reported dutiable as essential oils under tariff 
item 264a which provides for rates of Free, B.P. and 74 p.c., M.F.N. 
The Association recommended that the "n.o.p." provision be removed from 
this item or suggested that a recommendation of similar intent be made 
by the Board, to prevent loss of end-use treatment for these chemicals. 
The Association expressed an interest, in addition to that in anethole, 
anisole, anisyl alcohol, cineole and eugenol noted above and musk 
ambrette mentioned under heading 29.03, in the following products: 


p-cresol methyl ether 
diphenyl oxide 
isoeugenol 

methyl para cresol ether 
nerolin 

yara yara 
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At the hearing on pesticides, in November 1962, a group of 
seven manufacturers of pesticides made a proposal concerning a list 
of biologically active materials, among them methoxychlor, for use in 
the manufacture of pesticide formulations. The companies were: 


A.H. Howard Chemical Co. Ltd. Orangeville, Ontario 
Allied Chemical Services Ltd. Calgary, Alberta 
Chipman Chemicals Ltd. Hamilton, Ontario 
Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Ltd. Lachine, Quebec 
Manchester Products Ltd. Galt, Ontario 
Niagara Brand Chemicals Burlington, Ontario 


Green Cross Division 
Sherwin Williams Co. of 
Canada Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 


The companies proposed: 


"The signatories of this brief share the view of the Chemical 
Industry Committee that, when a biologically active chemical 
now on Appendix II, is made in Canada, it should become 
subject to the duty rates which ‘cae been recommended for 

the appropriate B.T.N. heading." il 


The proposal was based on the belief that a duty on biologi- 
cally active materials, not made in Canada, would increase the prices 
of pesticides to Canadian users without producing off-setting advan- 
tages for any segment of industry. 


Ferro Enamels (Canada) Limited submitted a proposal con- 
cerning tripropylene glycol methyl ether which it uses as a raw 
material in the manufacture of stabilizers for vinyl type resins. It 
is not made in Canada and is imported under tariff item 208t at rates 
of Free, B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N. The company proposed that the product 
"should be subject to free entry" but also proposed that it be subject 
toe. rates of 15 p.Cuy Babeq 20 De Gee clef ti WileneliclOn GC poh tee 
made in Canada. (2) 


The Industry Committee expressed the view that all the prod- 
ucts which currently had commercial importance were dealt with in the 
submissions which the Board had received for this hearing. The 
Committee recommended that other products should be accorded tariff 
treatment of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c.,, MEN. under Ss Peners ll neadiie 
provision. 


(IO Transcript. wile. Osea. e kop se 
(2 a Same TVol. 16s pet cate 
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EPOXIDES, EPOXYALCOHOLS, EPOXYPHENOLS AND EPOXYETHERS, WITH A 
THREE OR FOUR MEMBER RING, AND THEIR HALOGENATED , SULPHONATED , 
NITRATED OR NITROSATED DERIVATIVES — B.T.N. 29.09 


The Industry Committee, in its general proposal, stated that 
heading 29.09 was intended to have the same meaning as in the Brussels 
Nomenclature and apply only to chemicals with one oxygen and two or 
three carbon atoms forming a ring. The Committee considered that all 
products of this heading which had commercial importance at the time 
of the public hearing in 1961 were dealt with in submissions received. 
Products of the heading other than these, the Committee proposed, 
should be accorded the rates of duty provided for heading 29.09 which, 
by the Committee's recommendation, would be 15 Dy, Coen Bye, SoU eer, 
M.F.N. 


Ethylene Oxide 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, at Sarnia, Ontario and Union 
Carbide Canada Limited, Chemicals and Plastics Division in Montreal 
Hast, Quebec are the only Canadian manufacturers of ethylene oxide. 
The oxide is a clear, colourless, volatile, flammable liquid with a 
chemical formula CoH) 0. 


The chlorohydrin process, used by Dow Chemical, makes ethylene 
chlorohydrin from ethylene, chlorine and water, then reacts the chloro- 
hydrin with an alkali to produce ethylene oxide. The method used by 
Union Carbide is to oxidize ethylene in air over a silver catalyst. 


Plant capacity cannot be publicly disclosed but, in the 
opinion of both producers, there was sufficient sere capacity to 
Supply the entire Canadian market for ethylene oxide. (1 Factory ship-— 
ments in 1964 were reported to be 115 million pounds which, at prevail- 
ing market prices, would have a value of the order of $17 million. The 
major use of ethylene oxide is captive to the two producers, for the 
manufacture of ethylene glycol and other glycols and ethanolamines. 
Besides the captive use, ethylene oxide is sold to soap and detergent 
manufacturers to ethoxylate fatty alcohols, and to manufacturers of 
"alkyl phenol-ethylene oxide adducts" for surfactants in the petroleun, 
industrial cleaning, and pulp-and-paper industries. Alone or mixed 
with carbon dioxide, it is used in the vault fumigation of stored foods 
or for sterilization. Captive use, besides the above-mentioned glycols, 
includes the manufacture of synthetic lubricants, brake fluids, and 
anti-stall additives for motor fuel. 


Imports of ethylene oxide in the years from 1956 to 1959 were 
reported to be generally $3 to $6 million annually, except in 1958 when 
imports were only $360,000. In more recent years the value of imports 
has been considerably less; in 1962, the reported value of imports was 
$270,000 and in 1963, $190,000. Prices in Canada, in 1961, tank car 
lots, full freight allowed east of British Columbia, rose from 164 
cents a pound to 17 cents a pound; for any use which benefitted from a 
duty-free tariff provision, the price was lowered from 154 to 14 cents 


(1) praticerap., Vols Shnip., G180: Vol. 55, p.e221 
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per pound in the same period. (1) In 1964 the reported price of ethyl- 
ene oxide in the U.S.A. was 153 cents per pound, delivered in the 
eastern states, about what it had been in 1961.(2) The published 
price in Canada was 16 cents per pound from 1962 to mid-1965. 


EthyLene.,oxide sis-dutiable under tarifi item 7/1 iat 15 p.c., 
BoP. and 20) pac «4 Mari Nae-oneduty—f ree “unders vents) Jem tor muserin 
combatting destructive insects and pests. The two manufacturers pro- 
posed rates. for ethylene oxide of 15 p.c., B.P.s and’20 p.c., M.FIN, 
This was opposed by the National Farmers Union and the Canadian Feder- 
ation of Agriculture in hearings on the general subject of pesticides. 
Both opposed any increase from the free entry applicable under item 
2196. (3 The submission by the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association included ethylene oxide in the proposal for an end-use item 
to provide for materials for use in the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
products. However, because ethylene oxide is made in Canada, the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association's proposal was also for rates 
Ol PowDiCe seb LeneeUeD uCy Gully Bale 


Propylene Oxide 


The Canadian Chemical Company Limited, at the time of the 
hearing in 1961, made propylene oxide for gee soe in the manufac— 
ture of propylene glycol and dipropylene glycol. 4) Dow Chemical of 
Canada Limited was building a plant at Sarnia to produce propylene 
oxide by the chlorohydrin process. Unavoidable co-products of the 
latter plant would be dipropylene glycol and tripropylene glycol of 
Bote s0s. 


The 1964 price in the United States was 144 cents per pound 
in tank cars, delivered. In 1965, the published price in Canada was 
174 cents a pound. Imports, though low, tripled from 1961 to 1962 and 
increased again the following year, at which time they amounted to 
$280,000. 


Propylene oxide was not offered for sale at the time of the 
hearing and there was no "made in Canada" ruling until May 4, 1964; at 
that tiamesit sbecame: dubiablesunden varii i iveme7liwat ratesrots i> p.c., 
Bb teandecOrn. Oa, co Nath Se Leneorovadesmune  ralcomroques ted minor 
this product by Dow Chemical. 


Polyethylene Oxide 


Only brief mention of polyethylene oxide was made, by the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. It is used in the manufacture of 
polyethylene coated kraft but no data concerning its classification 
imports, exports, consumption or price were given. The Industry Com- 
mittee, in expressing uncertainty about the correct classification of 
this chemical, said that polyethylene oxide is polyethylene glycol with 


(ia) Lrans cri pup Volley 55st o2ce—3 

(2) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 

MP iranscript, Vol.) LOY. pe oeke: Vol. L10.9p. 15632 
(4) Same, Vol. 55, p. 8381 
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a molecular weight exceeding 200,000 and suggested that a more appro- 
priate classification might be heading 38.19. (1) Generally, the Pulp 
and Paper Association asked for "no increase of current rates of ay, 
but did not mention what rates currently apply to this material. The 
product is understood to be dutiable under tariff item 208t at rates 
olirce, ©) -Pewsndel)> prev, MorN. 


Epichlorohydrin and Butyl Glycidyl Ether 


Neither epichlorohydrin nor butyl glycidyl ether is made in 
Canada; the latter may be obtained from the former by reaction with 
butyl alcohol in the presence of an alkali. Union Carbide Canada 
Limited (Bakelite Division) and Shell Oil Company of Canada Limited 
import epichlorohydrin for the manufacture of epoxy resins. The former 
also imports butyl glycidyl ether for the same purpose. Half a pound 
of epichlorohydrin was said to be required for the production of a 
pound of epoxy resin and epichlorohydrin is the main raw material cost 
in epoxy resins. Imports of epichlorohydrin were valued at $425,000 
in 1963.(2) Both Canadian users apparently buy these materials from 
their associate companies in the United States. Europe is an alter- 
native source. The published U.S. price in 1965 was 27 cents a pound. 


For use in resins, both materials may be entered into Canada 
duty-free under tariff item 921. For all other purposes, item 208t 
applies, with rates of Free, B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N. Because the prin- 
cipal end-products, epoxy resins, enter Canada duty-free, and because 
Canadian producers of the resins compete against U.S. suppliers, free 
entry for epichlorohydrin was proposed by Shell Oil Company of Canada, 
Limited, and for both epichlorohydrin and butyl glycidyl ether by the 
Bakelite Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited. (3 


The Industry Committee agreed with the latter proposal until 
the products are available from Canadian production. The Canadian 
Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association supported free entry for epi- 
chlorohydrin "until made in Canada."(4) There were no objections to 
these proposals. 


Lauryl Glycidyl Ether 


The Procter and Gamble Company of Canada Limited, an importer 
of a coconut oil surfactant derived from lauryl glycidyl ether, sub- 
mitted a brief on this product. Some classification doubt arose when 
it was described as a mixture of lauryl and myristyl glycidyl ethers. 
If it is a mixture, the product likely would be classified under B.T.N. 
heading 38.19; if it occurred as a single chemical, it would be clas-— 
sified in heading 29.09. The spokesman for the company said that he 
expressed no real preference. in the matter of classification. Concern— 
ing lauryl glycidyl ether sulphonate, the derivative of the material in 


(is) ipanscript, Vol, 56, p. S440 

(2) Department of Trade and Commerce, Chemical Import Trends, 
1963 Supplement, p. 14 

(3) Transcript, Vol. 56, p. 8429, 8h18 

Mejeame, Vol, 93, p. 14172 
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question, he stated, "The installation of facilities to manufacture 
this surfactant in Canada will be feasible and economically attractive 
within several years provided that we can import the lauryl glycidyl 
ether duty free."(1) 


Procter and Gamble proposed that, until such time as lauryl 
glycidyl ether is made in Canada, it should be permitted duty-free 
entry under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. If made in Canada, how- 
ever, it would be expected to attract the heading rates for B.T.N. 
29.09% rates of 15 Dec... Bel. (20 poe, Mal, sheds been proposeds aan inic 
company spokesman accepted the Industry Committee's criteria under 
which a commercial mixture of the named ether and myristyl glycidyl 
ether would be classified under heading 38.19.. 


Dieldrin and Endrin 


Dreldrin and endrin, classiiied,by, this, heading. are wimported 
by Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited from an associated company in 
the United States.(2) The products are both used in formulation of 
that company's brand-name pesticides and for re-sale to other formu- 
lators. Shipments of dieldrin were reported to be 600 tons in 1963 
and, in 1964. 30stans 


Imports may be entered duty-free under tariff item 791, and 
the importer and formulators agreed that these products should continue 
to enjoy free entry. The subject. of. pesticides, is discussed. in this 
report, urider- brussels sheading oo... 


At the hearing on pesticides, in November 1962, a group of 
seven manufacturers of pesticides made a proposal concerning a list 
of biologically active materials for use in the manufacture of pesti- 
cide formulations, among which were dieldrin and endrin. The companies 
were: 


A.H. Howard Chemical Co. Ltd. Orangeville, Ontario 
Allied Chemical Services Ltd. Calgary, Alberta 
Chipman Chemicals Ltd. Hamilton, Ontario 
Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Ltd. Lachine, Quebec 
Manchester Products Ltd. Galt, Ontario 
Niagara Brand Chemicals Burlington, Ontario 


Green Cross Division 
Sherwin Williams Co. of 
Canada Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 


The companies proposed: 


"The signatories of this brief share the view of the Chemical 
Industry Committee that, when a biologically active chemical, 
now on Appendix II, is made in Canada, it should become sub- 
ject to the duty rates which have been recommended for the 
appropriate B.T.N. heading. (3) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 56, p. 8431 
(2) Same, Vol. 109, p. 16556 
(3) Same, Vol. 108, p. 16332~3 
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The proposal was based on the belief that a duty on biologi- 
cally active materials, not made in Canada, would increase the prices 
of pesticides to Canadian users without producing off-setting advan- 
tages for any segment of industry. 
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ACETALS AND HEMIACETALS AND SINGLE OR COMPLEX OXYGEN-FUNCTION 
ACETALS AND HEMIACETALS, AND THEIR HALOGENATED, SULPHONATED , 
NITRATED OR NITROSATED DERIVATIVES — B.T.N. 29.10 


The Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature, 1955, 
divide the heading into two parts: (A) the acetals and hemiacetals, 
and (B) their halogenated, sulphonated, nitrated or nitrosated deriv— 
atives, The Industry Committee stated that its interpretation of the 
meaning of this heading agreed with the interpretation in the Explan~ 
atory Notes. The Committee stated further that for two chemicals an 
interest had been reported to the Committee, but for neither did the 
reporting company submit a specific recommendation to the Board, In 
the absence of any known chemicals of commercial importance, the Come 
mittee would propose the "heading classification and Dae aE duty as 
an appropriate tariff for all products in this category.t\1) The 
Committee's proposal was for rates of 15 p.c., Del as pel D.C eet 


Safrole was listed, among other imported chemicals, by the 
Toilet Goods Manufacturers Association, as an essential oil for per- 
fumery, entered under tariff item 264a at Free, B.P. and 74 ec e. 
M.F.N. As with other materials, the Association proposed that these 
raves should TG es in effect for safrole until) such time as tt ac 
made in Canada, 2) at which time rates of 15 Serpe Aes every, 
M.F.N. could apply. Item 264a is not part of Reference 120 — Chemicals. 


Heliotropine sodium bisulphite (also known as piperonaldehyde 
sodium bisulpnitey(3) was the subject of representation by W.J. Bush 
and Go. (Canada) Ltd. under heading 29.05; it is discussed under that 
heading. Essentially, the company's position was that the product is 
not made in Canada; it is at present dutiable under tariff item 208, 
Bree, B.S pece, MiP Nw; the company imports fron Britain, and 
requested that the existing rates of duty should continue at least 
until the product is made in Canada; at that time, rates of 15 Dees 
Dohey Ouse Ce ellal. emi ehuwanoly: 


Two products, methylal chloride (possibly a synonym for 
chloromethylal) and piperonyl butoxide were listed by the Industry 
Committee with other products in which parties had registered with the 
Committee some end-use interest. No representations on methylal chlor 
ide were made before the Board, (4) 


At the hearing on pesticides, in November 1962, a group of 
seven manufacturers of pesticides made a proposal concerning a list of 
biologically active materials including piperonyl butoxide, for use in 
the manufacture of pesticide formulations. The companies were: 


(ry) Transcript, Vol, 56. p. Shh2 

(2) Same; Vole 27. pale 22e 

(3) Classification of Chemicals in the Brussels Nomenclature, 1961 
(Revised, Jan., 1965), H.M.S.0., London 

(4) Transcript, Vol. 56, p. S442 
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ASH. Howard Chemical Cop Lid. 
Allied Chemical Services Ltd, 
Chipman Chemicals Ltd. 
Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Ltd, 
Manchester Products Ltd. 
Niagara Brand Chemicals 
Green Cross Division 
Sherwin Williams Co, of 
Canada Ltd, 


The companies proposed: 


Orangeville, Ontario 
Calgary, Alberta 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Lachine, Quebec 
Galt, Ontario 
Burlington, Ontario 


Montreal, Quebec 


"The signatories of this brief share the view of the Chemical 
Industry Committee that, when a biologically active chemical, 
now on Appendix II, is made in Canada, it should become sub- 
ject to the duty rates which have been recommended for the 


appropriate B.T.N. heading, '"(1) 


The proposal was based on the belief that a duty on biologic-— 
ally active materials, not made in Canada, would increase the prices 
of pesticides to Canadian users without producing off-setting advan- 


tages for any segment of industry. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 108, p. 16332-3 
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ALDEHYDES, ALDEHYDE-ALCOHOLS, ALDEHYDE-~ETHERS, ALDEHYDE-PHENOLS 


AND OTHER SINGLE OR COMPLEX OXYGEN-—FUNCTION ALDEHYDES -B.T.N. 29.11 


These are compounds formed by oxidizing primary-alconols. 
The Brussels Nomenclature recognizes three main groupings sub-divided 
as follows, with examples: 


A. Aldehydes 


1) Saturated acyclic aldehydes: formaldehyde (methanal), 
trioxymethylene (trioxan) and acetaldehyde (ethanal) 
which when polymerized gives paraldehyde, metaldehyde, 
butyraldehyde, heptaldehyde or caprylaldehyde. 


2) Unsaturated acyclic aldehydes: acrylaldehyde, 
crotonaldehyde, citral and citronellaldehyde. 


3) Cyclanic, cyclenic and cycloterpenic aldehydes: 
phellandral sepanol. 


4) Aromatic aldehydes: benzaldehyde, cinnamaldehyde 
De Aldehyde-alcohols: aldol 


oF Aldehyde ethers, aldehyde phenols and other complex oxygene 
function aldehydes: Salicylaldehyde, anisaldehyde 


The heading excludes aldehyde—bisulphite compounds which are 
classified under 29.04 and 29.10 as sulphonated derivatives of alcohols. 


In 1962, the value of shipments of the chemicals of this head. 
ing amounted to about $7 million, representing about 4 per Cent: or (Lie 
shipments for the whole of B.T.N. Chapter 29. Shipments of formaldehyde 
and vanillin accounted for by far the largest part of the total. Ship= 
ments, however, do not reflect the full significance of products of the 
heading because of captive use by producers; some products gain almost 
their entire importance to such use; acetaldehyde, for example, is a 
very important chemical intermediate in which there is virtually no 
commercial trade. 


Formaldehyde 


The Product and Method of Manufacture 


Formaldehyde, at ordinary temperatures and atmospheric 
pressure, is a colourless gas. It has a pungent, suffocating odour 
and is intensely irritating to the eyes, nose and throat. Very soluble 
in water, it reacts readily with many substances. 


Because of its instability in the gaseous state, formaldehyde 
is marketed as a solution in water, but even in this form. it is unstable 
and 7 to 10 per cent methanol is sometimes added to prevent polymeriz— 
ation to paraformaldehyde or to trioxane. Other inhibitors are also 
used although, "Much the biggest part of the formaldehyde shipped — the 
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tank car business — is uninhibited, there isn't any methanol in it, (1) 
The solution is commonly 37 per cent formaldehyde by weight, but one 
company in Canada markets a L64 per cent solution, A solution of 37 
per cent formaldehyde by weight is equivalent to the strength known as 
Formalin 40 per cent, a term which signifies that it contains 4O grams 
in lOO cubic centimeters of the solution, 


Formaldehyde is made in Canada by two methods. In the frei. 
used by Canadian Chemical Company Limited at Edmonton, Alberta, hydro~ 
carbons consisting chiefly of propane and butane are mixed with oxygen 
at carefully controlled temperature and pressure and incompletely burned 
in a reaction of very short duration. In the resulting mixture are 
formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, acetone and methanol as well as other com— 
pounds of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. This mixture is separated into 
two major streams by extraction with water, giving a dilute solution of 
formaldehyde and a residual stream containing the rest of the original 
mixture, The dilute formaldehyde solution is concentrated to a 20 per 
cent solution for use in making pentaerythritol, and to 37 per cent and 
463 per cent for sale, At the time of the hearing the spokesman for 
Union Carbide Canada Limited noted that "currently more than 50 per cent 
of the Canadian production of formaldehyde is produced by this method,'(2) 


In the second method, which yields essentially pure formalde~ 
hyde, methanol is vaporized and the vapour is oxidized in the presence 
of a catalyst. This method is used by all the companies listed below 
except Canadian Chemical Company. 


The Industry 


Information available to the Board indicates that formaldehyde 
is made in Canada by five companies: 


1) Borden Chemicals (Canada) Limited, North Bay, Ontario 

2) Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Edmonton, Alberta 

3) Reichhold Chemicals (Canada) Limited, Port Moody, British 
Columbia and Ste. Therese, Quebec 

4) Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, Varennes, Quebec 

5) Union Carbide Canada Limited, Belleville, Ontario 


The plants of Borden and Reichhold were not in operation at 
the time of the hearing in 1961, but were reported to have come on stream 


in 1963 or 1964. 


The Market 
As indicated in a later table, the use of formaldehyde in 


Canada has been increasing in recent years and most of the product con— 
sumed has been produced in this country. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 46, p. 6757 
(2) Same, Vol. 56, p. 8473 
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In Canada, the major uses for formaldehyde are in making 
pentaerythritol, phenolic resins and urea. resins] sjouch minorsuses as 
disinfecting seeds, fumigating and leather tanning consume about three 
per cent of the formaldehyde produced. It was estimated that some 40 
per ceny of procucLion is Tor merchanvy sale.) ines balances bei nest or 
captive use. The manufacture of pentaerythritol represents captive 
consumption, as does much of the resin manufacture. 


Consumption of Formaldehyde, Known Uses 


1960-1962 


Industrial Use 1960 1961 1962 
Paint and Varnish dls 233,496 350,124 aly PSY KG 
Manufacture $ 28,150 42,159 50,000 
Manufacture of Plastics 1b. 16,806,103 1S ye3se Lg 21,848,403 
and Synthetic Resins $ 1,668,361 1,823,383 2,153,000 
Manufacture of Indus- thee 8574129 701, 746 997 lee 
trial Chemicals $ 94,501 77,868 110,543 
Misc. Chemical cls Dee LAS by Oy ots: 250335103 
Products $ 63,219 196,879 245,000 
Total of above ihe peee kas I iey Nessie 21,849,187 25,2903 
$ Shh 231: 2,140,289 Pedals 


pource: Dl Beo.,' Varlous publications 


The Canadian market appears to be divided between British 
Columbia and Alberta in the west and Ontario and Quebec in the east, (1) 
The western market is served, practically in its entirety, by Canadian 
Chemical Company with the 64 per cent product which avoids the extra 
expense of shipping unnecessary water. The eastern part of the market 
is served chiefly by the other manufacturers whose plants are located 
in Ontario and Quebec and produce the 37 per cent formaldehyde. In 
its submission, Union Carbide Canada Limited estimated that some 189 
million pounds of 37 per cent solution (the equivalent of 70 million 
pounds of 100 per cent formaldehyde) were produced in Canada in 1960. 
The estimate is an upward adjustment of data published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics for that year, as shown in the following table. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 56, p. 8477 
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Production of Formaldehyde in Canada 


1958-196 
HOO per cen solids pasis 


Production 
Year (Pounds ) 
1958 45,271,299 
1959 56,112,290 
1960 Pispyraeyee Jes ® 
1961 66,673,278 
1962 T7007, 435 
1963 79,587,818 
1964 OO, 207,90s 


Source eo Dbis., opecitied Chemicals, -Catl*No.wA6-002 


Formaldehyde is imported almost entirely from the United 
States and it has been exported to several countries, Imports and 
exports fluctuate because of shortage and excess, the product being 
too unstable to store for long periods of time. Imports were said by 
the spokesman for Canadian Chemicals to be entered mostly into the 
western market, with negligible quantities coming into the eastern 
market. The company said that western imports were made by a Canadian 
company affiliated with a producer in the State of Washington, U.S.A. 
In its presentation, the Canadian Chemical Company Limited showed that 
imports have exceeded exports from 1956 to 1961; exports ranged between 
ae) and $ million pounds, and imports between 5.5 and 11 million pounds. 
The trade fluctuates from year to year, and no trend is evident in the 
available data. 


Imports of Formaldehyde into Canada 


1958-1964 


Year Tope From United States 
TO00 Ib. (4) $000 O00 1b. (a) $1000 
1958 6,638 241 enone 240 
1959 aly 154 Ady 154 
1960 Ln (ee 396 10,687 394, 
1961 6,530 276 6, 530 276 
1962 27003 116 2,603 116 
1963 Eps oak 264, Syyerl 264, 
1964, S075 300 DS OTD 300 


(a) These figures are not converted to 100 per cent formaldehyde basis. 
They are therefore not directly comparable to production data 
given in?’ the preceding table. 


Sourcess D-BUS Trade of Canada, Cat. No. 65-007 


G2) 
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The spokesman for Union Carbide Canada Limited noted that 
the Canadian price of formaldehyde is dominated by prices in the 
United States because imports enter Canada duty-free: 


"Our price fluctuates immediately; we have to gear our price 
to the United States prices, There is no delay, it takes 
place immediately or we dontft get the sale ste: 


The following table shows published prices of formaldehyde 
in Canada and the United States, but it does not reveal the lower 
prices that are actually paid by the large bulk buyers. It might be 
noted that the published Canadian prices advanced early in 1963, pose 
sibly reflecting the devaluation of the Canadian dollar. 


Prices of Formaldehyde 
Ganada and the United States 


3 (percent 44 per cent 

Uninhibited Uninhibited 
Year Canada Unsoa Ae Canada UsSeA2 

(Ont. & Que.) 
Can. $ U.S. d | persewt. Can. $ UeSsed 
High 

1) ers) Beto Asked 
1960 eRe Belo | Pag the 
1961 Sele Bodo hele 
1962 ree bye ie) 445 446 
1963 geo) Bele 4.65 4.46 
1964, Baru Seu 4.65 4.46 
1965 FevU Sao Lv65 4.46 


- Tank Cars, delivered 
-— United States prices are for 44 per cent formaldehyde containing 1 
per cent methanol, Canadian prices are for uninhibited formaldehyde 


Source: Canadian Chemical Processing; Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


Tariff Considerations 


Formaldehyde is named in tariff item 219b, and it is believed 
that most imports are entered under that item, duty-free under all 
Tariffs, If a mixture contained more than 15 per cent of alcohol, it 
would be entered under item 220a(ii) where an additional duty is levied 
on the alcohol content. The Board understands that this provision has 
no appreciable commercial importance, 


Representations concerning formaldehyde were made to the 
Board by four companies and one association: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 56, p. 8488 
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1) Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Edmonton, Alberta 
2) Reichhold Chemicals (Canada) Limited, Weston, Ontario 
3) Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, Montreal, Quebec 

A Union Carbide Canada Limited, Montreal, Quebec 

Rubber Association of Canada 


The Canadian Chemical Company, while apparently arguing the 
need for protection against foreign producers, made no actual proposal 
in its submissions, When discussing imports by a west coast resin 
producer from its affiliate in the U.S.A,, the company said: 


"This situation points up the fact that, in the absence of a 
tariff protection, even selling at the United States price 
will not assure the market for the Canadian manufacturer, 


"Where a domestic user is affiliated with a foreign manuface 
turer the overall corporate interest may well be to import 
from the affiliate even though the product in question can be 
obtained at the same price from a Canadian source ... It does, 
however, indicate that a tariff can be necessary if a Canadian 
producer is to obtain the Canadian market even when selling 

at the U.S. price, (1) 


Union Carbide Canada Limited requested that duty rates of 
15 p.c.e, BoP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. be applied against imports of fore 
maldehyde, Shawinigan Chemicals Limited said that the company "would 
be quite content to have formaldehyde at duty rates of 15 per cent Bye, 
<0 per cent M.F.N. as is requested by other producers't; the company 
indicated that it could not logically request the duty on its own behalf 
because it was requesting duty-free entry on its raw material (methanol) 
and formaldehyde was some other company's raw material. Reichhold 
Chemicals (Canada) Limited said that it had no objection to the request 
for a duty of 20 per cent on the product because oS company wanted 
similar treatment on the products it manufactures. 2) The Rubber Associe 
ation said that "the rubber industry cannot afford to acquiesce in any 
tariff increases that would tend to raise the costs of its raw mate— 
rials."(3) 


It was estimated by Union Carbide that, in 1960, imports 
accounted for approximately 7 per cent of consumption; imports since 
that time have declined while domestic production has increased sube 
stantially, so that, by 1963 or 1964, imports undoubtedly supplied less 
than 5 per cent of the market in Canada. 


Although the preponderant part of the domestic market is held 
by Canadian producers without benefit of protection from bariifs. Union 
Carbide noted that this is accomplished by having to "keep our price 
geared to the United States price.""(4) No information was submitted to 
indicate that this pricing policy was unprofitable to the Canadian proe 
ducers, but the implication seemed to be that manufacturers would raise 
their prices under the shelter of a protective tariff. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 56, p. 84623 
(2) Same, Vol. 56, p. 8529 
(3) Same, Vol. 57, p. 8646 
(4) Same, Vol. 56, p. 8490 
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No reason was given for the proposed rate of 15 p.c. under 
the British Preferential Tariff, though rates of#h> p.c,, Ber. and 20 
p.c., M.F.N. were generally proposed by the industry for chemicals, 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association included 
formaldehyde on a list of the more important chemicals used by its meme 
bers in making pharmaceutical preparations. When these chemicals are 
not made in Canada, the Association proposed that they be entered, Free, 
B.P. and at 15-p.c., M.F.N., unless otherwise provided, when for use in 
the manufacture of pharmaceuticals. On the other hand, when they are 
made in Canada, the Association proposed rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 
Deceit. 


Acetaldehyde 


Acetaldehyde is a colourless, mobile liquid with a suffocate 
ing odour, Mixtures of its vapour with air are highly flammable and 
explosive, Its highly reactive nature makes it useful as an important 
chemical’ buiiding block; 


It is produced in Canada by Canadian Chemical Company Limited, 
at Edmonton, Alberta, from a predominantly propane and butane hydro~ 
carbon mixture in the same process that yields formaldehyde, At 
Varennes, Quebec, Shawinigan Chemicals Limited produce acetaldehyde by 
the direct oxidation of ethylene. This is the key operation in 
Shawinigan's Varennes complex as acetaldehyde is the starting point of 
many of Shawinigan Chemicals products. With the inauguration in 1963 
of this method of making acetaldehyde, the plant at Shawinigan, Quebec, 
producing the chemical from calcium carbide, was reported to have been 
shut down, The capacity of the Varennes acetaldehyde a tallation is 
given by trade sources as 120 million pounds per year. \1 Shawinigan 
Chemicals reported that it weg acetaldehyde at the rate of tens 
of millions of pounds per year. 2 


Essentially all of the acetaldehyde produced in Canada is 
consumed by the two companies which make it. An analogous situation 
is said to prevail in the United States and in Europe. Although sales 
are not significant, Canadian Chemical Company Limited noted that the 
company would be prepared to negotiate sales with any user. There have 
been no imports and it has been only sporadically exported, to "help 
get a new plant into smooth running condition", by Canadian Chemicals 
to a related company in the United States, (3) 


Acetaldehyde is used in the production of acetic cig. 
crotonaldehyde and pentaerythritol. Each of these is a very important 
chemical in its own right and, in this connection, Canadian Chemical 
Company said, "It is apparent, therefore, that acetaldehyde is a very 
basic chemical in our operations."(4) No price data in Canada are 
available because it is not sold, but in the United States the price 
was said to be about 10 cents per pound. 


(1) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, July 1," 1963 
(2) Transcript, Vol. 57, p. 8657 

(3) Same, Vol. 57, p. 8652 

(4) Same, Vol. 57, p. 8648 
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Acetaldehyde is dutiable as an unenumerated article under 
Deritl atem (ll at rates. ot l5epie., BoPs and 20°p.c., MFIN: Boh 
of the producers proposed that these rates be continued, The product 
may also be entered duty-free under tariff items 791 and SS it or 
use in the manufacture of pesticides and synthetic rubber respectively. 


There was no expression of interest from users of acetalde- 
hyde because practically all consumption is captive. It was agreed 
that the rate of duty is of little significance in protecting the 
manufacture of the products. In defence of protection, however, both 
companies noted the possibility of potential imports which might 
undermine their production of products coming later in the production 
chain, Canadian Chemical Company Limited said: 


minere is nothing very pressing about it at the moment, that 
is quite right, and the nature of the product is such that 

we don't live in great fear of this happening, but our feel- 
ing is that the temptation should not be put in the way for 
people to come in and start with these intermediates when we 
have made the at hates to start” at the base, with 
the raw materials — 2." 


Shawinigan Chemicals Limited observed that: 


"Ihe importance of these materials dictates that they carry 
Cove aeOle ln uer Cengyws, i, 20°per cent, Ml. N2 an the 
future, In this way, the flank of our complex is protected. 
Without such protection it would be possible for someone to 
by-pass the basic stages of our complex, We therefore would 
be seriously concerned if any reduction were contemplated, 


"On the other hand, the existing rates aye appeared adequate 
and need not in our opinion be raised," 


Varia arn 


Vanillin is produced in Canada from the waste sulphite liquor 
from pulp mills and used in perfumes, flavouring and pharmaceuticals, 
Statistics on production are not publicly available, but exports com— 
prise a large proportion of shipments; in 1964, according to U.S. data, 
Canada exported more than 600,000 pounds of vanillin to the U.S.A., 
valued at $1.4 million. 


ixeports ol Vani llamn towthe VWo.A., 


1959-1964 


Lbs $ 
1959 102,209 282,088 
1960 ee OM SO 
1961 326,350 959,423 
1962 ooh Olas is 1,639,105 
1963 853, 300 1,930,666 
1964 600,828 ey ley oaks 


Source: U.o, Dept, of Commerce, Imports, “ascy 5120520 


(WM ranseript, Vol. 57, p. 8651 
i yesame, Vol. 57, p.. 6059 
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Imports, on the other hand, are of much smaller conse- 
quence; they are chiefly from the U.S.A. 


Imports of Vanillin, 1959-1964 


Imports Imports Dutiable 

iMeieGul From U.K, From U.S.A. Imports 
t000 lb. *000 $1000 000 $t000 
dt fet Seo Sie Fatt) 3.0 ey 
1960 aes 16.8 Lae) 0.8 8.4 
1961 6.4 Ces Cee OH 9a 
1962 63.6 Ui Pee) et 146.4 147.6 
1963 ci heah lees 1366 158.4 161.0 

1964 SPS) LOP eG eee 48.8 t 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports, s.c. 8h14 


Since 1960, the average value of imports from the U.K., in 
the range of $3.42 to $4.60 per pound, has been substantially higher 
than the average value of those from the U.S.A., at $1.59 to $2.43. 

In 1964, imports from the U.K. were at their maximum average value, 
while those from the U.S.A. were at their minimum suggesting, as is 
noted below, products appreciably different in nature. The duty col- 
lected on imports from the U.K. has been 15 per cent of the dutiable 
value; on imports from the U.S.A. it has been about 20 per cent. 


No representations were received from producers of vanillin 
in Canada, W.J. Bush and Company (Canada) Limited submitted a proposal 
on several chemicals, one of which was vanillin, The company said that 
the vanillin made in Canada, from lignin, is of a different type from 
that made by the parent company in England from clove oil. The spokes 
man for the Industry Committee noted that, in the absence of either the 
Canadian manufacturer or the representation of W.Jd. Bush, he could not 
"get into any discussion as to distinctions between the vanillin made 
in Canada and the type of vanillin which is imported, "(1 


Since vanillin is made in Canada, W.J. Bush and Company 
(Canada) Limited recommended that imports be dutiable at rates of 15 
p.ce, BP, and 20 p.c., M.F.N., the rates currently in effect under 
baat ist ceme, i, 


Pure vanillin is on the list of more important chemicals of 
interest to the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association; the 
end-use interest of the Association with respect to the list of prod= 
ucts of heading 29.11 is presented later in this section of the report, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 57, p. 8688 


pad. 


Other Products of Heading .29.,11 


In addition to its recommendations on vanillin, Wed. Bush 
and Company (Canada) Limited submitted proposals on the Pony 
enemicais ot hesding 29,11; 


benzaldehyde 
cinnamaldehyde 
citral 

ethyl vanillin 
hydroxycitronnellal 
heliotropine 
salicylaldehyde 


The company noted that none of these chemicals is made in 
Canada but all are imported from its parent company in the U.K. The 
brief drew attention to the fact that vanillin and ethyl vanillin may 
be of the same class or kind because both have a vanilla-like flavour, 
but maintained that the chemicals are not interchangeable, It was 
suggested at the hearing that benzaldehyde, cinnamaldehyde and hydroxy— 
citronnellal are considered to be essential oils and dutiable at rates 
of Free, B.P. and 73 p.c., M.F.N. under tariff item 26a, which is not 
in the terms of the Reference, Citral and salicylaldehyde may also be 
entered under item 264a, Benzaldehyde might also be imported duty—free 
Uncer itvem 92 woen Lor use in plastics. Ethyl vanillin and helio. 
tropine are dutiable under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P., 
DOT psces oe ans 6S Sele, identitied chemicals they are classified 
by heading 29.11 of the Brussels Nomenclature. 


W.J. Bush recommended that these chemicals should be dutiable 
Becta ot foc 200u, au rates Of free, B.F. and 15 p.c,, Mon... 
until they are made in Canada. A. Boake, Roberts and Company Limited, 
which sells amyl cinnamic aldehyde, heliotropine and hydroxycitronnellal 
of high purity for use in perfuming cosmetics, soaps and detergents, 
eleOspropoecd raves, Ol Free, Bsr. "and 15 p.c., M.FIN, for these chen 
deals. 


Benzaldehyde, cinnamaldehyde and ethyl vanillin were on the 
list of chemicals of minor importance to its members, used in making 
pharmaceutical products, presented to the Board by the Canadian Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association, The Association recommended that 
FouecwOleree aol, , to pace, “otsN., Suould apply when they are nob 
Male ineCanada, and tau raves Of 15 plec., U.P. "and 20 p.c. vy Mor oN. 
should apply when the products are made in Canada. 


Benzaldehyde, cinnamaldehyde, citral, ethyl vanillin, and 
heliotropine were listed by the Toilet Goods Manufacturers Association 
among chemicals used by its members as raw materials. The Association 
recommended that the "n.o.p." provision of tariff item 264a, which is 
not in the Reference, be removed from the item or suggested that a 
recommendation of similar intent should be made by the Board to ensure 
that these materials are dutiable at the rates of item 264a, Free, B.P., 
74 p.c., M.F.N. 


Shawinigan Chemicals Limited submitted a brief to the Board 
on five other aldehydes which the company makes at Shawinigan, Quebec, 
These are: 


pee 


acetaldol 

crotonaldehyde 
butyraldehyde 
2-ethyl-3-—propyl acrolein 
2-ethylhex—2—enaldehyde 


The company said that because these chemicals are highly 
reactive they are largely used "as major chemical building blocks by a 
few companies in large volume ... Essentially all our production of 
these SAeoy Ga is consumed within the company or by associated com- 
panies,"\1) They are used as intermediates in the manufacture of other 
chemicals, and produced "in the millions of pounds per year." One 
product, 2-ethyl—3-propyl acrolein was said to be not an article of 
commerce; it is not ruled made in Canada and is dutiable under item 
e0etratyiree, BoP. ~and, 15 p.c., Mor .N.; however, “Since the time of the 
hearing the product has been ruled made in Canada. 


Shawinigan Chemicals proposed that the rates of duty on these 
chemicals should continue at 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., as at 
present under tariff item 711. The companyts argument for these rates 
has been recited above under acetaldehyde. Such data as are available 
indicate that imports are of minor significance. 


Shawinigan Chemicals noted that paraldehyde is simply a cone 
venient form in which to ship acetaldehyde. It is currently imported 
Under “barirr item / il av rates ol 1alp.c., Oe. adel Dace eer etl: 

The company said that this duty "has discouraged large movements of 
acetaldehyde into Canada in this form and should be retained for the 
same reasons given above on acetaldehyde, "(2) A refined grade of par— 
aldehyde is made and marketed by McArthur Chemical Company Limited, a 
subsidiary of Shawinigan Chemicals Limited. The crude paraldehyde is 
provided by Shawinigan and refined by McArthur at Montreal. It is used 
in quantities of a few tons yearly as a hypnotic and a sedative, largely 
in mental hospitals. The subsidiary, McArthur Chemical, supported the 
proposal for retention of the existing rates. 


The Canadian Chemical Company Limited submitted a brief on 
paraformaldehyde. This chemical is not made in Canada, but is imported 
for resale by the company. Paraformaldehyde is essentially formaldehyde 
from which water has been removed in a somewhat complex process, and is 
used for much the same purposes as aqueous formaldehyde. "For almost 
all uses paraformaldehyde and aqueous formaldehyde are directly competi- 
tive and the choice of the one or the other is pretty strictly a matter 
of money."t\3) Imports were believed to be small, and well under one 
million pounds per year, Paraformaldehyde is dutiable under item 208t 
at rates of Free, B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N. However, for use in the 
manufacture of synthetic resins and certain plastic products, it would 
be free of duty under tariff item 921. For use in making pesticides it 
could be entered free of duty under item 791. Although Canadian Chem— 
ical Company made no specific proposal, the implication is that the 
company Supports rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N, Jt said: 


(1) Pranseripb,, VOls 97. Ds 6097 
(2) Same, Vol. 57, p. 8660 
(3) Same, Vol. 57, p. 8670 
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"Paraformaldehyde is not within our complex and we have no 
proposal with respect to it and are aware of no one who has, 
and in our opinion it would automatically go under the head— 
ing merrily) 


W.J. Bush and Company Limited submitted a list of chemicals 
not made in Canada and for which there was said to be no significant 
use in Canada. They may be imported under tariff item 208t at rates 
of Free, B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N., and the company wished to have these 
rates of duty retained until the chemicals are made in Canada at which 
time rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., could be applied. 

Some entries may also be made under item 26ha at rates of Kreeyrps Ps. 
73 p.ce, M.F.N. The chemicals are: 


amyl cinnamic aldehyde 
anisaldehyde 
p-hydroxybenzaldehyde 
o-methoxybenzaldehyde 
p-methoxybenzaldehyde 
veratraldehyde 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association sub= 
mitted to the Board a list of chemicals used by its members in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical products and recommended that some ende 
use treatment be adopted for these chemicals. The Association recom= 
mended that rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., should apply when 
they are not made in Canada and that the heading rates proposed by the 
Industry Committee (15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.) apply when the 
products are made in Canada. The list of chemicals to which this 
applies is as follows: 


acraldehyde 

benzaldehyde 

cinnamaldehyde 

3-ethoxy—4-hydroxybenzaldehyde 
(ethyl vanillin) 

formaldehyde 

paraformaldehyde 

paraldehyde 

vanillin 


The Toilet Goods Manufacturers Association listed a number 
of chemicals in which its members are interested. The Association was 
especially concerned about the status of the "n.o.p." provision in 
tariff item 264(a) under which the essential oils for perfumery are 
imported. The Association wishes to preserve the end-use treatment 
accorded by item 264(a) and recommended that the '"n,o.p." provision 
be removed from the item or that the Board should make a recommendation 
of similar intent, The chemicals concerned are: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 57, p. 8672 
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caprylic aldehyde 
pelargonaldehyde 
capraldehyde 
undecylenaldehyde 

undecylic aldehyde 
n-dodecylic aldehyde 

methyl n-nonyl acetaldehyde 
gamma—undecalactone peach aldehyde 
alpha-pentylcinnamaldehyde 
anisic aldehyde 

cyclamen aldehyde 

methyl nonyl acetaldehyde 
phenyl acetaldehyde 
trimethyl undecylic aldehyde 


The Industry Committee noted that all chemicals of heading 
29.11 which currently have commercial importance were believed to be 
dealt with in the submissions which the Board had received for the 
hearing; for other chemicals the Committee recommended the tariff 
treatment proposed for the heading, 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. 
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HALOGENATED, SULPHONATED, NITRATED OR NITROSATED DERIVATIVES 
OF PRODUCTS FALLING WITHIN B.T.N. HEADING 29,11 AND 29,12 


The Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature, 1955 and 
the Industry Committee's Statement indicate this heading includes: 


"Halogenated, sulphonated, nitrated or nitrosated derivatives 
of products falling within heading No. 29.11. These products 
are derived from aldehydes by replacing one or more of the 
hydrogen atoms (other than a hydrogen in the aldehyde group) 
by one or more halogens or nitro groups ... sulphonic groups 
wie Oreniiross eel) 


The same sources show that the heading excludes chloral 
hydrate eee 29.04) for which a proposal by one company was withe 
drawn. 


No product was brought before the Board during the hearing 
on this heading. However, in its general submission on a number of 
chemicals, the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
included as a product of minor importance to its members: 


m-Nitrobenzaldehyde (3) 
The Association's proposal, not opposed, was: 


"Chemicals not 'Made in Canadat to be used for manufacturing 
pharmaceutical products shall enter at rates of O per cent 
and 15 per cent unless otherwise provided for. Chemicals 
made in Canada shall carry the tHeading Rates!.(4) 


The Industry Committee suggested that "heading rates" should 
apply to other products of heading 29.12 for which no significant com 
mercial importance was evident at the time of the hearing. (5) The 
Peces rOposcd. were 15 D.C. b.Psu 20 P.Ce,, Meee. 


(1) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature, 1955 and Transcript, 
Neha SMageepMsckle 

fyeiranseript, Vol. 57, p, 8697 

ie )esame, Vol. 87; p. 13294 

(4) Peme VOl.) 6]. Dey oecs 

Ge bcane, Vol. 57, p. 8697 
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KETONES, KETONE-ALCOHOLS, KETONE-PHENOLS, KETONE-ALDEHYDES, 
QUINONES, QUINONE-ALCOHOLS, QUINONE-PHENOLS, QUINONE 
ALDEHYDES AND OTHER SINGLE OR COMPLEX OXYGEN-FUNCTION 

KETONES AND QUINONES, AND THEIR HALOGENATED, SULPHONATED, 


NITRATED OR NITROSATED DERIVATIVES — B.T.N. 29.13 


At the time of the public hearing, shipments of chemicals 
classified to this heading were valued at under $3 million and 
accounted for less than two per cent of the value of shipments of all 
the chemicals in Chapter 29. Acetone is the product of chief come 
mercial importance, Two or three other products of the heading gain 
considerable importance, however, from captive use or as intermediate 
chemicals in a production process. Among these are acetone, which 
also is exported in significant amounts, and cyclohexanone, which 
gains its importance chiefly in the form of a mixture with cycloe 
hexanol, as an intermediate in the manufacture of nylon. In 1963, 
isophorone, a solvent, accounted for most of the imports of products 
under the heading; imports of this product were valued at $150,000. 
At the time of the hearing, isophorone was ruled not made in Canada; 
it is now ruled made in Canada. Methyl ethyl ketone is also a product 
of some commercial importance, 


The Industry Committee indicated that, in its opinion, all 
products of this heading of commercial importance at the time of tne 
hearing in September, 1961 had been dealt with before the Board; the 
Committee proposed that other products be dutiable at the rates proe 
posed forsthesheading) Doep.cr, ob. ae eo pec. tle. 


In describing the scope of the heading, a spokesman for the 
Industry Committee noted that: 


"Ketones are chemicals characterized by the soecalled 
‘carbonylt group (#CO) which is present in ketonic form 
isomers but may be modified to (=C(0H) =) in enolic form 
isomers. 


"Quinones are chemicals containing a benzene ring in which 
two hydrogen atoms have been replaced by oxygen atoms. 


"Ketoneealcohols are chemicals with a molecule containing 
both ketone and alcohol groups. Similarly ketoneephenols, 
ketoneealdehydes, quinoneealcohols, quinoneephenols and 
quinone-aldehydes are single, oxygen-function chemicals with 
molecules containing both of the designated groups. A come 
plex oxygenefunction ketone or quinone contains more than 
one oxygenefunction group in addition to the ketone or 
quinone group in the molecule. 


"Both natural and manemade aap ta are among the ketones 
classified by Heading No. 29.13.11) 


(Ly Transcript, Vol. 57, pw 870l—2 
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Acetone 


The three Canadian producers of acetone are B,A.—Shawinigan 
Limited, at Montreal, Quebec (now part of Shawinigan Chemicals 
Limited), Canadian Chemical Company Limited at Edmonton, Alberta, and 
Shell Oi1 Company of Canada Limited (now Shell Canada Limited), at 
Montreal, Quebec, Hach company uses a different method of production. 
The first oxidizes cumene to cumene hydroperoxide, from which phenol 
and acetone are obtained as co-products, Canadian Chemical Company 
obtains acetone as one of the products of the primary oxidation of a 
mixed hydrocarbon feed stock, while Shell Oil uses a third method, 
the dehydrogenation of isopropanol obtained from propylene. 


Acetonets many uses, which depend largely on its great 
solvent power, occur mostly in the paint and varnish, textile, syn- 
thetic rubber, pharmaceutical, resins and plastics industries, but it 
is also the solvent used for packing acetylene in cylinders. Shawine 
igan'ts output, at the time of the hearing, was mostly for commercial 
sale, but the company uses some acetone captively in making bisphenol. 
Captive use by Canadian Chemical Company is for the production of 
other chemicals and the spinning of acetate yarn; part of this com~ 
pany 'Ssacetone is sold and Shell's production is sold, At the time 
of the hearing, in 1961, Shawinigants projected acetone derivatives 
plant was expected to increase captive use of acetone for making bise 
phenol, diacetone alcohol, hexylene glycol, mesityl oxide, methyl 
isobutyl ketone, methyl isobutyl carbinol and isophorone, 


Imports of acetone have been small, and have come almost 
entirely from the United States; in 1959, imports were valued at 
slightly more than $10,000, rising to just over $24,000 in 1960 and 
dropping to about $18,000 in 1963, At the U.S. price of 63 cents per 
pound in 1963 and 83 cents per pound in 1959 and 1960, these data 
indicate a range of from 120,000 pounds in 1959 to 285,000 pounds in 
1960 and about 284,000 pounds in 1963. Shawinigan Chemicals noted 
that imports comprised less than one per cent of the Canadian market, 
indicating a domestic market of around 30 million pounds which, valued 
at the U.S. selling price of 64 cents a pound, would be worth some $2 
million, In 1963, about one quarter of total imports were entered 
qdutyeiree and) the remainder were dutiable at 25 per cent, 


At the time of the hearing, exports to the United States, 
Kurope, the Caribbean area and Latin America were an important outlet 
for acetone produced by B.A.—Shawinigan, \l In many years Canada was 
a Neuse sporLer for yacevone, 


The existence of tariff item 166, in which acetone is named, 
ieee UCe@Ol ep.c., ho). ande2op.c., NE .No)) was credited! wicn 
keeping imports at a low volume and with allowing the development of 
Canadian production in quantities sufficient for the Canadian market, 
though no precise relationship was drawn between these rates of duty 
and the price or costs of production in Canada to provide any measure 
Sol tie importance or thevduty. The ‘pricing and costing: of the product 
esoecomplicated by themiact that: av, 1s 4 co-product in the production 
process and, for at least one producer, also has important captive use. 


Gs) ieanscriptsayOl. S/ spe 6/10 
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Moreover, export sales must be priced competitively in the market to 
which they are destined, irrespective of any effect which the Canadian 
Customs Tariff might have on the price in this country. 


As has been noted above, most imports appear to be dutiable 
at the 25 p.c. rate, End-use items 851 and 863, which allow duty-free 
imports, were said to make some imports competitive with Canadian 
production, The two companies making representations before the Board 
(B,A.-Shawinigan and Canadian Chemical) proposed rates of 15 Dec 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.(1) Shell O11 Company of Canada Limited made 
no submission on Soe ies Shawinigan Chemicals proposed that tariff 
item 863 be eliminated. 


An interest in acetone was expressed by Polymer Corporation 
Limited with respect to tariff item 851, materials for use in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber, The company req Wet that the existe 
ing duty-free provision of that item be retained. 3 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, some of whose mem= 
bers use acetone as a paint remover in maintenance work, requested 
that there be no increase in rates of duty. (4) 


Acetone was included as one of the more important chemicals 
in a list submitted by the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association in recommending that some end-use treatment be adopted for 
chemicals used in the manufacture of pharmaceutical products. The 
Association recommended that rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. 
should apply when the chemicals are not made in Canada and that the 
rates proposed by the Industry Committee for the heading, 15 Deca, 
B.P, and 20 p.c., M.F.N. should apply when they are made in Canada. 


Methyl Ethyl Ketone 


Shell Oil Company of Canada Limited was named as the only 
Canadian producer of methyl ethyl ketone at the time of the heabine hee 
Imperial Oil Limited, a consumer, estimated the petroleum industry's 
consumption of 'M,E.K.", for the removal of ner ee Jabricatingrolly 
as roughly 33 per cent of the Canadian market, 6) For this purpose 
and for the further refining of waxes, Imperial Oil estimated the value 
of consumption of this ketone and of methyl isobutyl ketone at about 
$462,000 per year, M.E.K. is used also as an industrial solvent, for 
which methyl isobutyl ketone is a competitive product. In 1964, the 
first year for which data became available, imports of M.E.K. were 
795,000 pounds, valued at $98,000, an average value of about 12 cents 
per pound. All imports were from the U.S.A. 


Cy Transcript, Vol. 57, p. 8709, 8730 
(2) Same, Vol. 78, p. 11966 

(oie, Vola aout 

(4) Same, Vol. 36, p. 5245 

(5) Same, Vol. 58, p. 8743 

(6) Same, Vol. 58, p. 8741 
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Under tariff item 263b, methyl ethyl ketone may enter free 
of duty for petroleum refining. Imperial Oil Limited stated that its 
entire supplies are bought in Canada at prices competitive with duty- 
free imports, The published price in the U.S.A. was 124 cents per 
pound @rom 1956'to 1965-sthat an Canada, 14 cents for the same period. 
For uses other than in petroleum refining, the company had no objection 
to the adoption of the Industry Committee's proposed heading rates of 
i> Dre.ge5.F and 20 p.c.y MiFIN.; but, for the’ end-use specified, 
Imperial Oil said, at this hearing and at the hearing on B.T.N. Be 
that it supported the continued 13° entry of methyl ethyl ketone as 
provided under tariff item 263b,\1/ Not mentioned at the hearing were 
two tariff items in which M,E.K. is named. These are: item 208V, 
which provides for methyl ethyl ketone, n.o.p., Free, B.P. and 25 Dees. 
M.F.N. and item 833, methyl ethyl ketone imported for use exclusively 
as a solvent for polyvinyl chloride, duty-free under the B.P and M.F.N. 
Teapeiis. 


Methyl Isobutyl Ketone 


Methyl isobutyl ketone (MIBK) is, like methyl ethyl ketone, 
a solvent used in the refining of lubricating oils and in the selective 
distillation of waxes. The only producer, at the time of the hearing, 
was Canadian Chemical Company, Limited, using the oxidation of mesityl 
oxide. B.A.-Shawinigan Limited (now part of Shawinigan Chemicals 
Limited) began the production of MIBK in 1961. 


The spokesman for Imperial Oil Limited suggested, as a rough 
estimate, that 83 per cent of this ketone was used for de-waxing lubri-+ 
cating oils; this estimate Le challenged by the representative of 
Canadian Chemical Company. (2 This opinion (and that of the spokesman 
for B,A,—-Shawinigan) was that a large share of the market for this 
ketone was as a solvent for nitrocellulosic and vinyl resins, acrylic 
ester resins, some alkyds, natural resins or gums, aircraft dopes, 
adhesives, rubber cements and phenolic can coating lacquers and also 
as an extractant for antibiotics and as an intermediate for the pro- 
duction of methyl isobutyl carbinol. B.A.—Shawinigan Limited noted in 
its presentation that: 


"The principal uses in Canada are as a solvent, for the 
extraction of wax from lubricating oils, and as an inter— 
mediate in the production of methyl isobutyl carbinol. We 
estimate that the total Canadian market for eo rg is 
an one, order, of or 5: mid ion’ pounds peri year." 3 


As with methyl ethyl ketone, large quantities of methyl 
isobutyl ketone are used by Imperial Oil Limited at its refineries near 
Edmonton and Sarnia for the extraction of wax from lubricating oil. 
Consumption of the two ketones was estimated at about $462,000 per year 
for this purpose. Although the published Canadian price is 164 cents 
per pound, in tank cars, delivered, Canadian Chemical Company, in 1961, 
weesecelling MIBK vdelivered,) for refining: oil; at therduty—free Us, 
price of 144 cents a pound. This contract price was said to be attrib 


Gs) Peamscript.. Vol. 9 55,. ps © (405 Vol, tlo, Pe. unoe 
(2 jeoame, Vol, 58, pt 8751 
i heame 401, 58. np. 8751, 8770-1 
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utable to the duty-free provision of tariff item 263b. Imports for 
other than petroleum refining purposes would generally be dutiable 
Under tarif’ iteme7lay at rates of) l5ipscs jh Reh syana 2Usp.c.gl oe Ns 
The only available data on imports, for the first six months of 1960, 
indicate that they were negligible at that time, and this was the 
assessment by Canadian Chemical. 


Rates of 5 p.c., BIPs, 20 p.c., Mo PN) weresproposedeion 
methyl isobutyl ketone by the two manufacturers; Imperial Oil Limited, 
however, asked continuation of duty-free entry for MIBK when for use 
ual refining oil, as currently provided by tariff item E303 


Acetophenone 


Acetophenone (methyl phenol ketone) could be produced at the 
rate of about 750,000 pounds per year, as a by-product in the manufac— 
ture of phenol by B,A.-Shawinigan Limited (now part of Shawinigan 
Chemicals Limited). (2) There are also a number of other processes for 
producing it. For lack of a market in Canada and in the face of a 
high duty going into the United States, it is not economic to separate 
acetophenone; it is disposed of by blending with other boiler fuels. 


Outside of Canada, various grades of acetophenone are perfume 
bases, solvents for vinyl and cellulose resins, polystyrene, natural 
gums and resins; it also is used as an intermediate in the production 
of styrene or of fine chemicals. The price of thes technical grade@in 
the U.o.A. was said to be 30 cents’ a pound in’ tank car Tots, and of the 
perfume grade, up to $1.30 per pound, 


If imported, acetophenone would be dutiable under tariff item 
208%) atyuates) omelires 1b. Ry andaby pc, wilco. 


B,A,-Shawinigan Limited would seek to supply any potential 
Canadian user from Canadian production under the protection of the proe 
posederates: for heading 2961 33 solv bie. Cy eh nth Oe Dac gm etais 
The company took the view that the product did not warrant separate 
provision, No opposition was heard, 


Diacetone Alcohol, Mesityl Oxide and Isophorone 


At the time of the hearing, B.A.-—Shawinigan Limited was set-— 
ting up the first Canadian plant to manufacture diacetone alcohol, 
mesityl oxide, and isophorone, following its intended production of 
methyl isobutyl ketone by the alcohol condensation of acetone, a of 
these were expected to be available commercially late in 1962. 


Diacetone alcohol is a solvent for use in making cellulose 
nitrate, cellulose acetate, polyvinyl chloride, polyvinyl acetate, 
epoxy resins, some dye stuffs, pentachlorophenol, and certain coating 
formulations. The 1961 price in the U.S.A. was 13 cents per pound in 
tank car lots, delivered, and has continued at that level into 1965, 


i) EPvanseript yVOles ee Dew /s02s9 Ol woo. D 
(2) Same, Vol. 58, p. 8761 
o)) Same, Vor 58, Meera 
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The company estimated that Canadian consumption was somewhat less than 
200,000 pounds per year, though a significant increase was anticipated, 


Mesityl oxide is made by the dehydration of diacetone alcohol. 
In addition to its main use in making methyl isobutyl ketone, mesityl 
oxide may be used as a solvent for cellulosic and vinyl chloride type 
resins and for lacquers, At the time of the hearing in 1961, it was 
not made in Canada and no estimate of Canadian imports or market was 
available, The United States price in 1961 was 124 cents per pound, 
tank cars, delivered, from 1958 into 1965, 


Isophorone is an excellent non-toxic solvent for a variety of 
synthetic resins, natural resins and waxes and, because of its slow 
evaporation, is suitable for rollereapplied finishes, especially for 
vinyl coatings for food containers, For this purpose, at that time, 
no Canadian-made solvent was known, Like the two ketones already 
mentioned, its production by B.A.—Shawinigan Limited was planned for 
1962 and it has since been ruled made in Canada for Customs purposes. 
In 1963, before Canadian production began to affect the supply position, 
imports were valued at $150,000, 67 per cent higher than those of 1960. 
At about 22.5 cents per pound, this value of imports would represent 
between 600,000 and 700,000 pounds. At this price, isophorone is a 
relatively high cost solvent when compared to some other solvents, 
which may be 4 or 5 cents a pound. However, for some uses such as 
coatings for food containers, some of the other solvents, for example 
cyclohexanone, are not used. 


Diacetone alcohol and mesityl oxide may be entered into 
Cansdapendemetarit tive 20st at rates of Free, B.P. and 5 \p.c.. 
M.F.N.; isophorone, after the made—in-Canada ruling, has been dutiable 
Nide Cee prema idetao Gabess OLN DeC,, els. 120 DeCes etl, 
B,A.-ohawinigan proposed that rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
M.F.N. should apply to these three ketones on the grounds that ketones 
and the esters of acetic acid are competitive and partly s) wholly 
interchangeable in much of their commercial application, (1 The 
company expected to be producing these three and apparently was pro- 
ducing isophorone in 1965, 


The Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association opposed 
Meme nOnes wl evOreraves, OL 1) (DeCy sel oul DeCew io als LOe seopiorone, 
at that time, proposing instead that this material be ich. iree entry. 
under both B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs until made in Canada.\“/ When it is 
available from Canadian production, the Association would not oppose 
Poe omote De Ceet bel. ice Pec eye Hatley enOse NOW In cllCcy slo unc 
product. 


Tetrachlorobenzoquinone 
and 2 = Dichloro—1,4—Naphthoquinone 


Two fungicides imported from the United States are known 
commercially as "Spergon'"' (containing not less than 95 per cent tetra- 
chlorobenzoquinone) and "Phygon Technical" or "Dichlone" (containing 


(1) Pence ripiye VOlemooe pe Ort 
(2) Same, Vol. 58, p. 8781 


pee. 


Note lessuthane a per cenues. 3-Dichloro-1,4—Naphthoquinone). The 
former is used chiefly in the treatment of vegetable seeds; the latter 
for fruits, berries and vegetables, as a feed protectant and in some 
situations as an algicide. 


Neither of these agricultural chemicals was made in Canada at 
the time of the hearing, and Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion 
Rubber Company Limited submitted that it was the sole importer of these 
materials used for formulation into commercial pesticides, The possi 
bility that competitive substitutes are made in Canada was admitted by 
the company's spokesman who said, however, that most fungicides are 
imported into Canada. 


Free entry of both chemicals for use as a material for the 
manufacture of pesticides or for use as pesticides is provided under 
tariff items 791 and 219a(2) respectively. The latter is limited to 
packages exceeding three pounds in weight; when in packages not exceed— 
ing three pounds in weight, item 219a(1) applies, with rates of Free, 
B.P, and 124 p.c., M.F.N. Most imports were said to be entered under 
Gari ec em oy) 7 ls 


The major importer, Naugatuck Chemicals Division, proposed 
the continuation of free entry for both chemicals until such time as 
they are made in Canada. However, when "...manufactured in Canada, 
Naugatuck Chemicals favours duty rates of 15-20 on any imported material, 
provided that the end ee made from this chemical are also subject 
to these rates of duty." a Ye opposition was raised but in its end-use 
proposals, the Canadian Federation of Agriculture indicated an interest 
aL uni (eas the rates under tariff items 791 and 219a for agricultural 
chemicals, \¢ Its views and arguments are dealt with more fully in the 
parts of this report on fertilizers (B.T.N. Chapter 31) and pesticides 
(B.T.N. heading 38.11). 


Menadione; Menadione Sodium Bisulphite 


Menadione is a synonym for 2-methyl-l,4—naphthaquinone, a 
synthetic substitute for Vitamin K; it is used for human consumption. 
Menadione sodium bisulphite, a derivative of menadione, is used in 
poultry feeds, Abbott Laboratories Limited, of Montreal, Quebec, 
imports these chemicals and made the only presentation before the Board 
concerning them, The company gave no data from which their significance 
can be assessed and none is publicly available. Until it was ruled made 
in Canada, menadione sodium bisulphite, when for use as an additive for 
poultry feeds, could have been entered free of duty under tariff item 
alga; now that 1b is made an Canada, 1b ts “dutiable ati pve... aber <4 
20 p.c.e, M.F.N. under tariff item 711. When for human consumption, 
menadione may be entered under item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 
15 pce, M.F.N, The company, in recommending that no change be made in 
the applicable rates of duty, apparently intended that rates of Free, 
Bore, 15 pec. 7 .Ny should apply. to both oroquctes 


(ao) EVENSCL LDU VOL eg. Desi. Spoons (oe 
(2) Same; Vol. 1l0y p.016631-2 


oe 


ITonone and Methyl Ionone 


These two chemicals, the subject of a submission by A. Boake, 
Roberts and Co. Ltd., London, England, were among the eleven listed by 
the eae eee Manufacturers Association as imports for the perfumery 
industry, \1 Boake, Roberts & Co. estimated ‘one total consumption of 
each would not exceed 10,000 pounds per year, < 


Prices at the time of the hearing were said to be approxi- 
mately $5.60 per pound for ionone and approximately $5.95 per pound for 
methyl ionone. Rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. were proposed 
by Boake, Roberts and Company until these chemicals are made in Canada. 


Besides the two above, nine ionones were listed by the Toilet 
Goods Manufacturers Association. All apparently are entered as essen- 
tial oils under tariff item 264a at rates of Free, B.P. and 73 Dec, 
M.F.N. Item 264a is not in Reference 120, The products are: 


Ionone alpha 

Ionone beta 

Tonone alpha-beta 
Ionone terpenes 
Methyl ionone alpha 
Methyl ionone beta 
Methyl ionone delta 
Methyl ionone gamma 
Allyl-a-ionone 


The Association expressed the wish that, in providing for the 
classification of these perfume ingredients in Brussels heading 29 3)” 
the applicable duties would not exceed Free, B.P., 74 p.c., M.F.N,(3 


W.J. Bush and Co. (Canada) Ltd. also mentioned "Ionones 
(Ionone 100%, a-Ionone,B-Ionone)" among seven ketones which are imported 
from the parent company in London, England. By this company's proposal, 
if these products become made in Canada, the applicable duty would be 
Reece oe wand 20 c, SN. The other*chemicals Wisted by W.J. 
Bush are: 


Benzophenone 

Benzylidene Acetone 
Diacetyl 
p-—Methoxyacetophenone 
Methyl Naphthyl Ketone 
peMethoxy Benzyl Acetone 


The chemicals listed by W.J. Bush and Co. (Canada) Ltd, were 
said to be imported from the parent company, W.J. Bush and Co., England, 
Under tarait utemy20St. at raves of Free; B,P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N.° None 
of these chemicals was made in Canada at the time of the hearing, and 
until such time as they are, the importer proposed that they should 
continue to be entered at the current rates; if they are made in Canada, 
Beescomoany proposed that rates of 15 p.c., B.P, and 20 p.c., MF LN: 
should apply. 


(a> Pre mscri pu.) Vol. 52, —p. 8/95; Vol. 8/7, p.ye2l5 
(2) Same, Vol. 58, p. 8796 
(3) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13216 and following 
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The ionones and diacetyl, when for use in the manufacture of 
perfumes or flavouring essences, are admissible under tariff item 26ha 
Which Tenover hetersnice.| 70% 


d—Carvone 
p-—Methylacetophenone 
Propiophenone 


These three ketones were listed by W.J. Bush and Co. Limited 
on behalf of its Canadian-owned subsidiary, W.J. Bush and Co. (Canada) 
Limited. There is no significant market for any of them in Canada. 

In the hope of a future market for them, which W.J. Bush could supply, 

a request was made for continuation of the present British preference. 
Now cligdble for entry under taritivitemy20st.at Preece Eaiand Lo sp.c., 
MIFON., they would become dutiableeat ratespol lo pacojebokiaecusplce, 
M.F.N., if made in Canada. These chemicals may also be classified as 
essential oils under tariff item 264a, at rates of Free, B.P. and 74 
pec., M.F.N. 


Acetylacetone 


This chemical was not made in Canada at the time of the hear- 
ing, although its major ingredients, ethyl acetate and acetone, were 
said to be available. Besides its use in making veterinary grade sodium 
sulfamethazine, it may be used as a solvent for cellulose acetate, a 
ere PaO varnishes and inks, and in the manufacture of gasoline addi- 
tives. Imports were valued at $100,000 in 1962 and $80,000 in 1963. 


When for use in the manufacture of sulpha drugs, acetylacetone 
was at one time entered free of duty under item 208z, free of duty 
under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs; this item has now expired. If 
imported for other purposes it was dutiable under item 208t at rates 
of Free B.P.. and 15 p.c., M.F.N..Apart from end-use, considerations it 
is now entered under item 208t. 


Naugatuck Chemicals took no position with regard to end-use 
Carini item 2032, as such; outst did) propose Ebi incevenerm arn 
the product until anaes ruled made in Canada, (1 In line with its gene 
eral brief, the company opposed any changes that would increase the 
duty on its materials unless (esteem changes were made to the 
rates on 1ts final products, (2 


Cyclohexanone 


Cyclohexanone—cyclohexanol mixtures (B.T.N. heading 38.19) 
are made in Canada as intermediates for nylon production. Cyclohexanol, 
B.T.N. 29.05, as a single chemical is also made in Canada. Cyclohexan- 
One 1S not made in Canada, but might be imported as a solvent, competi- 
tive with isophorone (above); pure foods regulatjo however, forbid 
its use in coating tins for foods and beverages. (3 spp it mi ght: also be 


(1) DPeriscript., VOle (ies De e279 
(2) Same, Vol. 6, p. 889-900 
(3) Same, Vol. 58, peel 
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imported as a single chemical and then be mixed with cyclohexanol to 
obtain the necessary intermediate for adipic acid and nylon 6/6 or 
for use as a plasticizer, Small imports of both cyclohexanone and 
cyclohexanol as separate CH a Gp a were reported, and exceeded 
$12,000 in six months of 1960. No manufacturer or user of cyclo- 
hexanone submitted a brief on it alone, but rates of 15 Doce BFP, 
<O p.c., M.F.N. were proposed for the mixtures of cyclohexanol and 
cyclohexanone under Brussels Heading 38.19, as dealt with elsewhere 
im this report. 


For the products listed below, The Toilet Goods Manufacturers 
Association expressed the same interest as noted above for ionones; 
these are imported under tariff item 264a which is not in Reference 120. 


Acetanisole 
Benzophenone 
Benzyliden Acetone 2nd 
Gum Camphor 

Irone 

Jasmone 

Methyl Acetophenone lst 
Methyl Hexyl Ketone 
Methyl Naphthyl Ketone (Acetonaphthone) 
Methyl Nonyl Ketone 
Musk Ketone 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association sube 
mitted to the Board a list of chemicals used by its members in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical products and recommended that some end— 
use treatment be adopted for these chemicals. The Association recon 
mended that rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. should apply when 
the products are not made in Canada and that the heading rates proposed 
by the Industry Committee, 15 Dee eets ond. 20) pic, MPa. ehould 
apply when the products are made in Canada. The chemicals, in addition 
to acetone already noted, in which it expressed an interest under this 
heading are listed below; these products were considered to be of minor 
commercial importance to the pharmaceutical manufacturers. 


Bromocamphor 

Camphor (See below) 

Chloranil 

17-beta—Hydroxy-17 alpha-methylandrosta-l: 
4—diene-3-one (Methandienone) 

11 alpha~Hydroxypregn-4-ene-—3 : 20—dione 

17~beta—Hydroxy-17 alpha-l-ynyloestr— 
L—en-3—one 

Menaphthone 

p-Methoxyacetophenone 

1'7-beta—Hydroxy~2—hydroxymethylene-17 
alpha—methy1—5—alpha—androstan-3-one 

Hydroxyprogesterone 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 117, p. 17542-3; Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Spotlight on Chemicals 
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Camphor is named in tariff item 264b, under which rates of 
Hrea BoP, (and foveal Nappy, 


Canada Packers Limited submitted a brief on the following 
six chemicals which are derivatives of the bile acids obtained in meat 
packing plants. The company's submission is noted further with respect 
to the bile acids under heading 29.16. These are intermediates in the 
manufacture of steroids, The spokesman for the Industry Committee 
noted that these chemicals might be entered free of duty under tariff 
item 863 when for use in the manufacture of steroid derivatives. 
Otherwise, because they are not ruled made in Canada they would be 
dutlable under’ tariff item 208t at: rates"of) Free, BYP?,°15 pict) MIF .N. 
The company recommended rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.(1) 
The chemicals are as follows: 


12a, Acetoxypregnan-3, 20-dione 

l2a, Hydroxypregnan-3,20-dione 
5B~Pregnan-3a-ol-20-one (epipregnanolone) 
11—Pregnene-3, 20—dione 

3, 6a—Dihydroxypregnane—20-one 
3a,l2a—Diacetoxypregnan—20-—one 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 66, p. 10075 
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Table 1 
? ; (a) 
Imports: Benzol of all kinds, s.c. 7070 
Tariff Items 263a, 269(ii), 711 and 851 
Duty as 
HeCes OM 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year as tee oe ot Qollected _Value _ 
gal. > 
(000) no wees 
L. total 
1953 609 288 ony 1 145 ibs 
1954 1,947 853 44 z 294, eee 
1955 Vesi7 677 Re 233 Lo,441 20.0 
1956 Deo. B24 035 616 123,154 20.0 
1957 2,201 802 36 678 133,019 19.6 
1958 8,151 2,909 +36 7 Oe 200, 204 1.8 
1959 43580 1,504 33 SERS IS. 164,526 iZea 
1960 7,611 2,769 36 2,194 306,810 12.0 
1961 4,598 2,066 45 ie 109,038 8.8 
196255) = 15133 324, 229 322 4,534 1.4 
1963.) 2 yh 1.00 2 330 Iva 
1964 178 ys s0e Zz 678 17.9 
2. United States 
1953 260 115 Aes ih 145 11.5 
1954 1,947 853 LA 2 294 I3eo 
1955 1,123 446 040 R BRA 1.8 
1956 1,85 209 43 1 131 2001 
1957 540 225 FAP) 101 17538 Le ed, 
Lg56 5,658 2,011 230 705 525391 5A 
1757 3,972 1, 325 cls. 1,154 128,864 eles 
1960 Sig 1,898 a7 1,324 132,731 10.0 
IG 23792 Vo33 045 72h Sele 8 
1962 thaige 324 029 322 A534 1.4 
1963 yh ih 1.00 2 330 Ved, 
196,'b/ 178 L 02 ys 678 17.9 


al. 

(000) (000) 
1933 349 AW is 
1954 - = 
a 694 Pao at 
1956 =: 1,836 615 
1957 1,661 577 
1958 1,095 4,30 
1959 607 178 
1960-64 ~ - 
1953=57 = “ 
1958 992 309 
1959 “ - 
1960 2,052 621 
1961 983 393 
1962-64 - ~ 
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Unit Dutiable 


Value Value 
(000) 
3. Netherlands 
COW = 
233 231 
033 615 
“35 B77 
e372 430 
029 178 
Urs. Sek. 
ool 309 
230 621 
8) 


Duty 


Collected 


Table 1 
(Cont td) 


Duty as 
DeCe, OL 
Dutiable 


Value 


NNNND 
SSS) (eS, 
@ 
OO0O00 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 406-21, "Benzol" (benzene) 
(b) In 1964 units are in thousands of pounds and unit value in $/1b. 
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Table 2 

Tieee NRCS, Sue cee. aioe 
Tariff Items 208t, 711 and 851 

Duty as 

Decemol 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Lbs § #71b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1, Total 
1953 1,890 Jieak 206 3 438 15.3 
1954 2036 leo pk 205 2 349 Sec 
1? ie. ede 230 sod AS Bree ieee A 
1956 51 OPI) 264 209 80 12047 Jig gil 
1957 2,976 73 206 2 288 less | 
1958 8,354 324 204 4 671 15.0 
1959 8,193 BOD 206 - 66 Les yg il 
1960 Lgl? 613 rel es iL sled o/h etl: 
1961 ie MO e) ao. 216 2 260 Teo 
1962 105136 439 ALeyA 1 106 15.0 
1963 9,070 329 204 = Spe dl Mew k 
1964 SOs: 109 204 8 1,625 aL) 
2, United Kingdom 

1953 1038 Wine Or é 49 LESye 
1954 922 2 205 - - - 
55 ded rf) 68 -OG _ = = 
1956 89 8 209 “ ~ ~ 
1957 162 18 OVA - po a 
1958 698 39 206 oe = = 
1959 eo 68 206 ~ ~ = 
1960 98 5 05 ~ ts a 
1961 2 ad fel BS - = _ 
1962 307 14 eOL - - - 


1963 238 11 004 
1964 ~ - a 


Year 
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. Germany, Fed, Rep. of 
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Dutiable 


Value 
$ 


(000) 


3. United States 


Unit 
Total Imports Value 
1b. $ $/1b. 
(000 ) (000) 

de 2 Pad) 

g 2 27, 

205 22 Pedi ll 
4L7 92 meal 
20 3 s3 

12 3 eel: 

9 di: Pail 

7 al 2 LO 

Poe: 30 mals! 
809 47 206 
24 3 eek 
ee 78 2O4 
96 5 206 
217 12 206 
473 40 209 
359 26 ee 
B25 23 200 
226 14 206 
533 44 208 
ae 212 eee 
3,008 136 205 
(Pek) mOyA 


me 
OO xe i HR xk % NO DH PO 


rno~evwntitir 


Table 2 
(Cont td) 


Duty as 
ieyhery Geph 
Duty Dutiable 


Collected Value 
$ 


213 Leak 
349 182 
eae, Lee 
120027 ileal 
288 Ikey ye 
Boe bipye.2) 
66 JE 
11,4 Lot 
106 15.0 
34 ae 
1,625 19.6 
76 14e9 
Spe, 160 
260 15.0 


19 
at eey 
Los 
1956 
EO5Y 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


O72 
1954 
1a. 
1956 
LOS? 
1958 
1939 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


59 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


Total Imports 


1,764 
1,129 


2,226 


1,008 


$ 
(000) 


5- Belgium and Luxembourg 


56 
1G? 


86 


25 


Unit Dutiable 

Value Value 

&71b. $ 
(000) 


6, Netherlands 


Te 


ein 


206 
206 
208 
206 
095 
293 
206 
old 
ae 
004 
«93 
209 


005 
205 
207 
207 
207 
004 
209 
e 15 
FANS) 
208 
207 
204 


Ui ewelts 


203 
013 


Duty 


Collected 
$ 


Table 2 
(Cont td) 


Duty as 
Deters. 
Dutiable 


Value 


(a) Prior to 1958 s.c. 8408 read as, "Naphthalene, refined, in flakes 


and balls", beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 406-31 


25) 


Imports: Butadiene, s.c. 31,284) 


Tariff Items 208t and 711 


Year 


Ie ee 
1954 
A Dy. 
1956 
1957 
1958 
ile Joye, 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 
replaced by 851 


95332—16Y 


150369 


Total Imports 
$ 


(000) 


D0 
To 
2,890 
5,296 
6,435 
3,828 
Ui Mey 
2,920 
3,008 
2 Ol! 
3,695 
2,104 


(ee 
1,367 
667 


150 
1,314 
2,890 
Saeele 
6,435 
3,828 
1,695 
2,920 
3,008 
1,258 
2,328 
Ib holy 


Unit 
Value 


$/1b. 


Dutiable 
Value 


$ 
(000 ) 


hotbed: 


.09 


07 


.09 


ok 


a a a a a | 


2. United Kingdom 


3. United States 


a 


x xt te xe tt tod 


Duty 


Collected 


Table 3 


Duty as 
D.C. you 

Dutiable 
Value 


406-09; tariff item 711 


236 


Imports: Ethyl benzene, s.c. 842 (a) 


Io Ge Mechs, 2Oisne euetel PAU 


Unit Dutiable Duty 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected 
gal. § $/gal. 
(000) (000) (000) 
(otet 
Je 201 264 ee = asl 
Lobe 2h6 282 eee - - 
Loo PING: 249 1.08 % a2 
1956 848 638 BH AS) * 47 
1957-63 - - fa = we 
2. United States 
1S bs. ZOD 264 pees ie! = ~ 
195k 246 282 Ae WF - - 
vise 230 249 Os % We 
1956 848 638 YS * 47 
1957-63 = - = = = 
(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 406-99 
Imports: Butylenes, s.c. 106-07? 
Dearatt Itemse71l) and 351 
Unit Dutiable Duty 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected 
Bey yet. 
(000) (000) (000) 
ihe Total! 
1964 (jest 38h, AOs 10 851 
2. United States 
1964 (eeeye 38h 305 10 851 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 7186 and 8415 


Table 4 


Duty as 
BPS, ES 
Dutiable 


Value 


Table 5 


Duty as 
DeC cor 
Dutiable 


Value 


8.6 


8.6 


poi 


Imports: Gyclohexane, s,c. 406-1 (a) 


Horii. a-oems: 7 ll vend.92 1. 


Year Total Imports 
i¢ 
(000 ) (000 ) 
1964 393 160 
1964 393 160 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8415 and 8422 


Imports: Toluol (toluene 


Cigale Dutiable 
Value Value 
(000) 
ee OGa | 
ya 56 


Pee UroDeay Laces 


oAl 56 


SG 06-2262) 


Tariff Items 269(ii), 711 and 921 


Year Total. imports 
Lb. 
(000) (000 ) 


1964 Seis 347 


1964 49,716 1,329 


Unit Dutiable 
Value Value 
$/1b. | 
(000 ) 
lotta) 
AGE: 207 


2. United States 


03 1,209 


Duty 


Collected 


84463 


8,163 


Duty 


Gollected 


19,407 


19,407 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 7168, 7185 and 8422 


Table 6 


Duty as 

DiCs fOr 

Dutiable 
Value 


Meet 


aon ds 


Table 7 


Duty as 
Dew non 
Dutiable 


Value 


dae 


16 
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Imports: Xylol lene s.c. 4062 (a) 


Tariff Items 269(ii), 711 and 921 


Unit Dutiable Duty 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected 
ide) lbs § 
(000) (000) (000) 
Lat Ove. 
1964 7,786 304 Ok 302 9,468 


2. United States 


1964, 7,786 304 O04 302 9,468 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 7185 and 7187 


Imports: Isoprene, s.c. 406- 1 (a) 
Tariff items /7ii and 652 


Unit Dutiable Duty 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected 
pd ew ibiays § § 
(000) (000) (000) 
1a lLOtCEL 
1964 25133 Spls $25 i) 47 


2. United States 


1964, pga ts eet reas A. 47 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 7168 


Table 8 


Duty as 
Drogen 
Dutiable 
Value 


Deus 


Table 9 


Duty as 
Decenou 
Dutiable 
Value 


hed 


4.9 


239 


Table 1O 
Imports: Ethyl chloride Pas! ag (2) 
Tariff Items 208t, 219d(1), 263d and 711 

Duty as 

Dee OL 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ier $ $/1b. $ ? 
(000 ) (000 ) (000 ) 
1, Total 
1953 692 80 Le % 32 14.9 
1954 67k, 76 on * 32 14.8 
1955 702 78 aval * ) 15.2 
1956 yA: 325 507 * 9 1545 
1950 23,377 1,596 10%, * 18 150 
1958 20,541 1,389 Neg) 10 We 15.0 
1959 20,696 1,471 507 = r= = 
1960 19,854 1,432 $07 % 28 16.5 
1961 322 36 ei * 68 ieee) 
1962 13 ae 087 — = eS 
1963 12 12 1.02 * 60 15.2 
1944 10 10 1,02 % vA 16.9 
ge United States 

1953 691 79 mal # 32 4.9 
1954 674 76 ny % 32 Wagers; 
1955 702 78 ayia % 9 15.3 
1956 BABE® 325 507 * 9 1565 
UE SSS ray bo. 1,595 507 * 18 eo 
1958 20,541 1,389 fO7 10 UPA, 15.0 
1959 =20,696 1270 607 - ~- ~ 
1960 19,854 1,450 a7 * 28 16.5 
1961 520 36 Sens % 68 G7 
1962 13 a 087 - so — 
1963 ive? 1) siAee * 60 Hie ese? 
1964 10 10 1.02 # 81, 16.9 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 406-39 


240 


Table 11 


Imports: Ethylene dichloride and dichlor formal, s.c. 8390) 
Tarniet soenarcOob and ye 


Duty as 
Oe Cano 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
(000 ) (000 ) (000) 
Lee Oua 
1953 566 53 209 Do 10,645 20.0 
1954 gl 9 ales g oo. 20 EO 
MIP 89 g 209 8 digs) 20.0 
1956 101 9 209 9 ib seaeah LS oes 
Ob, 65 6 009 6 re OS 2050 
1958 36 ZB 20d 3 545 1955 
2, United States 
1953 566 5 209 oe. 10,645 20.0 
1954 81 9 Pah g 1595 20 40 
1955 89 8 209 g 107 PLO 
1956 OE 9 209 9 Lone J Reyes 
LoS 65 6 209 6 5202 20:0 
1958 36 s Alef 3 DAD MS hss 


(a) Beginning in 1959 included in s.c. 8415 


241 


Table 12 
Imports: Carbon tetrachloride, s.c. 3306 (2) 
Paritreitens 20St and ‘711 
Duty as 
Dats (On 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b. & $/1b. ‘ & 
(000 ) (000 ) (000 ) 
Ve Lova.L 
1953 023 89 209 89 17,676 19.9 
1954 625 52 ALOIS pul 10,089 20.0 
15> 538 47 AO, Re Po) PAGAL 
1956 L02 Be 208 32 6,487 Z0s0 
Ne 7 15 209 5 2,896 US 
1958 263 Pak 209 23 4,602 19.8 
1959 128 i 209 da yale 19.4 
1960 276 al 208 Zl ayo). Ong s 
1961 438 Z0 209 39 Ug pe0 toe 
1962 388 35 209 35 8, 306 Pos 
1963 PANE, 18 08 7 SP oe 20 EL 
2. United States 
1953 O27 89 209 89 Myledhs 1929 
1954 614 Sal 208 Sil. 10,089 SOAS. 
ee. atl 46 309 45 9,002 2Oe0 
1956 on as 209 Py) Bey ys 20.0 
LoS ay 2 o 5 Zz 4L7 Ney se) 
1958 59 fi eZ 4 by Ze 20.0 
1959 ZA. 4 wey 3 453 dye 
1960 7 1 ol9 1 219 EAD Ht 
1961 SEb fi) Bey, ff Ose Loe 
1962 32 g 223 g 1,569 20.8 
1963 23 4 ay 4 734 Zed 


242 


Unis Dutiable 


Year Total Imports Value Value 
(000) (000) (000) 


3. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 


103 2=20 - es = ~ 
1956 166 13 sOr ie 
LOS / 153 2 208 be 
1958 99 16 208 16 
1050 85 | 208 i 
1960 88 ff 208 / 
1961 256 aL 208 2a 
1962 70 6 209 6 
1963 - ~ ~~ ~ 
4. Belgium and Luxembourg 
NE) habe) - ~ - = 
1960 99 (i oUF f! 
1961 110 8 A 8 
1962 176 13 aus 13 
1963 186 is 0) aS, 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 406-99 


Duty 


Collected 


& 


Table 12 
(Cont td) 


Duty as 
Ve Cen 
Dutiable 


Value 


Imports: Trichloroethylene, s.c. 406-53 
Tarif? item 711 


Year 


1964 


1964 


1964 


1964 


1964 


Lotal Imports 


Moe 
(000) 


2,302 


12 


241 


1,078 


722 


(000 ) 


208 


ou 


93 


(fe) 


245 


Unit Dutiable 
Value Value 
Aas 
(000 ) 
ere Oa: 
O09 206 


(a) 


2. United Kingdom 


pag i 


3. United States 


eg 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8415 


pil 


oe 


el 


Table 13 

Duty as 

ee oar 

Duty Dutiable 
Collected Value 
O97 7615 Tee 
Dae they 
aE Se 18.6 
dee 20.0 


2hh 


Table al) 
Imports: Chloroform, s.c. 3397 (2) 
Tariff Items 219d(1) and 219d(2) 

Duty as 

Die Como 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value. —Ss«s-«sGollected _Value _ 
De $ s/1b. p 5 
(000 ) (000 ) (000) 
dL elOud. 

1955 107 30 Bats 10 2,008 2060 
fis ley 174 ZA cele 23 Vole ys 20.0 
IES) BITE, Ay) 028 I, Pais 2030 
1956 A37 66 als) 48 9,619 2Oee) 
Nas ley 591: 85 Babs 65 12,996 20.0 
1958 409 52 14 oe Lone To 2060 
Le, 542 66 Es 64 12,882 ZUSU 
1960 Gy 69 pk 65 LES Ole o) 20.0 
1961 936 109 Pale’ LOO Looe MSE gs 
1962 979 110 Ala 105 20,615 19.9 
1963 68 LZ eS, is 2.305 19.9 
1964 Ly fe0 nly fe) AAG) 7 31,260 2080 


ge United Kingdom 


1953 2 if 5h a as a 
1954 2 at 052 = = ne 
1955 4, 2 48 = S as 
1956 i % 262 = = = 
1957 aL 1 316 = = " 
1958 * * 055 = = eS 
O59 2 * aot at a = 
1960 2 al #52 = = = 
ijeal 3 i 5 = < fe 
1962 a if Te = = = 
1963 uf sf 1.60 = a nS 
1964 ip al 1.05 a oe = 


2h) 


Table 1) 

(Cont'd) 

Duty as 

DeCe Of 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value ee Value 

be p $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
3, United States 

D3 105 29 2c 10 2300) 20.0 
1954 170 40 oy a: eo 4584 20.0 
1955 166 46 228 13 2,699 20.0 
1956 430 64, oD 47 OeGe 20.0 
1957 586 84 BABA, 65 12,905 20/0 
1958 402 54 3 50 1G5 003 20.0 
1959 534 65 eZ 63 12,690 20.0 
1960 612 67 ol 65 USS) AGG) 
1961 933 108 we 100 19,850 Ioec 
1962 978 109 ene 105 20,818 19.9 
1963 G4 15 oa 1 25416 170 
1964 L707 167 <0 156 Bilger 2050 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 406-42 


246 


Imports: Methyl chloride, s.c. 406- (a) 


Maratia items .208e, 711 -andagen 


Unit Dutiable Duty 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected 
ae lb. § $/1b. 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
i Lover 
1964 Bou 143 0 sh 19 
2. United States 
1964, 1 39H 143 10 i 139 
(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8415 
Imports: Ethylene bromide, s.c. 106-40') 
Tariff Items 208t and 263d 
Unit Dutiable Duty 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected 
ib. § $/1b. $ 
(000) (000 ) (000) 
i, Toval. 
1964 8,405 Meee! ay - - 
2. United States 
196h 8,405 1,391 aii = & 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8415 


Table 15 


Duty as 
jeg, (ene 
Dutiable 
Value 


Lone 


Way 


Table 16 


Duty as 
jOReA are 
Dutiable 
Value 


2h7 


Imports: Chlorofluorohydrocarbons, CPS Mor 106-5962) 


Tariff Items 208t and 711 


Unit Ditvable 
Year Total Imports Value Value 
14 $ $/1b. 
(000) (000) (000) 
ken wt 
1964 ey, de ays ee Dey 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 100 (Hee) tele _ 
3, United States 
1964 64,7 4.03 Hee 389 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in S.c. 50/3 and S415 


Imports: Chlorobenzene ortno—di- 


Tariff Items 208t and 219a(2) 


Unit Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value 
ihe $/1b. 
(000) (000) (000) 
ie LOU: 
1964 6,768 533 08 110 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 548 60 a = 
3. United States 
1964 6.100 65 .08 LOS 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8073 and 8415 


Duty 


Gollected 
§ 


74,010 


Duty 
Collected 
$ 


19,303 


18,213 


Table 17 


Duty as 
Deca. OD 
Dutiable 
Value 


0 


170 


Table 18 


06-6162) 


Duty as 
eC o, com 
Dutiable 
Value 


Dilaee 


ae ef. 


248 


Imports: Aldrin, technical, s.c. 406=8 (a) 


Tariff Items 219a(2) and 791 


Year Total Imports 


ey, 
(000) (000) 
/e.LOuaEs 
1964, 266 py tah 


oO Uniteduovates 


1964 266 241 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8073 


Imports: D.D.T.,technical, s.c. 406—8 (a) 
Tariff Items 219a(2) and 791 


Year Total Imports 
Lee 
(000) (000) 
ae eoObau 
1964, lee7 DS 350 


2, United States 


1964 ee See 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8073 


Table 19 


Unie 
Value 
$/1b. 


eek 


ie hl 


Table 20 


2h9 


Table 21 


Imports: Binitrotoluol, trinitrotoluol and perchlorat a ammonia, 


for the manufacture of explosives, sec. 8131\% 


tariff item 758 


Unit 
Year Total Imports Value 
Lbs p $/1b. 

(000) (000) 
Vee local 

1953 230 65 220 
1954 700 143 220 
55 480 90 eL9 
1956 324 62 19 
1957 10 2) 0 bk 
1958 LeAed 166 siz 
iat 4,283 324 208 
1960 4,945 413 208 
1961 39095 3/8 510 
1962 ere ies: 55k ena 
1963 eee 303 elk 

1964 - - ~ 

2- United States 

1953 330 65 A498) 
1954 700 173 20 
15D 480 90 oy? 
1956 201 40 <2 
O57, 10 > 05h 
1958 1,407 163 ee 
1959 4,283 32h, 08 
1960 4,883 407 08 
1961 3,055 374 cL) 
1962 5,066 540 rea aah 
1963 FeO All oe led, 

1964 - - = 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99 and 415-30 


250 


Table 22 


Imports: Nitrotoluols and nitro compounds, n.e.s., S.C. 415-30(2) 


Tariff Items 664a and 758 


Unit 
Year Total Imports Value 
Lbs $/1b. 
(000 ) (000) 
jy We stewl 
1964 483 be abi 
2. United States 
1964 423 46 Ll 
5, Germany, Fed, Repseor 
1964 60 vi Pe Rt 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8131 and 8132 


eh 


Table 23 
(a) 

Imports: Butyl alcohol, sec. 8034 
Tariff Items 207a and 791 

Duty as 

Dace OL 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Tb: $ $/ 1b. $ $ 
(000 ) (000 ) (000) 
iwelotel 
ee. LP IAS) 148 aie, Lo 26,179 2050 
1954 TSM ie oe St 6,299 2050 
1955 Beal 39 a2 19 Dalit 20.0 
1956 269 36 ely aL, 4,842 20.0 
15 7/ 504 60 ve 59 11,847 2020 
1958 105s Ly 213 94 1S 747 POe0 
1959 Uy Ae 202 aris: 68 139641 Poe 
1960 A Sees Agi AWE 19 B,ol2 2060 
1961 DE Aga s' 214 HER 60 12,066 20.0 
1962 3,698 544 Fags 22 14052 eUtT 
1963 3,263 440 Sus: 113 Za aN tae | 19.9 
1964 1,430 168 ie 143 28,482 Os0 
2. United States 

1953 1,246 148 12 I3i 26,179 20.0 
1954 437 pas se 31 6,299 20.0 
1955 321 38 ies 1 Sy iL] 2020 
1956 268 36 3 PL 4,842 20.0 
below | 502 59 pu pie 115647 20.0 
1958 1,050 137 13 Wh LOS 7 eC,U 
1959 ae 202 3 68 15 Ga 20.0 
1960 Ly ed. 17a AaWe, 19 Be OLe ~060 
1961 1,478 214, Aee a 60 12,066 2Os0 
1962 1,964 264 delay. 22 45652 LO AYs 
1963 2,678 367 myles 113 COEDY fe 19,9 
1964 1,430 168 oie 143 28,482 2020 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as sec. 407-21 


222 


Table 24 
Imports: Amyl alcohol, s.c. 8032‘) 
Tari teem 75 7a 

Duty as 

OPS “Tope 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Pale $ $) gal. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
Loerotal 
1953 19 23 Le2k - ~ cs 
1954 Pah a5 Lee - - _ 
LoD 1 16 ee - _ - 
1956 7 9 1635 - - ~ 
OO. 28 38 ih Ste) ~ - - 
1958 rae! 38 1.68 ~ - - 
1959 Ah 58 ee zt ey ZO 
1960 aie 48 1756 - ~- ~ 
1961 yp Te eieo - - ~ 
1962 DL ian EMail 5 te) Zag AG) 
1963 98 160 LG * 5] LOR 
2. United States 

Ne 19 23 pheh = oe os 
LoD Pat 25 Tee me = = 
ae 12 16 Le 7 = aa hes 
1956 7 9 oS ~ = ~ 
At ey, 28 38 1336 = ne = 
75S a3 38 1.68 = ee = 
959 Ab 58 BRASS At Ak y, FUE A 
1960 oe 48 156 ~ _ - 
1961 D3 TL 145 ~ _ ~ 
1962 51 ey, eeu 3 779 25.0 
1963 a 160 1.64 % 37 20.1 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in S.c. 407~99 


20 


Table 25 
Imports: Isopropyl alcohol, s.c, g038 (2) 
Tari? Calves C 

Duty as 

PeCe OF 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
gal. $ 3/zal- gp $ 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
1, Total 
1953 197 103 er 70 31,974 46.0 
1954 236 1 Pr Ag! 126 Die Old. See 
1955 201 84 ye Sv 50,291 60.2 
1956 i 4 059 4 1,806 424 
1057 a3 Be 1.43 oe 5,074 IAS) 
1958 ie 26 050 26 125940 49.6 
1959 22 12 00 12 539470 L520 
1960 16 10 AGS: 10 3,909 38.8 
1961 €/ 6 037 6 i702 29.6 
1962 is; a oor! 9 2 Oe 23.0 
1963 ES 5 1.10 Mh 1,008 Peal 
2. United States 

1953 15 96 °50 67 31,786 Las 
liye 236 1G. 47 VG. DY O17 Peres 
1955 201 84 Ae BL 50,291 60.2 
1956 i 4 a5 4 1,806 Lesh 
Lod eS: 32 HPV AS 3A 5,674 fee) 
1958 52 26 050 26 PY Ae) 49.6 
iS ie) 22 12 Ae: 2 5 470 45.0 
1960 16 10 os) 10 35709 38.8 
1961 i! 6 Fisyt 6 1,762 29.6 
1962 lp i Arsil fe) 2,104 23-0 
1963 rb, | 1.10 Ms 1,008 Leal 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 407-99 


ee 


25h 


Table 26 


KLthylene glycol and mixtures of ethylene glycol and 

other glycols in which ethylene glycol predominates, 

for use eT van manufacture of anti-freezing compounds, 
eh, a 


Imports: 


Tariff Item 207(c)‘>) 


Duty as 
pec. of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected _Value _ 
lb. @ p/ 1b. co) 2 
(000) (000) (000) 
tg s1Oteu 

Pee Oe Lo Gee eacal lh - ~ - 
1954 7803 850 ry - = = 

lh oes) teers) 894 pe WP 375 39486 10.0 
1956 2 * a By * 34 10.1 
D7 eke os cl4 1,434 ell 1,434 143, 383 10.0 
1958 3,097 347 et 347 34739 10.0 
1937 e@ 524,128 2387 » LO 29387 320,768 Py 4 
1960 79534 paul «10 ea (eralays: 1020 
1961 1,046 ANE ell Val DER eds: 10.0 
1962 Ay 150 Poh «LO R22 Ae L05 10.0 
1963 Pepys ale 260 od 260 ZOLOL/, 10.0 
1964 23,923 EPS be i wale 2892 574,878 ed 

ge United States 

toa 5022 29 S27 ol4 - - = 
1954 Ts003 850 od ~ - me 

A hoe, (ers, 894 Ape 395 39,486 10.0 
1956 Z * e17 #* 34 Oca 
LUST Bas, 2, ORY 3) ol Seb, 434 Bh 3583 10.0 
1958 3,097 Say eke 347 345139 10.0 
lily OE bs ren ks: 1,945 ~10 1,945 219,006 4.2 
1960 79934 ea «10 fear 73,103 10.0 
1961 1,046 ‘dba gl wh Ld (RAS 10.0 
1962 Ry LOU eee me) Bee rae ls is 10.0 
1963 eek 260 vg 260 26,017 10.0 
1964 23,923 Pa iy ee R892 57h y878 1939 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as sec. 407-61, "Ethylene glycol, 
mono", which also includes former s.c. 8400 and part of 
Bes OA05 

(b) In 1964 includes tariff items £07b, 208t, and 711; also included 
in sec. 407-99, "Alcohols and their derivatives n.e.s." 


Imports: 


kthylene glycol, for the manufactu 


ethylene glycol, n.o.p. Pr 


Paritioltems 20/7b, -08t and: 711 


Year Total Imports 


1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
ceo 
ayo0 
age7 
1960 
1961 
1762 
1963 


1922 
1954 
u9oD 
1956 
i Bait d 
1958 
1952 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


1953=59 
1960 
1961-63 


lb. 


(000 ) 


8,522 


p 


(000) 


1,018 


Unit Dutiable 

Value Value 

p/1b. $ 

(000) 

1, lotal 
ey. 155 
Rags) 58 
e25 23 
Pas) a7 
019 9 
013 304 
Pai at T,0ZL 
Zz 0s 
elt 20 
ge 154 
IN / 11 


2. United States 


255 


olf LSTA 
ails’ 58 
5 23 
21S a, 
ol9 9 
013 304 
Aas Ue 
yee) 14 
lA 20 
ele 154 
Pl Atak 
3. Puerto Rico 
12 L0le 


ele) 


Duty 


Collected 
$ 


25,972 
10,661 
4,160 
45968 
1,858 
60,724 
230,441 
206,067 
D007 
38, 353 
17 


eae ties 
10,661 
4160 
45968 
1,858 
605724, 
230,441 
2,4,00 
1,007 
38,353 
Teo 


203 , 667 


Table 27 


ee explosives, and 
a 


Duty as 
DeCeLor, 
Dutiable 


Value 


20.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 407-61, "Ethylene glycol, 
mono", formerly s.c. 8399 


256 


Imports: Propylene glycol, mono, s.c. 407-6 (a) 


Tariff Jtems 20St and 712 


Unit Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value 
Iiey ie 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
GEES Uigeyers ae 
1964 Lg ik6; eek 10 
2» United States 
196k. Lg LO A2k LO 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8415 


Imports: Iso-octyl alcohol, s.c. 407= g(a) 


faritialtems, 2OStsev7) andej2) 


Unt Dutiable 

Year Total eimports Value Value 

Loe JLo 

(000) (000) (000) 

dilaes, eilvepers ek 
seh) ealalie 945 13 21 
2. United States 

1964 {el 945 Bails’ al 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8069, 8073, 8415 and 8422 


Duty 
Collected 


1,726 


1,726 


Duty 
Collected 


SIs) 


Basie 


Table 28 


Duty as 
Decemau 
Dutiable 
Value 


17.0 


e7e0 


Table 29 


Duty as 
jsp ier rept 
Dutiable 
Value 


16.0 


16.0 


a 


Table 30 
Imports: Fatty alcohols, sec. 8435) 
Tariff Items 208t, 711, ex 711 and 865 

Duty as 

pec. of 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Lee ® $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
lOve. 
1953 ee 695 oe 2 ue oh, 
1 95e ee e162 AS 46 6,925 l5v2 
L355 we 1,316 ee 2: 399 1635 
1956 on L666 ee LO IGULS 18.8 
1057 50 1,059 ae 2 32h L528 
1958 <6 Looe? Ar 7 1,230 18.5 
1959 oe 1,949 ie lA 2,650 Lev 
1960 os Sy AS 22 3,969 17.9 
1961 we 1,914 AS 54 8,865 eso 
1962 9,610 1,756 18 87 14,818 Ve 
1963 9,765 1,799 sks 69 Lh 202 16.2 
1964 (VEG Bie 25040 els) LéL 30,225 1667 
és United Kingdom 

1953 = cas - = = = 
1954 ee 61 ee a Nd — 
55 ee 24. r) = ae op! 
1956 24 18 os “ - = 
1957 - = - - - ~ 
1958 Ate 1 Ae ~ ws - 
1959 ee 3 e@ a Re ay 
1960 ate a — % 10 IA35 
1961 ee 3 °° = as ee 
1962 7 2 034 = Kee ad 
1963 18 8 42 ~ - - 
1964 Ly (06 262 o> =~ = - 
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Table 30 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
pece Of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Ds p ?/ Lb. ci oH 
(000) (000) (000) 


3. United States 


1953 s 682 o 9 a0 Ws 
1954 a 1,049 = Ne 6,888 15.1 
1952 ea 1,088 cn 2 39? Los 5 
1956 i 1,001 ms 10 1,915 18.8 
1957 oe 950 2 300 15.2 
1958 _ 1,382 va f 15250 18.5 
1959 ar 17268 - 17 2,650 18.7 
1960 a eae : 22 3,913 18.0 
1961 i eraaey hs Wa 7,460 16.9 
1962 8,657 1G ene aly, 80 13,806 17.3 
1963 8,825 1,538 aly, 52 8,587 16.7 
1964 11,576 2,099 618 157 26,497 16.9 


4. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 


1953 - ~ - ~ ~ ~ 
1954 ee * ee a oo =e 
P50 ee 100 ee = cael 2 
1956 oe 146 oe - - = 
1957 ee 105 a s RL Let 
1958 ee 143 ane - - ~- 
iEy oe Paw ee ~ - - 
1960 ee 136 ee * 46 Uke eb 
1961 ee 188 oe ug 1,055 Lose 
1962 916 237 026 6 rhe 15.0 
1963 922 254, 28 ily, 2,615 15.0 
1964 1,076 269 ee 20 3,019 14.9 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 407-80, "Fatty alcohols 
n.e.s., including sulphonated'™, which includes parts of 
s.c. 8415 and 8422; also included in s.c. 395-99, "Mixtures, 
residues and derivatives of oils, fats and waxes n.eé.s." 


Imports: 


Tariff Item 664(1) 


Year 


1953 
154 
ts) 
1956 
1957 
1958 
ee] 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


1953 
a4 
O55 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 429-48, 
"Glycerin, crude n.e.s." 


Total Imports 

ihe ® 

(000) (000 ) 
1,434 450 
PANS Gee) 558 
5 9538 1,162 
4896 883 
DS pLoL 863 
6,542 1,140 
8,509 1,668 
6, 807 1,361 
6,447 942 
Dao og 134 
6,804, 835 
8,207 1,307 


ayy it) 
2,753 
4366 
4,896 
4513 
5,379 
8,324 
6,716 
6,175 
pyc, 
6,804 
3,207 


Glycerine 
8402 


450 
558 
7 
883 
778 
970 
1,638 
1,345 
908 
721 
835 
1,307 


207 


Unit Dutiable 
V ai Value 
2 


(000) 


1, Total 


oe} 


ge United States 


exe 
°20 
tee 


~ 


Duty 
Collected 


WW 


637 


637 


Table 31 


(eyaude: for the manufacture of refined glycerine, 


Duty as 
UeCe (OL 
Dutiable 


Value 


ike DE ie i ee 
e 
Ne) 


ot) ak Pt had Pol eos Oe hoe ee eg | 


® 
Ne) 


260 


Table 32 


(a) 


Imports: Glycerine, fo he m ct of explosive Ae 


Tariff Item 644(2) 


Unit 
Year Total Imports Value 
Tey. $ $/1b. 
(000) (000) 
i. Total 
1953 1,443 538 Ay 
1954 Leo) 458 229 
1955 1,631 72 MPoe, 
1956 1,193 BAL 229 
By! Pah fh 580 e23 
1958 821 pid 226 
1959 984 261 026 
1960 807 22) 228 
1961 596 7 025 
1962 587 Wee ond 
1963 897 179 20 
1964 1,664 379 523 
United Stat 

1953 911° 347 .38 
1954 iy 458 29 
1b Let5 342 - 30 
1956 1,193 344, «29 
1957 1,676 425 025 
1958 821 211 626 
iy aS 984 261 20 
1960 807 224 228 
1962 587 1 on 
1963 897 179 pl 
1964 1,664 379 fe} 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as sec. 429-47 
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Table 33 
Imports: Glycerine, n.0o.p. Alera mene) (a) 
Tariff Items 208t and 711 

Duty as 

DeCe OF 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
1b. $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
1953 875 260 «30 256 48,574 19.0 
1954 i923 60 ao 60 11,989 2060 
ee) 623 183 029 183 BO;65e 20.0 
1956 626 186 «30 185 36,995 20.0 
1957 349 93 4 93 18,588 20.0 
1958 302 83 a §3 16,529 20.0 
1959 Mane al ily eT Beg 035415 20.0 
1960 SV 19 seo NESS) PET be 20.0 
1961 4,56 213 725 113 AA yAL8 19.9 
1962 519 118 sed 118 27,082 A360 
1963 950 193 ae 192 39,462 2066 
1964 Paste! 756 «30 ole 79,662 10.6 
g- United States 

1953 iy 209 ps: 204 40,847 AOE® 
1954 193 60 sep 60 LT, oS9 20.0 
1955 623 183 029 183 36,652 20.0 
1956 626 186 «30 185 36,995 20.0 
iby ey 227 64 reas) 64 12707 20.0 
1958 290 79 sie 19 15,880 20.0 
1959 431 7 Ae ey, Pa rg Has) 20.0 
1960 bee 149 e297 139 27,779 LO Ae 
1961 456 113 525 ee 22,448 19.9 
1962 519 118 023 118 213062 2340 
1963 949 192 s20 192 39,462 20.6 
1964 2480 729 029 729 WS 5430. 10.8 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 429-49, 
"Glycerin, refined n.e.s." 


262 


Table 34 


Imports: Ethyl or peu eNes alcohols or mixtures of methyl alcohol, 
80362 


Tariff Items 156(6), 157, 158, 158a, 158b, 203g and 875a 


Duty as 
PeCe Of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected _Value _ 
gal. > #/gal. ° $ 
(000 ) (000 ) (000) 
1. Total 
1953 1,920 502 S26 129 104,165 81.0 
1954 4,920 906 18 26 173260 67.5 
1955 1,817 337 19 26 Ae e07 5465 
1956 35739 (ens weO 23 12,450 5465 
1957(b) 1,697 519 Aca 23 6,396 27.6 
1958 1,872 540 029 39 28,658 fPe) 
1959 3,298 945 629 20 45125 20.6 
1960 58 39 66 23 4.9330 18.5 
1961 1,094 323 30 25 4,747 19.1 
1962 1,261 710 eae 17 L666 2769 
1963 898 289 032 19 55773 29.7 
1964(2) 6,315 276 .04 13 5, 368 Hah 
2. United States 
1953 1,918 501 226 128 103,865 81.2! 
1954 43920 906 18 26 17,460 67.5 
1955 216 67 031 26 A207 545 
1956 3,736 730 220 22 115877 bhe3 
1957(b) 1,697 519 il 23 6,396 27.6 
1958 1872 540 029 39 28,658 72.9 
1959 3,298 94.5 029 20 peel 20.6 
1960 58 39 66 23 4.5330 18.5 
1961 1,094 B23 «30 Pb: 4,747 Ley 
1962 Leroi 410 32 Ly 4,666 PaaS 
1963 (2) 898 289 eae 19 Se Ti3 29.7 
1964 6,315 276 O04 13 5 9368 41.5 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 407-05, "Methyl alcohol" 
(units in '000 lb. and unit value in $/1b.); ethyl alcohol 
imports included in s.c. 407-99, and 429~99 

(b) Prior to 1958 unit of quantity was proof gallon 
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Imports: Menthol, natural or synthetic, s.c. go7e'*? 
Tariff Item 26Ac 


Year Total Imports 
Ibs $ 
1. Total 

19536) BE 4795512 
1954 v, B12 216 
a Bs) rn 311,015 
1956 me LOG Be: 
1957 2 2a. 950 
1958 ma 236,939 
1959 et 291,916 
1960 a 252,516 
1961 ae 363,898 
ae a soon te 

3 op 295,0 
196,(¢) 83,500 2744456 


2. United Kingdom 


1953 oe Pee, 
1954 £. 2h 399 
1955 2, 29,477 
1956 As 5, 58h 
1957 Ae 12 720 
1958 ae 20,615 
1959 A 37,682 
1960 ae 62,229 
1961 Ae 20,883 
1962 uty 34,049 
1963 a = 

1964 1,300 Spo 

3. United States 

1953) 7 42,919 
1954 us 31,265 
1955 Lo 58,847 
1956 a 47,846 
1957 Le 61,538 
1958 as 46,248 
1959 fe 33,340 
1960 re 41,026 
1961 ye 39, (43 
1962 we 65,502 


1963 33,504 
1961,(¢) 7,400 19,949 


Unit 


Value 
$/1b. 


3.29 


4.09 


2.70 


Table 35 


26h 


Table 35 
(Cont'd) 
Unit 
Year Total Imports Value 
AN ee $ $/1b. 

4. Brazil 
292 i, 605273 
LOD é 16,361 res 
LD ae BO;E36 a6 
1956 ate WDD e. 
1957 Pigs 100,050 
1958 ote OL 409 pe, 
1 by, : 63,492 Me 
1960 oe 46,589 she 
1961 és 1355126 AF 
1962 Re WUE yyeae ph ke 
1963 ie 150, 726 AS 
1964, B2enOO- a6, 367 B06 

5. China 
TES eS) ote 13,848 
1954 ne Layee 
LD re 61,874 o* 
1956 ae 30,389 os 
LOD eve Ds oo vs 
1958 ae 33,266 A 
Loe De 34,825 ee 
1960 Z i ys 
1961 : 13,454 if, 
1962 4 19,984 ae 
1963 Ae 68,648 An 
1964, 14,100 De gol Lng al 

6. Taiwan 
1953 ~ - ~ 
1954 - - ~ 
1955 - - - 
1956 =< Bs fe 
Ly ° SMM ote 
1958 4 25HO3 As 
IES | A ds pera ak ole 
1960 ae 59 OL ate 
1961 ve 69,397 An 
1962 ale 41,463 Ak 
1963 AP 16, 7A ai 
1964 3,600 ae DOs rete | 


265 


Table 35 
(Cont td) 
Unit 
Year Total Imports Value 
es $ $/1b. 
- Ho Ko 

1953 ip 26,814 

1954 ee 535785 

Jerk) Aye 1268 ia 

1956 _ = = 

1957 - - ~ 

1958 - ~ - 

UE bie) - - - 

1960 - - - 

1961 ae 21,784 

1962 ae 4,376 

1963 ate 10, 323 ae 

1964, 3,900 13,428 3 Ads 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 407-65 

(b) In 1953 $827 worth of dutiable imports came from the United 
States; the duty collected was $83 

(c) In 1964 649 worth of dutiable imports came from the United 
States; the duty collected was #48 
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Table 36 
Imports: Acid, cresylic, s.c. gos!) 
Tariff Items 208e, 216 and 711 
Duty as 
DOC eoL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
They $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
1953 589 4g 08 Bs 55540 L530 
195K 382 ab 08 25 OTe! 16.0 
1955 623 54 .09 ma 6,556 15.8 
1956 Add 5h ee Se 4,977 Sey, 
1957 429 65 oe 28 4,543 16.4 
1958 L6k 56 eZ Shs, 5,768 16.5 
1d 689 66 wkO 58 10,5328 L726 
1960 651 80 eh fee 13,948 aE it 
1961 768 89 alZ 83 ahora hy 4, 19.8 
1962 888 ie Pes: 101 Pee 86 PASS 3" 
1963 930 ITY s3 ia 225392 oe 
1964, 991 129 As 110 20,812 18.9 
2. United Kingdom 
1953 475 38 .08 26 3,927 15.0 
195) 255 19 507 14 2,082 15.0 
Lo 489 42 209 30 Rey ah 15.0 
1956 269 25 O09 20 Psi as 15.0 
ifs 242 22 .O9 16 2,398 E550 
1S tats} 305 Pid O09 23 3,407 LeU 
959 oD a2 .08 22 Se eee 15.0 
1960 143 13 O09 4 eg ht 18 A 
1961 a! 8 -LO 5 442 thay 3) 
1962 25 NG -1O 4 688 16.8 
1963 187 BPs Siz 19 Payee Ak Lek 
1964 245 30 mW: 1k cyaoe 14.9 
3. United States 
Li hee 14 10 Ay y 1613 ihagh 
195k Azt 12 ~O9 12 1,989 da ys 
Ni 13h 2 AO? | by 2,045 18.0 
1956 1aZ 29 ap at iby 2,036 ioe 
295] 188 43 pte 12 Ppot ns Loge 
1958 159 28 216 Le 2,361 Ae ys 
1959 314 34 Ay is 33 O7oo7 AV ee | 
1960 507 67 S| 67 Ss Oee 20.0 
1961 689 81 Aa 80 16,035 PAO RO; 
1962 76h 100 WG vite 15 345 Pee 
1963 (LS) 97 apes 35 19,542 20.6 
1964 747 99 ay or, ah Ped se VA 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 408-O, 
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Table 37 
Imports: Acid, carbolic, or phenol, s.c. 8027'4) 
Tariff Items 216, 711 and 922 

Duty as 

DeCe Ol 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
rhe $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
A ee: 11,899 Agi 53 18 67 10,055 1550 
1954 7593k Tee. .16 103 20,585 19.9 
iiss. 8,060 L255 -16 a 402 18h 
1956 6,898 1 ist a Ef 5 5S BO. uS 19.6 
lay fog! Le (es) Pal 298 59 51k 20,0 
1953 By l77 636 ks: 320 63555 1929 
1959 6,614 1,070 Bite’ 309 61,742 20.0 
1960 4,790 7Th9 716 390 Jo,CLe 20.0 
1961 3,604 585 ~16 ee elgseo 20.0 
1962 2,128 3 aes) ee) a1 8i7 eek 
1963 726 90 Pa ~ ~ - 
1964 463 oe ' te 22 45,417 20.0 
2. United States 

Ube 11,899 yd 2s 67 10,055 L560 
1954 7,928 1240 16 103 20,585 19.9 
ooo 8,060 Lies ote S16 2 4,02 18.4 
1956 6,898 1,181 any Lo 30,315 Lees 
E957 Fane Ns 755 ef 298 a Peet ss 2060 
1958 35079 636 18 320 oer ee 19.9 
ey 6,614 10/0 Bllds, 309 61, 7k2 20.0 
1960 4,790 7h9 ~16 390 13,011 2060 
1961 3,604 585 <6 Lee 2h, 5326 20.0 
1962 PRNWESS: 313 a) 2 1047 20) 
1963 726 90 vp ars - - ~ 
1964 1,63 oe, pill 22 4,417 20.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 408-02, and includes 
Tarai. .tem 791 


95332-—18% 
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Imports: Cresols, s.c. 408-0 (a) 


barat tee eMmsmeLL wanda. | 


UnaaG Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value 
oe $/1b. 
(000) (000) (000) 
A al Oued 
1964 962 Bre 2D 29) 


2. United Kingdom 


1964 epee 194 ZO 
3. United States 
1964 651 5) )5) poi: 295 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8415 and 8422 


Imports: sResorcainol. 8.¢. 08-11 (4) 


Tariff Items 208t and 921 


Una Dutiable 


Year Total Imports Value Value 
ee ile 
(000) (000) (000) 
WaTocat 
1964 830 516 62 16 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 12 2 #20 2 
3. United States 
1964 ATL 294 02 if 
. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
1964 Ou. 210 ey? 3 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8415 and 8422 


Table 38 


Duty as 
jePyey, Tose 
Duty Dutiable 


Collected Value 


AS De O 
Lb, 273 15.0 
Table 39 
Duty as 
Dic aot 
Duty Dutiable 


Collected Value 


2,407 14.9 
970 ins 
503 14.9 
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Table 10 
Imports: Di-tertiary butyl-para-cresol, Suc, 408-182) 
Tapia. Lcem (eb 
Duty as 
DeCe OL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
hie $/1b. § § 
(000) (000) (000) 
Demos 
1964, 64 Bi Soe) 37 ee 20,0 
2. United States 
1964 64, Sif se Sul fe aes) OR 
(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8415 
Table 41 


Imports: Phenols, phenol-alcohols and their derivatives, n.e.s. 
Sec. 408-19\4 


Tariff Items 203f, 208t, 216, ex. 216, 219a(2), 711 and 921 


Duty as 
Daceno. 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
LD. lb. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
ieeotaL 
1964, 4,262 1,899 245 720 114, 528 ae 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 64,7 296 46 il mWALS) are! 
3. United States 
1964 7a SIS) hs Se) Ah 590 FIBA Sy 16,0 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 02275073, e115 and) shoe 
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Imports: Phenols, chlorinated, s.C. O8—1 (a) 
Tariff Items 219a(2) and 711 
Unit Dutiable Duty 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected 
ib. $ $/lb. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
ee Ope 
1964 1,686 834 he] pal 5,476 


2. United Kingdom 
1964 104 ie) Bhs) _ a 


3. United States 
1964 1,316 625 47 51 5,476 


1, Germany, Fed. Hep. of 
1964 242 165 68 “ a 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8073 and 8415 


Table 42 


Duty as 
DeCer cL 
Dutiable 


Value 


10.7 


LOR sf 


ag 


Table 43 
Imports: Sulphuric ether; preparations of vinyl ether for 
anaesthetic purposes, s.c. 8411 (a) 
Tariff Item 219d(2) 
Duty as 
Ds¢y OL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
As $ 6/iG. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
i Oca) 
19)3 57h ao oA eo: 50,105 2030 
1954 1,197, 322 el 315 62,988 2050 
1955 11,268 737 .07 bd 5 88,941 20.0 
1956 849 132 16 es 2h y5hh 20.0 
they 490 98 220 91 16,123 20.0 
1958 432 104 oes 96 19,18) 2050 
1959 639 i2T He 16 25,139 20.0 
1960 561 ul Ef, ee Le 22,731 20.0 
1961 foal, ay rales Erey 22,634 tee RS 
1962 817 131 16 de} 24,619 20.0 
1963 Thy 120 26 117 e306) AG Pal 
2. United States 
A oy bese. ave vag Po oA oa DO, LUa 20.0 
195k 1,195 OAL Avi gLD 62,988 20.0 
15> 11,266 736 oU7 415 88,941 ZO 
1956 848 nee E ABS, L23 24 54h 20.0 
1957 486 96 220 91 13,423 200 
1958 432 104 nak 96 19,184 2020 
1959 639 ror 19 116 23,139 20.0 
1960 561 Lh] PAD 114 2A5 (31 20.0 
1961 719 LED ak uA 22,634 1S 
1962 817 eal 2b 1g 24,619 20.0 
1963 ThA 120 16 117 23,581 20.1 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 408-39 


Pah ee 


Table 4h 


Imports: Ethers, alcohol peroxides, ether peroxides, epoxi te 
a 


acetals, hemiacetals and derivatives, S.c. 408-39 


Tariff Items 208t, 219d(2), 219e, 711, 791 and 921 


Duty as 
DlGreon 
Wiehe Dutaible Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
chee $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
Bee lOve 
1964 105320 2,614 a25 ty by) 220-20) 1835 
2, United Kingdom 
1964 50 32 myn * gE 2.2 
3, United States 
196h LOR 2. Ze 510 ces eo 217,448 18.6 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8071, 8073, 8411, 8415 and 8422 


OS 
Table 45 
Imports: Presid a: containing not more than 15% of alcohol, 
a 


sc, S401 
Tariff Item 219b 


Unit 
Year Total Imports Value 
1b. $ &/1b. 
(000) (000 ) 
Ls fotal 
1953 26,459 919 505 
1954 Tie: 307 Roya 
1955 D348 204 004 
1956 (eds Zie BLOVA 
MNS) 6,617 ao) 2OL 
1958 6,638 241 AIQVA 
Lope 4,414 Ligy6, 293 
1960 Oe 7 3 396 OL: 
1961 65.530 276 OVA 
1962 2,003 116 O78 
1963 5 yoo 264 205 
1964) 5,075 300 .06 
2. United States 

1953 26,447 918 203 
1954 a lhe 306 LON 
1955 5,415 197 ALOYA 
1956 diol teks Be Oy 
Se 6,615 Pei) 204 
1958 6,631 240 OA 
Ioety® A414 154 SOE: 
1960 10,687 394, 204 
1961 63530 276 OL: 
1962 2,603 116 ROVE, 
1963 (1) awed 264 «05 
1964 weU75 300 506 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 408-45, "Formaldehyde and 
paraformaldehyde"; also includes part of former s.c. 8422 

(b) In 1964 $32,597 worth of dutiable imports came from the U.S.A.; 
the duty collected was ~4,883 


27k 


Table 46 
Imports: Vanillin, s.c. 8 (a) 
Tariff Items 208t and 711 

Duty as 

DeGenae 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Gee $ $/lb. $ $ 
(000 ) (000 ) (000) 
Le loval 
13 | a2 Lo57 aa A Ry A 16.0 
1954 5 APs eo 6 985 Ae 
oe 2 i) Weed. 2h a Gay, separ 
1956 5 22 4.08 13 2,074 15.9 
the ey! 10 Al hale 14 2,227 eet 
1958 5 21 | 0 9 IEG he | 10,2 
1959 8 cal ose ae 10 Gis 16.6 
1960 4 17 CPi is. 8 1307 16.2 
1961 6 21 Chet 10 a Pe Eee 
1962 64, 160 Pia wt 148 26,240 a ALS) 
1963 94 Ek 1.05 161 L'7,800 294 
1964 Ld 108 2.45 70 16,729 23567 
2. United Kingdom 
Hi de fe 6 29 4.63 3) 1,269 LS. 
fee deyh 5 19 ey S 410 Be Ale) 
Bie De 6 2h 4.06 9 1,347 aU 
1956 4 1D 4 .O4 6 847 Leu 
L957 9 36 ‘4.12 9 1,406 15.0 
1958 L 16 19 4 619 15.0 
1959 7 eae 3.03 A oub is 
1960 4 Ls B76. 5 696 Loe 
1961 6 PAN 3.42 9 gE Vets: 15.0 
1962 5 d3 Soe uk 243 20.0 
1963 3 14 4.20 * Lh Ae 
1964 8 By 4.60 + 28 14.8 
3. United States 

1953 al 2 eou 2 416 19.5 
1954 1 3 Sea’ 8 sve. ee 
Lele . LS 4.68 15 2,290 15.6 
1956 Hh 5 by ab 5 833 Lies 
£75 * a Stel ®, 2 287 A eth 
1958 xe 2 abe S83 = 1,66 ZU 
E959 5 ie 3,05 3 609 20.0 
1960 * vu 7.99 ip 166 20.0 
1961 % * PAAUPS * 85 20.0 
1962 60 146 2.43 146 25,997 1938 
1963 90 158 1/6 158 | Fag Pe eX 29.9 
1964 31 49 Le 19 13,386 Zlekt 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 408-56; also includes 
part of s.c. 8415 


Zi) 


Table 17 


Imports: Nitrous ether, sweet spirits of nitre and aromatic spirits 


of ammonia, 8,Cc, 84,094) 
Tariff Item 159b 


Duty as 
Dece Ol 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
gal. & &/gal. & g 
1 rotal 
1953 125 1, 380 Jey, 1, 380 789 Diee 
1954 ae: 459 19.96 459 207 Se 
1955 51 636 BOI Ae 636 344 Deak 
1956 54 985 Lope 985 458 4.2 
1957 iat 289 LO. (0 289 168 anil 
2. United States 
1953 89 Ler NES PY Gs) cay 2d 634 51.8 
1954 a3 459 19.96 459 207 Aoet 
1955 pag oy rae 20.04 541 243 4h-9 
1956 54 985 leg oes 985 458 462? 
1957 10 173 shy ele Ly3 82 Alek 


(a) Beginning in 1958 included in s.c. 8415 
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Table 48 
Imports: Aldehyde-function compounds Ne evises Sec. 1085964) 
Tariid stems (205i, /lleand 921 
Duty as 
ieygeny (ene 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Alley ley 
(000) (000) (000) 
eee Otel 
1964 2 44h 578 ee PAE 30,229 Ligases 
2. United Kingdom 
3. United States 
1964 Pentel 495 Aalk 193 PA Ee 14.4 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8415 and 8422 


ay 


Table 49 
Imports: Acetone, s.c. 8 gg (a) 
Tariff Items 166 and ex 166 

Duty as 

Dele Go 

Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Collected Value 
$ $ $ 
(000) (000 ) 
Ie Tova. 
953 195 iS) As eeke 24.9 
1954 10 ie 1,240 Zoek 
1955 7 6 L667 OS) 
1956 8 5 L292 PASEO 
Ane 10 9 Pap is) 2568 
1958 9 7 1,679 Pass) 
1959 10 9 Diy lie 25.0 
1960 i. a3 ies lio 
1961 20 2 3 kee PAS Jl 
1962 18 15 Ba CES)A Roa 
1963 18 14 Seal 2560 
2. United States 

1953 194 173 43,220 25.0 
1954 106) 5 te AAS Adel 
1955 7 6 Ny Nev) LA) 
1956 8 5 Ngee 25.0 
BOOT. LO) 9 CMAN Es PAS pO) 
1958 9 b 1,679 2560 
1959 140) 9 2 Ae A060 
1960 Py K 22 Del oo eLee 
1961 20 ae See Pian 
1962 18 5 Belk eeu 
1963 18 ys Seems 2 5ee 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 408-89 
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Table 50 


Imports: Methyl ethyl ketone and isopropyl acetate; diethyl ketone, 
methyl normal propyl ketone and blends thereof; methyl 


isobutyl ketone and furfural, s.c. 8035(a) 


Tariff Items 208t, 208v, 263b and 833 


Duty as 
Pecsnol, 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Lbs $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000 ) (000) 
Pe Toca: 
L953 4 394, 619 oe 209 SP th 9) 25.0 
1954 ey Ate. ae ays 226 bb 5907 25.0 
1955 Opel? 150 oie 281 605159 ZLelt 
1956 4964 616 AZ 277 3 oe A: AJet 
Uy ef pres. fous oid 303 15 065 PIAS 
1958 Ly 3h1 Dag ole 156 38 , 200 24.5 
Loo 2,09 25.1 ay. 58 3 5039 22.6 
1960 ZohO] 292 may. tis 26,611 2450 
1961 Nipishe rs 238  e n39 825/00 FES 
1962 eri les Sil oaG Ve, GENE: CLES 
1963 Aseok 288 13 Loe 345434 PPR | 
2.e United States 
L953 Heol 619 oly 209 Date is 260 
1954 a5918 Doe oid 226 56,507 a2e0 
1955 5,219 753 ly 281 60,159 abe g 
LOR pe 490k 616 13 o7t 65,759 Pats 
ba pe! Deed iG Pas 303 D000 2466 
1958 eos 539 ae 156 38,200 ele 
Veer 2,019 api Pi? 58 13 O39 22.0 
1960 2,405 291 22 eb s 26,482 2348 
1961 P,o92 238 he 139 Seat Laed 
1962 2,765 357 13 179 435475 2h.03 
1963 Agere 288 Aes, 9 34,434 Aged 


(a) Beginning in 1964, included in s.c. 408-89 and 406-75 


a7 


Imports: Camphor, natural or synthetic, s.c. 3392 (a) 


Tariff Item 264b 


Unit Dutiable 
Year Total Import Value Value 
1b. § $/1b. f 
(000) (000) (000) 
Lol ote lL 

WES ae: lA 58 e 50 58 
1954 oH) oo 054 ao 
L955 92 De go ae 
1956 el a pagal eye 
LOS noe 83 Aleie! 78 
1958 97 47 “ye: 40 
1959 84 £2 eu 40 
1960 tien 64 049 62 
1961 58 30 oD Path 
1962 92 49 Pie? 49 
1963 119 60 od 60 
2. United States 
Lope Li2 56 aol 56 
Lod, 719 45 aah 45 
£955 62 39 263 39 
1956 58 33 aoc 33 
LoS 85 62 Pa ie 62 
1958 39 ee ASS: 22 
1959 37 eZ 239 an 
1960 oF, 22 OL ae 
1961 33 20 260 20 
1962 32 22 af) a2 
1963 BL 20 560 20 
e German Fed, Re 
1953 Zz at ets: th 
1954 16 6 BG 6 
HS 30 a3 og tae, 13 
1956 EyA 14 042 14 
nS oe Lo 046 Hig, 
1958 36 15 43 15 
1959 oy) 16 Oy is, 16 
1960 86 38 AD 38 
1961 eZ, 6 eA2 6 
1962 le ae AY Ze 
1963 76 34 045 34 

(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 408-89 


Duty 


Gollected 
$ 


tapke Si 


Duty as 
Deca OU 
Dutiable 


Value 


SS AS S.C, O21 On Ono.) OD 
e 
SNOT WSS) (Se) @ Cie) SS 


CONS Si eae) Sie ee 


SS) AS, O21 Os Ono Omer On 
® 


AAO ese, RO, OOO, OC, On| 
Or OO OO Ore 
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Table 52 


Imports: Ketone and quinone function compounds n.é.s., S.C. 08-892) 


Tariff Ttems 166, ex, 166, 208t, 2082, 2603p, 2o4b, /Limanc ego 


Unit Dutiable 
Year Total imports Value Value 
oy $/Lb. 
(000) (000) (000) 
en loval 
1964 2, 454 725 30 415 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 ley, 130 60 p-5 
3. United States 
1964 2b 549 ooo 376 


Duty 


Collected 


26,790 


56,486 


Duty as 
[ope ena 
Dutiable 


Value 


14.2 


15.0 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in sec. SU3 2509, Co74 cul andssy22 


Imports: Methylvethyl ketone, s.c. 408-7562) 


Tariff Items 208v, 263b and 833 


Unit Dutiable 

Year Total Imports Value Value 

Lbs $/1b. 

(000) (000) (000) 

Al ge LOuee 
1964 195 98 he, 96 
2. United States 

1964 HSI 98 2 96 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in S50, GU3D 


Duty 
Collected 


24,021 


24,021 


Tableeos 


Duty as 
Deco 
Dutiable 
Value 


moe 


aoe 


eal 


Table 54 


Imports: Hydrocarbons and their derivatives iC wcenerseC 1,06.99'2) 


Tari tmenoems Various 


Duty as 
Bec umoL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Uy, $ $/1b. § § ie 
(000) (000) (000) 
i Lope. 
1964 13, (23 ee mAs) Seer O22 seb eee 
ee United Kingdom 
1964 Ho HOE 2%) ol7 WS dae tex ®) 14.8 
3. United States 
1964 LO, 626 Bool 4 SN, 3,208 29802 18.4 
(a) Prior to 1964 included in various statistical classes 
tables s5 


Imports: Alcohols and their derivatives 1 CUS enous 107-9962) 


Tariff Items various 


Duty as 
Ise Mend 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Lbs $ §/1b. § § 
(000) (000 ) (000) 
Le botal 
1964 LS. 2,649 18 i 0S9 195,586 16.0 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 465 104 5 WZ alo TO 
3. United States 
1964 IS Ses: PANS YAS) ws ICA yo 13-0 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in various statistical classes 


95332—19 


Exports: Hydrocarbons and their derivatives, s.c. Al _39(@) 


Year 


1961 
1962 
1963 
1964, 
1965 


(a) Not available prior to 1961 


Exports: Alcohols and their derivatives, s.c. Lih-29 


Year 


sib Joh 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 


(a) Not available prior to 1961 


Quantity 


CWo, 


byes 817 
Mei Ores 
2, 2h, 137 
2,280,180 
2,997,858 


Quantity 


cwt. 


343 172 
509,816 
potas 
958,763 
fale ee 


Value 


dg 01 D7Sh 
10,371,676 
EIS be ba 6s) 
10, 868, 234 
12,951,053 


Value 


65093 ,853 
8,172,798 
8,025,862 
13,289, 463 
11,056,484 


Table 1 


Table 2 


Exports: Glycerine, crude or refined, s.c. 84,062) 


Year 


1/53 
1954 
Ly DD 
1956 
1gD/ 
1958 
Ree 
1960 


(a) Beginning in 1961 


Quantity 
cw. 


438k 
35956 
6 


2,4h9 
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Exports: Wood alcohol, s.c, 8050 
Year Quantity 
gal. 
iw s = 
195k, 580,822 
1955 Ly521g6h6 
1956 140,890 
Be oy? Ve ooU 
1758 - 
59 iG 
1960 16,530 


(a) 


Vaiiie 


105,188 
1257520 

200 
Li (aes 


included in s.c. 429-99 


Value 


168,672 
L295 (3) 
LA, 379 

657 


1,442 
16,015 


(a) Beginning in 1961 included in s.c. 414-29 


95332—191%4 


Table 3 


Table 4 


28h 


Table 5 

Exports: Non-potable spirits, n.o.p.. s,.¢, 30602) 
Unit 
Year Quantity Value Value 
gal. $/gal 

1953 SA Al. LoReoe ee 
Lio NGy 1333088 TAL ANG: eS 
1955 Boro 25 2225310 ase, 
1956 bolOak 138,609 A, 
oo. 1,06 , 505 103), 957 SPs, 
1958 402,449 408,986 P02 
1959 502,867 DOO Tee Oe 
1960 Die hon ere LOx 
(a) Beginning in 1961 included in s.c. 414-29 

Table 6 
Exports: Phenols, phenol alcohols and their derivatives, s.c. 108-19 ‘@) 

Unie 
Year Quantity Value Value 
cwt. $ $/cwt. 

1962 136, 08h 1,324,864 oe ras: 
1963 LOL is L, deer ese Lio 
1964 eee roe LL, POLES 1228 
1965 T8562 2550 (poo 12290 
(a) Not available prior to 1962 

Table 7 


Exports: Hthers, alcohol peroxides, ether peroxides, Petes 
acetals, hemiacetals and derivatives, s.c, 408-39 a) 


Unit 
Year Quantity Value Value 
cwt, $ $/cewt. 
1962 LO OO 2 ee 12.99 
1963 7 tee VOL6.938 fice) 
1964 62,496 912,936 ied: 
1965 OMe rat 150,647 reese 


(a) Not available prior to 1962 
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Table 8 
Exports: Aldehyde-function compounds, s.c. 108-592) 
Unit 

Year Quantity Value Value 

cwt. $ $/ owt. 
1961 Ope epoe LOL 28.18 
1962 146,736 3,960,843 26.99 
1963 315908 4,166,139 HANS Boil 
1964 DS 55k 6.720575 67.13 
1965 66,928 4,665,668 6971 


(a) Not available prior to 1961. Beginning in 1962 includes part of 
s.c. 870-79 


Table 9 

Exports: Ketone-function and quinone-function compounds, s.c, 108-892) 
Unit 

Year Quantity Value Value 

cwt. $ $/cewt. 

1961 MSV eA) Seo, 199 6.2 

1962 257k Doon ul 4.47 

1963 Dos Ohl 308.399 5-00 

1964 yoy n 52,4L9 oye 

1965 1,768 EMIS eX 15.49 


(a) Not available prior to 1961 


__ - 

iia wawWe ; 

2 - 4 he i Er 

1 H Si fal viiaiad OM) _ 
7 > % 


‘i 
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APPENDIX IT 


Principal Relevant Recommended Items 


Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


156(6) - Spirituous or alcoholic 
liquors, n.o.p.; absinthe, arrack 
or palm spirit, artificial brandy 
and imitations of brandy, n.o.p.; 
Gordi als tof all kinds) n.oip is 
mescal, pulque, rum shrub, schiedam 
and other schnapps; tafia, and 
alcoholic bitters or beverages, 
n,O.p.3 and wines, n.o.p,, contain- 
ing more than forty per cent of 
proof spirit 
per gallon of the strength of 
proof 
and in addition thereto, under all 
tariffs, 
$9.00 per gallon of the strength 
of proof 


156(7) - Ethyl alcohol undenatured, 
denatured or specially denatured: 


(a) Ethyl alcohol for use as a 
spirituous or alcoholic 
beverage or for the manu- 
facture of spirituous or 
alcoholic beverages, 

per gallon of the strength of 
proof 

and in addition thereto, under all 

tariffs, 

$9.00 per gallon of the strength 

Of proor 


(b) Ethyl alcohol denatured, or 
specially denatured, other- 
wise than in accordance with 
the specifications prescribed 
by the Excise Act and the 
Regulation made thereunder, 

per gallon of the strength of 
proof 

and in addition thereto, under all 

Daritie, 

$9.00 per gallon of the strength 

of proof 


Bee MP ON. Gr 


~~. 


$5.00 $10.00 $10.00 


$5.00 $10.00 $10,00 


$500! «$10,00 $10.00 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods Bybee, PN ere 
R-3 (c) Ethyl alcohol denatured, or 
(Cont td) specially denatured, in 


accordance with the specifi- 
cations prescribed by the 
Excise Act and the Regula- 
tions made thereunder and 
ethyl alcaholssn. opp ssacne 
foregoing subject to such 
regulations as the Minister 
may prescribe, 
per gallon of the strength of 
proof 10¢ 20¢ LOg 
and in addtion thereto, under all 
tariffs, a rate of duty equal to the 
rate of duty applicable under the 
Excise Act to such alcohol if manu- 
factured in Canada and sold or used 


in Canada. 
R15 213 -— Vinegar 10 iby pas 
R-18 263b — Diethyl ketone, methyl normal 


propyl ketone and blends thereof; 
furfural; all the foregoing for use 


in the refining of oils Free Free 25 
R=-29 590 - Naphtha, high flash Free Free Free 
R-31 663b - Goods which enter into the 


cost of manufacture of fertilizers 
when imported for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of fertilizers Free Free Free 


R-L0O Hexamethylenetetramine or met— 
aldehyde put up in tablets, 
sticks or similar forms for use 


as fuels: 
(1) Hexamethylenetetramine 10 15 25 
(2) Metaldehyde Free 15 25 


1550 Industrial mixtures, including reaction 
blends, of fatty acids not containing 
90 per cent or more by weight of any 
one acid; acid oils from refining, 
n.o.p.3 industrial mixtures, includ- 
ing reaction blends, of fatty alcohols 
not containing 90 per cent or more by 
weight of any one alcohol: 


(1) Acid oils Free 10 25 
(2) Fatty acids except tall oil fatty 

acids 10 15 20 
(3) Fatty alcohols Free Free Free 


Ce tal oil statby acids Free Free Free 


289 


Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods Dy tap aN ewer GT 
BS eld Glycerol and glycerol lyes: 


(1) Other than the following Free Free Free 
(2) Glycerol, other than crude 10 15 25 


28.19 Colloidal precious metals; amalgams of 
precious metals; salts and other 
compounds, inorganic or organic, of 
precious metals, including albumin- 
ates, proteinates, tannates and 
similar compounds, whether or not 
chemically defined: 


(1) Other than the following Free 15 25 
(2) Amalgams of precious metals: gold 

irridium, osmium, palladiun, 

platinum, rhodium, ruthenium 

and silver L5 20 25 
(3) Auric chloride (gold chloride) 10 15 25 
(4) Colloidal suspensions of precious 

metals: gold, iridium, osmium, 

palladium, platinum, rhodiun, 


ruthenium and silver 15 20 23 
(5) Gold sodium cyanide 10 BS 20 
(6) Silver bromide 10 15 20 
(7) Silver chloride 10 15 20 
(8) Silver cyanide 10) i 20 
(9) Silver iodide 10 15 20 
(10) Silver nitrate 10 15 OG 

26,56 Carbides (for example silicon carbide, 


boron carbide, metallic carbides) : 


(1) Other than the following Free 15 25 
(2) Artificial abrasive grains, 
crushed or ground Free Free Free 
(3) Calcium carbide 5 10 20 
Peta} 3 Other inorganic compounds (including 


distilled and conductivity water 
and water of similar purity); 
amalgams, except amalgams of 
precious metals: 


(1) Other than the following Free 15 25 
(2) Amalgams, except amalgams of 
precious metals a 20 25 


(3) Calcium cyanamide containing, in 

the dry state, more than 25 per 

cent by weight of nitrogen Free Free Free 
(4) Cyanogen bromide Free Free Free 


95332—20 


a7 aUL 


Pas OP 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


Hydrocarbons: 


(1) Other than the following 

(2) Acetylene 

(3) Benzene 

) Butadiene 

) Butanes 

) Butylenes (butenes) 

) Camphene 

) Cyclopropane, for anaesthetic 

purposes 

) Dipentene 

) Essential oils, natural or 
synthetic, of this item 

(11) Ethylene 

(12) Hexanes 

(13) alpha Methylstyrene 

(14) Naphthalene 

(15) Deleted 

(16) Pinenes 

(17) Propane 

(18) Propylene 

(19) Styrene 

(20) p-Terphenyl 

(21) Toluene 

(22) Xylenes 


Halogenated derivatives of hydro- 
carbons: 


oN 
eI 
NY 


Other than the following 

(2) Carbon tetrachloride 

) Chlorofluoroethanes 

) Chlorofluoromethanes 

) ortho-Dichlorobenzene 

) para—Dichlorobenzene 

) Essential oils, natural or 
synthetic, of this item 

) Ethyl chloride (chloroethane) 

) Ethylene dibromide 

) Ethylene dichloride 

) Methyl chloride 

) Methylene chloride 

) Perchloroethylene 

) 1,1,1,-Trichloroethane 
(methyl chloroform) 

Trichloroethylene 

Vinyl chloride (monochloro- 
ethylene) 


(Sy fe hee FN Aco EN ee 
WO Oso oO ON on = SS 


CR ED a he a 


Mamie cea 
= 
Onn 
“7 — 


2703 


270k 


27.02 


95332—2014 


aye 


Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


Sulphonated, nitrated or nitrosated 
derivatives of hydrocarbons: 


) Other than the following 

) Ammonium dodecylbenzene sulphonate 
) Ammonium xylene sulphonate 

) Dinitrotoluene 

) Dodecylbenzene sulphonic acid 

) Nitrobenzene 

) Potassium toluene sulphonate 

) Sodium dodecylbenzene sulphonate 
) Sodium toluene sulphonate 

) Sodium xylene sulphonate 

) Toluene sulphonic acid 
Trinitrotoluene (INT) 


NaN aa a a a 
@ROTO Ore 


( 
(aa. 
Gey 


Acyclic alcohols and their halogenated, 


sulphonated, nitrated or nitrosated 


derivatives: 
(1) Other than the following Free 
(2) Amyl alcohols Free 
(3) Butyl alcohols 10 
(4) Essential oils, natural or 
synthetic, of this item Free 
(5,) Ethylene glycol ale) 
(6) Hexylene glycols 10 
(7) Isopropyl alcohol 10 
(8) Methyl alcohol 5 
(9) Methylamyl alcohol (methyl 
isobutyl carbinol) LO 
(10) 2—Methyl-2-n-propyl-1,3-propanedial 10 
(11) Octanols 10 
(12) Pentaerythritol 10 
(13) n-Propyl alcohol ie 
(14) Propylene glycol 10 
(15) Sorbitol 10 


Cyclic alcohols and their halogenated, 
sulphonated, nitrated or nitrosated 
derivatives: 


(1) Other than the following 

(2) Cyclohexanol 

(3) Essential oils, natural or 
synthetic of this item 

(4) Menthol 

(5) Methylcyclohexanol 

(6) Terpineol 


LD 
Free 
aS) 


73 
Ao 


2on0s 


27.07 


27.08 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


Phenols and phenol-alcohols: 


NINN ON NN ne 
Os eS OONAWNEWHDY PH 
OR 


a ae aN 
PE 


Halogenated, sulphonated, nitrated or 


Other than the following 

Bisphenol A 

Butylated hydroxytoluene 

Cresol, medicinal grade 

ortho-—Cresol 

Didodecyl phenol 

Dinonyl phenol 

Dodecyl phenol 

Essential oils, natural or 
synthetic, of this item 

Nonyl phenol 

Phenol 

Xylenols 


nitrosated derivatives of phenols 
or phenol-alcohols: 


i) 
(2) 
(3) 
(1) 
(5) 


Ethers, ether-alcohols, ether-phenols, 
ether-alcohol—phenols, alcohol per- 


Other than the following 
2,4-Dichlorophenol 
PentachlLorophenol 
Phenolsulphonic acids 
Sodium pentachlorophenate 


oxides and ether peroxides, and their 
halogenated, sulphonated, nitrated or 
nitrosated derivatives: 


NNN NN a 
OO) (ON NE 6D) 
a i pd 


Other than the following 
tert-Butyl hydroperoxide 
Cumene hydroperoxide 
Di-tertiary-butyl peroxide 
Dichloroethyl ether 
Diethylene glycol 


Diethylene glycol monobutyl ether 
Diethylene glycol monoethyl ether 
Diethylene glycol monomethyl ether 


Dipentaerythritol 

Dipropylene glycol 

Essential oils, natural or 
synthetic, of this item 

Ether (diethyl ether) 

Ethylene glycol monobutyl ether 

Ethylene glycol monoethyl ether 


Ethylene glycol monomethyl ether 


Glycerol guaicolate (guaiacol 
glyceryl ether) 
Triethylene glycol 


Triethylene glycol monobutyl ether 
Triethylene glycol monoethyl ether 


Triethylene glycol monomethyl ether 10 


Trinitroanisole 
Tripentaerythritol 


ay 
We 
ds) 
Hes 
abe 


73 


73 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods Sip ee NS Ger: 


29.09 Epoxides, epoxyalcohols, epoxyphenols 
and epoxyethers, with a three or 
four member ring and their halo- 
genated, sulphonated, nitrated or 
nitrosated derivatives: 


(1) Other than the following Free 15 25 

(2) Epichlorohydrin Free Free 10 

(3) Ethylene oxide (epoxyethane) 10 15 25 

Ch) Propylene oxide (1, 2-epoxypropane) 10 15 25 
2S MNS) Acetals and hemiacetals and single or 


complex oxygen-function acetals and 
hemiacetals, and their halogenated, 
sulphonated, nitrated or nitrosated 


derivatives: 
(1) Other than the following Free 15 25 
(2) Essential Oils, Natural and 
synthetic, of this item Free 73 74 
Pag he Wak Aldehydes, aldehyde-alcohols, aldehyde- 
ethers, aldehyde-phenols and other 
single or complex oxygen-function 
aldehydes: 
(1) Other than the following Free 15 25 
(2) Acetaldehyde 10 15 25 
(3) Aldol (acetaldo1) 10 15 25 
(4) n-Butyraldehyde 10: 15 25 
(5) Crotonaldehyde 10 15 25 
(6) Essential oils, natural and 
synthetic, of this item Free 74 74 
(7) 2-Ethyl-3-propylacrolein 
(2-ethylhex-2-enaldehyde) 10 15 25 
(8) Formaldehyde 5 10 20 
(9) Paraldehyde te) 15 25 
(10) Vanillin 10 15 25 
ay a Halogenated, sulphonated, nitrated or 
nitrosated derivatives of products 
falling within Recommended Item 
NO sme Free tS 2D) 


EAS) RAMS: Ketones, ketone-alcohols, ketone- 
phenols, ketone-aldehydes, quinones, 
quinone-alcohols, quinone-phenols, 
quinone-aldehydes and other single 
or complex oxygen-function ketones 
and quinones, and their halogenated, 
sulphonated, nitrated or nitrosated 
derivatives: 


(1) Other than the following Free 15 25 


29 i13 
(Cont td) 


29h, 
Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


(2) Acetone 

(3) Camphor, natural or synthetic 
(4) Diacetone alcohol 

(5) 3,6a-Dihydroxypregnan-20-one 
(6) Essential oils, natural or 

synthetic, of this item 

(7) Ethylmethyl ketone 

(8) 12a-Hydroxypregnan-3, 20-dione 
(9) Isophorone 

(10) Menadione sodium bisulphite 
(11) Mesityl oxide 

(12) Methylisobutyl ketone 

(13) 5B-Pregnan-3a-—o0l-20-one 

(14) 11-Pregnen-3, 20-dione 


ByPigoMe rN: 
10 al 
Free 2S 
10 as 
10 sits, 
Free 13 
10 aly 
10 aie 
10 a 
10 ale 
10 LS 
10 us 
10 15 
10 ike 
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APPENDIX III 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF CHEMICALS AND PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM 
—— tO PT ROL BUM 


Petroleum and natural gas are the starting point for the 
large family of chemicals often referred to collectively as "petro- 
chemicals", The purpose of this appendix is to describe enough of the 
processes used in petroleum refining to make the discussion in the 
report more meaningful, and to provide a basis for distinguishing 
between petrochemicals and the products of petroleum for purposes of 
tarifi classification, 


Petroleum Processing 


After having been lifted from deep beneath the earthts crust, 
crude oil must be refined to obtain from it those products which are 
useful as fuels, as lubricants and as the forerunners of the myriad of 
products that emerge from the chemical and allied industries, 


Many processes are involved in the refining of crude oil. 
The most fundamental of these is distillation that depends upon the 
divierent. boiling. points of the many individual hydrocarbons of which 
crude oil is composed, Distillation, by dividing crude oil into its 
various fractions, provides the raw materials for all subsequent 
refinery, operations. , It is a technique of physically separating the 
many parts, 


Distillation occurs in a still. The still of the petroleum 
industry is a series of horizontal trays fastened at intervals in a 
vertical cylindrical tower. Each tray acquires a different temperature 
in operation, the bottom one being hottest and the top coolest, enab— 
ling a different petroleum product to condense on each, In operation, 
crude oil is heated to a temperature of about 750°F. in pipes. in ta 
nearby furnace and is then discharged, under pressure, into the tower, 
near its base, At this temperature 60 to 70 per cent of the crude oil 
changes to vapour. The unvapourized part. falls to the bottom of the 
tower to be pumped away as "reduced crude"; the vapours rush up the 
tower, condensing as liquids on the progressively cooler trays as they 
rise. the trays fill and overflow, the liquid passing down the tower 
until it reaches an area where some of the components are again con— 
verted to vapour which again travels up the tower. Particular products 
can be removed as side streams via taps on trays at appropriate levels, 
Thus the more readily vapourized components are continuously separated 
from those less easily vapourized, The several groups of products 
fractionally distilled from the vapourized crude may be grouped as 
follows: 


a) Naphthas: light naphthas are obtained by condensing the 
vapours leaving the top of the tower. These are used 
as components of aviation gasoline, motor gasoline, 
solvents, or reforming feed stock, A heavier naphtha 
for solvents, gasoline blending or reforming is with- 
drawn as a liquid from a tray near the top of the tower. 
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b) Kerosene, also known as refined oil, illuminating oil or 
water white fraction, is withdrawn from a tray in the 
upper half of the tower. 


c) Gas oils: light gas oils are usually withdrawn as a side 
stream from a tray a few positions below the kerosene 
draw off; the heavy gas oil is removed from a tray 
slightly above the point where the crude petroleum 
feed enters the tower, 


The reduced crude taken from the bottom of the tower may 
become feed for a vacuum distillation unit or may be a source of 
asphalt, coke, heavy residual oil or cracking stock for conversion to 
gasoline. A vacuum distillation unit is similar to the tower operating 
under atmospheric pressure, but the introduction of a vacuum enables 
the feed stock to distil at a lower temperature than is possible at 
atmospheric pressure, Distillation at lower temperature avoids the 
chemical destruction of the lubricating oil and wax components that 
would occur at the high temperature necessary under atmospheric con-— 
ditions. 


The vacuum distillation of reduced crude yields: 


a) Vacuum gas oil, used as feed stock for later catalytic crack- 
ing processes, or as very light lubricating oil. 


b) Raw lubricating oil distillates. 


c) Pitch (the bottom product ) may be used directly as one grade 
of asphalt or processed into heavier grades or it may be 
blended with gas oil to make fuel oil. 


Each of the side-stream products from either the vacuum or 
atmospheric distillation column is again fractionally distilled to 
remove undesirable components. . The soecalled "light ends" of refinery 
operations are produced at this point as a mixture of by-products cone 
sisting of the gaseous and more volatile liquid hydrocarbons. The 
individual components listed below are produced in only small quantities 
in the distillation of crude petroleum but in larger quantities during 
the subsequent cracking and reforming operations carried out to produce 
gasoline components, 


Light Hydrocarbons 


Hydrocarbon Boiling point Chier use 
Methane Oe Fuel gas 
Ethane -128.2 Fuel gas 
Ethylene —155.0 Fuel gas 
Synthetic chemicals 
Propane -43.8 Fuel gas 
LPG 
Propylene —53.7 Fuel gas 
Synthetic chemicals 
Gasoline 
Iso-butane LORY Alkylate 


Motor gasoline 


e771 


Light Hydrocarbons (Cont'd) 


Hydrocarbon Boiling point Chief use 
N-butane eee Motor gasoline & LPG 
Iso-—butylene AOS Synthetic rubber 
Chemicals 
Gasoline 
Alkylate 
Butylene-1 2028 Synthetic rubber 
Chemicals 
Butylene-2 ec Alkylate 
Gasoline 
Iso—pentane S2.c Gasoline 
N—pentane 96.8 Gasoline 
Pentylenes 86.2 Gasoline 
Iso—hexane ee OER Gasoline 
N—hexane lasts ct: Gasoline 


The need to produce additional quantities of gasoline from a 
given quantity of crude oil to satisfy the demand created by the auto 
mobile led to the development of the process known as "cracking", 
which changes the heavier hydrocarbon molecules to lighter ones, 


Petroleum hydrocarbons crack when they are subjected to 
temperatures in excess of 750°F, The larger the hydrocarbon molecule, 
the higher is the temperature required, and the longer the time of 
heating, the greater is the degree of decomposition that takes place, 
The conditions that control cracking are temperature, length of heating 
time, pressure, use of catalysts and the composition of the oil being 
cracked, Oil suitable for cracking may be almost any fraction obtained 
imeonecrmucde;  buLetne gas ‘oils aresmost frequently used, 


Cracking results in the production of large volumes of hydro-~ 
carbons whose chemical properties make them especially valuable for 
high octane gasoline and as the starting point for many petrochemicals. 


A modern refinery also uses processes other than distillation 
and cracking to obtain from crude oil the products it wants. Reforming, 
whether thermal or catalytic, converts the low octane, heavier compon— 
ents of gasoline into components suitable for high octane gasoline. 
Many of the light gases produced in refinery operations can be polymer— 
ized or reacted together to form liquids suitable for use as gasoline 
components, itn these processes two or more smaller hydrocarbon mole~ 
culiesmc combine: tbo form Wangeri molecules, FAnrcxample is the combination 
Of praobunyleneiend normal: butylene to form avliquid product of very 
high octane number, Some of the constituents of refinery gases, such 
as propane and butane, are very stable and cannot be readily polymere 
ized. Propane and normal butane are disposed of as commercial liqui- 
fied petroleum gas (LPG) for use as fuel, while normal butane can also 
beserackedstorethylenc.e Alkylation is similar Go polymerization) put 
HermUuisa tuner reLimers vO. combinewan olefinicteas with ‘a, paraifinic gas 
Dogebeelne ase olemianale product, 4 taquid*paratiin called an alkylave. 
Some hydrocarbons can be converted to aromatics in a process known as 
aromatization; for example, normal hexane can become benzene, and 
telvene ican be made from normals heptane. “This change usually occurs 
as a part of other commercial catalytic processes rather than as a 
puoecesscean 1bSseli, 
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The families of hydrocarbons are listed below with some of 
their more important members. 


Paraffins Olefins Naphthenes Aromatics 
Methane Ethylene Cyc lopropane Benzene 
Ethane Propylene Cyclopentane Toluene 
Propane Butylene Cyclohexane Xylene 
Butanes Butadiene Ethyl benzene 
Pentane Acetylene Styrene 
Hexane Naphthalene 
Octane Cumene 


This system of classification parallels that of the Brussels 
Nomenclature in content but the family names are different. Where 
this system names paraffin hydrocarbons, the B.T.N. names saturated 
acyclic hydrocarbons; olefinic hydrocarbons correspond to the B.T.N.ts 
unsaturated acyclic hydrocarbons; naphthenes are the cyclanes and 
cyclenes in the B.T.N.; both systems use the term aromatic hydrocarbons. 
In addition to these four classes, the Brussels system has a fifth, 
cycloterpenes, These are not derived from petroleum sources but stem 
from such vegetable sources as pine trees and citrus fruit. 


The term aliphatic, as used to describe hydrocarbons, applies 
to acyclic hydrocarbons, for instance those derived from the paraffin 
and olefin hydrocarbons as distinct from those containing the aromatic 
nucleus, 


Petrochemicals 


A petrochemical is a separate chemically defined compound 
derived completely or mainly from petroleum or natural gas, and can be 
further processed by chemical means. Most petrochemicals are organic 
chemicals; only a few, such as ammonia and sulphur and some of their 
derivatives, are inorganic. These inorganic products generally are 
also available from nonecarbon sources and in commerce are seldom 
referred to as petrochemicals, Thus, petrochemicals are chemicals in 
which the prefix simply denotes the source and family relationship. 

In some instances the same chemical can be derived from another sube 
stance, for example coal, for many of the hydrocarbons. 


Petroleum has become the most prolific source of organic 
chemicals because of its abundance and the ability of its derivatives 
to combine in a profusion of relationships. The manufacture of chem= 
icals from petroleum and natural gas falls into two broad divisions. 
The segregation of the basic hydrocarbons and their conversion to such 
primary or intermediate chemical products as benzene and ethylene are 
generally carried out by petroleum or chemical companies, sometimes as 
joint enterprises, and have traditionally been thought of as petroleum 
operations, The conversion of the intermediates into more advanced 
chemicals, such as ethyl benzene, and into finished products is genere 
ally the work of chemical companies or fabricating companies such as 
those engaged in making textiles, synthetic rubber, paints and plastics, 


eke! 


It remains to provide the means to distinguish between pet roe 
chemicals and the products of petroleum, for purposes of this reference. 


Classification 


It was noted in the introduction to this chapter on organic 
chemicals that the Minister of Finance, in referring chemicals to the 
Board for study, specifically excluded petroleum products from the 
terms of reference, Because of the close association of these products 
with chemicals, it is necessary to develop some basis for distinguishe 
ing between them. Two bases for distinguishing between petrochemicals 
and products of petroleum are considered: 


a) Origin and method of manufacture 
b) Degree of separation, or purity 


a) Origin and method of manufacture 


The source of both petroleum products and petrochemicals is 
the crude oil or natural gas drawn from subterranean resources, Petrom 
leum hydrocarbons produced in the normal course of refinery operations 
have frequently been regarded as the products of petroleum, and prod- 
ucts of later processes, as petrochemicals. As discussed above, 
standard refinery processes include distillation and cracking, among 
others, and result in such products as naphtha, kerosene, gas oils and 
the light hydrocarbons like methane, ethane and ethylene, usually in 
mixed form. But other products may also be produced in a refinery if 
appropriate equipment is installed. For instance, benzene production 
in a Montreal refinery was made possible by the addition of a Udex 
solvent extraction unit, The equipment installed in a refinery or 
chemical plant is so much a matter of convenience and economy that a 
distinction between the two kinds of plants probably can no longer be 
adequately made, It is a relationship which is becoming continually 
more complex as companies extend their operations over a wider range 
of processes and products, Thus, even though this might have been 
fairly generally useful in the past, and might still permit some useful 
distinction to be made, the trend in the industry and in technology is 
to decrease its practical value as a means of demarcation. 


b) Degree of Separation of Products, or Purity 


The definition of a petrochemical noted earlier requires not 
only that the substance be derived from petroleum or natural gas but 
also that it be in a form suitable for a predictable chemical reaction. 
For predictable results to occur, the composition of the reaction 
materials must be known, The chemicals of this section of the report 
are derivatives of petroleum brought to a degree of refinement that 
makes them suitable for use in predictable chemical reactions, It is 
this further refinement that changes their classification from petroleum 
products to chemicals, Even so, a certain amount of arbitrariness 
remains in setting the limits for purposes of commerce. 


The Board received various representations and carried out 
independent inquiries to determine the degree of purity which might 
usefully distinguish petroleum products from chemicals for the purposes 
of this study and for the administration of the Customs Tariff, 
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The Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature indicate 
that, as a general rule, the relevant chemical classification is reo 
stricted to "separate chemically defined compounds" but they may con- 
tain impurities and added stabilizers, The Notes recognize five 
categories of basic hydrocarbons of heading 29.01: 


a) Saturated acyclic hydrocarbons 
b) Unsaturated acyclic hydrocarbons 
c) Cyclanes and cyclenes 

d) Cycloterpenes 

e) Aromatic hydrocarbons 


These terms have been related above to the corresponding paraffins, 
olefins, naphthenes and aromatics in the description of petroleum 
refining. In the comments that follow, the Brussels Notes are related 
to the recommendations of the Industry Committee and to the discussion 
of such other interested parties as Imperial Oil Limited and Polymer 
Corporation Limited, 


Brussels Classification 
aa Ss viassitication 


As noted above, the Brussels Explanatory Notes present five 
groupings under the heading 29.01, Hydrocarbons, In the definitions 
to the Nomenclature it is indicated that the products of the heading 
are to be separate chemically defined organic compounds which may cone 
tain impurities, and which may consist of mixtures of isomers of the 
same compound, However, apart from stereoisomers, mixtures of acyclic 
hydrocarbon isomers, whether or not saturated, are excluded from this 
peas and are considered to be crude petroleum products of Chapter 
Pay eal 


Portions of the relevant Explanatory Notes on the individual 
groups under heading 29.01 are given below. 


a) Saturated Acyclic Hydrocarbons 


It was noted under petroleum processing that the basic hydrocarbon 
of this category is methane and that others are ethane, propane, 
butanes; Brussels Notes also include hexanes, heptanes, octanes, 
decanes, pentadecanes, triacontanes and hexacontanes. Methane is 
excluded from heading 29.01 and is classified as a petroleum gas 
of neading’ 27-11 regardléss of its purity. For the other products 
of the group, the Notes Stipulate that: 


"To fall within the present heading 229.017 these saturated 
acyclic hydrocarbons must be in the form of separate, chem— 
ically defined Compounds, whether obtained by refining the 
natural products or by synthesis. But the heading excludes 
crude butane, crude propane, crude petroleum ear and similar 
crude gaseous hydrocarbons of Neading 27,10 ute 


(1) Nomenclature for the Classification of Goods in Customs Iwona), 
1955; Brussels, Belgium, p. 38; Corrigendum No, 12, Chapter 29, 
Nowe (bp). peels 

(2) Explanatory Notes, Vol. ies eee 


BOL 


b) Unsaturated Acyclic Hydrocarbons 


PMereearesrOUrsceries in this caterory: 
1. Monoethylenic hydrocarbons 


i) Gaseous members: ethylene, propylene and butylene 
ii) Liquid members: amylenes, hexylenes and octylenes 


"To fall within the present heading /BIN 29.01/ these unsat- 
urated acyclic hydrocarbons must be in the form of separate, 
chemically defined compounds. But the heading excludes 
crude gaseous hydrocarbons of heading 27,11,"(1) 


2 Polyolefins; examples are butadiene and isoprene 
3. Acetylene series 


4, Kthylene-acetylene hydrocarbons; examples, vinylacetylene and 
methylvinylacetylene 


c) Cyclanes and Cyclenes 


Examples are cyclopropane, cyclopentane and cyclohexane. 


d) Cycloterpenes 


These products are derived from vegetable sources; examples are 
pinene, dipentene and camphene. 


"The heading excludes essential oils (heading 33.01) and 
spirits of turpentine and other terpenic solvents produced 
by the distillation or other treatment of coniferous woods 


(38.07)."(2) 
e) Aromatic hydrocarbons 


1. Hydrocarbons with only one benzene ring: benzene, toluene and 
xylene, 


"Benzene, toluene, xylene, etc. are classified in this heading 
only when they are in the form of separate chemically defined 
compounds in the pure or commercially pure state. Mixtures 
containing only xylene isomers (ortho, metam, paras) are 

also classified within the present Pcie kee When crude the 
products are excluded (Chapter ee 


2. Hydrocarbons with two or more benzene rings; examples are 
diphenyl, diphenylmethane and triphenylmethane, 


Gis) Explanavory Notes. Vol. iL, ps 232 
(20) Sane, Vol, Ip. 234 
ieoame ol op. 20h 
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3, Hydrocarbons with several condensed benzene rings; examples 
are naphthalene, nonylnaphthalene, phenanthrene and anthracene. 


'Phenanthrene and anthracene fall here only when they are 
separate chemically defined compounds in the pure or com- 
mercially pure state. When crude, they are excluded 
(Chapter 27),1(1) 


It seems evident from the above references that the separa— 
tion between products of petroleum and petrochemicals is based on the 
degree of refinement, but the actual degree has to be established. 
This problem of the degree of purity was studied by an International 
Classification Committee meeting at Brussels in June, 1960. The Com- 
mittee established, for the aromatics benzene, toluene and xylene of 
heading 29.01, the proportions of each that should distil over from a 
mixture of them at various ranges of temperature. 


Product and Distillation Characteristics BIN Heading 
Benzene 
i) the fraction of 1% to 96% by volume distils 
within not more than 2°C around 80.1°C 29 
Toluene 
7) the fraction of 1% to 96% by volume distils 
within not more than 29°C around 10, 6°C 29,01 
ii) other Cleo 
Xylene 


i) ortho-, meta-, or para- xylene as single 

isomers containing not less than 95% (calcu- 

lated on the weight of the anhydrous product ) 

of the isomer in question 2710L 


i1)) other OT SOW 


The adoption of these criteria for the aromatics of heading 
29.01 would imply that a purity of about 95 per cent is perhaps cor- 
rect as the point of demarcation between products of petroleum, out— 
side the scope of the Reference, and chemicals within the study. A 
line of demarcation established at a somewhat lower level of purity 
would admit under heading 29.01 other commercial grades of the product. 
The characteristics set out in the above table parallel closely the 
specifications for 'tindustrial grade't benzene, toluene and xylene 
established by the American Society for Testing Materials, CARS sieMy ys 


(1) Explanatory Notes, Vol. I, p. Aso: 
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AsOelsi Distillation Standards for Benzene Toluene and Xylene 
SS SE—EeE—E—E——— Tor renzene, toluene and Xylene 


Product and Grade Distillation Characteristics 
sToauct and urade eee A ULON Vnaracverisvics 
BENZENE 

Nitration grade Total distillation within a range of 10C 


around 80.1°C 


Industrial grade Total distillation within a range of 2°C 
around 80.1°C 


Industrial-90 90 per cent recovered between the 2 Wg me GT 
boiling point of 78°C and 100°C 


TOLUENE 
Nitration grade Total distillation within a range of 1°C 
around 110.6°C 
Industrial grade Total distillation within a range of 2°C 
around 110.6°C 
XYLENE 
Nitration grade Total distillation within a range of 3°C 
around 139.3°C 
Industrial grade Not more than 5 per cent recovered at 130°C 
and not less than 90 per cent recovered at 
5G 
Five degree Total distillation within a range of 5°C 
around 139,3°C 
Ten degree Total distillation between 135°C and 145°C 


Source: A.S.T.M., Standards on Benzene, Toluene, Xylene, Solvent 
Naphtha, September, 1956, American Society for Testing 
and Materials, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Uae l-prgee liege ey 


Industry Committee Classification 


The Industry Committee studied the problem of classification 
and put its proposals before the Board during the hearing of May 25 
1961, (1) The Committee suggested standards for distinguishing between 
petroleum products, which are not in the Reference, and petrochemicals 
and, further, the allocation of products of the Reference between two 
headings of the B.T.N. . The Committee listed its proposals under five 
headings which correspond as follows with the headings of the Brussels 
Nomenclature: 


tay) PVaNSGPL OG EVOL. P42, Up se6is0 
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Industry Committee Brussels Nomenclature 
Paraffinic hydrocarbons Saturated Acyclic hydrocarbons 
Olefinic hydrocarbons Unsaturated Acyclic hydrocarbons 
Benzene, Toluene and Xylene Aromatic hydrocarbons 
Naphthalene " " 

Cycloparaffins Cyclanes and Cyclenes 


While the Committee, for convenience, segregated naphthalene, 
it is properly classified as an aromatic hydrocarbon in the Bo ly Noemelhe 
BTXts were singled out from the whole series of aromatic hydrocarbons 
presumably because of the commercial interest in them, and because 


problems of purity and classification were said to be more pronounced 
for them than for the other aromatics. 


The Industry Committee's classification provides for mixed 
+somers in a manner consistent with the Brussels Nomenclature, as 
amended by Corrigendum No. le (see earlier reference), except possibly 
where the Nomenclature specifically provides for the inclusion under 
heading 29.01 of the stereoisomers of acyclic hydrocarbons. The Come 
mittee made no specific recommendation for the fifth classification 
employed by the Brussels Nomenclature, the cycloterpenes. These are 
produced from vegetable sources rather than from petroleum, and were 
the subject of representations by companies directl concerned with 
them. The Committee's proposals were as follows: (1 


Proposed 
Class and Specification BIN Heading 
Wee rarartinic 
A Methane, ethane, butane and propane, 
irrespective of purity Note l 
B Other 
(i) When containing 95 per cent or more 
by weight of a single isomer eke je Oil 
(ii) When containing less than 9) per cent 
by weight of a single isomer Not in TRe120 
"do, Olefinic 


A When containing 90 per cent or more by weight 

of a single compound or of a single isomer 

when more than one isomer exists PION: 
B When containing 90 per cent or more by weight 

of olefinic hydrocarbons, but less than 90 

per cent by weight of a single compound or of 

a single isomer when more than one isomer 


exists 38.19 
C When containing less than 90 per cent by weight 
of olefinic hydrocarbons Not in TRel20 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 42, p. 6180 
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Proposed 
Class and Specification BIN Heading 


"3. Benzene, Toluene and Xylene 


A When containing 50 per cent or more by weight 

of benzene, toluene or xylene, single or 

mixed isomers COM. 
B When containing more than 90 per cent by 

weight of benzene, toluene and xylene or any 

two of them but less than 50 per cent by 


weight of any one of them 38.19 
G Other Not in TRel20 
"1, Naphthalene 
A With a crystallizing point not below 72°C Ese Ob 
B Other Not in TRe1l20 


m5.  Uycloparatfins 


A When containing 50 per cent or more by weight 
of a single hydrocarbon or mixture of isomers 
of a single hydrocarbon Pash OM 
B When containing 90 per cent or more by weight 
of cycloparaffinic hydrocarbons, but less than 
50 per cent by weight of a single hydrocarbon 
or mixture of isomers of a single hydrocarbon 38.19 
C Other Not in Trel20 


"Note 1: These are chemicals by nature and therefore may be considered 
as referred to the Board by the Minister of Finance to the 
extent that they are now classified under T.I.No.269 but it 
is recommended that they be excluded from the Industry Come 
mittee's recommendations for chemicals." /Methane, regardless 
of purity, and the others in crude form are excluded from 
heading 29,01 of the B.T.N,/ 


Appraisal of Industry Committee's Proposals 


When the Industry Committee and the companies were discussing 
these criteria, it was emphasized that the fixing of any cuteoff point 
as the dividing line between petrochemicals and products of petroleum 
involves an arbitrary decision. In fact, while there was general 
agreement with the principle that the percentage composition of the 
product is the appropriate measure, the actual percentage to be used 
was the subject of much discussion, 


Imperial Oil Limited agreed with the Committeets recommendae 
tions for paraffins and olefins; that is, paraffins should be included 
in an item like BTN 29.01 as chemicals when containing 95 per cent or 
more by weight of a single isomer, and olefins should be included when 
containing 90 per cent or more by weight of a single compound or of a 
single isomer when more than one isomer exists, However, Imperial 
disagreed with the Committee's recommendation for benzene, toluene and 
xylene. Whereas the Committee wanted to include in an item like BIN 
29.01 a product containing 50 per cent or more by weight of benzene, 
toluene or xylene, single or mixed isomers, Imperial Oil suggested that 
90 per cent or more was a mor¢ appropriate requirement. In presenting 
its case, the company said: 
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"However, we do believe that a stream containing as little as 
51% benzene ... is not commonly regarded by either the con» 
sumers or producers of benzene as really being benzene. In 
evidence before the Board during the week of May 8th, the 
Steel Company of Canada representative stated that (a) in his 
opinion motor grade benzol was not a chemical, and (b) that 
motor grade benzol contained just under 90% benzene. From a 
technical standpoint we believe that 90% rather than 50% 
represents a more logical dividing line... 


"In the absence of reasons which override technical and come 
mercial usage, we believe the criterion for aromatics ... 
should be 90% rather than 50% ... We believe the aromatic 
hydrocarbons upon which briefs have already been presented 

at Hearing 10 are all over 90% of a single hydrocarbon or 
mixture of isomers of a single hydrocarbon, in the © Eee 
form in which they are manufactured and used in Canada." L 


Imperial Oil was in agreement with the Industry Committee 
concerning the allocation of mixtures of these chemicals to heading 
38.19. However, Polymer Corporation Limited, in a letter to the Board, 
March 4, 1963, expressed a different view with respect to this heading, 
noting that hydrocarbons which do not meet quality requirements for 
classification under heading 29.01 are not chemicals within the scope 
of the Brussels definition, and that heading 38.19 should not be cone 
strued to provide for impure forms of hydrocarbon chemicals, or petroe 
leum fractions, which are properly classified under Chapter 27. 
Polymer's criteria, therefore, allocate these hydrocarbons either to 
29.01, or to Chapter 27, that, is, either as single chemicals within 
the Reference or products of petroleum outside Reference 120. In 
advising the Board of its criteria, Polymer Corporation said: 


"The distinction between 'crudet and 'separate chemically 
defined compounds't is bound to be arbitrary. We are prepared 
to concur with Imperial Oil Limited that a minimum of 90% 
purity would constitute the lower limit of a chemically 

pure compound in the case of most hydrocarbons, though we 
note that 95% minimum is proposed in the case of paraffins. 
ee. we agree with Imperial Oil Limited that 90% purity 

rather than 50% should be used for classifying benzene, 
toluene and xylene as chemicals under heading 29.01." 


The Brussels Nomenclature represents a classification system 
for the entire group of hydrocarbons, though it does not specify ap-— 
propriate degrees of purity. The other systems proposed are selective; 
for example, they refer to benzene, toluene and xylene instead of to 
the whole class of aromatics, and did not deal directly with cyclotere 
penes which were, however, the subject of other representations before 
the Board. No reasons were given for suggesting a higher criterion 
of purity for the paraffins than for other hydrocarbons, and a single 
criterion of purity would have administrative advantages if it can be 
established. It seems probable, too, that the criterion of purity 
should rest on a standard of 90 per cent by weight, the more so since 
the important paraffins are considered not to be within the terms of 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 42, p. 6189 
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reference, either because they have been relegated by the Brussels 
Nomenclature to Chapter 27, or because they are dutiable in the exist~ 
ing Tariff under item 275, which is not in Reference 120. 


The general provision for hydrocarbons in an item like head 
ing 29.01 of the B.T.N. would provide for these products whether 
derived from petroleum sources or coal and would, therefore, remove 
what was referred to as an anomaly in the existing Tariff, under which 
different rates of duty could apply to the same product depending upon 
its origin. The distinction would remain for crude forms dutiable 
under item 269 as "products of petroleum't and as unenumerated articles 
under ters /ll jet) trom coal. 


The accompanying two charts were presented at the public 
hearing to illustrate, in a general way, the lines of demarcation 
between chemicals, on the one hand, and products of petroleum and 
coal which, on the other, the Industry Committee would not regard as 
chemicals within the terms of Reference 120. 
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The Honourable Mitchell Sharp, P.C., M.P. 
Minister of Finance 
Ottawa 


Dear Mr. oharp: 


I refer to Mr. Narrist letter of September 21 
1956 and to Mr, Flemingts letters of October 11, 1957 
and December 21, 1959 in which the Tariff Board was re- 
quested to conduct an inquiry respecting chemicals, 


In conformity with Section 6 of the Tariff 
Board Act, I have the honour to transmit Volume 9 of 
the Report of the Board, in English and in French. This 
volume contains the report on organic chemicals in 
Headings 15.10 and 29.14 to 29.45 of the Brussels Tariff 
Nomenclature. Further volumes will be forwarded to you 
as soon as they have been completed. 


Yours sincerely, 


Chairman 


Explanation of Symbols Used 


Denotes zero or none reported 
Indicates that figures are not available 


In statistical tables, indicates a reported figure which 
disappears on rounding, or is negligible 


A small letter in brackets denotes a footnote to a table 
A number in brackets denotes a footnote to the text 


Denotes a Dominion Bureau of Statistics import or export 
statistical class 


The sum of the figures in a table may differ from the 
total, owing to rounding 


A Note on the Organization of the Report -— Reference 120 


The first four volumes of the Report by the Tariff Board 
respecting Reference 120, Chemicals, relate to the reference as a 
whole; the eleven volumes which follow (Volumes 5 to 15, inclusive) 
relate to the products which were the subject of the Board's inquiry. 
The principal subject matter of each of the volumes is given below in 
terms of the headings of the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature (B.T.N.). 
Occasionally, chemicals of different B.T.N. headings are dealt with 
together, for example, chlorine (28.01) and caustic soda (28,19 )s the 
more detailed tables of contents of the individual volumes indicate 
where this occurs. 


To the extent that particular statistical tables could be 
related to specific products or B.T.N, headings they are included in 
the statistical appendix of the volume which deals with that product 
or heading. Some tables, which could be related only to broader 
groupings of chemicals, are included in the statistical appendix to 
the last volume dealing with such broader groupings: inorganic chemi- 
cals in Volume 7, organic chemicals in Volume 9 and artificial resins 
and plastics in Volume 15. 


Because of the unprecedented amplitude and complexity of 
Reference 120 - Chemicals, many parts of Volumes 5 to 15 were written 
a considerable time before the first four volumes. This gives rise, 
occasionally, to apparent discrepancies, attributable to the passage 
of time, particularly between Volume 4 and those which follow. 
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Reports on Products in other headings of B.T.N. Chapter 29 
are contained in Volume 8 


The numbers shown after product designations are those used 
in the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature 
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MONOACIDS AND THEIR ANHYDRIDES, ACID HALIDES, ACID PEROXIDES 
AND PERACIDS, AND THEIR HALOGENATED, SULPHONATED, NITRATED OR 


NITROSATED DERIVATIVES -- B.T.N. rece 


INTRODUCTION 


A monoacid of this heading contains one carboxyl group, 
(-COOH), the characteristic group of carboxylic acids generally. 


In the Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature, this 
heading is divided into five sections as follows: 


(A) Saturated acyclic monoacids, including formic, acetic) 
propionic, butyric, valeric, palmitic, stearic, n-hexoic 
and n-octoic acids 


(B) Unsaturated acyclic monoacids, including acrylic acicy, 
methacrylic acid monomer, heptyne and octyne carboxy Lic 
aciiee Cleve acidvand Iinoleic acid 


(C) Aromatic saturated monoacids - benzoic acid 
(D) Aromatic unsaturated monoacids - cinnamic acid 


(E) Cyclanic, cyclenic and cycloterpenic monoacids - 
cyclohexanecarboxylic acid, cyclopentenylacetic acid 


The B.T.N. heading excludes potable solutions of acetic acid 
in water containing 10 per cent or less of acetic acid. These are in- 
cluded with vinegar under heading 22.10. 


In addition, some products of heading 29.14 bear a close 
relationship Vo the fatty acids of B:T.N. heading 15.10 which classifies 
mixtures of these acids, together with acid oils. These mixtures fre- 
quently occur in the saponification of fats and oils, and are generally 
used without being separated into the single, chemically defined pro- 
ducts of heading 29.14. Considerable discussion took place concerning 
the similarities and differences between products ofthe two headings. 
This discussion is referred to in the section of the report which 
follows dealing with heading 15.10. 


The value of shipments from Canadian plants of the chemicals 
Of this heading, including acetic acid, in 1962 was about $12 million 
and accounted for some 7 per cent of the value of shipments of all the 
chemicals under Chapter 29. Some of the acids of the heading, for 
example stearic acid, are discussed in the subsequent section of the 
report in conjunctionewith fatty acids of B.T.N. heading 15.10. 
Commercially, most important of the group presented under heading 29.14 
Ls acebic acid. 
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ACETIC ACID 


The Product and Method of Manufacture 


Acetic acid (CH3COOH ) is a clear, colourless liquid with a 
strong vinegar-like odour, highly corrosive in the presence of air. 
Very soluble in water, alcohol, glycerin and ether, it is an excellent 
solvent for many organic compounds. At a purity of about 99.5 per 
cent, it is known as glacial acetic acid solidifying into colourless 
crystals at 16.6°C and boiling at 118.1°C. It weighs 8.64 pounds per 
gallon at a temperature of 20°C. Commercial acetic acid consists of 
solutions, in various strengths, of acetic acid in water. 


Synthetic acetic acid is manufactured in Canada by bubbling 
air through a concentrated acetaldehyde solution under controlled 
conditions of temperature and pressure. The resulting 94 to 96 per 
cent acetic acid may be rectified to 99 per cent glacial acetic acid. 


Acetic acid may be made also by the fermentation of alcohol 
contained, for example, in wine, beer and cider. This is an older 
method of manufacture but is still used in making vinegars. In 
another process, when hardwood is converted to charcoal in retorts 
in the absence of air, a pyroligneous acid liquor is produced, contain- 
ing about 7 per cent acetic acid, 4 per cent crude methanol and acetone, 
9 per cent tar and oils and 80 per cent water. By a process of 
distillation, 99 per cent pure acetic acid can be obtained. However, 
this process as" lattic used today, having given way to synthetic acetic 
acid production. 


The Industry and Market 


Synthetic acetic acid is made in Canada by Canadian Chemical 
Company Limited at Edmonton, Alberta, and by Shawinigan Chemicals 
Limited, at Shawinigan, Quebec. Acetic acid as vinegar is also pro- 
duced in Canada, but this is not the industrial chemical. Only acetic 
acid made by a fermentation process is permitted for use in food in 
Canada. In 1961, the fruit and vegetable canners and preservers made 
for sale over 10 million gallons of vinegar, with a selling value at 
their factories of about $5 millvon.” In-addition, they used in" tieir 
own manufacturing, about 2.6 million gallons, valued at some $571,000. 
Vinegar was not the subject of any brief before tne Board by producers 
or consumers. The Industry Committee, at the hearing of September 10, 
1962, with respect to tariff item 213 under which vinegar is dutiable, 
stated: 


"Of the goods under this item all except vinegar appear to 

be adequately covered by the recommendations which the Board 
received at the hearing on 25th September 1961, when it 
considered acetic acid of Heading 29.14 (COSRP-Vi°58 py 'Se4.0 and 
on). 


"Tn Brussels Nomenclature vinegar is classified by Heading 22.10 
which is not included in the Committee's proposals. The 


IMs; 


Committee does not consider vinegar to be a chemical and 
it has neither information on nor interest in the material.) 


Acetic acid itself is a major product of both Canadian 
Chemical and oe Chemicals, and is made "in tens of millions of 
pounds annually"; < imports are a very small part of total Canadian 
supply. The greater part of the acetic acid produced is used captively 
although significant quantities go into merchant sales, some 90 per 
cent of which occurs in Ontario and Quebec. Most of the acetic acid 
made by Shawinigan Chemicals is captively consumed in making vinyl 
acetate which, in turn, is an intermediate in the production of plas- 
tics and surface coatings. Lesser quantities are used captively, in 
making butyl acetate and isopropyl acetate for solvents. The company 
sells acetic acid to two or three bulk users and many relatively small 
users, concentrated in Ontario and Quebec, for textile finishing and 
for manufacturing cellulose acetate, inorganic salts and colours. 


Canadian Chemical's captive consumption is for making 
cellulose acetate and a range of organic acetate solvents. The company 
noted a substantial potential use in the manufacture of 2,4-dichloro- 
phenoxyacetic acid (2,4-D herbicide), and suggested that, if regulations 
concerning food uses of this acid were aa caumens synthetic acid 
might replace fermentation acid for vinegar. 3 Textile dyeing con- 
sumes much oiathe merchant. acetic acid as a chemical. intermediate and 
@5ea solvenvy) Merchant, sales represent only a small part. of this con— 
pany's production. To sell in the Ontario and Quebec market the com- 
pany equalizes freight charges against the Shawinigan plant at 
Shawinigan, Quebec. Freight from Clover Bar, Alberta to major consum- 
ing points in Ontario and Quebec was reported to be $2.03 per hundred 
weight. 


Imports of acetic acid under tariff items 213 and 214 are 
shown in the following table. Acetic acid cannot be separately iden- 
Pitved iy gies deva. Miowever,) the preducers of acetic acid andicated 
that they were not concerned about imports and at, uch material as 
was imported was in dilute form, probably vinegar. It will be noted 
in Ghewt Ollowiigstable that the total.value of imports of acetic vacid 
and pyroligneous acid has not usually exceeded $10,000 in recent years, 
though in 1963 imports exceeded $168,000. Except for relatively small, 
Ssporadic=»imporvus from the Usk... and .Western Hurope, imports are, from 
thes Ss8. 


(WW ranccript, Vol, 85; Bp. 12925-6 
(Z)eceme, Vol. 59, p. Sake 

(2) 5eame, Vol. 59, p. 6872 

(iy) Same, Vol. 59, p. 6859, 88e5 
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Imports of Acetic Acid, 
Pyroligneous Acid and Vinegar, 


1958-64 
Acetic Acid & Vinegar 

Year Pyroligneous Acid (any strength) 

Quantity mae Lue Quantity Value 

Gallons $ Gallons $ 
1958 esO9O5 4,760 180,980 S0T875 
1959 a SOU WAS 15O* S226 
1960 933 BLO BO (OLD OD 
1961 VA 223 9,943 2 De 88 ,666 
1962 Mord ial 5,669 1675205 92,036 
1963 LPL 368 F186 dO 155376 
1964 * aye 84,653 ipeoe 


Source: D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports 


Export data are not available for these products, but exports 
are not as significant as they once were. In the early years of the 
Canadian industry (around 1917) exports played a prominent role. The 
spokesman for Shawinigan Chemicals said: 


we were at one time a major supplier to the U.K. and the U.5. 
industries requiring these commodities. Over the years 
domestic production in those countries has risen and our par- 
ticipation in these markets has fallen. We still have a sub- 
stantial export business ... but domestic consumption, captive 
and otherwise, has become the dominant factor in recent years. 
We need both however, to operate effectively." 1 


Until recently, the price of glacial acetic acid in Canada, 
in tank cars, had-been 10% cents per pound at least since 1959, with 
freight equalized on competing producers. Early in 1965, the price 
was reported to be is cents per pound. In the U.S.A. the price of 
glacial acetic acid, in tank cars, has been published at 10 cents per 
pound, on a fee basis. The delivered price to Canadian consumers 
is, therefore, apparently higher than that to consumers in the UlSwee 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 59, p. 8844 
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Taritiy, Considerations 


Acetic acid is specifically provided for in two tariff items: 


Most- 

bratisn Favoured— 
Preferential Nation 
Laver t Taraer 


23 Acid, acetic and pyroligneous, 
n.o.p., and vinegar:-per 
gallon of any strength not 
exceeding the strength of 
PROG tre Pee Patella f Puscea«$ LOWets's oe cise 


and in addition thereto, for 

each degree of strength in 

excéss of the strength of 

J OUTRO ak SE A Ia een a ee lauccs. lz cts. 


the strength of proof-shall 
be lbeld Go *berequal to six 
per cent of absolute acid, and 
shall be determined in the 
manner prescribed by the 
Governor-in-Council, 


Ex. GATT 


Vinegar:-per gallon of any 
strength not exceeding the 
SOTO. Olen. ss. fa veretar LOvcts. 


and in addition thereto, for 

eachsdesrée of-strengun in 

excess On Lhe strength, of 

proof Le eta. 


The strength of proof shall 
be held to be equal to six per 
cent of absolute acid, and 
shall be determined in the manner 
prescribed by the Governor-in- 
Council. 


PE Acid, acetic, crude and pyroligneous 
crude,vot any strength mot ; 
exceeding thirty per cent... LEY Oey Pease. 


It may also be entered duty-free under various end-use items, 
for example item 791 as a material for use in the manufacture of dis- 
infectants and pesticides, and item 851 when for use in the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber. 
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Representations concerning acetic acid were made before the 
Board by the two producers, Canadian Chemical Company, Limited and 
Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, and also by Naugatuck Chemicals Division 
of Dominion Rubber Limited and by Polymer Corporation Limited. 


Shawinigan Chemicals noted that, while the present tariff 
has enabled domestic producers to secure almost the entire Canadian 
market, the company feels that the rates are prohibitive and could be 
reduced to Lb p.c. sabe Pacand <0 p.c., M.P.N. wachout narm to tien 
dustry. The existing rates might amount to 160 to 168 per cent on an 
ad valorem basis for pure acetic acid. The company recommended, in 
addition; that items <13 and <li. be deleted: 


Naugatuck Chemicals and Canadian Chemical agreed that rates 
of 15 pee, BP. andJ<Orp.c.., MEN. should be applied, withitie qual- 
ification by Naugatuck that the rates which it proposed for its pro- 
ducts should also be accepted. (1) Polymer wanted duty-free entry for 
acetic acid to be continued for use in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. 


The two producers were in agreement that the wording of 
items 213 and 214 and the method of establishing the rate of duty are 
archaic and difficult to apply. The dafficulty «centres “around the 
concept of expressing the proportion of acid by reference to "strength 
of proof". In addition, the chief dietinction in vecopetbetween. item 
213 and item 214 is that item 2l, specifies "crude" acid, a product 
which does not occur in the synthetic process. 


The principal considerations that came before the Board 
concerning acetic acid and vinegar were with respect to classification 
and the proposed changes in wording and classification. One feature 
of the difference between the existing tariff items and the proposed 
is the reference in existing items to strength of proof of the acid. 


In practice, to determine the strength of proof, samples of 
stipulated size are taken from a shipment and neutralized with a base 
(sodium hydroxide) whose strength, or normality, is known and desig- 
nated as unity. The volume, in cubic centimeters, of sodium hydroxide 
required to neutralize the acid is multiplied by a factor of 0.51, to 
obtain the percentage of acid (strength of proof) for duty purposes. 
The effect of this calculation is to reduce the acid content of the 
sample to its acetic anhydride equivalent. Acetic anhydride is the 
Nabsolute acid" referred to in-item 215, and is the reference acid 
in determining the strength of the sample. This method assesses the 
strength of a sample against acetic anhydride. The present concensus 
of opinion is that the standard should be pure acetic acid. If the 
strength of a sample were measured against the pure acetic acid equiv- 
alent, a factor of 0.6 would be substituted for the factor 0.51. By 
the proposal for ad valorem rates no factor would need to be used. 


otrong acetic acid can be diluted readily and dilute acetic 
acid can be strengthened by a simple process; the strength of the acid 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 59, p. 8878 
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for shipment to Canada, therefore, can be readily varied to take ad- 
vantage of the lowest rate of duty, having in mind transportation 
costs-and, other considerations. 


The crude pyroligneous acid enumerated in item 214 seems to 
be more truly a pyroligneous liquor from which various products, among 
LhemrecshLe. acid, may be obtained; it is not a significant product in 
terms of Canadats international trade. 


The proposals before the Board were that acetic acid should 
De wclasciiiedmunder an item like heading <9.14 of the BolT .Ne This 
would provide for the separate, chemically defined product regardless 
of the amount of water present. Crude pyroligneous acid is also 
Clascit vedwinder bet iN. <9.14 where it is referred to as "a crude 
acetic acid obtained from dry distillation of wood, and contains about 
50% of acetic acid".(1) This interpretation might leave some crude 
Pyrolssneous vo be clacsizied elsewhere in the Customs Tarifi. 


The Brussels Nomenclature does not classify vinegar as a 
Seporabe. chemical, Hutiinciudes 1b in a chapter on "Beverages, Spirits 
andevanecgarUcssDilube aceticvacid is called a "substitute tor vinegar", 
to which caramel or other colouring or flavouring matter is often 
Boded wet larly ivilliesarsmmaie from wie, beer, cider) spirite and "se 
on may be flavoured and may contain added spices. If tariff items 213 
and 214 were deleted from the Customs Tariff some other provision for 
Vaie eruwowlc bernecessary 7 no proposals were received by the Board as 
to what this provision should be. 


ACETIC ANHYDRIDE 


Acetic anhydride is a dehydrated super-concentrated form of 
acetic acid, made in Canada by the same companies that make acetic 
acid, Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Edmonton, Alberta, and 
Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, Shawinigan, Quebec. It can be used in 
most chemical reactions where acetic acid is used, and the choice de- 
pends upon weighing possible greater ease of production against in- 
creased cost. Shawinigan Chemicals said, "Almost all of our acetic 
anhydride is used in conjunction with acetic acid to make cellulose 
acetate. It finds relatively minor use in Canada in the production of 
certain fine chemicals". (¢ Shawinigants sales for the manufacture of 
cellulose acetate were said to be made to Canadian Celanese Limited, 
but the company claimed also to have a substantial export business. 


The other producer, Canadian Chemical Company, "has a large 
captive use for acetic anhydride in the manufacture of cellulose 
acetate. The only merchant sales of any magnitude by Canadian Chemical 
Company are to another producer of cellulose acetate".(3) This other 
producer is Canadian Celanese Limited, a company with which the 
Canadian Chemical Company became integrated in July, 1963, as Chemcell 
(1963) Limited. | 


(1) Explanatory Notes, Vol. 1, p. 258 
(2 Transcript, Vol. .59..p. 8843 
[o)eceme, Vol. 59, p. 8890 
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The Canadian price in tank car quantities, at works, was 
reported to have been 14s cents per pound, at least since January 1959. 
In the U.S.A. the published price is 14 cents per pound in tank car 
lots, delivered. 


imports, whichswere said to be smaliskean' be entered under 
tariff item 213. The rate, per gallon of any strength not exceeding 
the strength of proof, is 10 cents, B.P. and 12% cents, M.F.N., and in 
addition thereto, for each degree of strength in excess of the strength 
Ofeproots 13 cents, B.P. and 12 cents, M.F.N. These rates were said to 
be equivalent to from 125 to 136 per cent on an ad valorem basis. The 
tariff considerations and representations for acetic anhydride are 
essentially the same as those presented above for acetic acid, except 
that there is no crude form of the anhydride. The anhydride is clas- 
sit ledeii tthe =. TeN.. toysieadine s29 le. 


VINYL ACETATE 


Vinyl acetate is made in Canada only by Shawinigan Chemicals 
Limited at Varennes, Quebec. Jt is made by reacting acetic acid with 
acetylene, and its manufacture is the major use for Shawinigan'ts 
acetic: acid. «The capacity of «the plant »accordimgito trade Gmtormmaticn, 
is 60 million pounds per year; about 25 million pounds of the company's 
production was said A be for export to a formerly affiliated company 
in the United States.(1) It is also exported to Commonwealth countries 
and to South America. Exports are an essential element in the economic 
manufacture of vinyl acetate; the Canadian market is not big enough to 
provide the economies of large-scale production. (2 There were said 
to be no imports of the monomer, though there are imports of polyvinyl 
acetate and products made from it. Published data show imports of 
vinyl acetate of $355,000 in 1962 and $245,000 in 1963; these may be 
the polywinyl acetate resin of Bial.N »heading 69.02: 


As one of the vinyl family of chemicals, vinyl acetate can 
be polymerized to form synthetic resins such as polyvinyl acetate 
resins and copolymers. These provide its sole commercial use. The 
Canadian published price in tank car lots at works was 16 cents per 
pound in January, 1959; early in 1962, it was 15 cents and by mid-1964, 
14.4 cents per pound and in 1965, it was 14 cents per pound. In the 
U.S.A., the 1959 published price in tank car lots, delivered, was 17.5 
cents per pound; in March, 1965, the U.S. price was 113 cents per pound. 


Vinyl acetate may be imported under tariff item 711 at rates 
of ld. pw.ceB. P.andv20: pic. IE aN).* hawaii gens Chemicalss limited 
requested that the rates of duty applicable to this chemical remain at 
the current level because, as the major use for the company's acetic 
acid, it is an integral part of Shawinigan'ts operation. No reasons 
were advanced as to why these rates, in particular, were appropriate 
fom thet product. 


(1) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, June 1, 1964, p.5 
(2) ‘Transenipt, Wol. 49. to. 36903 
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Speaking more generally, B.F. Goodrich Canada Limited 
stated: 


Nibetsoour belief that the basic raw materials, vinyl 
chloride (29.02) and vinyl acetate (29.14) nonGners 
which normally account for 60 per cent of selling aonerets 
or resins, should not require tariff protection in excess 
ae ened product (polyvinyl apical resins) for 
which they are primarily produced. rr( 


CALCIUM FORMATE, FORMIC ACID, SODIUM ACETATE AND SODIUM FORMATE 


At the time of the hearing, these chemicals, except for 
formic acid, were imported under tariff item 208t at rates of Eree. 
Bedi. mio bD4 as » M.F.N. Sodium acetate has since been ruled made in 
Canada, and is dutiable under tariff item 711 at 15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c. 
M.F.N. Formic acid is named in an extract of iten lib. Pree of duty 
inderethe.B.P.wwlarifr and at 12s p.c. Giles! sha pO C acid when im- 
ported for use in the manufacture of a fumigant or insecticide may be 
entered duty-free under item 791.. Imports of formic acid in 1964 
were reported to be nearly 1.8 million pounds, valued at $176,000. 


The Tanners Association of Canada submitted a proposal on 
the above four chemicals which are used in tanning leather for foot- 
wear. The Tanners Association recommended that they should be im- 
DoRLedsiree.of duty under both Tariffs in the best interests of the 
tanning industry and of the Canadian economy as a wholett,(< The 
value of imports was said to be small. 


Imperial Chemical Industries, as exporters to Canada, sub- 
mitted a proposal on calcium formate. The company said that its pro- 
duct is used by the leather tanning industry, principally in Ontario 
and Quebec, and that Canadian consumption "is believed to be of the 
order of several hundreds of thousands of as annually and [.C, i. 
believes it may supply a quarter of this". It was later suggested 
that the market in Canada might be for 500,000 pounds; at the indicated 
price of $4 to $6 a hundredweight, this quantity would have a value in 
the order of $25,000. Imperial Chemical Industries requested that the 
rates under item 208t should remain unchanged except that, if and when 
calcium formate is made in Canada in quantity substantial in relation 
Pemesiedian denand,trabes ot 15 p.c.,.B.P. ,ande20) p.C.u, MF .N.,, should 
apply. Further, if supplies in future should not be available from 
British or other Commonwealth sources, I.C.1I. would not object to 
duty-free entry from all sources. 


A further proposal on sodium acetate was made by the Primary 
Textiles Institute whose members use it in dyeing fabrics. The In- 
stitute supported the proposal of free entry for sodium acetate. 


Oe iraneerivr, Vol. 153" 1.22779 
(2) Same, Vol. 59, p. 8825 
(3) Same, Vol. 59, p. 8827 
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LEAD FORMATE 


Lead formate is made in Canada by McArthur, Irwin Limited. 
There are no known imports and only one known consumer in Canada. At 
the time of the hearing in September, 1961, lead formate was dutiable 
under tariff ™iten 20St ‘at rates of Free; E.Pend@loeprc:, Mer iNe 10 
has since been ruled made-in-Canada and is dutiable under item 711 at 
rates of 15 p.c., BLP. and’20 pic., MiP oN. 3 the reatea wii eherhe smeanu— 
facturer proposed should apply. 


OTHER CHEMICALS OF HEADING 29.14 


A great many other products that would be classified by B.T.N. 
heading 29.14 were brought to the attention of the Board. A number of 
these are made in Canada, usually as a fairly minor part of a company's 
operation. Many others are imported for direct sale for specialty uses, 
or for further processing. Generally speaking, very little commercial 
information is available concerning the products which, individually, 
are likely to be of minor commercial importance. 


For those products that are made in Canada, the producers 
generally favoured the uniform application of rates of 15 p.c., B.P., 
20 p.c., M.F.N., and the users, at times,,were prepared (0 agree TG 
that level of protection. For the products not made in Canada, the 
importers and consumers favoured free entry or the maintenance of 
existing British preferential margins. 


Shawinigan Chemicals Limited submitted a proposal on 
saturated acetate esters, a class of chemicals of which three are made 
by the company: ethyl acetate, isopropyl acetate and butyl acetate. It 
also submitted data on two which the. company does not make, amyl 
acetate and methyl amyl acetate. These are used as solvents in making 
lacquer and are combined with alcohols and aromatic naphthas for this 
purpose. Imports of ethyl acetate in 1963 were valued at $115,000. 


The company said that the choice of a solvent mix is governed 
by solvent power, evaporation rate and price. In this connection the 
DELeET Ove: 


"The saturated acetate esters almost invariably end up in 
mixtures and, therefore, need not even be pure chemicals 

to start with. Some saturated acetate ester manufacturers 
find it convenient to make them by reacting a mixture of 
several alcohols that may occur as a mixture in their pro- 
cesses with acetic acid. Others such as ourselves, by the 
nature of their raw material sources, find it more convenient 
to make single esters and sell them to the trade as such et 
as a subsequent mixture of the esters after manufacture". 1) 


Exports were said to be of little consequence and imports to 
supply less than one half of one per cent of Canadian requirements. 
Millions of pounds are used annually, and Canadian capacity was said 
to be ample to meet the demand; all production was for sale. 


(1) Transtript, Vols 59) p:- 8926 
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Currently, ethyl acetate, butyl acetate and methyl amyl 
acetate may be entered under tariff item 7ll at rates of LON as Oecd 
B.P. and <0 p.c., M.F.N.; isopropyl acetate may be entered as a named 
chemical under item 208v at rates of Free, B.P. and 25 Dace Ls alias 
amyl acetate comes under item Ex. 166 at rates of 10 p.c., B.P. and 25 
p.c., M.F.N. Amyl acetate and methyl amyl acetate are named in tariff 
item 875a, free under both Tariffs, when for use in the manufacture of 
antibiotics. Canadian Chemical Company Limited expressed the opinion 
that all imports of these chemicals would be for this use. 


With respect to amyl acetate, W.J. Bush and Company (Canada) 
Limited which supplies chemicals from their parent company in the Usk. 
noted: 


MUniess for use in the manufacture ‘of antiblotics, this 
chemical is at present classified under tariff item 166. 
The historical reasons for classifying amyl acetate in 
the section of the tariff reserved for wines and Spirits 
is no longer valid and we respectfully submit tha if 

it is recognized that amyl acetate is properly classified 
as van organic chemical in chapter 29.14, then at should 
be treated as such for duty purposes in accordance with 
our recommendations above. 


W.d. Bush and Company requested rates of Free, B.P. and 15 
p.c., M.F.N. until it is made in Canada, at which time it should be 
Mil aphe lau neabes Of. 15 p.c., BLP. and 20 péc., Mil nN. 


Shawinigan Chemicals Limited requested that all saturated 
acetate esters of heading 29.14 be dutiable at rates of 15 p.c., By Pe 
<0 p.c., M.F.N. Shawinigan Chemicals particularly objected to W.Jd. 
Bush's requested rates of duty on the grounds that only minor quan- 
tities of the chemicals are imported for the uses of interest to W.J. 
Bush, and to permit lower rates of duty would be to jeopardize 
Canadian manufacture for the much larger use in lacquer solvents. (2) 


Canadian Chemical Company Limited submitted a brief on 
acetates, of which the company makes n-butyl acetate, methyl amyl 
acetate, n-propyl acetate and several mixed acetates. These acetates 
are made in a batch process, using the same equipment for all and, "It 
is, therefore, not possible to provide a meaningful figure of capacity 
to produce each acetate", 2 The company said that it offers the 
trade a variety of mixed acetates and that sales of these mixtures 
substantially exceed the sales of the individual acetates. They are 
used as-solvents in the formulation of protective coatings. Canadian 
Chemical Company uses none of these acetates captively. Although 
mixed acetates are important to the company, it also makes and sells 
the individual, pure acetates; Canadian Chemical was said to be the 
only Canadian manufacturer of n-propyl acetate and methyl amyl acetate, 
but is one of the two producers of n-butyl acetate, the other being 
Shawinigan Chemicals Limited. The market for these acetates is 


2) Sranscript, Vol, 59, p. 8986 
2) same, Vol. 595 °p. 8974 


(3) Same, Vol. 59, p. 8948 
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concentrated in Ontario and Quebec. The U.S. prices of methyl amyl 
acetate and of n-butyl acetate were 143 cents per pound until mid-1964 
when they dropped to 134 cents a pound. The U.S. price of n-propyl 
acetate was 113 cents per pound in 1964 and 11 to le cents per pound 
in 1965. Canadian Chemical sells the acetates on a delivered basis. 


The acetates dealt with in this presentation are, like those 
in the Shawinigan Chemicalst brief, dutiable under bari ff diem (/lisat 
ratbeswof Lo cpace) jbePsand 20) p.c.. Matsa, The application of item 
875a to methyl amyl acetate has been noted above. Mixed acetates 
would typically be classified in the B.T.N. under heading 38.18 which 
provides for composite solvents. Of these, Canadian Chemical Company 
said "the rate on any mixture should bear the rate equivalent to the 
highest rate of the chemicals in the mixture, otherwise it will simply 
be used to avoid the rates set out. (1) 


Fine Chemicals of Canada Limited proposed that end-use items 
875a and 880p be combined and the wording and sense enlarged to 
eliminate the restriction to use in the manufacture of specific anti- 
biotics. The combined item would allow the duty-free entry of any 
chemical reagent or raw material, not made in Canada, used in the manu- 
facture of an antibiotic for human or animal medicine. This proposal 
applies particularly to methyl dichloroacetate, under heading 29.14; 
st is not made in Canada but is imported by the company for use in 
making chloramphenicol, an antibiotic. (2 


Canadian Chemical Company manufactures isobutyl acetate but 
expressed the intention to eliminate its production gradually. It is 
dutiable under item 711 at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.; 
as for other acetates, the company wishes to have these rates retained. 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association submitted a pro- 
posal on lead acetate and stearic acid. In discussing.its: approval of 
the attempt to revise the Canadian Tariff, the Association said "we 
must strongly oppose any revision which would result in an increase 
over current tariff rates, either now or in the future, in respect Or 
chemicals used by the pulp and paper industry.'. (3) The Association 
noted that these two chemicals were used by the industry, but made no 
further observations concerning them. 


Polymer Corporation Limited expressed an interest in 
aluminum stearate, zinc stearate, oleic acid and stearic acid, saying 
that they "consider it essential that the tariff provisions in respect 
of materials for use in the manufacture of synthetic rubber, now con- 
tained in item 851, be continued't.(4) These chemicals are currently 
free of duty under tariff item 851 for use in making synthetic rubber, 
and Polymer Corporation wishes to see these rates continued. Aluminum 
and zinc stearates are further discussed below. 


The interest of W.Jd. Bush and Company (Canada) Limited in 
amyl acetate has been discussed above. In addition to this chemical, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 59, p. 8946 
Cajepane. Vol. 70. p. tele 

(3) ‘Same, Vol? 595°, S901 

(iy Same, Vol. 059, p. 6695 
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this company and its U.K. affiliate listed a large number of chemicals 
of heading 29.14 in which they are interested as importers and pro- 
ducers, respectively. The list is appended to the end of this part 

of the report. A number of the chemicals are used in the manufacture 
of flavours and perfumery compounds. The Canadian company both uses 
them and sells them to others. None of the chemicals is made in 
Canada. 


The company said that, although they "have been able to 
trade occasional imports under tariff item 264a", as essential oils at 
rates of Free, B.P. and 74 p.c., M.F.N., these chemicals are imported 
most regularly under tariff item 208t, at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 
p.c., M.F.N. The company requested the continuation of these rates 
until the products are made in Canada, at which time rates of 15 p.c., 
Pramonoezo psc. eellsar NG should apply. 

With respect to chloroacetic acid, tetra stearyl titanate, 
n-toluic_ acid and zinc stearate, Naugatuck Chemicals, as a consumer 
of these chemicals, submitted a statement saying: 


"We take no issue with the rates which are being proposed 
to you by the producers of these materials, provided the 
Board also recommends those rates which will be proposed to 
you for the products which we manufacture. 


In 1964, there were imports of nearly 4 million pounds of 
monochloracetic acid, valued at $509,000 an average value of 13 cents 
per pound. These were from West Germany and France. 


Imports of zinc stearate (see below) are dutiable under 
Vad ley ines rales sor l> p.ec., BaP. and 20 prc.) Mee. The two 
acids are dutiable under tariff item 216 and tetra stearyl titanate 
underyiven <0St, au*radtes of Pree; B.P. and 15 p.cl; Mir .N. Novchange 
from these rates was recommended by any other party. 


Similarly, continuation of rates currently in effect was 
recommended by Charles E. Frosst and Company for dichloroacetyl 
chloride. This chemical is used in manufacturing. a costly medical 
research drug and the company said that, "A change in duty rate would 
nee bee: the cost or an end product which already is a high cost 
drug. 2) Drcntoreaveny. chloride is- currently *dutaable under*terii?f 
tiene 20S, vaverates’ of Pree, B.Poeand L5-p.c.,°M.PAN. “~The Industry 
Committee said that it had no objection to the company's proposal if 
whe daca’ presented "shows that it is significant enough to receive a 
Beparave item". 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing of Canada Limited made a 
proposal on the following chemicals: 


trifluoroe acetic acid perfluoro Octanole acid 
Deriiucr On proponic acid ammonium perfluoro caprylate 
pertiuoro bubyric acid an alkali metal salt oor a 


perfluoro alkyl mono- 
carboxylic acid 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 60, p. 8892 
(2) same, Vol. 60, p. 8893 
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The company noted that the market for fluorochemicals in 
general is relabively new and, therefore, snail but that, they wie: 
likely have important future uses. These products are understood to 


have applications based on their strong acidic properties and surface 
activity, and are used in waxes, polishes and cleaning preparations. 
In recommending duty-free entry under both ByP. and MiF.N. Tariffs, 
until made in Canada, the spokesman for the company said: 


"The intent of our broad meaning... was that we hoped certain 
ground rules or principles would be laid down for the con- 
sideration of these chemicals which, perhaps, are ver is be 
born - that they could be considered in due course. 


When made in Canada, the products would, by the companyts 
proposal, be dutiable-at 15 pic. Barn, 20seec.. U.P, e Curvengny 
these chemicals may be entered into Canada under tariff item 208t or 
216 at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. 


Witco Chemical Company of Canada Limited agreed with the 
proposal for free entry under both, B.P. and M.P.N. Tariits recorded by 
the Industry Gommittee Tor) proplontevacid, andwior rates ol, 15 a... 4 


B.P, and 20 p.c., M.F.N. for calcium propionate and sodium propionate. 


Propionic acid may be imported free of duty under tariff 
item 791, when for use in the manufacture of pesticides. The propionic 
acid is used by Witco Chemical for making propionates. Imports, in 
1963, were valued at $95,000. The published U.S. price for propionic 
acid in tank cars, delivered, has recently been 1/)./5-cents per pound. 


Calcium and sodium propionate are used to inhibit the growth 
of mould and rope in food such as cheese and bakery products. When so 
used they may be imported free of duty under item 791 or 219a(ii), 
under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs. Duty-free entry is likely to 
apply to a substantial part of imports; the general provision, however, 
is that of.atem (ll for unenumerated’ goods at rates-ofel> plc., BP: 
and 20 p.c., M.F.N. The latter are the rates proposed by the company. 
Import data are incomplete, but it would appear that imports might 
supply as much as two thirds of the consumption of the two propionates 
which together were estimated to amount to about one million pounds. 2) 
Available information indicates that the annual value of imports of 
sodium propionate has been in the order of $60, 000 ae $70,000 in recent 
years; the published price of both »propionates. in the U.S.A. is.about 
238 cents per pound, suggesting the importation of approximately 
250,000 to 300,000 pounds per year. 


The term acrylic monomers was applied by the Canadian Paint 
Varnish and Lacquer Association to a group of eleven chemicals which 
are the monomeric esters of acrylic acid and’ methacrylic acid. The 
chemicals are listed on the following page. 


(Wetranscript, Vol. 60... 8899 
(2) Same, Volt .60, p. 8912 
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The acrylic monomers themselves are currently used in small 
quantities by the paint industry for high quality baking enamels. 
Consumption in 1961 was estimated at about 70,000 pounds valued at 
$28,000 to $30,000. (1) Prices of the monomers were said to range from 
30 to 60 cents a pound. Larger quantities are used by the paint manu- 
facturers as purchased acrylic emulsions, which are dispersions of 
polymerized monomeric esters, oflen mixtures with a solids content of 
about 46 per cent. In 1961 the value of acrylic monomers contained in 
the emulsions was estimated to be about $1 million. The use of acrylic 
emulsions was said to be growing rapidly and was expected to reach 10 
million pounds by 1965, compared with an estimated 3 million pounds in 


1960. 


None of the acrylic monomers mentioned by the Association is 
produced in Canada. They are imported from the United States, current-— 
iy under*tariii item 921, free of duty as materials, not made in Canada, 
for use in the manufacture of synthetic resins. In 1963, imports of 
ethyl acrylate were reported to be valued at more than one million 
dollars, of methyl acrylate at $165,000 and of 2-ethylene acrylate at 
$100,000. 


The Association noted that a duty on these products would 
MoUs benei it. the chemical industry an Canada, but would increase the 
COst of chéiticals, to the ultimate detriment cf the consumer. Its 
proposal, theretore, was for continued free entry “until such time as 
all of those of major importance become made in Canada.t(2) The 
emulsions are made in Canada by Rohm and Haas Company of Canada 
Limited, Reichhold Chemicals (Canada) Limited and The Borden Chemical 
Company (Canada) Limited. Rohm and Haas, in supporting the submission 
Of the CrVGA, referred to itself as "Canada's largest consumer of 
acrylic monomers." 


The chemicals are as follows: 


Peeylic 2cic ano bs eS vers : Mevhacryiie acid and 20s es cers. 


Methyl acrylate 
Ethyl acrylate 
Butyl acrylate 
2-Ethylhexyl acrylate 


Methyl methacrylate 
Ethyl methacrylate 

Butyl methacrylate 

Hexyl methacrylate 
Decyl-octyl methacrylate 
Lauryl methacrylate 
otearyl methacrylate 


The monomers are used in other products as well, for example 


ineplastics, leather, textiles and paper. 


They were said to have 


unique properties for acrylic type coatings, binders and waxes, and 
their consumption was expected to increase rapidly. Imports of methyl 
methacrylate, in 1963, were valued at $470,000. 


Dow Chemical of Canada expressed an interest in the rates of 
duty on these acrylic monomers because of its production of styrene- 
butadiene latices which are also used for emulsion paints and surface 
coatings. The company suggested that the rates of duty on the two 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 60, p. 8919 
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groups of products should be considered together; the company made a 
submission on the latices under heading 39.02, at which time it pro- 
posed rates of 15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c.., M.P.N., with a.minimum, rate of 
5 cents a pound. The three emulsion producers referred to above, 
together with Polyresins Limited proposed rates of 15 p.c., B.P., 20 
p.c., M.F.N. for acrylic emulsions under the same heading. 


W.J. Bush and Company (Canada) Limited submitted a proposal 
for sodium benzoate and benzoic acid. Sodium benzoate is made in 
Canada by W.J. Bush. The company spokesman said that is prepared to 
increase the capacity of its plant to meet demand as it arises. 
Sodium benzoate is used as a preservative in food and as a corrosion 
inhibitor in anti-freeze solutions. It may be imported under tariff 
item /il! at. rates of 5 p.¢c....b.P. and .20.p.C..i Ne and. Die scom— 
pany requested that these rates of duty be continued. 


Benzoic acid, at the time of the hearing in September, 1961, 
was not made in Canada but was imported by W.J. Bush from its parent 
company in Ingland. It was imported under tariff item 216 at rates of 
Free, B.P. and 15 p.c.,, M.F.N. A technical grade is msed lo make! the 
sodium benzoate mentioned above, and it is this grade that was imported. 
In 1964, 22,800 pounds of benzoic acid were imported, valued at approxi- 
mately $8,000, an average value of about 36 cents per pound; these im- 
ports were from the United Kingdom. The company requested that these 
rates be continued until benzoic acid was made in Canada, at which 
time it proposed rates. of 15 p.c.,.B.P. and) 20 p.c., MEN. oineesine 
hearing, benzoic acid technical grade has been ruled made in Canada 
and is now dutiable under tariff item 711 at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. 
and) 20 pes Mots. 


John Wyeth and Brother (Canada) Limited submitted a proposal 
on benzoic acid and zinc propionate neither of which, it said, was 
made in Canada, and for which the company recommended that the rates 
Gurrently inveifect, bree, BR. and 15> p.C. ui NS eonOUlL as De mCon= 
tinued "until such time as a substantial eae of Canadian require- 
ments is available from Canadian production". 1 


Dow Chemical of Canada Limited noted that the company could 
produce benzoic acid in the process of making phenol from toluene at 
Ladner, B.C., and that at the time of the hearing company officers 
were "reviewing the situation to determine whether they should offer 
benzoic acid on the Canadian market". Imports, the spokesman said, 
were in the order of 800,000 pounds, valued at about $160,000, in 1960; 
imports in 1964, as noted above, were reported to be 22,000 pounds 
valued at just over $8,000. The company did not object to benzoic 
acid being. at rates of Free,.B;P. and.15 p.c..,.M.P.N. until made on 
Canada; as noted above, the product is now so ruled. 


Benzoyl chloride was brought to the attention of the Board 
by Wallace and Tiernan Limited. Not made in Canada, this chemical is 
used in the production of benzoyl peroxide which, in turn, is used as 
a catalyst or in bleaching flour. The company said that in 1960 it 
imported 190,160 pounds of benzoyl chloride from the United States 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 60, p. 8940 
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under tariff item 208t and, hence, paid duty at the rate of 15 per 
cent under the M.F.N. Tariff. The company recommended duty free entry 
of benzoyl chloride into Canada because it is not made in Canada. 


Nuodex Products of Canada Limited made a proposal with 
respect to £-ethyl hexoic acid, which is used in the manufacture of 
metallic soaps used as driers in paints and by the plastics and floor 
covering industries. It is not made in Canada, and, while there are 
other materials used as driers, this product has particular odour-—free 
characteristics which make it preferred in special ‘applications. im-— 
ports in 1963 were valued at $60,000. At present 2-ethyl hexoic acid 
is dutiable under tariff item 216 at rates of une, PD Ur erancel a roa ay 
M.F.N. The company recommended free entry under all Tariffs "until 
such time as 2-ethyl hexoic acid or a product with similar properties 
is produced in Canadatt.(1) When it is made in Canada, the applicable 
duty is "immaterial so long as we can purchase it in Canadatt, (2) 


A joint brief was submitted to the Board by Lever Brothers 
Limited and the Procter and Gamble Company of Canada Limited on lauric 
acid and methyl laurate, both products when not less than 90 per -cént 
pure. The reason for including the criterion of purity was apparently 
to assure the differentiation between the chemically distinct material 
of B.T.N. heading 29.14 and the mixtures of fatty acids of B.T.N: 
heading 15.10. Lauric acid is distilled from coconut fauty acid. aib— 
self derived from coconut oil. 


The companies said that the lauric acid of interest to them 
is usually 90 to 96 per cent pure. They noted further that there are 
several gradations of products: "The most common form of it is the 
coconut fatty acid which is 48% Cl2. The next category might be 
called middle-cut coconut fatty acid which is 65 to 67% C12; and then, 
to take the large portion, it is 90% or greater C12".(3) Tt was 
evident that the only lauric acid of use to the companies is that which 
te et least 90 per cent pure and that their intention was to express mo 
interest under this heading in any other. ‘We believe it would be 
logical to classify lauric acid, not less than 90% pure, under B.T.N. 
29.14, and lauric acids of lower purity under B.T.N. 15.10. (4 


Lauric acid of the higher purity is not made in Canada, and 
the major source of imports was said to be Denmark, although it is 
also made in Germany, the U.K. and the U.S.A. Imports in 1963 were 
valued at $175,000. In 1964 there were 41185500 pounds of lauric: acid 
imported, with a value of more than $217,000. In that year, the United 
Kingdom supplied more than 247,000 pounds of this total; West Germany, 
Denmark, the Netherlands and the U.S.A., in almost equal proportions, 
Supplied the remainder. During recent years the price has ranged from 
$2 to $2.80 per pound. However, the imports in 1964 had a very much 
lower average value, suggesting a product of much lower purity. Its 
principal use is as a foam stabilizer for light duty detergents and 
liquid cleaners. 


elranscript, Vol. 60, p. 8945 
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Methyl laurate was said to be a direct substitute for lauric 
acid in many cases and the companies expressed the opinion that the 
two should carry the same rate of duty. 


Lever Brothers and Procter and Gamble proposed that lauric 
acid, not less than 90 per cent pure, and methyl laurate, not less 
than 90 iper cent ‘pure, .should be accerded mates of Pree; Bara arid (0 
p.c:, M.F.N. The spokesman said, with reference to the reduction of 
the British preferential margin from 15 to 10 percentage points, 

MWe feel that this is a substantial enough margin".\1) The companies 
made no recommendation for methyl laurate of other degrees of purity, 
but ‘proposed that “Lauric acid of less than 90% purity should receive 
the full basket rates -—— 15 and 20%". (2) The companies make low 
purity material, and were parties to a submission on mixed fatty acids 
under heading 15.10 which is dealt with below. 


A proposal for gine laurate was placed before the Board by 
Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Company Limited. While 
the pure chentical i@ likely not made or used) in Canada, at) isnot 
interest to Naugatuck because it would be directly competitive with a 
product made by the company, known by the trade designation "Laurex"; 
this product is apparently mistakenly called zinc laurate although it 
is more properly the zinc salts of a mixture of fatty acids in which 
lauric acid predominates. The product as made in Canada by Naugatuck 
Chemicals, therefore, is not properly classified aera single chem Cail 
defined substance under heading 29.14, but as a mixture of heading 
3809. | Zine Laurate,, however, ls eproperly fclassticedian heading 27.1. 
It, and the Laurex with which: it. is confused, are used in the manu- 
facture of rubber as accelerator activators and plasticizers; they are 
directly competitive and are also competitive with stearic acid and 
zinc oxide. Naugatuck Chemicals recommended that the rates of duty 
currently iar effect under tarat hive (2 ri osc eis Pare ee, 
M.F.N.,should be continued for both Laurex and zine laurate. 


Nopco Chemical Canada Limited submitted a general statement 
to the Board "to-record our’ supportior the pesation or the dndusuny 
Committee who are requesting tariff treatment under this heading at 
15 per cent, B.P. and 20 per cent, M.F.N.". The company said a7 iac 
capacity at London, Ontario, to manufacture esters which, for the most 
part, are used captively. The chemicals in which the company expressed 
an interest are listed below. One of these is butyl stearate which was 
mentioned by the Rubber Association of Canada as a chemical used in 
fairly substantial quantity as a plasticizer in the production of syn- 
thetic resin film. For this use it was formerly entered into Canada 
free of duty under tariff item 921 as a chemical of a kind not made in 
Canada, for use in the manufacture of synthetic resins and plastics. 
The Association recommended that it continue free for this use. Be- 
cause butyl stearate is now ruled made in Canada for Customs purposes, 
it no longer is admissible under tariff item 921, but is dutiable under 
Garis temo tlie atealen cs. cele y Woe be Can. fio sie 
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The products of interest to Nopco Chemical are: 


diglycol laurate butyl stearate 

diglycol oleate propyloleate 

diglycol stearate polyethylene glycol esters 
glycerol monoleate polypropylene glycol esters 
glycerol monostearate sorbitol esters 


butyl oleate 


Three companies made a joint submission to the Board on a 
number of metallic stearates, listed below. The companies are: 


H.L. Blachford Limited Montreal, Quebec 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works Limited Montreal, Quebec 
Witco Chemical Company Canada Limited Torrente, Onbario 


The chemicals mentioned in the brief are all manufactured by 
one or more of the three companies and there were no other known 
manufacturers in Canada. While there are "scores of metallic soaps 
theoretically available, the commercially important members are re- 
stricted to the small group of stearates dealt with in this brief (1) 


These products are used in making cement, explosives, greases, 
lacquer, metal-working paints, paper, rubber and varnishes. They do 
not have the characteristics of soap, but are used for water repel Tancy, 
lubrication, viscosity modification or for stabilization of vinyl resin 
compositions. Consumption was said to amount in value to about 
$1,000,000 per year. Prices provided for the Board's reference showed 
that aluminum, calcium and zinc stearates were lower in Price an 
Canada than in the United States and that the prices sort the-other 
stearates were higher in Canada. More than 90 per cent of sales were 
said to be of aluminum, calcium and zinc stearates, in the price range 
of 40 to 42 cents per pound. Prices more generally ranged from 32 
cents per pound to 85 cents in both countries. The companies noted 
that imports from overseas have probably amounted to less than BUDE 
cent of the Canadian market in recent years and that this "has been 
brought about by the competitive pricing of Canadian stearates, with 
corresponding shrinkage of our profit margin. ™\< 


Except as noted, these stearates are currently imported into 
Lanedasunder wbenirr @hém-/ll at rates of 15 Pes srees bn rends Op een, 
M.F.N. and the companies recommended that these rates be continued. 
Lithium stearate, aluminum distearate and aluminum monostearate are 
dutiable under item 208t, Free, B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N. Sodium stearate 
is entered as a soap under item 228(ii) at rates of 15 p.c., B.P., 20 
p-c., MoPIN2; this item is not part of Reference 120. The list of chem- 
icals in which the three companies expressed an interest is as follows: 


aluminum distearate lithium stearate 
aluminum monostearate magnesium stearate 
aluminum tristearate sodium stearate 
calcium stearate Zine stearate 

lead stearate aluminum octoate 


(i) ranseript, Vol. 62, p. 9220 
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Dibasic lead stearate was brought to the Board's attention 
by Canadian Titanium Pigments Limited, which was in the process of 
establishing facilities, at the time of the hearing, to manufacture 
the product in Canada. At the time of the hearing in September, 1961, 
the company anticipated being in production within a short space of 
time. The chemical is used as a stabilizer in polyvinyl chloride 
resins. There are other stabilizers which were said to be, to some 
extent, interchangeable so that a market estimate for this one is 
difficult to make, but the company said “our estimate of the Canadian 
market for lead base stabilizers indicates a total volume of approxi- 
mately 800,000 pounds per year." 1) Prices of lead base stabilizers 
were said to range from 20 to 50 cents per pound, and the sales value 
of Canadian consumption was estimated at about $300,000. Given 
sufficient volume of production, the company reported that it would 
expect to be at no cost disadvantage producing in Canada. 


Dibasic lead stearate is imported free of duty from the 
United States under tariff item 921 and free of duty as well from the 
United Kingdom under tariff item 208t ‘(Pve6 3. PiwrendeSapecn, 
M.F.N.). The company requested that "duty protection be given this 
stabilizer at the rates of 15% B.P., 20% M.F.N., in common with the 
rate being recommended by the Industry Committee on various other 
stabilizers which fall under different headings in the course of these 
hearings,specifically 29.15, 38.19" and said further, "avoidance of 
tend uset items such as item 921, allows the Canadian manufacturer a 
chance to develop an adequate volume on items for which substitutes 
(identical or not) are available from abroad." a 


Submissions on stearic acid are dealt with under heading 
15310 Tater an this section of tthe repert. 


Atlas Powder Company Canada, Limited submitted a proposal on 
a group of fatty acid esters of sorbitol. Since these are made by the 
use of a mixture of fatty acids, the resulting esters are not single 
chemically defined compounds as required for classification in B.T.N. 
Chapter 29." Rates of 5p .c BP cand 20 | pyci MeN wererrecom= 
mended by the company for these esters. At the time of the hearing 
these were imported under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 
15 p.c., M.F.N., but since that time all of those listed below, with 
the exception of sorbitan tristearate have been ruled made in Canada 
and are dutiable under tariff item’ 711 at rates ~of 1b pie.) BoP. sand 
20 p.c., M.F.N. The company had previously enjoyed patent protection 


on these products, but this has expired; other companies were 
commencing manufacture of the esters in the U.S.A., and the company 
in Canada regarded the tariff protection as necessary in the light of 
this development. 


The chemicals in which the company expressed an interest are 
listed below. 


sorbitan monolaurate sorbitan monooleate 
sorbitan monopalmitate sorbitan trioleate 
sorbitan monostearate sorbitan sesquioleate 


sorbitan tristearate 


(li) givanserspu ol. Glee. 7-07 
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These’ esters were said to account for about 24 per cent of the 
company's sales of Canadian-made products and about Ts percent or the 
total dollar value of company sales. The esters are oil-soluble and 
water-dispersible, and are used for emulsions of fats and oils in food, 
cosmetics, petroleum and other products. Imports were estimated to 
supply approximately 10 per cent of total consumption; all of these 
were said*tvo come trom ‘the U.S.A. 


Uaprucmeacdas OCtGilc acid. pelargonic acid and p-tert-butyl 


benzoic acid were dnenedad ina ieee of chemicals in which Ferro 
Enamels (Canada) Limited expressed an interest as materials used in 
the company's manufacture of stabilizers for vinyl type resins. ) 
They may be imported under tariff item 216 at rates of Free, B.P. and 
15 p.c., M.F.N., and the company requested that they should be free of 
duty until pales of a kind made in Canada at which time they should be 
dutiable \at 15 Deere bebe kane cOwpeCr4) MORN) Bilemporany Werit in ten 
2l6e was introduced into the Tariff in July, 1964; it provides duty- 
freeventry for *pelargonic acid and octoic acid when for use in the 
manufacture of stabilizers for vinyl synthetic resins. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association sub- 
mitted to the Board a list of chemicals used by its members in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical products and recommended that some end- 
use treatment be adopted for these chemicals. The Association recom- 
mended» thal matessof Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., MeF Ne ‘shouldwapalyiwien 
the products are not made in Canada, and for which no other represen- 
tation was made, and that the heading rates proposed by the Industry 
Committee (15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.) apply when the products 
are made in Canada. The list of chemicals in the present heading to 
which this proposal applies is as follows; those marked with an 
asterisk are the more important chemicals to members of the 
Association: 


*Acetic acid Calcium stearate 
Acetic anhydride Cetyl palmitate 
Acetomenaphthone o-Chlorobenzoic acid 
Acrylic acid p-Chlorobenzoic acid 
Aluminum acetate, basic Copper oleavs 
Aluminum stearate kDichloroacetyl *chhoride 
Benzo1 ec acid ithyl acetate 
Benzyl acetate Ethyl chloroformate 

*Benzyl benzoate *Kthyl stearate 
Benzyl cinnamate Formic acid 
isoButyric anhydride n-Heptoyl chloride 
n-Butyric anhydride Lauric acid 
Calcium propionate Lead acetate 
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“Magnesium stearate Sodium formate 
Methyl phenylacetate hydrochloride Sodium oleate 
p-Nitrobenzoic acid Sodium propionate 
eOLeie acid Jorsl>.10) Sorbitan monooleate 
Potassium acetate Sodium stearate 
*Potassium sorbate *Sorbie acid 
Peracer2 Cac Sorbitan monopalmitate 
Propionic acid Sorbitan monostearate 
isoPropyl myristate Stearic acid (or 15.10) 
isoPropyl palmitate Stilboestrol dipropionate 
Sodium acetate Zinc propionate 
*Sodium benzoate Zine stearate 


Sodium n-butyrate 


The Toilet Goods Manufacturers Association was concerned 
about the possibility that the "n.o.p." provision for essential oils 
under tariff item 264a could result in certain chemicals being classi- 
fied. in B.T.N. Chapter 29 and thereby excluded from entry under item 
264a with the resulting loss of the current end-use privilege. The 
Association recommended that the "n.o.p." provision should be removed 
from item 264a or that, since this item is not within the terms of the 
Reference, a recommendation of similar intent should be made by the 
Board. The rates of duty of item 264a are Free, B.P., fe pec. sei 
The chemicals under the present heading in which the Association was 
interested fare ues ololLows: 


amyl butyrate geranyl formate 

amyl valerianate iso bornyl acetate 

benzyl acetate end iso butyl phenyl acetate 
benzyl benzoate linalyl acetate from Bois de Rose lst 
benzyl propionate linalyl acetate 75% 

bornyl acetate crystalline linalyl butyrate 

butyric acid methyl benzoate 

cedryl acetate methyl cinnamate 

cedryl acetate brut methyl phenyl acetate 

cinnamic acid octyl acetate 

citrovial for ssoap para cresol acetate 
citronnellyl acetate phenyleacetic acid 

ethyl benzoate phenyl ethyl acetate 

ethyl butyrate phenyl ethyl butyrate 

ethyl capronate phenyl methyl carbinyl acetate 
ethyl cinnamate phenyl propyl acetate 

ethyl formaceto rosacetolL 

ethyl laurate terpenyl propionate 

ethyl phenyl acetate terpenyl acetate 

ethyl valerate vetivert acetate 


geranyl acetate 


Products listed by W.J. Bush and Company (Canada) Limited 
and W.J. Bush and Company Limited under B.T.N. heading 29.14, as 
referred to earlier, are as follows. The companies requested that rates 
of Free, B.P..and.15 p.c., MPN. be continued untiiesthe-sroducts are 
made in Canada, at which Gimesrates of 15> p.set: \BaPsgends-0np-e., 
Mlr.N. should eoply. 
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Part A - used in the manufacture of flavours and perfumery compounds 


Part 


amyl acetate 

amyl butyrate 

amyl cinnamate 

amyl valerianate 

benzyl acetate 

benzyl benzoate 

benzyl butyrate 

benzyl cinnamate 

benzyl formate 

benzyl propionate 

isobutyl phenylacetate 

dihydrocarveyl acetate 

dimethyl benzyl carbinyl acetate 

ethyl butyrate 

ethyl formate 

ethyl laurate 

ethyl valerianate 

geranyl formate 

linalyl acetate 

methyl benzoate 

methyl cinnamate 

methyl phenylacetate 

phenyl acetic acid 

phenyl ethyl acetate 

phenyl ethyl isobutyrate 

phenoxy ethyl iso butyrate 

terpinyl acetate 

triacetin 

trichloromethyl phenyl 
carbinyl acetate 


B -— other uses 


as 


acetyl chloride 
ammonium benzoate 
allyl benzoate 

amyl benzoate 

amyl phenylacetate 
amyl propionate 
anisyl acetate 
benzyl phenylacetate 
isobornyl acetate 
butyl benzoate 
cinnamyl acetate 
cinnamyl butyrate 
citronnellyl butyrate 
p-cresyl acetate 
p-cresyl phenyl acetate 
ethyl benzoate 

ethyl cinnamate 
ethyl o-nanthate 
ethyl propionate 
eugenyl benzoate 
geranyl acetate 
geranyl butyrate 
geranyl propionate 
linalyl butyrate 
linalyl propionate 
rhodinyl acetate 
vetiveryl acetate 


benzoyl chloride (for chemical manufacture) 
cinnamic acid (for chemical manufacture) 
sodium acetate anhyd. (for photography) 


Imports of triacetin were reported to be valued at $90,000 
an 1963. 


At the hearing on pesticides, in November 1962, a group of 
Seven manuracturers of pesticides made a proposal concerning a listrof 
biologically active materials for use in the manufacture of pesticide 
formulations. The companies were: 


A.H. Howard Chemical Co. Ltd. Orangeville, Ontario 
Allied Chemical Services Ltd. Calgary, Alberta 
Chipman Chemicals Ltd. Hamilton, Ontario 
Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Ltd. ‘Lachine, Quebec 
Manchester Products Ltd. Galt, Ontario 
Niagara Brand Chemicals Burlington, Ontario 


Green Cross Division 
Sherwin Williams Co. of 
Canada Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 
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The companies proposed: 


"The signatories of this brief share the view of the Chemical 
Industry Committee that, when a biologically active chemical, 
now on Appendix II, is made in Canada, it should become 
subject to the duty rates which have been recommended for 

the appropriate B.T.N. heading."(1) 


the proposal iwas based on the belief thateardunty on 
biologically active materials, not made in Canada, would increase the 
prices of pesticides to Canadian users without producing off-setting 
advantages for any segment of industry. The products under the 
present heading are: 


Allethrin 
Dinitro capryl phenyl crotonate 
Erbon 
Pyrethrin I 
Sodium Dichloropropionate (Dalapon) 
Sodium Naphthalene Acetate 
Sodium Trichloracetate 
Trichlorobenzoic Acid 
and its herbicidal salts and esters 


FATTY ACIDS AND ACID OILS FROM REFINING 
= Beles eos Lo 


Introduction 


The industrial mixtures of fatty acids included in this 
heading may result from the process of making soaps from fats and oils, 
be extracted from tall oil or be made by the catalytic oxidation 
of synthetic hydrocarbons of high molecular weight. Most consist of 
mixtures of liquids and solids, Inewliquidepart,94n vurh Sconsisis 
of crude oleic acid and othertliquidsacids: whiveyther solids part 
consists mainly of palmitic acid and stearic acid: “Such mixtures are 
made and used in Canada. 


Animal fat in the form of inedible tallow is the largest 
singlersource material for:Tatty, acids: ~Prior Gorthesoecond World War, 
most of the tallow was used in soap-making, but since that time it has 
gained importance for the production of fatty acids. The use of fatty 
acids gained impetus from the war-time demand for the recovery of 
glycerine from tallow. During and since the war the use of vegetable 
oils and their associated fatty acids increased very rapidly, and the 
mixed fattysacids from the various vegetable sources haver become major 
items of commerce. 


When vegetable oils are refined with alkali, the impurities 


that are removed contain soaps of the fatty acids (soapstocks) which, 
when acidulated, become a-source of the same acids whichecharacterize 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 108, p. 16332-3 
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the vegetable oil. Acidulated soap stocks are the acid oils from 
perining referred to in the title. “These. are valuable by-products of 
the refining process. Additionally, some Gacuy acids are made from 
tall oil, a mixture of about equal parts of rosin and fatty acids 
obtained as a by-product of the manufacture of kraft paper from wood 
by the sulphate process. 


Fatty acids came before the Board under two B.T.N. headings, 
15.10 and 29.14; it is necessary, therefore, to differentiate between 
the fatty acids classified under each. In the Brussels Nomenclature, 
industrial mixtures of fatty acids are included in heading Rs RENO y, 
while the single, chemically defined acids are included in 29.14, 
although a means of distinguishing between mixtures and pure chemicals 
is not provided. In their submission to the Board dealing with classi- 
fication, a group of five companies, listed below, suggested that 
"essentially pure be interpreted {to mean not less than 90 per cent of 
an individual monobasic acid." 


The companies concerned were: 


Harchem Limited TOFOnLO, “Ontar2o 
Emery Industries (Canada) Limited London, Ontario 

Canada Packers Limited Toronto, Ontario 
Lever Brothers Limited Toronto, Onvario 


Procter and Gamble Company of Canada Ltd. Hamilton, Ontario 


None of these companies expressed an interest, as a manu- 
PacCuuren li any Or pie Individual fatty acids of heading 27.17, . Te 
was stated that the production of materials of a higher purity requires 
equipment and processes (with corresponding added cost) beyond those 
needed for the production of fatty acids of lesser purity. The fatty 
acids of commerce are likely to contain very much less than 90 per 
cent of any Single chemical. 


The manufacture of mixed fatty acids was said to constitute 
the principal business of Harchem and Imery Industries, and to repre- 
Selly a divisional interest of the other three companies. These five, 
together with Hercules Powder Company Canada Limited, are the only 
manufacturers of fatty acids in Canada; Hercules manufactures tall oil 
Papcy acids: 


Further, the spokesman for the five companies listed above 
Soo POUL TecOmMendatlon ie GULY rales Of 15> per (cent. b.P. 20 per 
Colles 2 lel Polly Cavevorics,, vlererore, covering all Tavly aczae 
Wievuier Lacy be mitcd or pure, because they are all interrelared. Then 
any exceptions in terms of so-called pure materials would have to be 
defined; they ie have to establish their own criterion of purity and 
nomenclature."\*) As noted under heading 29.14, Lever Brothers and 
Procuer onc Gamble proposed Tates Ol Free, B.P., 10 p.c., MPN. for 
Vere aclowol Ss curity Of Ol 1Lése Lhen 90) per cent. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 60, p. 9029 
(2)ySeme, Vol... 61, p. 908s 
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Tall oi) fatty acidsware classified dificrently.. Heading 
38.05 of the B.T-N. classifies tall” oil,, but the Explanatory Notes 
state that "this heading does not include: a) lal Onl tac scics. 
separated from most of the resin acids of the tall oil by vacuum 
distillation or otherwise (heading 15.10)."(1) Tall oil fatty acids, 
principally a mixture of oleic and linoleic, acids, are, therefore, un— 
der heading 15.10 in the B.T.N. classification. In the Canadian Cus- 
toms Tariff, tall oil fatty acids are admitted duty-free under item 
585a, "Tall Oil..." If separate provision were to be made for fatty 
acids derived from tall oil, some criterion of purity would have to be 
established. At least for some industrial purposes, content require- 
ment of at least 90 per cent fatty acids is apparently necessary for 
the product to be called tall oil fatty acid, though at times in 
commerce the term is used to refer to products of lower fatty acid 
content. 


Tariff item 585a was not included in the Minister's letters 
of reference with respect to Reference 120, Chemicals; it was, however, 
included in Reference 131, Oil-Seeds, Vegetable Oils and Related 
Products. In its report on that Reference, the Board wrote: ‘The 
Board considers that this item is more appropriately dealt with in the 
context of Reference No. 120 - Chemicals. It will therefore be 
covered in the Report on Reference No. 120." 2) The Board formally 
brought item 585a under consideration in Reference 120. In an earlier 
statement on the subject, Charles Albert Smith Limited submitted that: 


Nany discussion, on the subject of tall oil. Tatiy acids docs 
not belong under heading 15.10, but rather under heading 
38.05. Neither tariff item 585a or Brussels heading 38.05 
are matters on which the Minister has asked for a review in 
this reference. We would, therefore, respectfully submit 
that the Larit’ ebatus of tell o1l (call ou fatty acids) 
remain as presently covered by tariff item 585a free from 
all countries." 


The outline of fatty acids in this, section of the report 
deals essentially with the mixtures, including tall oil fatty acids, 
classified by B.T.N. heading 15.10; a more general discussion of tall 
oil is presented under heading 38.05, in the section of the report on 
Chapter 38. 


Market information is not readily available on particular 
mixtures of fatty acids. Vegetable oils are refined in batch processes 
which permit the refiner to switch readily from one vegetable source to 
another depending upon availability, price and the demand for the group 
of products derived from the refining process. Once, tore, tal beolle is 
an exception; it is not processed by the refiners of vegetable oils 
but in specialized plants which were said to be more complex and to 
represent a much higher ratio of capital investment to employee. 


(1) Explanatory Notes, Vol. 1, p. 353 
(2) Tariff Board Report, Reference No. 131, p. 97 
(3) Transeriou, Voll, "62, 9. 9357 
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The Canadian market for fatty acids other than tall oil is 
estimated to be in excess of 30 million pounds with a commercial value 
of more than $4 million. Prices of the fatty acids are generally in 
the range of 8 to 16 cents a pound. Canadian production of stearic 
acid is estimated to be in excess of 12 million pounds, most of which 
is hydrogenated; imports of stearic acid, in 1964, were nearly: 44.6 
million pounds valued at $261,000. Animal fats appear to account for 
about half of the remaining fatty acids, in quantity terms; the vege- 
table fatty acids, because of their higher average values, have a some- 
what greater total value. Data on Canadian production of tall oil 
fatty acids are not publicly available; imports of tall oil fatty acid 
were estimated, at the public hearing, to be about 4 million pounds, 
which would have a value of about $500,000.(1) Imports of all forms 
OL Tableoilvang tall oil pitch; in 1964, were in excess of 22 million 
pounds. These imports would include tall oil used as a raw material 
by the Canadian producer, fatty acids of grades not made in Canada and 
any other forms of tall oil complementary to Canadian production, as 
well as any products competitive with Canadian produced tall oil pro- 
ducts. By far the largest portion of these imports are not directly 
competitive with Canadian tall oil products. Imports of oleic acid, 
in 1964, were reported to be 448,000 pounds, valued at more than 
$82,000. Imports of lauric acid in 1964 were 778,500 pounds, valued 
at b21'7 000% 


Imports of Oleic and Stearic Acids, 


1960-64 

Year Stearic Acid Oleicoseid 

1000 lb. $t000 OE ey filer $t000 
1960 1,518 192 328 56 
1961 656 87 598 104 
1962 1,080 135 oe 87 
1962 Ine heie 159 538 104, 
1964 1,789 261 Lig 82 


[Orato nealeade oO, Canada, Imports, sve. -2291% 2292 


Although it is understood that there are some exports of 
lapby acide, trom time Lo"time, no data are available on them; lexportis. 
are belveveo to (provide only a small. outlet Dor Canadian production, 


Tariff Considerations 


Because most representations were made within the context of 
the (broad eroupings of “products rether than for individual chemicals; 
Si vCuVuilie tis Liret given “ol née weneral -tarigti considerations, fol= 
lowed by information on the particular products that were the subject 
On Sosccii1c representations before the Board. 


OP tuanscrict , Vol 10s op. 15/753, 15771 
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Most fatty ‘acids; “such™as these derived trom couvonseed oil, 
coconut OL wcornm 011) linseed oil’ soya bean orl-ande palm 01 are 
dutiableminder tariit dtem (li sath ratesmorl> prem. Brn sande Or pse.7, 
M.F.N.; some are understood to be admitted at lower rates under items 
that provide wore thetrelated: vezetablemoiis . (for) exanpleyavari ite ivems 
276a to 276g inclusive. Stearic acid is the only fatty acid named spe- 
cifically in the Canadian Customs Tariff. When imported by manu- 
facturers ofsrcandles or crayons’ for*use only in their*own factories: in 
the manufacture of candles or crayons it may be entered into Canada 
duty-free under all) Tariffs undéeriiten 2ioa. steariciacidy sn: 0. p. may 
be* entered under’ tariff item 215 atvrates of-Free; BP. and 124 p.c. 
WiPANe Tali volintatiyeacids are currentlyrinec of duty under tar te 
item 585a as tall oil. 


TheyBoard Insatsireport onukefcrencesNomigis @id-secds) 
Vegetable Oils and Related Products, noted certain distinctions in 
preguchs: fasm7oi Lowe: 


"Acid Oils: Acid oils are prepared by the treatment, of Soap 
stock with mineral acid. Any mixture of glycerol esters and 
fatty acids which contains by weight neither less than 30% 
or more than 90% of free fatty acid should be classified as 
aly acid oa a" 


The report continues: 


"The refiners expressed the view that soapstocks and acid 
oils should be dutiable at the same rates as the crude oils 
from which they have been derived, *becausesof their corigin 
and the similarity of some of their uses. No opposition 
was expressed to these proposals." 1 


This distinction thus recognizes the 90 per cent criterion 
as the dividing line between mixtures of fatty acids and acid oils, 
such aa ithose of héading 15.10, end Iproducts: oftaigher purity \esuch as 
the separate oe er of heading 29.14. That report recommended 
bates of (33° at). LOM oan, AEN. Bor uneractd ici ier sur sor 
products. ( aie etapa was made in that report for the fatty 
acids of, a purity of GO \per cent orthigher..) ThesBoard'ts trécomnenda— 
tions, therefore, would include most mixtures of fatty acids of B.T.N. 
heading 15.10 if the line of demarcation is 90 per cent purity. Any 
fatty .acids sot that orshigher  purityseby isomewor whe soronogals sbetore 
the Board under Reference 120 - Chemicals, would be classified to 
headingee9 wy. -slahlcoibefatty gacids edo not feomeswithin elhesboarats 
derinitlonmror acid yoits sascverand 7; therétore, requiresiserarstc icons 
sideration. 


In Reference 120 - Chemicals, the producers of the mixed 
fattyeaeids <proposed wrates,.of Alb yoncapebakayee® peca aati eeter the 
products; of heading (5.109 and!-proposed «thatethese raves should 
generally apply to the individual fatty acids of heading 29.14. They 
stated: 


(1) Tariff Board Report, Reference No. 131, p. 53 
(2) Same, Reference No. 131, p. 73 
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"Fatty acids qualifying for entry under our interpretation of 
29.14 are not presently made in Canada, but know-how capacity 
and most facilities are available should a market develop. 

In most cases, if these types of acids are imported, they would 
directly compete with products now manufactured in Canada... 
According to our interpretation of Brussels Nomenclature, all 
fatty acids now made in Canada qualify for classification 
under Brussels heading 15.10. They are current items of 
commerce. Essentially pure fatty acids would qualify for 
classification under Brussels heading 29.14. While generally 
these are not commercially significant now in Canada, they may 
be so in the future. At that time they will compete with the 
products we make. For purposes of classification, we would 
suggest that essentially pure be interpreted to mean not less 
than 90 per cent of an individual monobasic acid. 


"As an example, commercial stearic acid is approximately 50 per 
Cenu.. palmitic, and. 50 per cent...sbearic, and would.be,clas— 
sified under Brussels heading 15.10. Should a product. be manu— 
factured containing not less than 90 per cent...palmitic then 
this would be classified under Brussels heading Benicar aly 


Fatty acids are used as intermediates in the manufacture of a 
wide variety of products, including soaps and detergents, rubber, 
Preeceesaile la Li CasOe ps, cess, Sdhnesives .piarmaceuvicals, cCocmetice 
and other consumer goods. This group of companies maintained that 
there is adequate production of fatty acids in Canada and that, con- 
PequchiLly ,@inere 15 No longer any need to.maintain end-use provisions, 
the principal means, by which these products may be imported into 
Canada at low rates of duty. The companies recommended that tall oil 
Tatuyweciasssnould “oe ineluded in the baskeL rate, under Brussels 
heading 15.10.(2 


This group of companies recommended that fatty acids should 
be Gitseplesat. raresior i>. p.¢.., BP. and 2O.p.c., MPN. saying thas 
these rates "are necessary to maintain a profitable and competitive 
fatty ee abe capable of expansion with the growth of Canadian 
markets. "3 They also recommended that duty-free entry of fatty acids 
under end-use items be eliminated and that "effective protection can 
best be administered by basket procedure." A The companies made 
a similar proposal with respect to a number of other end-use items not 
directly or entirely related to the fatty acids of heading 15.10. 

These others included: item 262, chemical compounds for removing water 
and salts from crude petroleum oils; item 270, oils for use in the con- 
centration of ores; item 664(1), crude glycerine for use in the manu- 
facture of refined glycerine; Extract item 711, hydrolized animal 
matter for use as a retarder for calcined gypsum; and item 851, mater- 
fale Por usesin, the mwanulaebure of synthetic rubber. *)The companies 
would continue tariff item 664(1), delete the extract of item 711, and 
restrict the other items to products "when of a class or kind not made 
in Canada."(5) 


(Se Peenecr ior. 0...00.5 Daryve? 
(meme, Vol. 160 sep. 9037 
(29 Dame, eVol7 660, 40.8 9038 
(2) Same, Vol. 60, p. 9039 
(5) 35ame,-Vol. 62, p. 9201 
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A spokesman for the companies said that rates of ore. Can, 
B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N. were necessary because of the cost advantages en- 
Joyed by foreign producers. These were said to include lower cost tal- 
low and supplies such as nickel catalysts and solvents; lower Prevent 
costs in the U.S.A., and economies of scale because of donger runs. In 
addition, the spokesman suggested that "Foreign producers now enjoy a 
significant portion of the Canadian market by virtue of their lower 
costs and our ineffective tariff protection. "(1 


The ineffective tariff protection was said to stem in part 
from duty-free entry or lower rates of duty associated with end-use 
tariff items. 


An assessment of these disadvantages and needs is very diff- 
icult to make with any precision because of a number of complicating 
factors. The extent of substitutability of one fatty acid for another 
was the subject of much discussion, partly in terms of the various 
grades of one product such as stearic acid or tall oil fatty acid, and 
partly in terms of the interchangeability in use of one acid for an- 
obheret) ine this” latter regard, for example, there was considerable dis- 
cussion about the extent to which tall oil fatty acid was competitive 
in use with other fatty acids. An important disadvantage for some uses 
was said to be the resin acid content, the presence of unsaponifiables 
and the colour of tall oil. Apart from stearic acid, tall void Mracu, 
acids are the only ones for which imports appear to be substantial. 
Some of the imports, moreover, were said to be necessary in order to 
obtain particular grades or types of ratty acid. 


With respect to stearic acid, it was noted that imports from 
Australia had come to account for about one third of total imports. 
The Australian product was said to be lower in price than that from 
Canadian production, or from the U.S.A., with a consequent depressing 
effect on market prices in this country. The situation with respect to 
stearic acid is discussed further below. However, it might be noted 
that imports of stearic acid are mainly from the U.S.A., and enter 
under item 215 for which the M.F.N. rate is 124 p.c. 


The incidence of freight cost is difficult to measure, and 
no detailed information on it is available to the Board. Most of the 
Canadian market, however, is in Ontario and Quebec, and the fatty acid 
producers are located in Ontario. It would seem, therefore, that over 
a substantial portion of the Canadian market the producers in Canada 
Should enjoy a freight cost advantage. 


The fatty acids listed in the proposal by the fatty acid 
producers were: 


Castor fatty acids Tallow fatty acids 

Coconut fatty acids Hydrogenated tallow fatty acids 
Hydrogenated coconut fatty acids Stearic fatty acids 

Corn fatty acids 12-hydroxy stearic acids 
Cottonseed fatty acids Soyabean fatty acids 

Linseed fatty acids Palm fatty acids 

Mixed fatty acids Palmitic fatty acids 

Oléie fatty acids Tall-oil fatty-acids 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 60, p. 9038 
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Stearic acid came before the Board as commercially the most 
important of the fatty acids, with the possible exception of tall oil 
facty acids. Ihe request by the producers of fatty acids for rates of 
> 0-c. 5 b.r.y eo pcs, U.P SN. has “been noted above; ‘three other sub— 
missions dealt specifically with stearic acid. These are discussed 
below. 


Commercial stearic acid, as a naturally occurring mixture in 
tallow, contains approximately 45 per cent stearic acid and 55 per cent 
palmitic. When hydrogenated, the product may contain 60 or 70 per cent 
stearic acid. 


The Rubber Association of Canada noted the use of stearic 
acid in the production of rubber goods and estimated that consumption 
"in the Canadian rubber industry averages at least 3,000,000 pounds 
valued at approximately $300 , 000 annually .1"(1 The Association said 
teas stearic 2Ci0 [Or Usetin whe rubber andustry would be entered under 
item 215 at rates of Free, B.P. and 123 p.c., M.F.N. Although the 
Association stated that the rubber industry's requirements of stearic 
acid are purchased almost entirely from Canadian producers, it main- 
tained that the increase in rates suggested by the Industry Committee, 
Loreen, ber. a 20 pce, oP .N. -Pecould resubt’ in an; appretiabre 
increase in the rubber industry's costs of production...the rubber in- 
dustry is hard pressed to meet severe and steadily mounting import com- 
petition and cannot afford to be burdened with additional cost 
handicaps. t(< 


Polymer Gorporation Limited listed oleic acid and sveari.c 
acid as two products in which it was interested under end-use item 851, 
which permits free entry of materials for use in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber. The fatty acid producers estimated that about one 
million pounds of stearic acid are used each year in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber, and suggested that item 851 apply only to goods not 
made in Canada. 


The Candle Manufacturers Association of Canada presented a 
submission to the Board on stearic acid. Although the presentation was 
made in terms of the single product, the spokesman for the five comp- 
anies previously mentioned expressed the opinion that the product used 
by the candle makers is actually the commercial grade and, as such, is 
a mixture of Tatty scids properly classified under heading 15.10. This 
opinion was based partly on the fact that the candle makers use some 
Canadian-made product which is not the single, chemically defined pro- 
duct. The seven candle makers represented in the joint brief were: 


by pede larseon, Lod. Montreal, Quebec 
Eloi Baillargeon Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 
Will & Baumer Candle Co. Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 
J.E. Mailloux Ltd. st. John, Quebec 
J.L. Lasnier Regtd Longueuil, Quebec 
J.B. Lasnier, Pere Enr. Levis, Quebec 

o Hivest, -nr. Montreal, Quebec 


(1) “Transeript,. Vols 61, p. 9166 
(2) Sane, Vols ol, p46 9.67 
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The members of the Association, in 1960, used about 170,000 
pounds of stearic acid, valued at about $93,000. Of this amount, about 
55,000 pounds were imported (valued at about $8,000) and some Lycee 
pounds were of domestic origin with a value of about $15,000. (1 Thugs 
the average value of the Canadian material was about 13 cents a pound, 
and that of the imported, about 143 cents a pound. Their spokesman 
said that the members use Canadian material when they can, but that 
sometimes they had to use stearic acid imported from the U.S.A. because 
the Canadian product did not meet their specifications. On the other 
hand, the domestic manufacturers of the acid maintained that their pro- 
duct resulted from carefully controlled procedures and that any inade- 
quacy stemmed from the lack of proper controls by the candle makers. 
The candle makers said that they use the acid from the U.S.A. in 
preference to Canadian or Australian acid in spite of its higher price. 


In 1963, the latest year for which data are available, most 
imports of stearic acid were from the U.S.A.; about one third of the 
total was from Australia and minor quantities came from the U.K., 
Belgium and Luxembourg. Duty was paid on imports from the U.S.A. at 
the rate of 12.5 per cent, indicating that imports from that country 
were not entered under end-use item 215a for making candles or crayons, 
but under item 215, for other uses such as noted above by the rubber 
industry. The average value of imports in 1963 was 11 cents per pound 
and in 1964 it was 16 cents per pound. The Canadian published price 
for stearic acid, distilled, triple pressed, in 5-ton lots delivered 
in Ontario and Quebec in January, 1963 was 202 cents berm pounds Geis 
probable that these prices do not refer to comparable grades of acid. 
The Candle Manufacturers Association of Canada requested the continua- 
tion of the duty-free provisions of tariff item 2l15a on stearic acid 
when for use in making of candles or crayons. 2) No representation on 
crayons was heard. 


Harchem Limited made a statement, on behalf of the five 
Canadian fatty acid producers, on 12-hydroxystearic acid. The com- 
mercial product was said to be 87 per cent hydroxystearic acid, the 
balance being stearic acid. As a mixture of acids, the company sub- 
mitted, it is classified by B.T.N. heading 15.10, and should receive 
the same rates of duty as other fatty acids under that heading.(3) The 
chemically defined product is classified by heading 29.16, and the 
company noted the possible applicability of that heading. 


Naugatuck Chemicals mentioned cocoanut fatty acids with respect 
to the company's general statement that "We take no issue with the rates 
which are being proposed to you by the producers of these materials, 
provided that the Board also recommends those rates which will be 
proposed to you for the products which we manufacture." 4.) 


Hercules Powder Company (Canada) Limited, as the only Cana- 
dian producer, made a presentation on the subject of tall oil fatty 
acids. The company pointed out, as previously noted, that these cur- 
rently are entered into Canada under tariff item 585a and that, if this 
item were brought within the terms of the Reference, tall oils as well 


(3) Same, Vol. 61, p. 9161; Vol. 66, p. 10089 
(4) Same, Vol. 60, p. 8892 
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as tall oil fatty acids would be included. In this event, the company 
requested continued duty-free entry of the tall oil, which it uses as 
the raw material for refining into tall oil fatty acids. The company 


Ssvaved that there 18 an insufficient economic supply of crude tall oil 
from Canadian kraft paper operations, partly because not all of the 
paper companies recover crude tall oil and partly because of the dis- 
tances involved in getting tall oil to the Hercules plant from some of 
the kraft paper mills. Moreover, crude Canadian tall oil was said to 
contain a much higher proportion of unsaponifiable material than some 
Supplies available fromthe U.o.4.. Crude Canadian tall .oil, for ex— 
ample, was said to contain as much as 30 per cent unsaponifiables com- 
pared with possibly 10 per cent in some U.S. products. Hercules Powder 
also produced from tall oil, in addition to the fatty acids, distilled 
tall oil, rosin, light ends and pitch. All of these except rosin are 
offered for sale; the rosin is used captively by the company to make 
rosin size for the paper industry. The rosin was referred to as of co- 
product interest to une company. 


Thescompany further requested the Board to recognize the ex— 
isvencesot ditferent grades of tall oik fatty-acids and to set tariff 
rates on the basis of grade. For any grade, as specified by rosin con- 
tent, coloum and unsaponitiable .content. that is not made in Canada, 
the company suggested the continuation of duty-free entry; for grades 
that vare:madie in Canada.it suggested ratesiof (15 puc.5 BuPAand-2@ pct, 
M.F.N. In support of this proposal, the company submitted that: 


"The commercial fractionation of tall oil cannot be considered 
a complete separation to its chemical components but rather a 
relinmne process in. watch the compositions of the resulting 
producho Gilmer rrom thaw or the criginal material mainly in 
the relative percentage of the components... 


"The particular specifications,of each fraction or grade of 
tall. oil fatty acids determine its end use and value...While 
each consumer attempts to use the least refined grade possible 
because of its concomitant lower price, there are many Large 
volume uses where the most highly refined grades are required 
by the technology of the consumer... 


We, therefore, believe that each of the various grades should 
be considered as a separate item of commerce." 1 


Harlier in the hearing, the spokesman had noted that com- 
mercial tall oil fatty acids were known to contain anywhere from 40 per 
cent rosin acids to less than one per cent rosin acid. 


No precise tariff specifications were suggested for different 


grades of tall oil fatty acids. However, it was stated that only one 
grade was made in Canada. The situation at the time of the hearing in 


1961, was described by the spokesman for Hercules Powder Company (Canada) 
Limited in the following way: 
"Thus far, our Burlington plant has successfully produced 
commercial quantities of tall oil fatty acids as low as 4 per 
cent in rosin content. A few runs containing only 1 per cent 
rosin have been made at a prohibitively low yield. We have 
not yet, however, been able to match the imported grades of 
lightest colour and lowest content of unsaponifiable in either 
1 per cent or 4 per cent rosin grades. Furthermore, we are at 
present uncertain that production of a grade containing less 
than 2 per cent unsaponifiables and less than 1 per cent rosin will 


(iWiranscript, Vol..62, p. 9276 
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prove practicable in our present equipment. If our further 
efforts in this direction are, successful, 1b 1s envirely 
possible that we will utilize present facilities and current 
supply of crude tall oil to produce this grade even at aa 
expense of current production of less refined grades .w(l 


The company's product was said to be about,91l per cent fatty 
acids: “bn addi tlonnto ihe "rosin acid, reterreds to Uie=stacemen.. Une 
product would contain unsaponifiables. 


The three grades made by the U.S. company were described as 
containing respectively one, four and five per cent rosin acid. The 
spokesman noted that, in exporting a product containing less than five 
per cent rosin acid to five countries using the Brussels Nomenclature, 
thew Se company found thalsroun or, the. countries: cleageti ted cuiie 
product: under heading 15.10, while the ‘other-classiftied the same 
material under heading 38.05. 


Hercules Powder indicated that two thirds of the Canadian 
market in 1959, was for the fatty acid containing one per cent rosin 
acid which was not made in Canada. The company indicated that it had 
requested that tall oil fatty acid containing 10 per cent or more 
rosin should be ruled made in Canada. The spokesman proposed that all 
tall oil fatty acids containing 90 per cent or more of fatty acids 
could be regarded as not made in Canada in substantial quantity, and 
he proposed duty-free entry for these. 


At a later hearing on tall oil, in November, 1962, the spoke- 
spokesman expressed the matter in the following manner: 


"We suggested the Duty free rates be continued on any grade 
of tall oil fatty acids specified by rosin content colour 
and unsaponifiable content until such time as made in 
Canada." ; 


The spokesman went on: 


“soon we will be straightened away as to what products we 
are definitely going to make in Canada for a long while, 
at which time briefs will then be given for application 
for made in Canada status. We haven't urged that state 
as yet, so that we continue on the same basis as we 
recommended before, that the duty remain free." 2 


Any products that become ruled made in Canada would be 
auicable,-tnder the conipany *s" proposal, ato i>" p.c, Bir, "ee" pec. 
MEN. 


Considerable discussion arose concerning the classification 
of the products in terms of their content of fatty acids, rosin acids, 
unsaponifiables and colour designation. The above quotation refers to 
the last three mentioned specifications, but the standards of the 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 62, p. 9281 
(2) Sante, “Vols lope. 15/2 
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American Society for Testing and Materials (ASTM) refer to the fatty 
acid content. These standards were more generally accepted by the 
parties at the public hearing on tall oil. The ASTM standards for 
tall oil fatty acids are given in the following terms: 


"The class of products generally containing 90 per cent or 
more fatty acids obtained by fractionation of crude tall oil. 
The Tatty acids are a mixture of oleic and linoleic acids 
with lesser amounts of saturated and other unsaturated fatty 
acids. The remainder consists of rosin and neutral 
materials, (1 


It will be noted that this definition is expressed mainly in 
terms of the minimum fatty acid content, although it refers also to 
Liersource of the garry acids. Nobv“all mixtures of Patty acids and 
the relevant other materials, therefore, would meet these specifi- 
cations. As noted above, Hercules Powder produces at Burlington, 
Ontario, a product that exceeds the minimum fatty acid content of this 
defini vlon. 


Because of the competitiveness which they considered that 
tall om iatvy acids had’ withother fatty acids, the five’ producers of 
other fatty acids proposed that tall oil fatty acids which met the 
above Cyne snouldyperduitabletay- 15 p.e.5 Bir. 20° prc, 

Me ene 


The Canadian Manufacturers of Chemical Specialties Associa- 
tion submitted that tall oil fatty acids are tall oil. The Associa- 
Tiron. eueeested"thattrefined tall oil ancludes, at one -extreme, va 
product which is high in rosin acid content as opposed to fatty acid 
content and, at the other extreme, a product having a high percentage 
of fatty acid as opposed to rosin acid. "At these extremes and in 
between the* product ac tal leoilyet There’ is no Pine between tall orl 
end. tel], oct rary Cacid..“Talivorl tatty ‘acid is tali-oit.".') The 
Association maintained that tall oil fatty acids should contain at 
least 99 per cent of fatty acids "or the product cannot be used as a 
true tall oil fatty acid because of high rosin, sterol and unsaponifi- 
able content.'"(3) As a result, the Association proposed that tall oil 
Spica oul fatty acids; with: 99 per cent or Less Tatty acid eontent 
be permitted duty-free entry into Canada. 


Three companies that are members of the Chemical Specialties 
Associations were associated, at the later hearing on tall oil, with a 
somewhat different proposal submitted by four companies. These were: 
Cartier Chemical Company, Limited, Lachine, Que.; the R.N. Hollingshead 
Corporation of Canada Ltd., Bowmanville, Ont.; Dustbane Manufacturing 
Company Ltd., Ottawa, Ont.; Tennant Smith Limited, Toronto, Ont. The 
proposal by these companies was that tall oil with a fatty acid content 


(1) American Society for Testing and Materials, Standard Definition 
of Terms Relating to Naval Stores and Related Products; ASTM 
Designation: D804-63, Philadelphia, Pa.; Transcript, Vol. 104, 
p. 15696-7 

(2) Transcript, Vol. 104, p. 15752 

(3) eameyerel. 62, p. 9328, 9330 
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of at least 94 per cent be duty-free. The companies submitted that 
"The Canadian Chemical Specialty Manufacturing Industry cannot acquire 
from any Canadian fatty acid producer a product made in Canada that 
can be substituted for the particular specification of Tall Oil Fatty 
Acid which they Leetesete rT) 


The Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association submitted 
a brief on those tall oil fatty acids used by its members in the 
manufacture of alkyd resins for use in paint. The acids used by this 
industry were said generally to contain 4 per cenu, 13 per center 1 
per cent rosin and to have a colour value which meets certain specifica- 
tions. The Association said that none of the tall oil fatty acids 
within this range is made in Canada and that the industry's require- 
ments are imported from the United States. Annual consumption, for 
captive use and for sale to other paint companies, was said to be 
approximately 4 million pounds. The Associationts recommendation was 
as follows: 


"(a) A satisfactory description for tall oil fatty acids 
designed for alkyd resin use be established 


(b) Until such time as they are commercially available from 
domestic sources, these grades of tall oil fatty acids be 
dutiable at rates of zero per cent B.P. -- zero per cent 
M.F.N. under B.N. chapter 15.10...1(2) 


The spokesman for the Association expressed the opinion that 
the members would experience no difficulty if the various forms of 
tall oil, including tall oil fatty acids, should remain classified as 
they now are, under tariff item 585a. He said: 


"Our concern is more that there is a category of product 
which is known as fatty acids, these being chemicals, and 
should, for example, Brussels Nomenclature be adopted and 
taken in its entirety, and if chapter 15.10 were included, 
but excluded from that chapter were the tall oil fatty 
acids, this wouldn't be logical; it wouldn't be recog- 
nizing the facts so far as the chemistry of these products 
are concerned. "(3 


At the hearing on tall oil in November, 1962, five companies, 
basically importers, recommended that tall oil and tall oil fatty acids 
remain duty-free under tariff item 585a, or be listed, duty-free, under 
an item like B.T.N. heading 38.05. The companies are: Apco Industries 
Limited, Leaside, Ont.; Drew Brown Limited, Toronte...Ont wLaVveuenmas 
Chemical Company Limited, Downsview, Ont.; Standard Chemical Limited , 
Toronto, and Tennant Smith Limited, Toronto. The companies suggested 
that: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 104, p. 15785 
(2) Same, Vol. 62, p. 9346 
(3) Same, Vol. 62, p. 9354 
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"These products cannot be duplicated in their entirety for 

a number of important applications by a similar combination 
of mixed Fatty Acids, and unsaponifiables with the addition 
of a greater or smaller amount of rosin."(1 


The spokesman for the companies stated that: 


"Unfortunately, to date, the Hercules Powder Company in 
Burlington have not been in a position to produce the 
quality to meet many higher standards."(2) 


It will be noted that, although the companies referred to 
certain high quality grades that were not made in Canada, their pro- 
posal for duty-free entry was for all tall oil and tall oil fatty 
acids, and was not confined specifically to products not available 
from Canadian production. They did observe that the Canadian producer 
likely would seek protection on products or grades of products as they 
became made in Canada. 


The five producers of other fatty acids did not agree with 
the statement that tall oil fatty acids had an important range of uses 
which depended upon unique qualities. The discussion suggested that 
in many instances the demand for the tall oil fatty acids rested upon 
price considerations. 


Charles Albert Smith presented a statement which referred to 
the company as a leading importer of tall oil for resale. The company 
proposed that sg existing duty-free provisions of tariff item 585a be 
left unchanged. 3) 


In summary, the expressions of interest, apart from those on 
Valor a feneraliy, favoured the classification of mixtures of Tatty 
acids with a free fatty acid content of not more than 90 per cent by 
weight of any single fatty acid to an item like heading 15.10 of the 
Pree licmeediviere 16 present, JO per cent, or more of a4 single chemically 
Oelined fatby 2cld, Tie classitacation should be under an item like 
heading 29.14. Although some fatty acids are ruled "made in Canada" 
for Customs purposes, those which would qualify under heading 29.14 
were said to be generally not made in Canada. The mixed fatty acids 
which would qualify under heading 15.10 are made in Canada and satisfy 
by far the largest part, more than 80 per cent (including tall oil 
fatty acid) of Canadian requirements. The Board recommended, in its 
report on Reference No. 131, that acid oils of vegetable origin with a 
tree [avLy acid. content, of less than 90 per cent be dutiable at rates 
of Pree, D.F.,.and 10 p.c., M.F.N. This recommendation probably would 
cover a substantial portion of Canadian production of vegetable 
products also known as "mixed fatty acids". Some of the consumers, 
however, use products of higher purity of a single fatty acid that 
could be regarded as separately defined fatty acids of B.T.N. heading 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 104, p. 15790 
(eecame.. Vol. LOL, p. 15791 
(3) Same Vol. 62,%p. 9357 
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29.14. The producers of mixed fatty acids in Canada, although not 
generally providing products of the purity of a single fatty acid, 
proposed ratbesyot 5) pee? nb. Ps Ge2Olpr co. scieraNeaererathesproeducesvol 
heading 29.14 as well as for those of heading 15.10 because of the 
competitive nature of these products: 


The producers of mixed fatty acids in Canada did not indicate, 
in any detail, whyathehpropesediratassom oto. Chme unm ecoup.c. . Mor aN. 
were appropriate specifically for the products of heading 15.10 or 
those of heading 29.14, though they did suggest that the Canadian pro- 
ducers were at a cost disadvantage. Many consumer interests indicated 
that duty-free entry should be continued; some suggested that this 
could be accomplished by continuation of the present end-use items. 


As noted in some detail above, the situation with respect to 
tall oil fatty acids is different. from that for other Watty ‘acids. 
The: proposals, un the main, were [that takh omliiproeducta with tat atty 
acid ;contentiet. 90 sper oor. or more be classified in an item like 
heading 15.10 -of the .BJTN. 5 “and cthatieproducts witha elower fatty acid 
content be classified) invanitem Mike heading 36 .OSwaihates tor tl Sapiee. 
B.P., <0 pic., M.FLN. were proposed for tall oil fatty acics by the 
five producers of other fatty acids and were proposed for any grades 
made in Canada by the one producer of tall oil fatty acids, with duty- 
free entry for, other grades. » Some consumers and some importers: pro~ 
posed duty-free entry, to be achieved, by some proposals, by 
retention of existing item 585a. 
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POLYACIDS AND THEIR ANHYDRIDES, ACID HALIDES, 
ACID PEROXIDES AND PERACIDS, AND THEIR HALOGENATED, 


SULPHONATED, NITRATED OR NITROSATED DERIVATIVES — B.T.N. A7el5 


The Brussels Nomenclature divides the chemicals of this 
heading into two groups; the first, Acyclic Polyacids, includes oxalic 
acid, succinic acid, adipic acid, maleic acid and maleic anhydride 
while the second, Aromatic Polyacids, includes phthalic acids and 
phthalic anhydride, 


A large number of the chemicals named in the course of the 
hearings were in a group collectively known as plasticizers. These 
are dealt with later in this section, 


In 1962, the value of shipments of all chemicals of this 
heading was in excess of $10 million, slightly more than 6 per cent of 
the value of shipments of the chapter as a whole. However, in addit-— 
ion to sales, some of the products have substantial captive use, far 
greater in magnitude than the market. Adipic acid, phthalic anhydride 
and the plasticizers as a group were the most significant materials in 
the heading. 


ADIPIC ACID 


Nhe, Product, Industry and Market 


Adipic acid occurs as colourless to yellowish crystals or 
crystalline powder, It is soluble in alcohol and ether, slightly 
soluble in water, Only one grade exists: technical, 99.5 per cent 
pure, 


In the manufacturing process, air oxidation converts cyclo- 
hexane to a mixture of cyclohexanol and cyclohexanone, and this mixture 
is further oxidized with nitric acid, under controlled conditions of 
temperature and pressure, to adipic acid. Another process, not used in 
Canada, differs from this mainly in the use of acetic acid with a catae 
tVyeumintiphace.or nitric acid. 


Adipic acid is made in Canada only at the Maitland, Ontario, 
works of Du Pont of Canada Limited. The first sales from the company 
plant were in 1954. Du Pont and Chemstrand are the major producers in 
the United States (210 and 200 million pounds per year capacity, re- 
spectively in 1962) and there are three other producers in the U.S.A. 
with capacities, in 1962, of 20, 25 and 30 million pounds annually, for 
a total capacity in that country of 485 million pounds. The capacity 
of the Canadian plant is "considerably larger than some of the American 
producers and considerably smaller than some of the others."(1) Domes— 
tic capacity was said to be adequate to satisfy the entire Canadian 
demand. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 65, p. 9692 
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Over 95 per cent of the adipic acid produced in Canada is 
used captively by Du Pont in the manufacture of the nylon 6/6 inter- 
mediate at Kingston, Ontario,(1) A similar high proportion is used 
in the United States for the same purpose, In Canada, the remainder 
is used in plasticizers and some other minor uses; in the U.S.A. these 
minor uses include synthetic lubricants, alkyd resins and food and 
pharmaceutical applications, 


It is only for uses other than in nylon intermediates that 
adipic acid is imported. Although separate import data are not gener-— 
ally available for this commodity, it was made clear at the hearing 
that the votume imported is negligible, Similarly, although Du Pont'ts 
presentation noted that the acid is exported from Canada, no statis-— 
tical data are published, However, both imports and exports have been 
insignificant in comparison with Canadian production and use, Du Pont 
did suggest that there was a threat of competition from imports result— 
ing from a world-wide over-capacity in production facilities. 


The spokesman for Du Pont of Canada said that adipic acid in 
Canada has been priced at about the same level as in the United States, 
allowing for the rate of exchange between the currencies of the two 
countries. To avoid frequent price changes in response to slight move-~ 
ments in the rate of exchange, the Canadian price was said to be, gen- 
erally, slightly below the U.S. price, As shown in the following table, 
the prices in the Du Pont presentation are somewhat below the published 
Canadian prices, and the published Canadian prices, in all but two years, 
have exceeded the U.S. price, Contractual arrangements might very well 
account for the lower than published prices. 


Adipic Acid Prices, Canada and the United States, 


1959-65 
CANADA Usoens 
Published Submitted 
- Cdn. cents per lb. - Uo. 
1909 S2t20 30.6 30.7 Beene 
1960 32825 30.6 Shige’) Braye 
1961 Deen BO.6 — 29. 0-eSe 7 PA? eG, 
1962 Bese. Deo 2730 
1963 326 BARD A7ee 
1964 B26 BIS 29.20 
1965 Zoe Sly areas] 


Conversion of $U.S. to $ Canadian at annual average noon rates of 
exchange; Canadian prices, truck load delivered, Ontario and Quebec ; 
U.S. prices, car loads, delivered 


Source: Canadian published, Canadian Chemical Processing; Submitted, 


Transeripu,, Vol. 65, 9p. Goole Uso, prices, Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 65, p. 9691 
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Tariff Considerations 


Adipic acid is named in tariff item 923 which allows free 
entry into Canada when the acid is imported by manufacturers of syn- 
thetic resins, for use exclusively in the manufacture of synthetic 
resins, in their own plants. 


Du Pont of Canada Limited, the only company appearing before 
the Board with a presentation on adipic acid, recommended rates of 25 
p.c., B.P, and 30 p.c., M.F.N. The company made a general submission 
on nylon intermediates and nylon salt; the arguments are dealt with 
more fully with some of the intermediates of heading 29.22. The com 
pany argued that, because by far the larger part of adipic acid is 
used to make nylon intermediate chemicals and only a relatively small 
part is used for other purposes, the Vb duty should be based on 
the need to protect nylon intermediates, Provection is needed a1 
was said, against potential competition from imports from countries 
where there is large over-capacity and where costs of production are 
lower. 


The overwhelming share of adipic acid is made and used in 
Canada by Du Pont in making nylon intermediates; less than 5 per cent 
is traded commercially for other purposes. If a competitor company 
wished to produce nylon 6/6 by importing the intermediates, it would 
have to obtain, in addition to adipic acid, hexamethylene diamine with 
which to react adipic acid to make nylon 6/6 salt. It could, alter- 
natively, import the salt. The submission by Du Pont was that similar 
protection should apply at all stages of nylon production in order to 
ensure than any company establishing facilities to produce nylon end- 
products had an incentive to secure its materials from Canadian pro- 
duct von, 


This argument presupposes that there is an inducement to 
import in the absence of such rates of duty. This inducement might 
arise because of higher prices in Canada resulting from higher costs 
of production or from distress selling abroad, or it might arise be- 
cause of corporate relationships which resulted in using imported 
supplies even though the price of the Canadian product was no higher, 
Canadian prices, for large quantity purchases, do not appear to be 
higher than U.S, published prices though, of course, sales may be made 
in the U.S.A. at prices below those published. Du Pont of Canada did 
express concern about the availability of nylon salt or intermediates 
at distress prices because of world over-capacity. This factor is 
potentially present, in the short-run, for a wide range of products 
because of the way in which increments are added to capacity. No 
direct relationship was drawn between the proposed rates of duty and 
the over-all disadvantage, through time, which the company thought 
existed, 


The company admitted that the price of adipic acid for other 
uses, in particular plasticizers, might be allowed to rise under the 
protection of the Tariff. Substitution of other plasticizers would 
operate to prevent such a rise, The proposed tariff would, however, 
give added advantage to the existing nylon producer, by helping to 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 65, p. 9682 
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ensure that other producers of nylon 6/6 or its end-products obtained 
the salt or the intermediates from Du Pont of Canada, or bore the nece 
essity of higher cost imports or the heavy capital cost of producing 
the intermediates. The company stated that its objective was to 
secure the market not to raise prices, 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
adipic acid, recommending some end-use treatment for chemicals used in 
the manufacture of pharmaceutical products. The Association suggested 
that’ rates: of Free,’ B. Pe.’ and” 15%p.cy, MF oNo=snould apply wien, uhe 
chemicals are not made in Canada and that, when they are made in Canada, 
raves OL Pops. ,eber. ald co peers ist «Ne Sour apply. 


PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 


The product is a white crystalline material solidifying at 
134°C; produced by the catalytic oxidation of naphthalene or orthoe 
xylene. It is sold normally in flake form in eighty pound bags or as 
a liquid in special tank cars or trucks. It has been produced in 
Canada since 1941 when the plant of Dominion Tar and Chemical Company 
began operation; that plant has been very substantially enlarged by 
three expansions and, in addition, the other producers have begun 
operations. 


At the time of the hearing, phthalic anhydride was made in 
Canada by Dominion Tar and Chemical Company Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
and by Reichhold Chemicals Canada Limited at Ste. Therese de Blainville, 
Quebec. In addition, W.R. Grace and Company has announced plans to 
have a 25 million poundseper-year-plant in operation at Cornwall, 
Ontario. Part of the company's production was reported to be for 
captive use in the manufacture of plasticizers, but the company was 
expected to be in 4a position to sell a considerable part ol, its ouLpin, 
Reichhold Chemicals uses some of its output captively, while Dominion 
Tar produces for sale. Most of the consumption is in the Toronto and 
Montreal areas, With a market estimated at 24 million pounds, Reiche 
hold Chemicals placed its capacity at 5 million pounds, and estimated 
that of Dominion Tar and Chemical at 13 million, leaving a shortefall 
of approximately the amount imported in 1960 and 1962. In addition, 
as noted below Dominion Tar exports phthalic anhydride. The shortage 
of capacity at that time was confirmed by the spokesman for Dominion 
Tar who noted that some of the companyts naphthalene had been pros 
cessed in the U.S.A. and the phthalic anhydride returned to Canada. 
In 1961, the company was, however, in the process of a substantial 
plant expansion, 


The Canadian market of 24 million pounds in 1961 would have 
a commercial value of nearly $4.3 million. About 70 per cent of the 
phthalic anhydride is used in the production of synthetic resins, 
principally alkyd resins, and most of the remainder is used to make 
plasticizers. Both of these uses have increased very appreciably since 
1961. In 1963, just over 9 million pounds were imported, valued at 
$883,000. In 1964, imports amounted to 15.5 million pounds valued at 
$1.7 million. 
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Imports of Phthalic Anhydride, 


1959-64 


Year 1000 lb. $000 $/1b. 
1959 7,248 972 134 
1960 7, 660 1,428 .186 
1961 12, 609 PDO 178 
1962 ook 767 » 106 
1963 9,257 883 095 
1964 Le pee 703 .110 


Source: D,.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports 


Although, through the years imports have come from many 
countries, in 1963 and 1964 they originated almost entirely in France 
and the U.S.A.; in 1964, France supplied 8.6 million pounds, valued 
at $877 , O00 and the Usa... 6.3 million pounds, valued at $749,000, 
In 1964, all but 522,000 pounds of the imports entered duty-free. 


The average value of imports in 1964, therefore, was about 
ll cents per pound, somewhat higher than in 1963, but well below the 

published prices of earlier years, as contained in the table 

below. Dominion Tar and Chemical said, with respect to the situation 

in 9s Pienets 


"imports of phthalic anhydride represent roughly half of our 
present sales volume, If our production had been limited to 
the low level, represented by our share of the Canadian market, 
our unit cost of production would rise to the point where the 
whole operation would be uneconomical. We have managed to 
avoid this situation by operating at full capacity and export- 
ing our surplus to the United Kingdom, where as a Commonwealth 
country we enjoy a substantial measure of duty protection, "(1) 


In 1961, the U.S.A, imported some 200,000 pounds of phthalic 
anhydride from Canada, valued at $46,000; this decreased to about 
60,900 pounds in 1962 with a value of $9,678. Data for subsequent 
years are not published separately, nor are data on exports to the U.K. 


There also were said to be substantial imports into Canada 
of phthalate esters as plasticizers. 


The company maintained that the prices in European countries 
which export to Canada do not represent fair competitive conditions 
because of subsidies and other trade arrangements in those countries. 
Ocean freight rates also were said to favour inbound shipments. The 
brief noted, too, the instability of prices and supplies from these 
sources, Reichhold Chemicals said "the unrestricted imports from 
Japan, Italy and some other western eae countries creates tremen-~ 
dous fluctuations in the price structure," 2) In 1964, more than half 


DP eirenscript w Vol, 65,ep. 9703 
(2 Same, Vol.’65, p. 9739 
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the imports were from France and about 44 per cent from the U.S.A, 

A table of price comparisons was given to demonstrate the instability 
of prices of imports; at times, from 1963 to 1965, the published 
price in the U.S.A. has been as low as 8.5 cents and 9 cents per 
pound, 


Price History, PhthalicsAnhydride, 
Selected Years, 1951-65 


Year Domestic Price U.,o,. Price Imports 
- cents per lb. - 


1951 204 21i, Up to 34 
1953 18 202 Li Say 
1955 19 194 nhs scl 
1958 15z 21 13% ms La, 
1959 ieee ry Pen 11g - 134 
1960 deena A Kiges® 23 1 6p 
1961 AZ te 20) pepe pol 20,180 
1963 (July) 12 114 gi(a) 
1965 (Jan. ) 13 11 11fa) 


(a) Average annual value of imports, 1963: and 1964 


Source: For the years 1951-61, Transcript, Vol. 65, p. 9704, 9705; 
for the years 1963, 1965, Canadian Chemical Processing, 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, D,.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports 


Phthalic anhydride is named in tariff item 923 which allows 
free entry into Canada when the product is imported by manufacturers 
of synthetic resins for use exclusively in the*manufacture of syne 
thetic resins, in their own factories. This use was said to account 
for most of the imports and Canadian production. When it is to be 
used for other purposes it may be entered under tariff item 711 at 
VeateceOt Loppre. wu be bande Capsc se Mar Ns 


The Dominion Tar and Chemical Company Limited, in comparing 
tariff item 923 with item 921, pointed out that tariff item 921 pro- 
vides free entry for material of a kind not produced in Canada to be 
used in the manufacture of synthetic resins and said that "Tariff 
item No, 921 thus obviates any requirements for item 923 in the cir-— 
cumstances of the original purposes for which tariff item No. 923 was 
introduced. "(1) 


One difference in the two tariff items is, of course, the 
restriction in item 921 to "not-made"™ materials, Dominion Tar noted 
that the antecedent to tariff item 923 had been introduced in 1934 
when the listed materials also were not made in Canada. The company 
recommended "raves oF “duvy "Ol > pace Bol sw anG ec) ie eeieie ck Or 
phthalic anhydride, and expressed the opinion that the Canadian con- 
sumers would benefit from a more stable supply and price situation. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 65, p. 9700 
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The spokesman for Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, as a purchaser of 
phthalic anhydride, confirmed the desirability of having a domestic 
source of supply that is reliable in terms of price and quantity. 
These rates were considered to be necessary to safeguard Canadian 
producers against a possible recurrence of the import situation of 
the mid-1950's., 


Reichhold Chemicals (Canada) Limited endorsed the submission 
by Dominion Tar and Chemicals, and drew attention to the fact that 
other materials (pentaerythritol, maleic anhydride, glycerin, soya 
fatty acids, propylene glycol and styrene) used as raw materials in 
the production of alkyd and polyester resins are now dutiable under 
tariff item 711 and said "We therefore consider that phthalic ydride 
should fall entirely within the scope of tariff item No. 71 eC This 
chemical was included in the list submitted by the Canadian Pharmaceue 
tical Manufacturers Association for which, as noted below for other 
chemicals of the heading, an end-use proposal was made, 


PLASTICIZERS OF HEADING 29.15 


Plasticizers were divided into primary and secondary types; 
the primary type is highly soluble in the resin to be plasticized and 
may be used as the sole plasticizer, while the secondary type is relae 
tively insoluble in the resin and is used, along with the primary 
plasticizer, to extend and cheapen the primary or to impart specific 
characteristics. 


As described by the submission of Monsanto Canada Limited: 


"the term "plasticizer! covers a very broad range of chemicals 
(usually liquids or solids with relatively low melting points) 
which, when added to synthetic resins or cellulose derivatives, 
imparts such properties as toughness, permanent flexibility, 
tensile strength, adhesion, gloss, water resistance, fire 
resistance, oil resistance and electrical properties. In ad- 
dition, plasticizers affect certain properties of the original 
polymer such as softening temperature permitting easier procese 
sing of the polymer into the end product desired."(2) 


It is characteristic of their formulation that there can be 
many plasticizers which differ in but minor ways and are to a large 
extent interchangeable. It was suggested that such minor differences 
are prompted by the opportunity to import, free of duty, plasticizers 
not identical to those made in Canada even though the domestic products 
are equally acceptable in use. At the time of the hearing in 1961 
there were reported to be four producers of plasticizers of the type 
classified by heading 29.15: Monsanto Canada Limited, Shawinigan 
Chemicals Limited, Howards and Sons (Canada) Limited and Canadian 
General Electric Limited. The first three presented submissions 
before the Board on plasticizers, Rohm and Haas Company of Canada 
Limited produces resinous plasticizers which are classified in B.T.N. 
Chapter 39. 


(1) Ueanacript vol, Cheap. 9/40 
(2) Same, Vol. 65, p. 9760 
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The market in Canada for plasticizers in 1961 was estimated 
at approximately 20 million pounds, increasing at about 7 per cent a 
year, and heavily concentrated in Ontario and Quebec. Imports of 
plasticizers were estimated at five or six million pounds per year, a 
high proportion of which was said to enter Canada duty-free. Total 
imports of all plasticizers, including rubber plasticizers identified 
in the import data for 1963 were valued at approximately $4.3 million. 
It is not known what portion of these would be classified under Boren e 
heading 29.15, but imports of plasticizers derived from phthalic acid, 
most of which probably would be under heading 29.15, were valued at 
$1.7 million in 1963; imports of blends or types not specifically 
identified amounted to $760,000; some of these undoubtedly would be 
products classified by heading 29.15. Prices of phthalate-type plasti- 
cizers were reported to be about 25 cents a pound, and of some adipate 
plasticizers, about 40 cents a pound, 


70 to 80 per cent of total plasticizer consumption was said 
to be in hot processing techniques of resin manufacture, mainly of 
polyvinyl chloride resins. It was observed by the spokesman for 
Shawinigan Chemicals that the plasticizer content of a typical vinyl 
compound is in the order of oneethird of the whole composition, In 
addition, the preparation of surface coatings offers a substantial 
market, 


The plasticizers are made in a batch process, frequently by 
reacting an alcohol with an acid, using a catalyst, to form an ester, 
Most raw materials are available from Canadian production, though some 
acids are not made in Canada and are imported, 


Monsanto Canada Limited makes, at La Salle, Quebec, a range 
of primary plasticizers as esters of dibasic acids. The company re— 
ported that its annual capacity for plasticizers of all types was 12 
million pounds. Those noted in the brief for heading 29.15 are as 
follows, (M) signifying those ruled made in Canada: 


rhitheavates 


di-(2-ethylhexyl)  (M) 
diisooctyl (M) 

diisodecyl (M) 

butyl 2-ethylhexy] 

butyl isooctyl 

butyl isodecyl 

di (n-octyl, n-decyl)  (M) 
ditridecyl  (M) 


Adipates 


di-(2-ethylhexyl) (M) 
diisooctyl (M) 

diisodecyl (M) 

di (meoctyl, n-decyl)  (M) 


Azelates 


di-(2-ethylhexy1) 
diisooctyl 


59 
Maleates 
dibutyl  (M) 
Fumarates 


dibutyl  (M) 


Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, in its brief on plasticizers, 
listed 10 which it manufactures, in addition to mixtures of plasti- 
cizers, These are: 


dibutyl phthalate  (M) 

butyl 2-ethylhexyl phthalate 
di-2-ethylbutyl phthalate * 
di-2-ethylhexyl phthalate 
diisooctyl phthalate (M) * 
2-ethylhexyl nedecyl phthalate 
diisodecyl phthalate (M) * 
di-2-ethylhexyl adipate (M) * 
di-2—ethylhexyl azelate ~* 
di-2-ethylhexyl sebacate 
mixtures of plasticizers 


The six marked with an asterisk were also listed by Monsanto 


Shawinigan Chemicals noted that the largest number of plastie 
cizers for synthetic resins are classified by heading 29.15. The bige 
gest use is in making elastomeric vinyl chloride compounds, in which, 
typically, as noted above, the plasticizer content may be inet her order 
Jof one-third of the whole composition, The company listed a number of 
desirable characteristics in plasticizers, and divided the products 
into general purpose, having a good, all-round balance of properties, 
and plasticizers for particular applications where specific character— 
istics are stressed, Often a mixture of plasticizers is used, The 
company spokesman noted that the major plasticizers in heading eJeLD 
are made in Canada but that, although a number of the imported plasti- 
cizers might be of kinds not made in Canada, they compete directly 
with the plasticizers made in Canada. A spokesman for Howards and 
Sons noted that, in some instances, a plasticizer that was suitable 
for one purpose might be useless in another; in some instances, its 
use may be simply a matter of custom or cost. 


Shawinigan Chemicals! production of plasticizers is divided 
almost equally between captive use and sale, All of the plasticizers 
are made in the same equipment by varying the raw material alcohols 
and acids and the catalysts. Most materials are available from the 
company's own production or from other Canadian sources, The company's 
plant began production in 1948. 


The following plasticizers were listed by Howards and Sons 
(Canada) Limited, as products which it makes at Cornwall, Ontario. 
The five marked with an asterisk are also made by one or both of the 
other two producers from whom submissions were received. The products 
were said to be listed in approximate order of importance to the company. 
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The company began manufacture of plasticizers in Canada in 1953. The 
(M), as above, indicates a product ruled to be made in Canada, 


dicyclohexyl phthalate (M) 
dimethylcyclohexyl phthalate (M) 
dibutyl phthalate (M) * 
di-iso-octyl phthalate (M) * 
di-iso-decyl phthalate (M) * 
di-iso-octyl adipate (M) * 
dibutyl sebacate (M) 

glycerol triacetate 
di-methoxy-ethyl phthalate  (M) 


Tariff Considerations 


Many of the chemicals of interest to the companies making 
representations, when used as plasticizers, may be entered free of 
duty under tariff item 921; a few are entered under item 208t at rates 
of Free, B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. When they are made in Canada, the 
appropriate tariff item is 711, with rates of 15 DeGe, Dsl. and) 2Omp.cas 
M.F.N. Plasticizer blends are dutiable under tariff item 220a(4')- at 
rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. Monsanto noted that in 
practice, virtually all plasticizers are covered by tariff items 711 
or 921,"(1) 


Monsanto recommended that: 


"Nall ester plasticizers of Brussels heading No. 29.15 be 
considered of a class made in Canada and be dutiable at the 
heading rates of B.P. 15 per Cent, tere ieaeOsperscenl ses 

We would further recommend that plasticizers falling in other 
Brussels headings, ... also be dutiable at rates B.P. 15 per 
cent, M.F.N. 20 per cent, unless a case is established for 
individual named products that such products are used in sig- 
nificant quantities, are not made in Ca sre and are not com= 
petitive with products made in Canada, "(2 


Similarly, Shawinigan Chemicals Limited recommended that all 
phthalates, adipates, azelates, sebacates, fumarates and maleates in 
heading 29.15 should be dutiable at rates of Loupe Coy BPesandeeg fier, 
M.F.N, The company also said that competitive plasticizers falling 
under heading 29.14 or other headings, including mixtures or non- 
chemically defined plasticizers of heading 38.19, should have the same 
rates of duty as those requested for products of heading 29.15, 


The Howards and Sons brief suggested that the same rates of 
duty should apply: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 65, p. 9764 
(2) Same, Vol. 65, p. 9765 
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"[his company respectfully recommends that duty rates of 15 
per cent —- 20 per cent -- 25 per cent be applied to the 
product enumerated in this brief. It further recommends 

that these rates of duty apply to all plasticizers coming 
within the scope of Brussels item No. 29.15 and specifically 
to all phthalic, adipic, sebacic, maleic and azealic esters, 
We also request that plasticizers, whether or not rendered 
chemically or physically different from the chemically defined 
plasticizers of chapter 29 by blending, admixture, dilution 

or other means be accorded the same tariff treatment when they 
fall under B.N. 38.19. In this way it is hoped that importers 
of plasticizers will be required to justify any entry at less 
than heading rates by standards which we believe the original 
"class or kind' ruling was intended to secure. (1 


Among domestic producers, a principal cause for concern about 
import competition, therefore, was the substitutability among plasti- 
cizers, To a very large degree, one plasticizer was said to be as 
effective as many others for a specific purpose. This fact enables 
foreign manufacturers to make a product which differs in only minor 
respects from those made in Canada and to export it to Canada duty-free, 
as being of a kind not made in Canada. Hence the domestic manufacturers? 
requests for duty protection on plasticizers generally. As stated by 
Monsanto Canada Limited: 


"Canadian producers are presently offering a wide range of 
plasticizers meeting the requirements of all major end uses. 
The major proportion of imports could readily be supplied by 
Canadian manufacturers, either in the form of the exact chem-— 
ical or a functionally equivalent chemical."(2 


Similar views were expressed by Howards and Sons and by 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Pursuing the same thought, Howards and Sons! 
Drrete caig: 


"As we have stated ... some of the reasons given by importers 
for using particular imported plasticizers are of doubtful 
validity. We suggest that if plasticizers, or plasticizer 
blends bearing trade names, were subject to the same duty as 
plasticizers ... with recognizable names and structures, 
Canadian users might find that they could, after all, replace 
the blended or adulterated or diluted imports with domestic 
manufactured products ... It is our contention that the re— 
quirements for most of these imported has could be 
filled by Canadian-made plasticizers." S 


In commenting further on this matter with respect to the proe= 
posed rates of duty, the spokesman for Howards and Sons observed that 
"a duty of 20 per cent on imports from M.F.N. countries would provide 
a sufficient margin between our costs and the duty—paid selling prices 
to enable us to sell in our own market at a margin of profit which 
would provide a satisfactory return on investment and the means for 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 65, p. 9862 
(2) Same, Vol. 65, p. 9765 
(3) Same, Vol. 65, p. 9861 
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research and future development. Without protection this cannot be 
done."(1) 


Shawinigan Chemicals did not consider that the proposed 
rates should be defended as an arithmetically precise level of the 
protection needed at a particular time, but as a level of protection 
under which chemical production in Canada could generally withstand 
import competition. 


The Rubber Association of Canada expressed an interest in 
the following plasticizers for use in the manufacture of synthetic 
resin products for the rubber industry; the (M) and asterisk have the 
same meaning as in the previous listings: 


benzyl butyl phthalate 
dibutyl sebacate (M) * 
dinonyl phthalate 


For the above three chemicals, the Rubber Association of 
Canada proposed that free entry be continued under both B.P, and M.F.N. 
Tariffs when the chemicals are for use in the manufacture of synthetic 
resin products and as long as they are of a kind not made in Canada. 2) 
A spokesman for the Industry Committee noted that the Rubber Associ 
ation had not claimed that the plasticizers couid now be replaced’ Dy 
any materials that were made in Canada, or were uncompetitive with 
Canadian—made plasticizers, 


OTHER PRODUCTS OF HBADING 29.15 


Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Company, 
included phthalic anhydride in a list of five chemicals in which it is 
interested as a consumer, The company said: 


MWe take no issue with the rates which are being proposed to 
you by the producers of these materials, provided the Board 
also recommends those rates which wea be proposed TO you Wor 
the products which we manufacture." 3 


The other chemicals of this heading mentioned by the company in this 
res pecu (were: 


di-2-ethylhexyl maleate 
maleic anhydride 
tetrachlorophthalic anhydride 
fumaric acid 


Two chemicals on this list, maleic anhydride and fumaric acid 
were the subject of a submission by Monsanto Canada Limited, which also 
included maleic acid, Monsanto makes all three chemicals in Canada 
although the maleic acid is produced only as an intermediate in the 
manufacture of maleic anhydride and is not marketed. At the time of 
the hearing in 1961 these were new products to the company. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 65, p. 9862 
(2) Same, Vol. 65, p. 9875 
(3) Same, Vol. 64, p. 9525 
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The company said that it had sufficient Capacity to meet 
the Canadian demand for maleic anhydride and that, while it had facil- 
ities for making fumaric acid, they were not at that time adequate for 
the demand, The brief noted, too, that in the United States installed 
capacity is much in excess of demand, 


Competition was said to come from imports from several foreign 
countries. In 1963, imports of fumaric acid amounted to about 2.1 
million pounds, valued at some $281,000 and in 1964, about 2.5 million 
pounds valued at $306,000. Data on the other chemicals are not availe 
able. 


These products, to a great extent interchangeable, are used 
in the manufacture of polyester and alkyd resins, in paper size, and in 
agricultural chemicals. 


Although maleic anhydride and fumaric acid are both made in 
Canada, only the former enjoys a made-in—Canada status in the Tarict, 
When maleic anhydride is used to make chemicals to control fungi, weeds, 
insects, rodents or other plant or animal pests it may be entered into 
Canada free of duty under all Tariffs under tariff item 7913; when for 
other uses it may be entered under tariff item 711 at rates of Hag ore 
B.P, and 20 p.c., M.F.N. Fumaric acid may also be entered free of duty 
under item 791 or free under item 921 when for use in making synthetic 
resins; more generally it may be entered under tariff item 216 at rates 
of Free, B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N, The same tariff items apply to maleic 
acid but this may also be entered duty-free under tariff item 9235.48 ian 
enumerated article, when for use in making synthetic resins, 


Howards and Sons (Canada) Limited requested duty-free entry 
for sebacic acid until it is made in Canada. The company uses the acid 
in the manufacture of plasticizers. 


Pfizer Company Limited listed the following chemicals in 
which the company has an interest as a potential producer: 


ammonium oxalate 
ferric potassium oxalate 
ferric sodium oxalate 


These chemicals are currently imported under tariff item 208t 
at rates of Free, B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N. The company's recommendation 
said: 


"We have no objection to exceptions on these items, provided 
that the exception is appropriately qualified so that the 
heading rates will apply if and when we manufacture.'(2 


Another chemical in which Pfizer Company expressed interest 
is oxalic acid; the company, the only manufacturer in Canada at the 
time of the hearing, has its plant at Cornwall, Ontario, where oxalic 
acid was recovered from a raw material imported from the parent corpor- 
ation in the U.S.A. It is a powerful organic acid used in metal cleane 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 65, p. 9863 
(2) Same, Vol. 63, p. 9490 
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ing compositions (removing rust and scale from internal combustion 
engines) and used also for bleaching wood and leather. The Canadian 
market at the time of the hearing was said to be for approximately 

1.2 million pounds annually, of which most is supplied by imports. 

In 1963, imports amounted to 1.08 million pounds, valued at $150,000. 
Oxalic acid is named in tariff item 208q, under which it may be. imported 
at rates of Free, B.P. and 73 p.c., M.F.N. The company, in recommend— 
ing ratesvofil5 p.c., B.P. and 20°pic., M.P.N.= said: 


"NOur experience with oxalic acid is evidence of the need for 
rates of 15% B.P. and 20% M.F.N. on chemicals made in Canada 
and highlights the need to eliminate tariff items which pro- 
vide for admission of chemicals at rates below the 15 = 20 
level without qualification as to 'made in Canada! status. "(1) 


The Board has since been advised that the company no longer 
makes oxalic acid in Canada, and the company requested that its brief 
be withdrawn, 


Submissions were made by W.J. Bush and Company Limited and 
W.J. Bush and Company (Canada) Limited concerning succinic acid, 
dibenzyl succinate, diethyl succinate and calcium succinate. These 
chemicals were reported to be not made in Canada, but were imported 
from the U.K. Succinic acid is imported under tariff item 216 and the 
others under item 208t; both of these items carry rates of Free, B.P. 
and 15 p.c., M.F.N. The companies recommended that these rates should 
be continued until the chemicals are made in Canada, at which time 
rates of 158p.ee; By PeCande20"pses, “MN IFON. *shoulldvapply. 


Canadian Titanium Pigments Limited submitted a brief to the 
Board covering dibasic lead stearate and dibasic lead phthalate; the 
former was dealt with under B.T.N. heading 29.14 and the company said 
that, while most of its brief was written with reference to dibasic 
lead stearate, the comments apply alee! to other stabilizers, specie 
fically to dibasic lead phthalate. Dibasic lead phthalate is now 
ruled made in Canada and is dutiable under tariff item 711 at rates of 
15) pecs; BePavande20 pcs, iy PN melhesos raves enc recommended by the 
company. 


Canadian Industries Limited submitted a brief on dimethyl 
terephthalate which is used in the manufacture of a polyester resin, 
polyethylene terephthalate, which, in turh, is used to make a filament 
yarn known as terylene. Dimethyl terephthalate is not made in Canada; 
it is imported from the U.S.A. by the only user, O.I.L. Although it 
is made in Britain, the unavailability of supplies and the economics 
of obtaining the product from the U.K. were said to prohibit its ime 
portation from that source. It is imported free of duty under tariff 
item 921, and the company requested that free entry be continued until 
such time as the product is made in Canada, noting that terylene must 
compete in use with cotton and wool which may be entered into Canada 
free of duty, and that imposition of the heading rates of 15 p.c., B.P., 
20 p.c., M.F.N., proposed by the Industry Committee, would impose a 
very significant additional cost on the manufacture of terylene. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 63, p. 9470 
(2)'Same,” Vol. 65 gop. 
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Lubrizol of Canada Limited made a submission under this 
heading on a "high molecular weight organic acid" which is currently 
imported under tariff item 220e at rates of Free, B.P. and 5 Deow 
M.F.N. The nature of the acid was not made apparent, nor were any 
data presented,\1) The tariff item is concerned with materials, of a 
class or kind not made in Canada, for use in the manufacture of addi-+ 
tives for heating, lubricating and fuel oils, The suggestion was made 
at the hearing that the product might more properly be classified as 
anwoLl additive under B. T.N.. heading 38.14, under which heading the 
company proposed rates of 15 p.c., B.P., 20 DeCe, MiFN. for the addie 
tives which are made in Canada. This proposal is dealt with under that 
heading. 


At the hearing on pesticides, in November 1962, a group of 
seven manufacturers of pesticides made a proposal concerning a list of 
biologically active materials, among which were dimethyl phthalate and 
pyrethrin If, for use in the manufacture of pesticide formulations. 
The companies were: 


Poo. nOward, Chemical Co, «Ltd. Orangeville, Ontario 
Allied Chemical Services Ltd. Calgary, Alberta 
Chipman Chemicals Ltd. Hamilton, Ontario 
Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Ltd. Lachine, Quebec 
Manchester Products Ltd. Galt, Ontario 
Niagara Brand Chemicals Burlington, Ontario 


Green Cross Division 
Sherwin Williams Co, of 
Canada Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 


The companies proposed: 


"The signatories of this brief share the view of the Chemical 
Industry Committee that, when a biologically active chemical, 
now on Appendix II, is made in Canada, it should become subject 
to the duty rates which have been recommended for the appro— 
priate B.T.N. pean) 


The proposal was based on the belief that a duty on biologi- 
cally active materials, not made in Canada, would increase the prices 
of pesticides to Canadian users without producing offsetting advante 
ages for any segment of industry. 


The Ganadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association sube 
mitted to the Board the following list of chemicals used by its members 
in the manufacture of pharmaceutical products and recommended that some 
endeuse treatment be adopted for these chemicals. The Association recome 
Mendel suiau raves o1 free, BoP. and 15 p.c., MY N. apply wien the 
chemicals are not made in Canada, unless otherwise provided for, and 
that the heading rates proposed by the Industry Committee (15 ere Se ey 
and 20 p.c., M.F.N.) apply. when they are made in Canada. The chemicals 
in the present heading to which this proposal applies, the more impor- 
tant marked with an asterisk, are: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 65, p. 9876 
(2) Same, Vol. 108, p. 163323 
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adipic acid 
ammonium oxalate 
diethyl ethylmalonate 
diethyl oxalate 
diethyl phthalate 
diisobutyl phthalate 
ferrous fumarate ~* 
maleic acid 

maleic anhydride 
sodium oxalate 
succinic “acid 
succinic anhydride 
phthalic anhydride 
potassium oxalate 


Fine Chemicals of Canada Limited proposed that end-use items 
875a and 880p be combined and the wording and sense enlarged to elim— 
inate the restriction to use in the manufacture of specific antibiotics. 
The combined item would allow the duty-free entry of any chemical ree 
agent or raw material, not made in Canada, used in the manufacture of 
an antibiotic for human or animal medicine. This proposal applied to 
succinic anhydride, said to be not made in Canada but nthe by the 
company for use in making chloramphenicol, an antibiotic. 1 


(1)Transcript, Vol. 79, p. 12112 
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ALCOHOL-ACIDS, ALDEHYDE-ACIDS, KETONE-ACIDS, PHENOL-ACIDS AND OTHER 
SINGLE OR COMPLEX OXYGEN-FUNCTION ACIDS, AND THEIR ANHYDRIDES, 
ACID HALIDES, ACID PEROXIDES AND PERACIDS, AND THEIR HALOGENATED, 

R_NITROSATED DERIVATIVES — B.T.N. 29.16 


This heading refers to carboxylic acids which contain one or 
more of the relevant oxygen functions. The heading is divided, in the 
Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature, into four subegroups 
as follows> 


(A) ALCOHOL=ACIDS, ACYCLIC AND CYCLIC: these contain both the alcohol 
function and the acid function, each of which may react 
according to its own nature, the alcohol giving ethers and 
other derivatives and the acid giving salve, eSuere, etc. 
This group includes such acids as lactic, malic, tartaric, 
citric, gluconic and phenylglycollic. 


(B) ALDEHYDE-~ACTDS, KETONE-ACIDS: the aldehyde acids contain both 
the aldehyde group and the acid group while the ketone-acids 
contain both the ketone group and the acid group. 


(C) PHENOLeACIDS: these are cyclic (aromatic) acids which contain 
both the acid group and one or more groups (0H) in the 
nucleus: 


(D) OTHER SINGLE OR COMPLEX OXYGEN-FUNCTION ACIDS: this group includes 
anisic acid and piperonylic acid, 


Most of the chemicals brought to the attention of the Board 
under this heading are used in making pharmaceutical products, many 
having, in addition, uses in foods; a few are used in making herbicides. 


In 1962, the value of shipments of this group of chemicals 
was just over $4.5 million, less than three per cent of the value of 
shipments for the chapter as a whole. 


In its introductory statement, the Industry Committee noted 
that all chemicals currently of commercial significance had been dealt 
with in the submissions which the Board had received, and that any 
other chemicals within the heading should be dutiable at the general 
ravesiproposed,. 15. -p.Ges, BaPs and 20 p.c.,’ MPN, 


Lactic: Acid 


Bowmans Chemicals Limited and W.J. Bush and Company (Canada) 
Limited submitted proposals concerning lactic acid. This chemical, 
not made in Canada, is used as an acidulant in food such as pickles 
and jams, as a water conditioner in the brewing industry, in leather 
tanning and in cellulose film manufacture, In 1963, about 545,000 
pounds, valued at some $142,000, were imported; in 1964, imports 
amounted to 673,000 pounds, valued at $178,000. Over the years, most 
imports have come from the United Kingdom; other major sources of supply 
are Holland and the U.S.A. Over 90 per cent of the market was said to 
be in Ontario and Quebec, 
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Lactic acid currently may be imported under tariff item 216 
at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. Bowmans Chemicals Limited 
requested that "existing rates of duty and of British Preference 
should be retained for lactic acid...t\l1) These rates should be applic-— 
able until the product is made in Canada. Similarly, W.J. Bush and 
Company (Canada) Limited proposed that the existing rates of duty on 
lactic: acadishouldrapply. unbal Git Gigemade Aim Canada, at which time 
rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. would be appropriate, As 
noted below, lactic acid was included as one of the more important 
chemicals in a list submitted by the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufac-— 
turers Association; the rate proposals were the same as those of the 
companies already mentioned. 


Citric Acid 


Citric acid is made in Canada by Sturge (Canada) Limited and 
by the Kemball Bishop Division of Pfizer Canada Limited. Although it 
occurs widely in nature, particularly in citrus fruits, the bulk of the 
citric acid now used is obtained by fermenting sugar by—products with 
special strains of bacilli. In Canada it is made from imported calcium 
citrate, an intermediate which apparently cannot economically be manu-— 
factured in Canada. The process involves acidifying calcium citrate 
with sulphuric acid, concentrating the liquor and crystallizing the 
acid crystals. Production of citric acid began in Canada in BS peeing! ii 
is widely used in the food, beverage and pharmaceutical industries. It 
has, in addition, industrial uses in making alkyd resins, lacquers and 
adhesives as well as in cleaning and pickling metals and in the decon- 
tamination of atomic waste. Other acids are substitutable in some uses, 
but are generally higher in price. 


In March 1965, the published price of citric acid in the 
United States was 294 cents per pound; no Canadian price was published, 
However, at the time of the hearing in October, 1961, the Canadian 
price was said to vary from 27 cents per pound delivered in Ontario 
and Quebec 53 31 cents per pound in Saskatchewan, f.o.b. Regina and 
Saskatoon, (2 The price at that time was said to have been reduced 
because of the threat of low-priced imports, The price of 26 cents per 
pound for truck load lots, in 1961, was lower than that reported for 
the U.S.A. (28 cents), one cent higher than that reported for the U.K, 
The spokesman for one company said that he was under the impression 
that citric acid was being offered from Belgium as low as 18 cents per 
pound, and it was the possibility of imports from that country which 
was the company's principal concern. There was no particular concern, 
at the time of the hearing, over potential imports from British prefer— 
ential sources, Consumers in Ontario apparently use about 70 per cent 
of all citric acid used in Canada. Quebec is next with about 20 per 
cent and the balance is distributed throughout the other provinces. 


Import and export data are not available, and data on pro- 
duction in Canada are not available in public form. At the public hear 
ing a spokesman for one of the producers suggested that Canadian con- 
sumption would be less than ten million pounds; the consumption accounted 


(GR Transcript, Vol. 66, p. 9890 
(2) Same, Vol. 66, p. 9900 
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for in published data is well below this amount, being about 3 million 
pounds in 1962 and 3.5 million pounds in 1963, Thus, the value of 
citric acid used probably is less than $2 million, There are exports 
of citric acid, though they are small in relation to Canadian consump- 
tion. The spokesman for Pfizer Canada Limited said imports were small 
because of lower Canadian prices and the provision of customer service: 


"Hitherto our prices in relation to the landed prices of 
foreign material have effectively prevented significant 
imports. The probability of several new citric acid plants 
being built in various parts of the world, however, has 
resulted in a large Kuropean exporter of the material 
drastically reducing his prices, We believe this move is 
designed to head—-off excessive expansion, It does, none- 
theless, place the severest strain on our operations, (1 


And added: 


Mweeprovade acid te their [the customers / particular speci- 
fications; ... There is short delivery. and there isn't the 
same necessity for carrying stocks,'"\< 


Gitric acid currently is imported into Canada under tariff 
ieee sll aw Paves, Om i> p.c., BoP. and 20 p.c,, M.F.N. Both manutac— 
Citrersmne questo tabegeolycO p.c., B.F “and 25°p.c., -MJE.N. ~~ In support 
ofthese rates jw Piizer ‘said: 


tit is our belief that an additional 5 per cent tariff M.F.N, 
will enable the company to carry on through the present de- 
pressed price situation, offering an assured domestic source 
of this important chemical to Canadian users. (3) 


Sturge, in recommending the same rates, noted that a one-time world 
shortage had become a surplus and additional protection of the Canadian 
market is necessary. 


As noted below in greater detail, citric acid is on the list of 
chemicals used by the members of the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manuface 
turers Association, for which some end-use consideration was requested. 


Calcium Citrate 


Calcium citrate is not made in Canada; it is, however, used 
in Canada in making citric acid. It has no other known use, The 
Canadian manufacturers of citric acid import most of their supplies 
from the United Kingdom. The currently applicable tariff item is 208t, 
with rates of Free, B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N. Both importers proposed 
that these rates should remain unchanged until the chemical is made in 
Canada, at which time rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N, should 
apply. Monocalcium citrate in a water slurry for use in the manufacture 
of citric acid and its salts may be entered free of duty under tempor- 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 66, p. 9925 
(2) Same, Vol. 66, p. 9934 
(3) Same, Vol. 66, p. 9926 
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ary item 216f. The possibility of Canadian production from sugar by- 
products was noted at the public hearing. As noted below in greater 
detail, calcium citrate is on the list of chemicals used by the members 
of the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association and for which 
the Association requested end-use consideration, 


Sodium Citrate 


Sodium citrate is made in Canada by Sturge (Canada) Limited 
and Pfizer Canada Limited; the capacity of these two plants was said 
to.be.in excess of Canadian demand. It is used.as «an emulsifier in 
processed cheese and in ice cream, in carbonated beverages -and in 
pharmaceuticals, It finds an application, also, as an anti-—coagulant 
in blood transfusions and in plasma processing. Imports and exports 
are small; imports in 1963, mostly from the U.K., amounted to about 
2,000 pounds, valued at $1,000. Sodium citrate is currently imported 
under tariit atem./11 at yrates oF Jo.p.c.a,2,). Bande O 1p. Cane te 
As an anti-coagulant, sodium citrate might be entered duty-free under 
tariff item 206c(2). Both companies recommended that the rates of duty 
should remain unchanged from their current level, it being noted by 
oat re ial domestic production is "not threatened by foreign competi- 
tion sitll 


Sturge (Canada) Limited included sodium citrate dibasic in 
its remarks on sodium citrate, Similarly, Pfizer Canada Limited 
included potassium citrate in its brief on sodium citrate. The company 
said that potassium citrate is used almost exclusively in making 
pharmaceuticals and foods. MImports are "very small."(2) It is entered 
into, Canada,under taritr atem/l).ab raves ol W5. pec ey Bel Geandye2O pac. 
M.F.N. and Pfizer recommended that these rates be left unchanged, say- 
ing: ‘There would appear, therefore, to, bé« nor case.fon disturbing the 
existing duties applicable to these chemicals and we are not aware of 
any request to do so."(3) 


As noted below, tripotassium citrate and trisodium citrate 
are on the list of chemicals used by the members of the Canadian 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, for which some end-use con- 
sideration was requested, 


Other Chemicals of Heading 29.16 


Pfizer Canada Limited submitted a brief on a number of chem- 
icals which the company imports for resale and for its own use. They 
are not made in Canada, although Pfizer said that it might manufacture 
some of them at some time in the future. When they are made in this 
country, the company suggested that they be dutiable at rates of 15 
peco, BJP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., but until that time the company proposed 
that. rates of Free, B.P..and) 15 p.c., M. FN.» should, applyim, Generally, 
rates, of Free, BY, and «l5op,cs,)tt.t.l..currentdiy: are applicable: to 
these chemicals under tariff item 208t. However, tartaric acid crystals 


‘any Transcript, Vol. 66, p. 9894 
(2) Same, Vol. 66, p. 9957 
(3) Same, Vol. 66, p. 9958 
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and cream of tartar in crystals are dutiable under tariff item 2080 
at rates of Free, B.P. and 10 p.c., M.F.N. The chemicals mentioned in 
Pfizer's proposal are: 


ammonium gluconate 

calcium gluconate 

ferrous gluconate 

magnesium gluconate 

manganese gluconate 

potassium gluconate 

sodium gluconate 

tartaric acid 

potassium bitartrate (cream of tartar) 
potassium sodium tartrate (Rochelle salts) 


As noted below, calciun, ferrous, and sodium gluconates, as 
well as tartaric acid and potassium sodium tartrate, are on the list 
of chemicals used by the members of the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manu 
facturers Association and for which the Association requested some 
end-use consideration. 


Imports of sodium gluconate, in 1963, were valued at $220, 000; 
imports of tartaric acid, in 1964, amounted to approximately 609,000 
pounds, valued at nearly $169,000 and of sodium bitartrate, in 1964, to 
379,000 pounds, valued at $171,000. 


Fine Chemicals of Canada Limited proposed that end-use items 
875a and 880p be combined and the wording and sense enlarged to 6lin— 
inate the restriction to use in the manufacture of specific antibiotics, 
The combined item would allow the duty free entry of any chemical re- 
agent or raw material, not made in Canada, used in the manufacture of 
an antibiotic for human or animal medicine, This proposal applied to 
tartaric acid, mentioned above, which ao company imports for use in 
making chleramphenicol, an antibiotic, \1l 


Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Company 
Limited presented briefs on a number of agricultural chemicals used in 
the control of weeds and classified by heading 29.16. These included 
2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid (2,4-D) and its mixed butyl and iso-octyl 
esters. The derivatives of 2,4-D are used as herbicides for the control 
of broad—leafed weeds in cereal crops and pastures; in this use, the 
area of greatest consumption is in the prairie provinces, It is also 
used to control weeds on lawns, golf courses and roadsides, Naugatuck 
was reported to’be the only manufacturer in Canada of these chemicals, 
which are the raw materials for the formulators of the weed killers, 
The esters were said to be particularly valuable as herbicides because 
of their storage stability under freezing conditions, 


Naugatuck noted that, at the time of the hearing in October 
1961, the price of the mixed butyl ester of 2,4+D was lower in Canada 
than in the United States, quoting prices of $0.345 per pound in tank 
car quantities in Canada and $0.42 per pound in the U.Ss4., “though 
lower prices are likely available in the U.S.A. for large—volume con— 
tract purchases. The company said: "Prices to Canadian farmers have 
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always been competitive with U.S. prices and often 10 per cent less, (1) 
Early in 1965, the published Canadian price was 364 cents per pound, 
while that in the U.S.A. was 354 cents. 


The use of herbicides made from these products was said to 
have increased from 2.19 million pounds of 2,4-D acid equivalent in 
1948 to 6.13 million pounds in 1960. Naugatuck said that it "has ample 
capacity in its two plants at Edmonton and Elmira to produce ae than 
the present Canadian requirements for 2,4—D type herbicides.'\<) Some 
of the herbicides used in Canada are imported from the United States; 
these were said to have amounted to about 4 million pounds in 1960, 
valued at about $2 million. In 1963, imports of weed-killing prepara- 
tions or chemicals, 2,4—D and others, were valued at some $6 million. 
In 1964, imports of 2. L—D acid were reported separately at 933,000 
pounds, valued at $287, 600. Naugatuck Chemicals noted that products 
based on 2,4-D had been exported by formulators and said that, Cae 
is. every. indication that the volume of such sales will increase.™\3 


These chemicals may be imported under tariff item 219a(i) 
when in packages not exceeding. three pounds gross weight, at rates of 
Free, B,P. and 124 p. cy, Mok. Nimior ean lareer quantities, duty=free 
fe ped et 2 VSENGET |: or bree of duty under ‘tenon when imported 
as materials for use in making herbicides. 


Naugatuck proposed that rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 PeCe, 
M.F.N. should apply to imports of 2,4-D acid and on mixed butyl and isoe 
Ochy Li esters 4) Inesupport.of this proposal, the company said: 


"As we have stated previously, we could not maintain our 
position as a manufacturer of chemicals in Canada if placed 
under a competitive disadvantage caused by higher duty rates 
on raw materials, unless we receive commensurate protection 
for the products which we make.'(4) 


The same company submitted a brief on a similar chemical, 

2,4,5-trichlorophenoxyacetic acid (2,4,5-T) and its mixed butyl and) iso 
octyl esters, of which it is the only Canadian manulacturer. In “addi 
tion to killing weeds, these chemicals destroy small trees and brush; 
they usually are applied as a mixture with 2,4-D often beside railroads 
and highways to keep the area free from growth. Naugatuck said that the 
price of the isoeoctyl ester of 2,4,5-T in tank truck lots to Canadian 
formulators, at the time of the hearing, was about 80 cents per pound 
while the corresponding price in the U.S.A. was about $1.02 per pound 
and the spokesman noted that "Prices to Canadian industrial users ome 
consistently competitive and often 20 per cent lower than in U.S.A." BY, 
No Ganadian prices are published, but Naugatuck indicated that the price 
of the ester was about 85 or 90 cents a pound; in June 1965, the pub 
lishedepricevinathe mw oolse tors? »94,5-I in drums, car load lots, was 95 
cents per pound at works; for the iso-propyl beter the published price 
was $1.24 per pound. Sales of 2 34,5-I products by herbicide formulators 
have been generally about 300,000 to 600,000 pounds a year, on an acid 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 66, p. 9973 
(2) Same, Vol. 66, p. 9977 
(3) Same, Vol. A Pee 7ore 
(ie) Same, Vol. 66, p. 9979 
(5) Same, Vol. 66, p. 9998 
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equivalent basis. Import data are included in the four million pounds 
of products noted under 2,4-D; there have been exports of products 
incorporating 2,4,5-T, and these were expected to increase. 


The current rates of duty and the company's proposal and 
arguments were the same for 2,4,5-T as for 2,4-D. 


Naugatuck Chemicals also submitted a proposal on 2-methyl—4— 
chlorophenoxyacetic acid (MCP acid) and mixed butyl ester, MCP is 
usually applied as the mixed butyl ester or amine salt formulation for 
the control of weeds in oats, flax and on some pastureland; the deriv-— 
atives have a milder action than those from 2,4-D. Sales of MCP prod- 
ucts by formulators were reported to have been approximately 770,000 
pounds, MCP acid equivalent, in 1960. Published data on sales of MCP 
acid herbicides in 1964 were 1.7 million pounds, valued at $1.8 million. 
The price of MCP ester was reported at the hearing to be about 55 cents 
a pound, intermediate between that for 2,4-D and that for 2,4,5-T. The 
prices of MCP derivatives were said to be lower in Canada than in the 
ees 


MCP acid was not made in Canada at the time of the hearing; 
it is imported, usually from the U.K. or from Europe, The esters are 
made here by mixing the acid with the appropriate alcohol, in the 
presence “ofan acid cabalyst. 


Like 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T, MCP may be entered duty-free under 
tariff item /91 or 219a for use in pesticides. More generally, the 
acid may be imported under tariff item 216 at rates of Free, B.P., 15 
p.c., M.F.N.; the esters are dutiable at the same rates under tariff 
Toca oe. Me sccmpany proposed rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
M.F.N. for MCP and its derivatives for the same reasons as those ade 
vanced for the other herbicides. At the time of the hearing in 1961, 
Naugatuck Chemicals expected to be making MCP acid in Canada in the 
near future, but the Board has no information that production had begun 


by 1964. 


The Board heard two proposals concerning 3—hydroxy—2-naphthoic 
acid, also known as 2—hydroxy—3-—naphthoic acid and as beta oxynaphthoic 


acid, as well as by a number of trade names. The chemical is used by 
the pigment industry in producing coloured pigments and by the textile 
industry for fixing dyes. Not made in Canada, it is imported from West 
Germany, the U.K. and the U.S.A. Consumption by the manufacturers of 
pigment dyestuffs, at the time of the hearing, was estimated to be about 
25,000 pounds, valued at $18,000. The Canadian Color Makers Association 
and the Primary Textiles Institute submitted briefs on this chemical, 
proposing that it should be free of duty until it is made in Canada, at 
Which Time Iu siould. be dutiablie at rates: of 15 p.cin. BoP wandy20op.icw, 
M.FPLN. It is now entered free of duty under tariff item 203f when for 
use in the manufacture of coal tar dyes; its use in the manufacture of 
coloured pigments permits its entry under this item. No satisfactory 
substitutes were said to exist either in the pigment or textile use. 

The Color Makers Association, in requesting the continuation of free 
entry, suggested that the free rates should be applied "under the pro- 
visions of an end-use item,"(1) The spokesman for the Association, 
however, noted that when the chemical is made in Canada the heading 
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rates toDvL>tpievy bo. Pyeand: 20.p.om, MIP. Woesnoulg apply. wie, proposer 
by the Primary Textiles Institute was not confined to an end-use item. 


Three proposals came before the Board concerning acetylsali- 
cylic_ acid, a pharmaceutical chemical widely used in the preparation 
of pain-killing drugs. Not made in Canada, it is imported principally 
from the United Kingdom, but also from the United States and France. 
In 1963, imports of 1,549,000 pounds were valued at $912,000; in 1964, 
there were nearly 2 million pounds imported, with a value of nearly 
$900,000, or about 48.5 cents a pound. More than 60 per cent of the 
imports were from the U.K.; most of the balance was from the U.S.A. 
It is currently entered under tariff item 216 at rates of Free, B.P. 
and 15 p.c., M.F.N. All of the companies that made presentations, 
Charles E, Frosst and Company, John Wyeth and Brother (Canada) Limited 
and W.J. Bush and Company (Canada) Limited, proposed that acetylsali- 
cylic acid should continue to be dutiable under the rates that currently 
apply, at least while not made in Canada. In support, Charles E, Frosst 
noted the very wide use of drugs made from the chemical and pointed out 
that, if rates of TS 'pic., B.Pe and’20 p, Coy tsa Newere acopL cas Ec 
increased duty alone will add almost 15 per cent or $70,000 to the 
import value of A.S.A. The final cost to the consumer will be greatly 
in excess of this amount by reason of the costs and mark-ups at the 
various levels of distribution and i Sia teh (BS) The company also 
suggested that there seemed to be no reason to change the existing 
margin. of *prererence: 


In addition to acetylsalicylic acid, John Wyeth and Brother 
(Canada) Limited listed eight chemicals in which it was interested as 
an importer, These are listed below; concerning them, the company said: 


"There being no Canadian manufacture of these chemicals, an 
increase in duty rates would serve only to increase the costs 
and selling prices of those Canadian industries who must use 
these chemicals in their Canadian operations. 


"We submit that there should be no increase until such time 
as a substantial portion of Canadian requirements is available 
from Canadian production, "\< 


All of these chemicals are understood to be imported under 
tariifitem 208b'et rates fof Free, B.P. “and 15 p.c. Meal. “wathtic 
exception of acetylsalicylic acid entered under tariff item 216. 
Methyl salicylate may be entered as an essential oil under tariff item 
26ha at rates of Free, B.P. and 74 DeCe, Mol NS The spokesman Aor cae 
Industry Committee noted that the second product on the list, acetyl- 
salicylic acid with 10% starch granulation is a mixture used as a 
medicament and therefore, in the B.T.N., is properly classified under 
heading 30.03, It may be entered under tariff item 220(i) of the 
Canadian Customs Tariff at rates of 174 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N. 
The chemicals listed by John Wyeth were: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 66, p. 10056 
(2) Same, Vol. 66, p. 10058 
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acetylsalicylic acid 

acetylsalicylic acid with 10% starch granulation 
dioctyl sodium sulfosuccinate 

cyclandelate 

glycol monosalicylate 

methyl salicylate 

methyl p—-hydroxybenzoate 

n butyl p-hydroxybenzoate 

propyl p-hydroxybenzoate 


A number of the chemicals in this list were of interest to 
W.J. Bush and Company (Canada) Limited and W.J. Bush and Company 
Limited, of England. The chemicals in which these companies are con- 
cerned are noted below. None is made in Canada and W.J. Bush claimed 
to be capable of meeting Canadian demand from its production in the 
U.K. One of the group, ethyl methyl phenyl glycidate, is used in 
flavouring; the others have pharmaceutical applications. Acetylsali- 
cylic acid and lactic acid have been discussed above; mandelic acid 
and salicylic acid are imported into Canada under tariff item 216 at 
rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. The remaining chemicals on 
the lists are dutiable at the same rates under tariff item 208t. The 
companies requested that these rates should be continued until such 
time as the products are made in Canada, at which time they be dutiable 
avetewees Ol] Pon ieeg  D.rs ard 20) pics, Mer. 


Amyl salicylate, benzyl salicylate, ethyl salicylate, methyl 
salicylate and possibly ethyl methyl phenyl glycidate, in the follow. 
ing list, might also be entered as essential oils under tariff item 
264a, at rates of Free, B.P., 74 p.c., M.F.N.; this item is not part 
of Reference 120. Imports of salicylates were reported to be $50,000 
ip 963%. 


The chemicals listed by W.J. Bush and Company (Canada) Limited 
are: 


acetylsalicylic acid 
amyl salicylate 

benzyl salicylate 

butyl p—hydroxybenzoate 
ethyl p-hydroxybenzoate 
methyl p—hydroxybenzoate 
propyl p-hydroxybenzoate 
lactic acid 

mandelic acid 

calcium mandelate 
salicylic acid. 

ethyl methyl phenyl glycidate 


Those listed by W.J. Bush and Company Limited are as follows: 


ethyl salicylate 
methyl salicylate 
sodium salicylate 
dibenzyl succinate 
benzyl sodium succinate 
mendelates 
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The spokesman for the Industry Committee noted that the term 
'mendelates"' is "too general a term for the basis of an exception, and 
that if any exceptions for esters or salts of mandelate acid is to be 
created, they should be more specifically named." ir 


Hoffman-La Roche Limited submitted a proposal for diacetone— 
ketogulonic acid (DAG), which is not made in Canada but is imported for 
use in making synthetic Vitamin "C", otherwise known as ascorbic acid; 
the company was the only known importer. There is no other use for it 
and no substitute, and this company is the only Canadian producer of 
Vitamin "Ct, No data on production, imports or prices of Vitamin "Cc" 
are publicly available; there were said to be no exports. Competition 
from foreign producers of Vitamin "C" was said to be a factor with which 
the company had to contend, This chemical may be imported under tariff 
item 216 at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., or under item 216d, 
free of duty when for the manufacture of ascorbic acid. Hoffman-La Roche 
proposed that it should be free of duty until it is made in Canada, at 
which time it should be subject to rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
MoE ON. 


Canada Packers Limited expressed interest in a number of 
chemicals derived from the bile of cattle and hogs available from their 
slaughter-house operations, The chemicals manufactured from it are 
known as bile acids. The main bile acids derived from cattle are 
cholic acid and desoxycholic acid and from hog bile, hyodesoxycholic 
acid. They, in turn, are used as intermediates in manufacturing pharma— 
ceuticals such as cortisone and similar steroids as well as proprietary 
medicines. Canada Packers is the sole manufacturer of bile acids in 
this country. There is some import competition from the United States, 
but imports were said to be not of serious concern, The company's 
sales, in 1961, were at an annual rate of about $160,000, The company 
exports something less than 40 per cent of its production of dehydro- 
cholic acid: ? nea larger portion of the cholic and desoxycholic acids 
are exported. <) Two of the chemicals, dehydrocholic acid and desoxy- 
cholic acid, are dutiable under tariff item 711 at rates of 15 p.c., 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., while the others are dutiable under item 216 
at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. The company recommended 
rates of 15ep.c.5 BePsvandi20. p.c., MY. Nedibecauses cosinor production 
in the U.S.A. were said to be lower than in Canada. 


Two other tariff items have some relevance to bile acids. 
Tariff item 206e provides duty-free entry for animal bile for use in 
the manufacture of bile acids, and item 863 provides duty-free entry 
for chemicals for use in the manufacture of steroid derivatives, Bile 
acids might be imported under this item, but neither Canada Packers 
nor any other company expressed an interest in either item with respect 
to bile “acids, Item 206e ds not part of(meterencemi 20. 


The chemicals of interest to Canada Packers under this head— 
ing are as follows: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 66, p. 10062 
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shelicracid 

dehydrocholic acid 
desoxycholic acid 
hyodesoxycholic acid 

ny ocholic: acid 

3B hydroxy—A5—cholamic acid 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association sub— 
mitted a brief on a number of chemicals which its members either manu~ 
facture or use as raw materials. The Association's brief said: 


"The Association is basically in agreement with the Industry 
Committee on "Heading Ratest of 15 per cent and 20 per cent 
on 'Made in Canada’ products. However, we are opposed to 
any increase in the existing tariff structure affecting any 
chemical not made in Canada and used in the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical products, "(1 


More generally, the Association recommended that some end-use treatment 
be adopted for chemicals used by its members in the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical products, It recommended that rates of Free, B.P. and 
15 p.c.e, M.F.N. should apply when the products are not made in Canada 
and rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., when they are made. 

The list of chemicals in the present heading to which this proposal 
applies is as follows: bismuth salicylate is ruled made in Canada and, 
therefore, would be subject to the higher rates of the Association's 
proposal, 


*« acetylsalicylic acid 
QOmAcetylsalicylic acid 

* aluminum acetylsalicylate 
ammonium ferric citrate 
ammonium gluconate 
antimony potassium tartrate 
benzulne: acid 
bismuth salicylate, basic 
bismuth 3:4:5-trihydroxybenzoate 
bismuth 3:4:5-trihydroxy—2-lodobenzoate 
isoButyl p—hydroxybenzoate 

~ Cal enum Citrate 

* calcium gluconate 
calcium gluconate galactogluconate 

* calcium lactate 
Coleium lactate hydrous p.o..n.t. 
calcium lactobionate 

* calcium mandelate 
calcium salicylate 

* CLUriCc acid 
cyclandelate 

* dehydrocholic acid 
ethyl beta—3:4-dihydroxyphenylpropionate 
ethyl lactate 

* ferrous gluconate 

* gluconic acid 
glyceryl monoricinoleate 
m—Hydroxybenzoic acid 
P—Hydroxybenzoic acid 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 66, p. 9883 
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> lacbieracid 

* lithium citrate 

* lithium salicylate 
magnesium citrate 

* magnesium gluconate 
malic acid 
mandelic acid 
manganese citrate 

* manganous gluconate 
methyl pehydroxybenzoate 
methyl pehydroxybenzoate, sodium salt 
methyl parabenzoate 

* methyl salicylate 

phenyl salicylate 

potassium bitartrate 

triPotassium citrate 

* potassium gluconate 
potassium hydrogen tartrate 
potassium salicylate 

* potassium sodium tartrate 
propyl parabenzoate 
n=Propyl pehydroxybenzoate 
salicylic acid 
triSodium citrate 

* sodium gluconate 
sodium hydrogen tartrate 
sodium pehydroxybenzoate 
sodium lactate 

* sodium salicylate 
sodium tartrate 
strontium lactate 
5—sulphosalicylic acid 

* tartaric acid 
3:333—trichlorolactic acid 
3:3:3—trimethylcyclohexyl mandelate 
zinc glucoheptonate 


“is 


* Reported to be "more important chemicals" by members of the Associe 
ation 


A letter from Harchem Limited on 12—hydroxy stearic acid was 
also recorded at the hearing on B.T.N. 29.16. The submission, made on 
behalf of Harchem, Emery Industries (Canada) Limited, Canada Packers 
Limited, Lever Brothers Limited and Procter & Gamble Co. of Canada 
Limited, noted that the commercial form contained also stearic acid; 
they, therefore, associated l2ehydroxy stearic acid with the fatty acids 
of B.T.N. headings 29.14 and 15.10 and requested that it be considered 
bear BoINsd5.10.and, be accorded ‘rateslefolSonzowyyrek.s 20 p.c., 

a OA 


One of the above chemicals, benzilic acid, was brought to the 
attention of the Board by Charles E. Frosst and Company, who use it in 
making steroid derivatives. It is not made in Canada and is imported 
free of duty under temporary tariff item 863. The company noted that 
the protection of Canadian industry is not involved and suggested that 


il? 


the cost of these pharmaceutical chemicals should not be increased as 
a result of higher tariff rates. Its proposal was that tariff item 
863 be continued. (1) 


At the hearing on pesticides, in November 1o62yaereroup of 
seven manufacturers of pesticides made a proposal concerning a List of 
biologically active materials for use in the manufacture of pesticide 
formulations. The companies were: 


AH. Howard Chemical Co, Ltd. Orangeville, Ontario 
Allied Chemical Services Ltd. Calgary, Alberta 
Chipman Chemicals Ltd. Hamilton, Ontario 
Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Ltd. Lachine, Quebec 
Manchester Products Ltd. Galt, Ontario 
Niagara Brand Chemicals Burlington, Ontario 


Green Cross Division 
Sherwin Williams Co. of 
Canada Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 


The companies proposed: 


"The signatories of this brief share the view of the Chemical 
Industry Committee that, when a biologically active chemical, 
now on Appendix II, is made in Canada, it should become sub= 
ject to the duty rates which have been recommended for the 
appropriate B.T.N. meee oC) 


The proposal was based on the belief that a duty on biologie 
cally active materials, not made in Canada, would increase the prices 
of pesticides to Canadian users without producing off-setting advane 
tages for any segment of industry. The products under the presenc 
heading are: 


chloromethyl phenoxy butyric acid 
2,4—dichlorophenoxy butyric acid 

esters of 2,-4—dichlorophenoxy-butyric acid 
esters of silvex 

Mo es Ae Acad 

mecoprop 

silvex 


(1) ieanscript- Vols 78s p. 11952 
(2) Game, Vol, 108, p. 16332-3 
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SULPHURIC ESTERS AND THEIR SALTS, AND THEIR HALOGENATED, 
SULPHONATED, NITRATED OR NITROSATED DERIVATIVES - B.T.N. 29.17 


Many alcohols react with mineral and organic acids to form 
esters. If not all of the acidic elements of the inorganic polybasic 
acids are replaced in the reaction, the result is an ester-acid which, 
with appropriate treatment, produces a salt of the ester of mineral 
acid. Heading 29.17 pertains to the esters and salts derived from 
sulphuric acid; headings 29.18-29.21 classify esters and salts of other 
acids. 


"A sulphuric ester is an organic chemical which can be 
obtained from the reaction of an alcohol or a phenol with 
sulphuric eeidyrtoulphuric acid. .,has=twoeacid radicals s. 
A sulphuric ester salt results when one acid group of the 
molecule is esterified with an alcohol or phenol and the 
other is neutralized with an inorganic base (e.g., sodium 
hydroxide) . (1) 


The Board heard representations on some sixty-five esters 
and salts, namely the sulphates and the ammonium, sodium, potassium 
and lithium salts of: 

cetyl aleohol 
cetyl-oleyl alcohol 
lauryl alcohol 
oleyl alcohol 
stearyl alcohol 
decyl alcohol 
2-ethyl hexyl alcohol (octanol) 
hexyl alcohol 
isodecanol 

Ls00ctyl alcohol 
nonyl alcohol 
tridecanol 


Some esters and salts of all the twelve named alcohols are 
made in Canada by Hart Products Co. of Canada Limited. Derivatives of 
the first five alcohols were made in commercial quantities at the time 
of the hearing (October, 1961) by this company, while derivatives of 
the remaining alcohols were made on a limited scale only and were said 
to be in the development stage. 


All of these products are surface-active agents with varying 
degrees of wetting and detergency powers. Sulphated ammonium, potas-— 
sium, sodium and lithium salts of cetyl alcohol, of cetyl-oleyl alcohol 
and of stearyl alcohol were said to be interchangeable, depending on 
raw material prices. Their main use is as softening agents for textile 
finishing. The sulphated ammonium, sodium, potassium and lithium salts 
of lauryl alcohol and oleyl alcohol are used by the aircraft and tex- 
tile industries for upholstery cleaning and scouring. The sulphated 
ammonium, potassium, sodium and lithium salts of the eight remaining 
alcohols in the list, having good wetting ability but lower detergency 
than those of the first-mentioned alcohols, were expected to be used on 
a commercial scale in the textile and leather industries. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 67, p. 10092-3 
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Few statistics are available, but the manufacturers said that 
foreign producers enjoy a large share of the Canadian industrial market 
for products of this type. Available data indicate imports of approx- 
imately $500,000, though these might not be complete. 


The Procter and Gamble Company of Canada, Limited, noted its 
interest in the manufacture of surface-—active agents and said that: 


“many single chemicals, properly classified in chapter 29, 
are essentially the same surfactants, and while most of 
these are not now commercially important, they could become 
so in future. Because of this, Procter and Gamble planned 
to deal with its recommendations at the hearing for heading 
No. 34.02."(1) 


Tariff Considerations 


Only ammonium lauryl ether sulphate, ammonium lauryl sulphate, 
cetyl sulphate, stearyl sulphate, sodium lauryl ether sulphate and 
sodium lauryl sulphate, not of pharmacopoeia grade, have "made—in- 
Canada" status and, if imported, would be dutiable under tariff item 
(eect aces Ole .c.4 Barer and 20"p.e., MPN. Subphated cetyl—oleyt 
alcohol was said to be dutiable under tariff item 220a(i) at rates of 
ees, s a ean 20* pic, pM oN. «ihe other products: aresdutdaabile 
Poder varit tawenmsOStuat, rates*ol Free, BaP. andi 15ap.cs cP Ne 


Both Hart Products Co. of Canada Limited and Procter and 
Gamble Company of Canada, Limited proposed rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20>p.c=e, M.F.N. for the single, chemically defined sulphated alcohol 
derivatives that may be classified to heading 29.17; Procter and Gamble 
noted that it intended to make the same proposals for the surface- 
active agents of heading 34,.02.(2) No exception for the pharmaceutical 
grade of sodium lauryl sulphate was proposed, although the present 
exception was noted. 


The Hart Products Co. presentation noted that competition 
"for sales of surface active agents to the textile industry is particu- 
larly fierce, "(3) Competition comes from producers in the U.K. and 
U.S.A. where lower raw material costs, larger scale production and some 
transportation advantages were said to lend a competitive edge over 
Canadian manufacturers. 


A proposal for duty-free entry was made for sodium 2,4— 
dichlorophenoxyethyl sulphate by a group of seven manufacturers of 
pesticides, in a joint submission on pesticides at the hearing of 
November 21, 1962. The product is a material used in the formulation 
of pesticides and free entry was requested for it "for use in the manu— 
facture of goods described by Brussels Heading No. 38.11, and when not 
made in Canada.'"(4) The general submission is dealt with in the part 
of the report on heading 38.11. 


(ip iiranseript,, Vol. 675. ps, lols 
(ey ecame,pVicles. 67s pewl0099, Loles 
(3) Same, Vol. 67, p. 10098 
(4) Same, Vol. 108, p. 16332 
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The spokesman for the Industry Committee stated that, in the 
Committeets opinion, all products of current commercial importance in 
heading 29.17 had been dealt with before the Board, and that all other 
chemicals of this heading should be dutiable at the general rates 
proposed: Soep-c2.0b.8. rand (20M cea aia 
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NITROUS AND NITRIC ESTERS, AND THEIR HALOGENATED, SULPHONATED, 
NITRATED OR NITROSATED DERIVATIVES -— B.T.N. 29.18 


The Industry Committee stated that, in its submission, B.T.N. 
heading 29.18 was intended to have the same meaning as in the Brussels 
Nomenclature. Because nitrous and nitric acids are monobasic, they 
can give only neutral esters, and therefore heading 29.18, unlike 
heading 29.17, mentions their esters but not their salts. 


Pentaerythritol Tetranitrate 


Pentaerythritol tetranitrate is a white crystalline powder 
with explosive properties, made by Se pentaerythritol with 
nitric acid and purifying with acetone, 1) mP,E.T.N.' is the commer- 
cial abbreviation. The only manufacturer in Canada is Canadian 
Industries Limited at Beloeil, Quebec. Most of the output (80 or 90 
per cent) was reported either to be used captively by C.I.L. in making 
explosives or to be sold to a subsidiary company, the Canadian Safety 
Fuse Company, Brownsburg, Quebec, for the manufacture of detonating 
Cord.) si pharmaceutical grade of Ps, TIN. 1s made ‘at Beloeil,’ in 
adequate quantity and quality to meet all Canadian needs. 


Because of the product's extreme sensitivity to shock when 
dry, it is expensive to transport, The water, canvas bags, rubber 
bags and steel drums in which it is packed for shipment weigh more 
than the. contained P.E.T.N. For pharmaceutical use, P,E.T.N. is mixed 
with other substances so that it comprises about ten per cent by weight; 
pentaerythritol tetranitrate is administered as a vasodilator, a heart 
stimulant. 


Imports of pentaerythritol tetranitrate supplied all Canadian 
needs until about July 1960, when the Canadian Industries Limited plant 
began production, Imports for the first half of 1960 were estimated 
at about $8,246.(2) On the basis of the 1961 United States price of 
$75 per 100 pounds, these imports would appear to have been about 
11,000 pounds. 


Under tariff item 666, imports are dutiable at rates of 1? 
cents per pound, B.P. and 2; cents per pound, M.F.N., an ad valorem 
equivalent, at current U.S. prices, of about 20 p.c., B.P, and 30 p.c., 
M.F.N. It is possible that P.E.T.N. is imported free of duty under 
tariff item 664a. (3) 


The manufacturer, Canadian Industries Limited, in keeping 
with its proposal of uniform tariff rates for all organic chemicals, 
suggested that P.E.T.N. be dutiable at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 p.c., M.F.N. (A) 


(ey transeript, Vol. 67, p.. 10128 

(2) Department of Trade and Commerce, Spotlight on Chemicals, 1960 
(3) 4lranseriph, Vol. 67, p. 1OlAL 

(4) Same, Vol. 35, p. 5179-84 
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P,E.T.N. is one of the chemicals listed by the Canadian 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association as of minor importance to 
its members, The Association recommended that some end-use treatment 
be adopted for chemicals used in the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
products and suggested that rates of Free, B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N. 
should apply when the chemicals are not made in Canada; when they are 
made in Canada, rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. should 


apply. 


Isosorbide Dinitrate 


Isosorbide dinitrate was said to be used in the manufacture 
of pharmaceutical products, and not made in Canada. John Wyeth and 
Brother (Canada) Limited submitted that there should be no increase 
in duty rates until a substantial Mipoe of Canadian requirements is 
available from Canadian production. The current rates, under 
tariff item 208t are Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. No exception was 
taken to this proposal. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association listed 
the following chemicals, in addition to pentaerythritol tetranitrate, 
as used by its members in the manufacture of pharmaceutical products, 
and recommended that some end-use treatment be adopted for these 
chemicals when for that use. The Association proposed that rates of 
Free, ebsby andwibenves, Mersin should apply when the chemicals are not 
made in Canada and that, when they are made in Canada, rates of 15 p.c., 
B.P, and 20 p.c., M.F.N. are appropriate, Of these,. amyl nitrite was 
listed as one of the more important chemicals. 


amyl nitrite 

erythritol tetranitrate 
glycerol trinitrate 
mannitol hexanitrate 


The Industry Committee proposed that rates of di gay © BUEN Paphy alps Sh 
and 20 p.c., M.F.N. should apply to chemicals under the heading for 
which no other representations were made, Nitroglycerine, a chemical 
used in explosives, is classified by this heading if in unmixed form, 
No representations were made on the chemical, but it is a constituent 
in prepared explosives which are dealt with under BTN neadings 36,02, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. G7, p. 10157 
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PHOSPHORIC ESTERS AND THEIR SALTS, INCLUDING LACTOPHOSPHATES, 
AND THEIR HALOGENATED, SULPHONATED, NITRATED OR NITROSATED 


DERIVATIVES .— BTN. 29.19 


Phosphoric acid, being tribasic, can produce three types of 
esters depending on-whether one, two, or all of its acidic groups are 
esterified, 


Phosphoric acid esters were referred to at the public hearing 
as "the reaction product of phosphoric acid anhydride (P2905) and an 
organic alcohol ... in which three moles of alcohol react with one of 
POoUssto give one mole. of the 'mono’ ester and one mole of the ‘dit 
ester, 1 


Other reaction mechanisms may be used. 'Mono' and "dil? 
esters are commonly prepared as mixed esters, The Industry Committee's 
spokesman explained that, in spite of the suggestion of mixtures in 
their names, these esters were actually single chemical substances 
ClassiticdvingcnerB,1.N, by heading 29.19.. Tri-substituted: phosphoric 
acid esters are the complete reaction products of alkyl or aryl alcohols 
wa thephosphoric acid,.in which all three acid hydrogens of phosphoric 
acid are replaced with the organic grouping. 


Most of the products brought to the Board's attention under 
this heading are individually of only small commercial importance in 
Canada, but they tend to be associated, in production or use, into 
groupings that take on greater significance, The products are gener-= 
ally known as organic acid phosphates. 


A number of phosphates are made in Canada, a number of others 
were at the time of the hearing, regarded as products of potential 
manufacture, while others were being imported for resale. Many of the 
phosphates are used principally as plasticizers, in which use some 
interchangeability is possible; others have pharmaceutical applications. 
The products are dealt with below, for the most part, in convenient 
groups. 


n-Butyl acid phosphate 
Monoheptadecyl phosphate 
Monohexadecyl phosphate 
2-Ethylhexyl acid phosphate 


These four organic phosphates are made in Buckingham, Quebec, 
by Electric Reduction Company of Canada Limited and are used as rust 
removers, acid catalysts for curing urea and melamine resins, and in 
the solvent extraction and refining of metals, such as thorium and 
uranium, (2) 


Import statistics for these and for the following acid phos- 
phates are not available separately. Imports of all the phosphate 
compounds of the heading probably exceed one million dollars a year. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 67, p. 10168-9 
(2) Same, Vol. 67, p. 10169-70 
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Any imports of these phosphates bleached with hydrogen peroxide would 

be classified as preparations under tariff ay 220a(i), dutiable at 
PAUCSUOL IL Poco stivie oihmocln Ds Ogngeerceleenls 1) The chemicals, unbleached, 
if imported, would probably be classified by tariff item 218 (acid phos- 
phates, not medicinal) at rates of Free, B.P. and 25 p.c., M.F.N., 

though it is understood that some may be entered under tariff item 208t 
ap rabesomlree sr, (ands pec ai. bate 


Mlectric Reduction proposed raves Ole lo pecee eb.) atk neces 
M.F.N. Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Company Limited, 
a consumer of n-butyl acid phosphate, took no issue with the proposed 
rates provided that the Board would also recommend the rates proposed 
by Naugatuck for the chemicals which it manufactures, (2 


Electric Reduction Company of Canada Limited also listed nine 
acid phosphates as development products, made in laboratory quantities 
at Buckingham, Quebec, and suitable for large-scale production with the 
same equipment as is used for making the four previous phosphates. 
These are: 


Ethyl acid phosphate 
Propyl acid phosphate 
Iso—butyl acid phosphate 
Amyl acid phosphate 

Octyl acid phosphate 
Nonyl acid phosphate 
Dodecyl acid phosphate 
Hexadecyl acid phosphate 
Heptadecyl acid phosphate 


The uses of these chemicals are similar to the uses of the 
first four acid phosphates, As in the case of the other acid phos— 
phates, the manufacturer's understanding was that, if imported, they 
would be: classi fved vunder tariif item 21e"at duty rates of Tree, pst. 
and 25 p.c.5 Mir sN.{ though ‘some may “be entered” underwitvem 20cr,, (rea, 
BP. ands 15" p. co, Gu Nes Wheneused\in the manulacuure Ol plastica. 
the first seven chemicals on the list may be entered free of duty under 
item 921. The manufacturer proposed that these chemicals be dutiable 
av rates "Or 15> pec. BRS cand 20" pees, MM. Polisi isu pporvactawiieapre— 
posal, Electric Reduction stated that it has the facilities to make all 
of “hese acid ‘phosphates, 


Five phosphoric acid esters are Sate by the Electric 
Reduction Company of Canada Limited for resale. These are: 


Tributyl phosphate 

Tricresyl phosphate (tritolyl phosphate) 

Trixylenyl phosphate (tridimethylphenyl 
phosphate ) 

Triethyl phosphate 

Triphenyl phosphate 


(1) Tratscri pi Vol. Of. pale? 
(2) Same, Vol. 67, p. 10222 
(3) Same, Vol. 67, p. 10171 
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Tributyl phosphate is used in refining uranium, and in foam 
reduction for other mining and paper mill operations. Tricresyl phose 
phate and trixylenyl phosphate are plasticizers for a variety of 
plastics and also are added to motor fuels as lead scavengers and 
ignition control additives, Like tricresyl phosphate, triethyl phos-— 
phate adds fireproof characteristics to plastics for which it can be 
used alone or with other plasticizers, Triethyl phosphate may also 
be used in pesticides. Triphenyl phosphate, another plasticizer, adds 
fire retardant characteristics to cellulose acetate, nitrocellulose, 
and other resins and polymers. 


A, Boake, Roberts & Company Limited of London, England pro— 
posed rates of Free, B.P,, 15 p.c., M.F.N. for triphenyl phosphate 
until made in Canada. The company said it had capacity to supply the 
estimated Canadian annual requirements of 50 tons but at the time of 
the hearing was not exporting to Canada because it was non—competitive. 
The price of triphenyl phosphate was in the range of 30 to 40 cents a 
pound, fairly typical for this group of phosphate plasticizer, 


Import data are incomplete, but the following table indicates 
significant imports of tricresyl phosphate, apparently for use princi- 
pally as a plasticizer. The average value of imports of tricresyl 
phosphate in 1964 was approximately 33 cents a pound. 


Imports of tricresyl phosphate, apparently mainly for plasti- 


cizer use, have been approximately as follows, as far as data are 
available, 


Imports of Phosphoric Acid Derivatives, 1961-64 


1961 1962 1963 1964, 


per thousand — 


Tributoxy phosphate 80 95 alae) ae 

Tricresyl phosphate h75 535 460 5 ahi 

Others 215 280 220 oh 
Total qo pike) 830 oat 


source: Dept. of Industry, Chemical Import Trends; D.B.S5., Trade of 
Canada, Imports 


The imports of tricresyl phosphate in 1964, valued at $534,000 
in the above table, represented 1.6 million pounds, an average value of 
about 34 cents a pound. These imports were mostly from the U.S.A., with 
nearly 4D. per cent coming: from the U.K. 


Shell Oil Company of Canada Limited uses tricresyl phosphate 
(TCP) as an additive to gasoline; the company indicated that almost 
three quarters of Canadian consumption of this chemical was for this 
purpose, Shell obtains its TCP from a Canadian agent of a United 
Kingdom manufacturer which, in the opinion of the company, supplies 
practically all of the tricresyl phosphate used in Canada. The spokes— 
man for Electric Reduction Company, agreeing that probably all the TCP 
came from the United Kingdom, added that almost all the tributyl phos-— 
phate came from the United States, 
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A. Boake, Roberts and Company, Limited made a combined sub-— 
mission on tricresyl phosphate (tritolyl phosphate ) and tris leny 
phosphate (trixylyl phosphate) which are ‘eee from Britain by, bhe 
company's sole agent, Caledonian Company. 1 The company estimated 
that the combined use in Canada of the two phosphates was 500 to 550 
tons per year, with 70 per cent for use in gasoline and the balance 
principally for the manufacture of adhesives and plasticizers. 


A. Boake, Roberts also claimed to have supplied over 80 per 
cent of the total Canadian consumption of phosphate plasticizers in 
1960. The spokesman for this firm added that in Canada the tricresyl 
phosphate is the popular product, but that its use as a plasticizer is 
gradually decreasing because of recent developments of more efficient 
plasticizers at more attractive prices, This trend, plus the possi- 
bility that TCP could be replaced as a gasoline additive, were cited 
as obstacles to Canadian production of tricresyl phosphate. 


Very little information for this group of tri-substituted 
phosphates is readily available, The spokesman for A. Boake, Roberts 
indicated that the price of tricresyl phosphate, at the time of hearing 
in 1961, was "from 30 cents per pound to 33 cents per pound in Canadian 
funds, delivered ... That price has strengthened by one or two cents a 
pound since 1960. Previously ... it was selling around 284 cents a 
pound," and that of triphenyl phosphate was "in the 30 cents to 40 
cents a pound range."(2 


All five of the named phosphates are classified by tariff 
item 208t, Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. It was the opinion of 
A, Boake, Roberts that tricresyl phosphate was entered free of duty 
under tariff item 921 when for use in the manufacture of synthetic 
resin, vinyl type. Under this item, the higher-priced U.S. tricresyl 
phosphate was said to be competitive with that from the United Kingdom, 
In addition, triethyl phosphate, trixylenyl phosphate and triphenyl 
phosphate may be entered under item 921. Triethyl phosphate may also 
be entered free of duty under item 791 when for use in the manufacture 
of pesticides. Some tributyl phosphate is believed to be entered in 
compounds of tetraethyl lead under tariff item 263 at rates of Free, 
BJP. and 5 p.sc.,-MeF.N,. However, such dmports are likely to be ysmall: 


By all.of the,proposals, entry of tributyl, ibricresyl, tri— 
xylenyl, triethyl and triphenyl phosphates would be at rates of Free, 
BLP. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. until such time as theysarewmadenamaCanada, 
when any product was made in Canada, it would attract rates of 15 p.c., 
B.P..and, 20.p.c., M.f.N. <assproposed by the Industry Commitee for van 
item like heading 29.19. No opposition to these proposals was made, 


Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Company 
Limited named tri-o-cresyl phosphate and n-butyl acid phosphate as raw 
materials for which it took no issue with the proposed rates provided 
that the Board also recommends the rates proposed by Naugatuck for the 
chemicals it manufactures. (3) 


Ci) STeanseripl, aVGlw 6, epastoZo2 
(2) Same, Vol. 67,.<p.. 10211—2 
(3) ‘Same. (Vol.,..67 ape pl02225, Nols s0, ep28599 
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Tributoxyethyl phosphate is a primary plasticizer for most 
resins and gives them flame retardance and low-temperature, permanent 


flexibility. In resin emulsion floor waxes, it acts as a high boiling 
solvent and as a levelling agent. The Board was told that, until the 
discovery of these properties, resin emulsions could not be used for 
household and commercial use, 


Very little information is available on imports of tributoxy- 
ethyl phosphate; they were reported to be about $28, O00 in the first 
half of 1959 and over $40, OOO=an Thee first “halivor 1960. 


On behalf of its members, the Canadian Manufacturers of 
Chemical Specialties Association stated that tributoxyethyl phosphate 
is not made in Canada, competes with no Canadian substitute, and is 
imported duty-free under tariff item 921 when used for making plastics; 
more generally it may be imported under item 208t at Free, B.P., 15 
p.ce, M.F.N. The Association proposed that this material be allowed 
duty-free entry until made in Canada in suitable quantities. No 
opposition was heard. 


There is no known Canadian production of octyl diphenyl 
phosphate. Some members of the Rubber Association of Canada use it 
as a plasticizer in the production of synthetic resin film. Import 
information on this plasticizer is not published. 


The Rubber Association of Canada indicated its wish to defer 
discussion of octyl diphenyl phosphate until the end-use hearings 
beginning on February 25th, 1963, on tariff item 921. At that hearing 
the product was not named specifically but was included’ in the Associe 
Atom sraiscussion ol materials used in the production of plastics and 
plastic products; it was included in the general term "plasticizers", 
and the Association recommended the retention of item 921 which permits 
duty=—free entry as long as the products are of a kind not made in 
Canada. \l Octyl diphenyl phosphate at present may be imported free 
ofecuty under tariff item 921. 


The spokesman for Shawinigan Chemicals Limited objected to 
the exclusion of this chemical from the provisions of the heading rates 
BOCeo wa. igen Giulia ntoe jap. ce, Dare tana 20" p.e,,, MersN.. tne 
Shawinigan argument was based on the competitiveness of compositions 
made from this imported Lane izer with plasticizer compositions made 
from Canadian raw materials 2) At a later hearing, Shawinigan Chem- 
icals recommended the abolition of end-use tariff item 921. (3 


2-methyl-1l, 4-naphthohydroquinone diphosphate is an ingredi- 


ent for a pharmaceutical product designed to control bleeding. Not 
made in Canada, it is imported under tariff item 208t at rates of 
Pucesueth. and 85 pics, MF N. 


Consumption and import data are not available. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 123, p. 18397 
(2) Same, Vol, 67; p. 10215 
(3) Same, Vol. 173, p. 28300 
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Hoffman—LaRoche Limited, an importer of the material, pro- 
posed that the existing rates of duty should remain.(1) No objection 
was made to this proposal. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
expressed an interest in seven chemicals under heading 29.19, used in 
the manufacture of pharmaceutical products and dutiable under tariff 
item 208tsat rates of. lree, B.Pe andel5 scene. BIN pil heeproducis are: 


* Calcium glycerophosphate 

Ferric glycerophosphate 

Glycerophosphoric acid 

Magnesium glycerophosphate 

Manganese glycerophosphate 
* Potassium glycerophosphate (75% solution) 
* di Sodium alpha-glycerophosphate 

(sodium glycerophosphate) 


* more important" chemicals to members of the Association 


The Association's proposals were that chemicals, not made in 
Canada, when employed in the manufacture of pharmaceutical products 
for human or animal use, should be dutiable at rates of Free, B.P. and 
15 pce, M.F.N. unless otherwise provided for; and that chemicals made 
in ae should. be dubiable.at rates, of) 150p.c. 5) BePiaand/20npsce, 
MF .No(e 


A proposal for duty-free entry was made for four biologically- 
active chemicals of this heading by seven manufacturers of pesticides 
in a joint submission on pesticides under B.T.N. heading 38.11. Dutye 
free entry was requested when the products were for use in the manuface 
ture of goods described by Brussels Heading No. 38.11, and when not 
made in Canada, \3 The four named chemicals are: 


Dichlorvos (dimethyl 2,2-dichlorovinyl phosphate) 
Dimethyl carbomethoxy propenyl phosphate 
Dimethyl~1,2—dibromo—2,2-dichloroethyl phosphate 
T.E.P.P. (tetraethyl pyrophosphate ) 


All four products probably are entered free of duty under 
tariff item 791. The general submission is dealt with in the part of 
the report on heading 38.11. 


The Industry Committee expressed the view that all products 
which had current commercial importance were dealt with in the sub- 
missions for the hearing, The Committee recommended that other prod- 
ucts be accorded tariff treatment of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. 
under a general provision for the heading, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 67, p. 10223 
(2) Same, Vol. 87, p. 13321 
(3) Same, Vol. 108, p. 16332 
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CARBONIC ESTERS AND THEIR SALTS, AND THEIR HALOGENATED, 
SULPHONATED, NITRATED OR NITROSATED DERIVATIVES ~ B.T.N. 29.20 


Chemicals of this heading are derived from carbonic acid and 
are analogous to the sulphuric acid derivatives of heading 29.17 in 
that both acids are dibasic and can form acid or neutral esters, The 
Industry Committee submitted its agreement with the definition of 
these chemicals as cbt in the Explanatory Notes to the Brussels 
Nomenclature, 1955, (1) 


Guaiacol Carbonate 


The only chemical on which a submission was made to the Board 
under heading 29.20 is guaiacol carbonate, made in the United Kingdom 
by W.J. Bush and Company Limited, That firm's wholly-owned subsidiary, 
W.J.. Bush and Company (Canada) Limited, imports guaiacol carbonate for 
use as an expectorant and antiseptic in cough medicines. The parent 
company was said to be capable of supplying a large part of world 
requirements of this material. 


iipoeus nie: Canaca at rates of Pree, BoP. end 15 p.c., 
M.F.N. under tariff item 208t. The importer proposed the continuation 
of these rates and no opposition was fed) 


No other chemical in this heading was named before the Board. 
The Industry Committee proposed the heading classification and rates 
Cte ees oy pe oes LGN. for all ovher products of heading 
pees 


Mh wiranseripe, Vol. 767, ps 10227 
(2) Same, Vol. 67, p. 10228 
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OTH, ESTERS OF MINERAL ACIDS (EXCLUDING HALIDES) AND THEIR SALTS, 
AND THEIR HALOGENATED, SULPHONATED, NITRATED OR NITROSATED 
DERIVATIVES -— B.T.N. 29.21 


Continuing the series of ester derivatives of mineral acids 
of B.T.N. headings 29.17 to 29.20 inclusive, this heading covers 
esters and ester derivatives of other mineral acids, excluding esters 
of halo-acids (generally heading 29.02) and excluding esters of later 
headings, for example hydrogen sulphide esters (generally heading OG ole 


Only one product was brought to the Boardts attention at the 
hearing on this heading, but a number of other products classified by 
the heading were part of general submissions at later hearings. iniese 
are noted below. Very little commercial information is available 
concerning these products. 


2-(p-tert-—butylpheno isopropyl-1—2-chloroethyl sulphite 
is also known as butylphenoxy isopropyl chloroethyl sulphite. The 
trade name for this chemical is "Aramite't. It is a pesticide par- 
ticularly effective against mites which attack ornamental shrubs. It 
is produced in a reaction involving ethylene chlorohydrin, thionyl 
chloride, propylene oxide and p-tert-butylphenol. At the time of the 
hearing in 1961, it was said to be not made in Canada and imported by 
Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Limited from Naugatuck 
Chemical (U.S.A.) under tariff item 791, free of duty. The company 
representative indicated the volume of imports was not Taree. 


As long as aramite is not made in Canada the company proposed 
that duty-free entry should continue, but when made in Canada, it 
should become dutiable at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., 
"orovided that the end products made from this chemical are subject to 
the same rates of duty." 


Diphenyl isodecyl phosphite 
Triphenyl phosphite 
Tridecyl phosphite 


Ferro Enamels (Canada) Limited of Oakville, Ontario, imports 
the three chemicals listed above to make stabilizers for the manufac— 
ture of vinyl type resins. These chemicals, at the time Or the 
plastics hearing, in May 1963, were imported under tariff item 208t at 
rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. Since that time, however, 
triphenyl phosphite has been provided for under temporary taritt ileum 
216e free of duty under both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs when for use 
in the manufacture of stabilizers for vinyl synthetic resins. 


The three materials were said not to be made to the required 
specifications in Canada and were imported from the United States. 
The stabilizers made by Ferro Fnamels compete with stabilizers imported 
duty-free under tariff item 921. Tridecyl phosphite and diphenyl iso- 
decyl phosphite are imported from the US cA. dutwable st. onpec es tne 


Gye Tanscrmipt, Vole 6c, we o277 
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company claimed that it uses Canadian materials when they meet speci- 
fications, and claimed that the duty on imported materials resulted 
in a narrow operating margin because prices on its products must be 
competitive with duty-free imports, Therefore it proposed that, until 
these raw materials of adequate quality are made in Canada, they be 
entered free of duty from B.P. and M.F.N. sources and when made in 
Canada, the rates of duty be 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 Dros. MP.N, () 


The representative for Ferro Enamels indicated that his firm 
had also submitted a proposal for rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 jee As 
M.F.N. on the stabilizers imported under tariff item Gel, excepu tine 
bearing stabilizers, (2 These stabilizers are discussed under B.T.N. 
heading 38.19 in this report. 


Diethyl dichlorophenyl thiophosphate 

Dimethyl trichlorophenyl thiophosphate (Ronnel) 
Dioxane bis (diethyl) dithio phosphate 
Parathion 


The four chemicals named above were the subject of a proposal 
for duty-free entry by a group of seven manufacturers of pesticides in 
a joint submission on pesticides at the hearing of November ZL 1962s 
The chemicals are materials used in the formulation of pesticides and 
free entry was requested for them "for use in the manufacture of goods 
described by Brussels Heading 38.11, and when not made in Canada,"(3) 
The general submission is dealt with in the part of the report on 
heading 38.11. 


The Industry Committee expressed the view that all products 
currently of commercial importance were dealt with in submissions which 
the Board had received, The Committee proposed that other products be 
accorded tariff treatment of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. under a 
general heading provision. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 165, p. 24407 
[2 Boame sol, 173, pe 26345 
(2)ecame, Vol, 108, p. 16332 
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AMINE=FUNCTION COMPOUNDS — B.T.N. 29.22 


Amines are organic nitrogen compounds which may be regarded 
as derived from ammonia by replacing one or more of the hydrogen atoms 
with one or more hydrocarbon radicals. A primary amine is formed when 
only one hydrogen atom is replaced, a secondary amine when two hydrogen 
atoms are replaced and a tertiary amine when all three hydrogen atoms 
are replaced. Amines react with inorganic acids to form salts, clase 
sified by heading 29.22. The heading also applies to amine compounds 
in which one or more halogen, sulphonate, nitro or nitroso groups have 
been substituted for one or more hydrogen atoms in the hydrocarbon 
radical. 


This heading includes some chemicals which are produced as 
intermediate chemicals in the manufacture of the polyamide, nylon. 
Discussion of these intermediates has been reserved for a separate 
section toward the end of this part of the report where general sube 
missions on nylon intermediates and salts are also considered. Refer= 
ence to adipic acid (B.T.N. 29 15 )S adiponitrile (29.27) and caprolactam 
(29.35) is also made in that section, although these chemicals are 
discussed under their respective headings. 


Apart from the nylon intermediates, a large number of products 
were the subject of representation under this heading. Most of the 
chemicals listed in submissions are not made in Canada and their uses 
are specialized, for example, to the manufacture of pesticides, of 
colours and of rubber and pharmaceutical products. As a result, very 
few have an annual consumption in excess of $100,000 and many are used 
in considerably smaller amounts. Taken together, these products probe 
ably have an annual commercial value of between one and two million 
dollars. However, the nylon chemicals made in Canada far exceed in 
economic significance the imports of all of the products of the heading. 
The estimated value of all of the products of the heading, including 
an allowance for captive production, is well in excess of ten million 
dollars a year. 


The Industry Committee said that all chemicals of known 
commercial significance were dealt with in submissions before the 
Board, and proposed that all the other chemicals of the heading be 
dutiable at the rates suggested for the heading, 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 
Pacage et alts 


In a letter to the Board, referred to at the hearing in 
January 1962, Rohm and Haas Company of Canada Limited recommended that 
all the amineefunction chemicals of heading 29.22 be admitted to 
Canada duty-free under both B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs except when they 
qualify for a made in Canada ruling. The spokesman for the Industry 
Committee noted that the Committee took the opposite view, that chem 
icals should be dutiable at the general heading rates "subject to 
exceptions which may be requested, '"(1) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 62 Gp. 50 
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Imperial Chemical Industries Limited (1.C.I.) submitted a 
brief on dimethylamine and diethylamine, both of which are used in 
synthesizing more complex nitrogenecontaining organic chemicals used 
as rubber vulcanizers, crop protection chemicals and pharmaceuticals, 
The two chemicals are not made in Canada and are imported from the 
U.K., the U.S.A, and West Germany. The Canadian market for dimethyl- 
amine was said to be for about 400,000 pounds per year and for diethyle 
amine, about 100,000 pounds per year; in 1963, the value of imports of 
dimethylamine was some $170,000; that of diethylamine was not separately 
reported. Imports of dimethylamine are mostly from the UeorA. 5 wile 
those of diethylamine come about equally from the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
These chemicals are imported currently under tariff item 208t at rates 
of Free, B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N., although dimethylamine may be entered 
free of duty under tariff items 791, 851 and 921, when for making 
insecticides, synthetic rubber or synthetic resin products respectively. 
I.C.1. recommended that the rates of duty remain unchanged until the 
products are made in Canada at which time they should be dutiable at 
pabeseor 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., MsP.N. Naugatuck Chemicals Division 
of Dominion Rubber Company Limited recommended that imports of these 
chemicals be duty-free under all Tariffs until the products are made in 
Canada, 


Diethylamine was listed as a more important chemical used by 
the members of the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. 
The Association recommended that chemicals, not made in Canada, for the 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals be dutiable at rates of Free, B.P., 15 
pce, M.F.N.; when made in Canada, they would be dutiable at 15 p.c., 
is / leg 0 Oko cpr «nae | 


Imperial Chemical Industries also expressed its interest in 
di-beta-naphthyl-para—phenylenediamine (DNPD), used’ to inhibit the 
oxidation and consequent deterioration of rubber. Consumption in 
Canada was estimated to be valued at about $50,000 per year; at the 
price of about $1.25 per pound, this value would represent about 40,000 
pounds. Most of the Canadian demand is met by suppliers in the United 
Kingdom. It is at present dutiable under tariff item 208t at rates of 
Free, B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N., and Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
proposed that these rates be continued until the chemical is made in 
Canada in quantity substantial in relation to Canadian demand.(1) When 
used in the manufacture of synthetic resins and plastics, it may be 
enuered free. of duty under tariff item 921. 


For the five chemicals listed below, Robinson Brothers Limited 
opposed the application of the Industry Committee's heading rates of 
Pees: anda20 p.t,, J.FN. saying that, “as. thesé!products are not 
made in Canada, the rates of duty currently in effect under tariff item 
BO oe elitec wb). cand 15 p.e., Mok, Ns, should remainiuntil such time as 
the products are produced in Canada, No other argument and no data were 
presented and no opposition was heard, The chemicals are: 


benzylamine 
dibenzylamine 
tribenzylamine 
N-benzyldimethylamine 
N—benzylmethylamine 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 68, p. 10264 
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Dibenzylethylenediamine was the subject of a presentation by 
Charles E, Frosst and Company. It is not made in Canada and is imported 
by Frosst from the United Kingdom for use in the synthesis of benzathine 
penicillin G which, in turn, is used in the treatment of a wide variety 
of infections. The company noted that increased costs to medical pa- 
tients would flow from increases in the rates of duty on this chemical 
and recommended that the rates currently in effect under tariff item 
20Stpiiree, (bo palLandmiy proses MIE NSN beecontinueds 


Lever Brothers Limited expressed its interest in sodium methyl 
taurine, used as an intermediate in the manufacture of surface-active 
agents and soap bars, Not made in Canada, it is imported from the 
United States. There was said to be a market for about 600,000 pounds 
per year, at a price of about 30 cents per pound, At present it is 
imported junder stamidt ft pitem: 208teatrates sol tiree, (babs and@l5ep.c.. 
M.F.N., but Lever Brothers proposed that imports be free of duty under 
both Tariffs until at. isemadesin Canada, at which time rateswor 15 >p.c.. ; 
Bas vanducOu pecs, Mekal should sappy 


Cyclohexylamine, a chemical used in the manufacture of a 
rubber accelerator, was the subject of a proposal for free entry, under 
both BP, and M.F.N, Tariffs, by Monsanto Canada Limited and by Naugae 
tuck Chemicals. It is not made in Canada and is imported from Germany, 
the U.K. and the U.S.A. Naugatuck Chemicals uses cyclohexylamine as a 
raw material for the manufacture of other chemicals. Monsanto had 
originally suggested that the rates currently in effect, Free, B.P. and 
15 p.c., M.FNitshoulderemainy bub-subsequently found thatwthe Uli 
source of supply was inadequate and that supplies would have to be 
obtainedrfrom Mil N. countries; vhereompany, thneret ore, sproposed tree 
entry under both Tariffs. Total Canadian consumption was estimated at 
about 350,000 pounds per year, MImports were valued at $105,000 in 1962 
and at $180,000 in 1963. 


Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Company Limited 
dealt with aniline, of which it is the only Canadian producer. Aniline 
is used to make chemicals, in turn used in the manufacture of rubber and 
pesticides. One of these rubber chemicals is diphenylamine, also clas-— 
sified under this heading and produced by Naugatuck as an intermediate 
chemical. Only about 5 per cent of use was said to be accounted for by 
sales, most of production being for Naugatuck's own use, (1 Imports 
were estimated at less than one per cent of domestic production. The 
price of aniline was said to be 19 cents per pound in tank car lots, 
delivered in Ontario and Quebec, 


Aniline oil, crude, and aniline and coal tar dyes are named 
in tariff items 203 and 203b respectively. The aniline made by Naugae 
tuck is synthetic, made from nitrobenzene, in turn made from benzene; 
this aniline was said to be about 994 per cent pure. The crude aniline 
oil of item 203 is probably, historically, an aniline oil derived from 
indigo. This tariff item and item 203b permit duty—free entry when the 
chemicals are adapted for dyeing and, in certain instances, for tanning. 
If for pesticidal use, they may be imported free of duty under tariff 
item 219a or 791. More generally, synthetic aniline is entered under 
item (ll ab raves, Of [3op.c., bat ewe elec ells llmmneUte Glo 


(1) Pranseript, Voll «68 1p. 1.0921, 


a 


Chemicals requested that all imports of aniline be subject to duties 
of 15 p.c., BLP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N, No reasons were given for the 
proposal of these rates specifically for aniline. 


The same company submitted a brief on diphenylamine, of 
which Naugatuck Chemicals is the only producer in Canada. Large quan— 
tities were used in war-time as a stabilizer for smokeless powder; 
more recent applications have been in the manufacture of chemicals 
used in making rubber, This use provides a captive market for nearly 
all of Naugatuckts production, The price was said to be $1.33 per 
pound, It is imported in small quantities and is entered under tariff 
item /ll at rates of 15 p.c., B.P...and 20 p.c.;, M.PSN. . The company 
recommended that these rates of duty should continue. 


An anti-scorch material, N-nitrosodiphenylamine, is used in 
making both natural and synthetic rubbers and is made in Canada by 
Naugatuck Chemicals from diphenylamine. The price was said to be 56.5 
cents per pound, but other data concerning production and imports are 
not available. It is currently imported under tariff item 711 at 
rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20.p.c., M.F.N., rates which the company 
requested should contanue, 


Another chemical, phenyl-—b-—naphthylamine (PBNA), is used as 
an antioxidant in the manufacture of rubber. It is made in Canada by 
Naugatuck Chemicals and sold for 58 cents per pound at the time of the 
hearing in January 1962. The company noted that, while import statis. 
tics are not. readily available, the chemical "is often imported. in 
mixtures with other antioxidants under Tariff Item 71, eon) Under 
ties vem Tne rates arouuty ane. 15) p.c., bel. andr20op.c ., NF Nee and 
the company recommended that these rates be retained. Polymer Corpor— 
ation Limited noted that this chemical is imported duty—free under 
tariff item 851 when for use in making synthetic rubber, and proposed 
that duty-free entry for this use ‘be, continued. 


Diphenyl—p—phenylenediamine is another antioxidant used in 
the manufacture of rubber. It is made in Canada by Naugatuck Chemicals 
and the company reported that it is also imported in mixtures with 
other antioxidants. Imports are entered into Canada under tariff item 
Pimotersves Of d5sp.¢., B.E. and 20np.c. , OMI ON. sandache *campany 
recommended that these rates be continued. 


Although Naugatuck Chemicals does not make the chemicals 
listed below, it makes the acid precursors and therefore reiterated 
its statement that the company: 


"could not maintain our position as a manufacturer of 
chemicals in Canada if placed under a competitive dis-— 
advantage caused by higher duty rates on raw materials, 
unless we receive commensurate protection for the products 
which we make, and unless our customers receive reer 
protection for the formulations which they make." e 


OM tanscript, Vol. 68, ps 10342 
(2) Same, Vol. 68, p. 10351 
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These salts are used. as weed killers, and may be imported 
into Canada free of duty under tariff item 791; Naugatuck recommended 
thatethe raves be 15, preg tei rseandecOvp scl ea Pole ore da 
protect the company's manufacture of the precursors. The salts are: 


2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid amine salts 
2—-methyl—4-chlorophenoxyacetic acid amine salts 
2,4, 5—trichlorophenoxyacetic acid amine salts 


A spokesman for the Industry Committee indicated that, as 
oxygen—function amino compounds, the above salts might more properly 
be classified by heading 29.23. 


In addition to the products dealt with above, Naugatuck 
Chemicals also brought dibutylamine, diethylaniline and a-naphthylamine 
to the attention of the Board. None of these is made in Canada and 
Naugatuck recommended that they be admitted free of duty until they are 
produced in Canada, Currently, diethylaniline is imported free of duty 
under the end-use provisions of tariff item 921, for the manufacture of 
synthetic resins, and a-naphthylamine is imported duty-free under 
tariff item 791, as a material for the manufacture of pesticides,  Di- 
butylamine is dutlable ab rates. of Free, B:P, and 15 p.¢..,)M.E.N. sounder 
item 208t. These chemicals might also be imported free of duty under 
tariff item 203f when for the manufacture of coaletar dyes. 


Merck Sharp and Dohme of Canada Limited proposed that rates 
of Free, yRlr wandiloep.c.). Us Podlsoo those. currently, An-et lecturer 
tariff item 208t, should continue for the following chemicals; no data 
were submitted concerning them: 


hexylcaine hydrochloride 
mecamylamine hydrochloride 


The Rubber Association of Canada presented a brief on a 
number of chemicals used in the manufacture of rubber products. One of 
these, triethylene diamine, not made in Canada and used as a catalyst 
in making polyurethane foam, is imported duty-free under tariff item 
921. The Association requested that it remain duty-free "for the end- 
uses: specified sin tariff itém,921eds-Long: aseit sis«neld, tebe? tofra 
kind not produced in Canadat,, (1) The other five chemicals listed 
below are used to prolong the serviceable life of rubber products. 

With the exception of Neisopropyl-N-phenyleP-phenylene diamine which 

is entered under item 711, they are not made in Canada and are imported 
under tariff item 2060 at rates of Free, -BoPavand 15 pfey, MerPalee In 
supporting this proposal, the Association said that member companies 

are of the opinion "that there are no satisfactory substitutes at 
economic prices for the chemicals of its choice, (2) The spokesman for 
the Industry Committee drew critical attention to "the rather careful 
wording" of this phrase, The Association requested that these chemicals 
remain subject to rates no higher than the present rates if not of a 
kind made in Canada. The chemicals are as follows: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 68, p. 10366 
(2) Same, Vol. 68, p. 10368 
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p-isopropoxy diphenylamine 
Neisopropyl—-N-phenyl-p—phenylene diamine 
diphenylethylenediamine 

NNebis-(l-methyl heptyl)-p-phenylenediamine 
phenyl-alphaenaphthylamine 


The Canadian Color Makers Association drew the Board's atten- 
tion to a number of chemicals used as intermediates in the making of 
dyes. These chemicals, not made in Canada, are currently free of duty 
under tariff item 203f, if for use in the manufacture of coaletar dyes; 
otherwise they are dutiable under tariff item 208t or 216 at Free, B.P., 
15 p.co, M.F.N. The Association requested that they be duty-free until 
made in Canada. They are imported from the United Kingdom, other 
European countries and the United States. The chemicals of interest 
are? 


p=-toluidine=mesulphonic acid 
d-chlor—4maminotoluene=5esulphonic acid 
2echlor-5eaminotoluene=4esulphonic acid 
2enaphthylamine-lesulphonic acid 
p-—nitroemo=}toluidine 
o~mchlor=-penitroaniline 
pechlor-o-nitroaniline 
m=—nltroep=toluidine 

p-nitroaniline 

3e3—dichlorobenzidine 

Oenitroaniline 

2-5—dichloroaniline 

m—nitro—o—toluidine 
lenaphthylamine=2—sulphonic acid. 
6—-aminonaphthylene~2—sulphonic acid 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association sube 
mitted a list of chemicals which its members use as raw materials. The 
Association noted its opposition to any increase in the existing rates 
of duty affecting any chemical not made in Canada and used in the manue 
facture of pharmaceutical products, The materials listed below are 
those "of prime interest" to the Association.\1) These chemicals are 
currently. imported under tariifvitem 208t at«rates of Free, B,P. ‘and 
iD (pec. pg MoEIN.s the Association “proposed that these rates should 
continue. The materials listed, the more important being marked by an 
asterisk, are: 


dibenzylethylene diamine 
* dibenzylethylene diamine diacetate 

methamphetamine hydrochloride 

amphetamine sulphate 

dextro amphetamine sulphate 

NN—bis’ (l-methy1—3—(2=2-6-—trimethyl— 
cyclohexyl ) propyl 

NN-dimethyl-1, 6-hexanediamine—bis- 
(methochloride ) 

propylhexedrine 

tranylcypromine sulphate 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 68, p. 10390 
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Smith Kline and French Inter-American Corporation submitted 
a brief generally supporting the proposal by the Canadian Pharmaceu-— 
tical Manufacturers Association. Three additional products were 
included in this submission. These were: 


Ethyl—dimethyl-3—hydroxyphenol ammonium chloride 
1—Methy1-4—(3-—chloropropyl )=piperazine 
Phenoxybenzamine hydrochloride 


Following the hearings on B.T.N. Chapter 29, the Pharmaceu— 
tical Manufacturers Association submitted a further list of chemicals 
used by its members in the manufacture of pharmaceutical products. The 
Association recommended that rates of Free, B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N. 
should apply when the chemicals are not made in Canada and are used in 
the manufacture of pharmaceutical products. Rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 p.c., M.F.N, were proposed when they are made in Canada, The list 
of products for heading 29,22) 1ssas iollewss 


2-Aminoheptane 

Amphetamine 

(+) Amphetamine —- see Dexamphetamine 
Amphetamine phosphate 
Amphetamine sulphate 
Dexamphetamine 

Dexamphetamine sulphate 
Diaminoethane 

Mecamylamine hydrochloride 
Mephentermine sulphate 
Methylamine 

Triethylamine 
m-Trifluoromethylaniline 
Sulphanilic acid 
Propylhexedrine hydrochloride 


Triethylamine phosphate is used by manufacturers of paint and 
varnish to reduce can corrosion and it is also used as a corrosion 
inhibitor in anti-freeze compounds for internal combustion engines, It 
was brought to the Board's attention by the Electric Reduction Company 
of Canada Limited, which said that it could make the chemical at its 
plant at Buckingham, Quebec. Imports may be entered into Canada under 
tariff item 218 at rates of Free, B.P. and 25 p.c., M.F.N., or under 
item 208t at Free, B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N. The company recommended that 
triethylamine phosphate be dutiable at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 Decor 
MOP .N, 


Polymer Corporation Limited expressed an interest in alkylated 
diphenylamine, diphenylamine-acetone rdaction product, diaryl—p—phenylene 
diamine and phenyl~b-—naphthylamine which the company uses in the manufac- 
ture of synthetic rubber. When for this purpose, they are free of duty 
under tariff item 851, The company said "we consider it essential the 
tariff provisions in respect of materials for use in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber, now contained in Item 851, be continued..."(1) The 
company noted that some of these products might also be mixtures clase 
sified by heading 38.19. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. O85 be L042 
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A proposal for duty-free entry was made for a number of 
chemicals by a group of seven manufacturers of pesticides, in a joint 
submission at the hearing of November 21, 1962, on pesticides. The 
products are materials used in the formulation of pesticides and free 
entry was requested for them "for use in the manufacture of, goods 
described by heading 38.11, and when not made in Canada, "Cl The 
general submission is dealt with in the part of the report on heading 
38.11. The materials of heading 29.22 referred to are: 


Butyl chlorophenyl methyl methylphosphoramidate 
Dichlorophenyl methyl isopropyl phosphoramidothioate 


When used in the manufacture of pesticides, these chemicals 
may be entered free of duty under tariff item 791; more generally they 
Prerimocrtued Under tpem cuelat bree, BoPo 15 pec., MPN. 


Nylon Intermediates 


Nylon is a generic term "for any long-chain synthetic poly- 
meric amide which has recurring amide groups as an integral part of the 
main polymer chain, and which is capable of being formed into a filament 
in which the structural elements are oriented in the direction of the 
axis.'(2) There are three principal types of nylon: nylon 6/6, nylon 6 
and nylon 610. The process of production and the raw materials differ 
somewhat from one resin to another, although certain intermediate 
chemicals, formed as part of the process of producing nylon, serve more 
than one type of nylon. Many of the chemical intermediates used in the 
production of nylon are classified under various headings of B.T.N. 
Chapter 29; three important ones of the later stages of production are 
in heading 29.22. In 1965, only nylon 6/6 polymer was being made in 
Canada, together with its raw materials and intermediate chemicals, but 
facilities exist for producing nylon 6 filament from imported polycap-— 
rolactam and are being established to make polycaprolactam from the 
imported monomer, caprolactam. 


In thie Section-an outlane is given of the production of 
nylon resin and of the use, in its production, of several of the 
chemical intermediates; the polymer, or resin, is discussed under 
B.T.N. heading 39.01. 


Nylon 6/6 is made in Canada by Du Pont of Canada Limited and 
by Millhaven Fibres Limited. New facilities are being built by Court- 
aulds Canada Synthetic Fibres Limited and Union Carbide Canada Limited 
to make nylon 6. Millhaven Fibres Limited, formerly a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Canadian Industries Limited, became a jointly—owned 
subsidiary of C.I.L. and Chemcell (1963) Limited in 1964. These two 
companies are also joint owners of a fibre-marketing subsidiary, 
CEL-CIL Fibres Limited. 


In the manufacture of nylon 6/6 salt by Du Pont, cyclohexane 
and air are reacted to produce a mixture of cyclohexanol and cyclo- 
hexanone; when the mixture is reacted with nitric acid, adipic acid is 
formed, Adipic acid is one of the principal ingredients of nylon 6/6 


Giiteanscript, Vol, 108, p.. 16332 
(2)' Same, Vol. 64, p. 9536 
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salt and, treated with ammonia, is used to make adiponitrile. The 


adiponitrile is treated with hydrogen to make hexamethylene diamine 


which, in turn, is reacted with adipic acid to make hexamethylene 


d4amnonium adipate, thes ny.on, 6/Gesaly. 


Nylon 610 salt is made in a manner similar to that for nylon 


6/6, except that sebacic acid is used in place of adipic acid. 
is made from caprolactam. 


Nylon 6 and nylon 6/6 are competitive materials used in clothing, 


Nylon 6 


Nylon 610 is used for making bristles for 
brushes and similar uses where resistance to moisture is important. 


carpets, tire cords and industrial fibres. 


The more important raw materials are noted below; these are 


dealt with in this report under the appropriate B.T.N. headings. 


(nylon 610 salt) 


Pranieipe.L. 15 py ea 
Raw Material Intermediates No. 
Nylon 6/6 Intermediates 

cyclohexane + air cyclohexanol—cyclohexanone mixture 38.19 
CL LGLCwae.d adipic acid oo eke 
ammonia adiponitrile 29 cet 
hydrogen hexamethylene diamine 29 eee 
adipic acid and hexa- 

methylene diamine hexamethylene diammonium adipate A9ee2 

(nylon 6/6 salt) 
Nylon 6 Intermediates 
evel ohexane 7 air cyclohexanol-—cyclohexanone mixture 38.419 
cyclohexanone caprolactam nae) 
Nylon 610 Intermediates 

cyclohexane + air cyclohexanol—cyclohexanone mixture 3889 
nitrie acid adipic acid SO e1L5 
ammonia adiponitrile 29 ee1 
hydrogen hexamethylene diamine ese 
sebacic acid and hexa-— 

methylene diamine hexamethylene diammonium sebacate 29 fae 


Although the chemicals referred to as "Intermediates" are 


dealt with as separate products under different headings, 
almost exclusively in the production of nylon-and there are, 


common considerations. 


their use is 
therefore, 
These common considerations affected the tariff 


proposals which are presented under this heading following the product 


information on hexamethylene diamine, 
and hexamethylene diammonium sebacate, 


of sheading 29.,<2. 


hexamethylene diammonium adipate 
the nylon intermediates and salts 
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Two chemicals of heading 29.22, hexamethylene diammonium 
adipate and hexamethylene diammonium sebacate, are respectively, the 
salts of nylon 6/6 and nylon 610; these are polymerized to the respec-— 
tive resins, One chemical of heading 29.22, hexamethylene diamine, is 
an intermediate, one process removed from the two salts; it is presented 
first below. 


Hexamethylene Diamine 


Hexamethylene diamine is a white crystalline solid made by 
reacting adiponitrile with hydrogen. It is made at Maitland, Ontario, 
by Du Pont of Canada Limited and used captively by this company in 
making nylon 6/6 salt. There are no other uses in Canada; as a result, 
no public information on production, use and prices is available. At 
the time of the hearing, Du Pont, the only manufacturer of nylon in 
Canada, said with respect to the absence of imports: "Our objective 
is to always be in position to provide our tull requirements. Jt is 
more profitable, (1 Hexamethylene diamine can be transported and 
stored fairly easily, and could be imported for use in the production 
of nylon. In 1962, at the time of the hearing, a spokesman for Du Pont 
of Canada stated that he believed there were no imports, and the 
company was said to be using all of its production for nylon, thus 
precluding exports of hexamethylene diamine. However, import data were 
published in 1964, at which time 3.4 million pounds were imported, 
valued at $1.8 million, an average value of about 52 cents per pound. 
All imports were from the U.S.A. and all were duty-free, undoubtedly 
under tariff item 923. However, in 1965 there apparently were no 
imports. 


Hexamethylene diamine is mentioned specifically in tariff 
item 923, under which it may be imported free of duty when for use in 
the manufacture of synthetic resins, That probably would be the 
operative item if there were imports, More generally, it is dutiable 
Under ten /LisAneraves. Ob D.C. 5 ste, andcO. Bsc. Ml N. Du bont 
of Canada made the only proposal before the Board on this chemical, 
recommending rates of 25 p.c., B.P. and 30 p.c., M.F.N. The arguments 
in favour of these rates are those presented below for nylon inter- 
mediates, 


Hexamethylene Diammonium Adipate 


Hexamethylene diammonium adipate is nylon G/baea lbs lh 16a 
white crystalline solid made by reacting hexamethylene diamine and 
adipic acid, At the time of the hearing, Du Pont of Canada Limited was 
the only manufacturer in Canada; it uses the product captively in the 
manufacture of the nylon resin at Kingston, Ontario. The salt has no 
other known use, Although there are no known imports, it was said to 
have entered the international trade of other countries because it can 
be transported and stored readily either dry or in solution. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 68, p. 10302 
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This chemical is named in tariff item 923, under which it 
may be imported free of duty when for use in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic resins; item 923 probably would be the operative item if there 
were imports. More generally it is subject to rates of 15 DeCee oae. 
and?2ZO"p. Cs, obese under tariit -1ceme7 in. 


Du Pont of Canada made the only presentation to the Board 
concerning hexamethylene diammonium adipate, recommending, as for other 
nylon intermediates, rates of 25 p.c., B.P. and 30 p.c., M.F.N. The 
company's proposal was supported by the general arguments presented 
below. 


Hexamethylene Diammonium Sebacate 


This product is made in the same manner as hexamethylene 
diammonium adipate except that sebacic acid is used instead of adipic 
acid. It is nylon 610 salt, but is not made in Canada, nor is it used 
here, The polymer however is imported and used in Canada in special 
applications, for example in monofilaments for brush bristles where 
resistance to water is important. Hexamethylene diammonium sebacate is 
named in tariff item 923 and may be entered free of duty when for tse 
in making synthetic resins. Du Pont of Canada made the only submission 
concerning this chemical and recommended rates of Ap DeGege Os gar 
p.ce, M.F.N, The company stated, at a later hearing, that if these 
rates were imposed, the company would make nylon 610 salt and polymer, 
using its own production of hexamethylene diamine and importing 
sebacic acid, \L 


General Tariff Considerations for Nylon Intermediates 


It is of prime importance to recognize the position of 
companies concerned with the manufacture of nylon both at the time of 
the hearing in 1962 and subsequently. In 1962, only Du Pont of Canada 
Limited made nylon in Canada. By 1965 or 1966 there are likely to be 
four companies making two kinds of nylon filament and fibres, These 
are: 


Company Nylon type 
Du Pont of Canada Limited nylon 6/6 
Millhaven Fibres Limited nylon 6/6 
Courtaulds Canada Synthetic Fibres 
Limited nylon 6 
Union Carbide Canada Limited nylon 6 


As has been noted above, Millhaven Fibres produces nylon 6/6 
for which it could obtain either the salt or hexamethylene diamine from 
Du Pont of Canada or from abroad, Courtaulds imports nylon 6 polymer 
and Union Carbide expects to make at least part of its requirements of 
nylon 6 polymer from the imported monomer, caprolactam. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 131, p. 19616 
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The heart of Du Pont's proposal was that encouragement should 
be given to the manufacture of all nylon intermediate chemicals in 
Canada; imports of chemical intermediates used in the manufacture of 
nylon should be discouraged. The company contended that other companies 
proposing to make nylon could either purchase their requirements of the 
salts from Du Pont or make them in Canada. Until 1962, Du Pont's posie 
tion in the manufacture of nylon was protected by patents but, with the 
expiration of patent rights, the company wanted the shelter afforded by 
rates of duty high enough to discourage imports. Its spokesman said 
that, even without the protection afforded the company by patent rights, 
it would have been difficult before 1960 or 1961 for a competitor to 
establish an operation in this country because of the short supply of 
intermediates and polymers, In contrast he predicted that: 


tin the future I think there are going to be people selling 
raw materials trying to encourage other people to put plants 
in here so that they will use them. There is that difference 
in emphasis which is coming about."(1) 


Du Pont was apprehensive about a growing world overesupply of 
materials for making nylon, singling out European and Japanese PEsshe= 
tion as sources of imports, but not excluding the United States. c 


Du Pont stated that its costs are higher than those of pro= 
ducers in other countries, taking account of estimated allowances for 
scale, wage rates and costs of raw materials; the spokesman noted: 


"T must admit that the case is based on our estimates of what 
we think the situation is in other countries because -- firste 
hand information is not available, but we have given a good 
deal of study to these estimates and we think they are reasone 
able..."(3) 


The difference between Canadian costs and the estimated costs of foreign 
producers was calculated by the company to be even more than the rates 
Oftcuty, Of a> poe. wlel. oo 50,p.c., M.F.N..recamendedsuyait, 


In discussing the effect of the proposed increased tariff rates on 
prices, Du Pont said that consumers of nylon would not be faced with 
higher prices because the amount charged is fam tar by competitive 
conditions and the existing tariffs on the fibre." 4) It was admitted, 
however, that the consumer might not receive the advantage of lower 
prices resulting from foreign price reductions on intermediates imported 
by other Canadian spinners, The Du Pont brief also noted that it is in 
the national interest to encourage industries that make the optimum use 
of resources, and argued that the manufacture of nylon intermediates 
contributes more to national product than many other pursuits. Finally, 
the company's brief said: 


i) Transcript, Vol. 64, p. 9581 
2) Same, Vol. 64, p. 9588, 9570 
(3 )\@same wevol mol vepse?>09 
(1) gseme, lols soy ep. 9620 
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"The rates proposed in this submission are designed to help 
assure that Canadats requirements of nylon intermediates 

will continue to be produced by the Canadian chemical industry 
raver than co raise prices.) Phe speciiie Objective or tne 
recommendations is to close the loophole that now exists in 
the tariff structure, whereby the duties on the end products 
can be circumvented, at least in part, by the installation of 
spinning facilities to produce nylon products from imported 
duty-free intermediates, "(1) 


The company would not actively encourage other companies to spin nylon 
but if they were determined to do so Du Pont would 'make every effort 
to try and reach an agreement whereby we could supply them with the 
intermediates. "(2 


Courtaulds Canada Synthetic Fibres Limited and Union Carbide 
Canada Limited did not submit proposals to the Board on nylon inter- 
mediates at the time of the hearing. Subsequently, however, in state. 
ments which were distributed by the Board to other interested Darl les, 
these companies presented briefs dealing with some of the points raised 
by Du Pont having to do with caprolactam and polycaprolactam for the 
manufacture of nylon 6. Courtaulds' brief said: 


"As a general principle it can be stated, however, that we 
are in»favoursérithe usé of tariffs té foster Canadian pro— 
duction but we do not believe that tariffs should be used to 
preempt the market for the incumbent producer. Neither do 
we believe that tariffs should be used to discourage the 
introduction and development of new products and technologies 
even though they may be competitive with existing Canadian 
production. "(3 ) 


Courtaulds proposed that caprolactam in both the monomer and polymer 
form should be free of duty under the B.P. and M.F.N, Tariffs "until 
such time as Canadian production is available, at which time we would 
not of course object to the imposition of rates of duty reasonable i 
relation to those of the fibres and yarns manufactured A UM TC 
Regarding Du Pont's contention that there is not room in the Canadian 
market for two nylon producers of optimum size, Courtaulds noted that 
its product will supplant a large part of the imported nylon 6 yarn and 
that the company expects to share in the growth of the market. The 
company's brief stated that it would’ not be economically feasible to 
start a fully integrated nylon production in Canada under today's cone 
ditions. With respect to costs of production, Courtaulds deduced that 
Du Pont'ts unit costs of production of intermediates must be low; other- 
wise the integration undertaken by that company would not have been 
economic. 


The brief noted that there are synthetic fibres other than 
nylon 6 in competition with nylon 6/6, saying: 


(én) Transcript, Vol. 64, p. 9566 

(2) Same, Vol. 64, p. 9568 

(3) Submission by Courtaulds Synthetic Fibres Limited to the Tariff 
Board Regarding the Tariff Treatment Appropriate to Raw Materials 
for the Production of Nylon 6 Fibres and Yarns, February 11, 1964, 
ve 

(4) Same, p. 2 
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"Finally, Du Pont advocates the duty free entry of raw mate- 
rials for the manufacture of acrylic fibres on the grounds 
that volume was not sufficient to support the economic pro. 
duction of acrylonitrile in Canada; an argument equally 
applicable to nylon 6 raw materials,."(1) 


Courtaulds contended that the rates of duty proposed by 
Du Pont were'designed as much to offset potential competition due to 
technological developments as to equate the cost of efficient Canadian 
production with the cost of similar production abroad," and claimed 
that the suggested duties would effectively preclude the establishment 
of 4 second producer of nylon fibres and yarns in Canada. 


Union Carbide Canada Limited, in its brief, said that it 
agreed generally with the views expressed by Courtaulds. The principal 
argument made by this company was that Du Pont'ts proposals go back too 
far ai une production process: in their concern about competitiveness; 
while polycaprolactam is competitive with nylon 6/6, caprolactam is not 
in direct competition with any material used in making nylon 6/6, 


"Union Carbide has subscribed to the principle that goods made 
in Canada or which compete directly with goods made in Canada 
snouldwnave varie ieprovection of 15 per cent B.P, and 20 per 
cent M.F.N. It does not appear reasonable however that because 
two products compete directly that all raw materials entering 
into their manufacture and, in turn, into the manufacture of 
the raw materials ad infinitum should be considered as compete 
ing."(2) 


Because Du Pont has an investment in facilities for making 
nylpn end 2te,inbermediates, Union Carbide proposed a»rate of 45 ‘p.c.., 
under both B.P, and M.F.N. Tariffs. This would give a measure of pro- 
tection to Du Pont and at the same time encourage monomer production 
as soon as the market justifies it. 


imp wenlycco Union Carbidets proposal for a Tate of duty of 5 
per cent, Courtaulds reiterated its recommendation for a duty-free 
status for caprolactam, saying that it could "see no justification 
whatsoever for a 5% rate of duty on caprolactam monomer while it is not 
produced in Canada. "(3) 


Du Pont. of Canada Limited replied to the briefs of Courtaulds 
and.Wnien. Carbide inva further brief to the Board. » Du: Pont’ maintained 
that any loss of sales of nylon 6/6 yarn to the producers of nylon 6 
must affect the economies of scale adversely and could move costs "back 
Fowards: a higher position om the cost curve." With reference to Court. 
aulds' statement that its production of nylon would supplant some 


(1) Submission by, Courtauldea oynthetic, fibres Limitedsto tne, Taritr 
Board Regarding the Tariff Treatment Appropriate to Raw Materials 
for the Production of Nylon 6 Fibres and Yarns, February 11, 1964, 
omen 

(2) Submission by Union Carbide Canada Limited to the Tariff Board 
Regarding the Tariff Treatment of Caprolactam and Polycaprolactam, 
gre 1 9Ok B.a2 

(3) Commentary on the Submission by Union Carbide Canada Limited Regard~ 
ing the Rate of Duty Appropriate to Caprolactam and Polycaprolactan, 
Dien 26. Gh s.Bar 2 
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imports, Du Pont maintained that Courtaulds' announced capacity "is 
three times the imports of nylon yarn for 1963..." In addition, Du 
Pont denied that its proposals had anything to do with inhibiting 

gains resulting from technological progress and said "we would like to 
reiterate that we know of no actual or potential technological advances 
with respect to nylon 6 which would cause us to alter our statements 
made before the Board, (1) 


Dealing with Union Carbidets proposal not to apply tariffs 
to raw materials some distance back in the production chain, Du Pont 
stated: 


Nit is difficult, andeed vo support. the: Logie ota proposal 
that would leave most stages in the production of nylon inter- 
mediates unprotected, and make the final one subject to tariff 
treatment. "\< 


Canadian Industries Limited is interested in nylon 6/6 
through the company's participation in Millhaven Fibres Limited, a 
producer of yarns and fibres, and CHL-ClIL Fibres Limited, the marketing 
company for these.fibres. Both of these companies were incorporated 
after the public hearings, 90.0, l.i didinevsparlics paberdireeiiy an tne 
discussion, of rates of duty. on theyintermediates: orjon nylon resin; it 
did, -nowever, propose rates: of. 1 pyen,eBine —Osp.e.,, Vora lenorsprod— 
ucts of B.T.N. heading 39.01; this general proposal would include the 
nylon resins, \3 


Ge A Reply by Du Pont of Canada Limited to the Submissions of Courtaulds 
Canada Synthetic Fibres Limited and Union Carbide Canada Limited to 
the Tariff Board on Caprolactam and Polycaprolactam, December 14, 
196) Mp wel 

(2 )fSame eps ws 

(2) Transcript, Wel whl 322: pee 973768 
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SINGLE OR COMPLEX OXYGEN-FUNCTION AMINO-COMPOUNDS-B.T.N. 29.2 


The chemicals of this heading have molecules containing an 
amine group and one or more of the oxygen-function organic radicals 
of previous headings relating to alcohols, phenols, ethers, aldehydes, 
ketones and acids. The Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature 
divides the heading into five parts as follows: 


a) Amino-alcohols such as ethanolamine, diethanolamine 
and triethanolamine 

b) Amino-phenols such as ortho-, meta-, and para- 
aminophenol 

c) Amino-naphthols such as 7-amino-l-naphthol-3-sulphonic 
acid 

d) Amino-aldehydes, Amino-ketones and Amino-quinones 
such as aminobenzaldehyde 

e) Amino-acids such as glycine and sarcosine 


In relation to the value of shipments of B.T.N. Chapter 29 
as a whole, these chemicals, known shipments of which were valued at 
about $3 million in 1962, represent only about 2 per cent of the total. 
Sodium glutamate and the ethanolamines are of greatest importence. 


Sodium Glutamate 


Sodium glutamate is made in Canada by Industrial Grain 
Products Limited, a subsidiary of The Ogilvie Flour Mills Company 
Limited. At Fort William, Ontario, flour is processed to yield 
starch and gluten; most of the gluten is shipped to the company's 
plant at Montreal, Quebec, where it is used in making glutamic acid 
and sodium glutamate. With respect to the economies of the operation, 
the company noted that "gluten must return almost the same dollar 
sales as starch per 100 Poupssse’ flour processed, or the process is 
not economically feasible." 1) At the time of the hearing, this 
company's plant was the only one in Canada producing sodium glutamate 
and the company expressed the opinion that its process was as efficient 
as any other in use. 


Sodium glutamate is used to enhance the flavour of soups 
and other foods. Manufacturers of canned and dehydrated soups were 
said to represent over 50 per cent of the market. Sales directly to 
household consumers, in one-ounce packages "represent 15 per cent, by 
weight, of the Canadian market and practically all of this is accounted 
for by the brand nang product of the major United States producer of 
sodium glutamate." 2 


Imports of sodium glutamate have increased substantially in 
recent years. In 1964, they were 3.4 million pounds, valued at 
nearly $1.8 million. The average value of imports has been declining 
and in 1964, at 52 cents per pound, it was only approximately one-half 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 69, pe 10501 
(2) Same, Vol. 69, pe 10505 
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of the average value per pound of 1958, Although the U.S.A. continues 
to be the principal source of supply, Japan and Taiwan have become 
important countries of shipment, and imports, in smaller quantities, 
are received from many other countries. 


Imports of Sodium Glutamate, 


= ee ee ee 


Year 1000 1b. $000 $/1b. 
1958 652 661 TO} 
1959 639 604 095 
1960 1320 1120 085 
1961 EL55 1005 - 87 
1962 1186 922 78 
1963 2231 1289 258 
1964 3374 1761 AG. 


Japan, the United States and some European countries were 
said to be major producers against which Industrial Grain Products 
found it difficult to compete. The Board was advised that producers 
in these countries are subsidized, that they use, as raw materials, 
waste from such industries as sugar-beet refining, and that they ship 
to an intermediate country to export the product to Canada at prices 
that were actually, if not legally, dump prices. On the other hand, 
the spokesman for Campbell's Soup, Canadian Canners and H. J. Heinz 
suggested that the reason foreign producers are able to compete 
favourably in Canada is that they make sodium glutamate by a ferment- 
ation process which is more economic than the process used by Indust- 
rial Grain Products. This company denied that its process is obsolete, 
contending that it would not be economic to build a plant in Canada 
to use the newer process. 


Prices were shown to be about the same in Canada as in the 
United States, where the published price was 62 cents per pound in 
1964, a decline from $1.07 a pound in 1958. Industrial Grain Products 
did not anticipate an increase in prices under the proposed higher 
tariff rate but said that, if they did rise, the increase would 
amount to about 8 cents per pound, about 10 per cent at the then pre- 
vailing selling price, and would add significantly to costs at the 
consumer level. 


Sodium glutamate and the glutamic acid from which it is made 
are currently entered into Canada under tariff item 711 at rates of 
15 pece, BeP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. The manufacturer proposed rates of 
25 pece, BoP. and 30 p.c., M.F.N. in order to direct a larger share 
of the market to Canadian production. The domestic producer at the 
time of the hearing apparently had about 85 per cent of the total 
market, but had been unable to gain the retail market. No other 
proposal was made. 


ine 


EthanolLamines 


The three ethanolamines, mono-, di-, and tri-, are made in 
Canada by Dow Chemical of Canada Limited at Sarnia, Ontario and Fort 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and by Union Carbide Canada Limited at 
Montreal, Quebec. Canadian Aniline and Extract Limited makes tri- 
ethanolamine at Hamilton, Ontario. The three'are co-products and, 
while the proportions in which they are produced may be varied some- 
what, only triethanolamine can be produced by itself. Productive 
capacity in Canada was said to be adequate to satisfy domestic demand 
and to yield products for export. 


About 70 per cent of the monoethanolamine consumed in 
Canada is used in purifying natural and refinery gas; some 25 per cent 
goes into soaps and detergents and the balance into miscellaneous 
uses. The roles are reversed for diethanolamine, about 82 per cent 
going into soaps and detergents and 13 per cent into purifying natural 
and refinery gas. Triethanolamine is used primarily as a Corrosion 
inhibitor and as an emulsifier in specialty chemicals. 


Imports of ethanolamine in 1964 were 308,000 pounds valued 
at $114,000, all from the U.S.A. Dow Chemical stated at the hearing 
that imports of monoethanolamine had represented some LOGO L's yer 
cent of the total market in Canada, suggesting a market of about 
$2 million at that time. Imports of diethanolamine and triethanolamine 
were said to be small. Prices were reported to range from 27 cents 
per pound to 29 cents in tank car lots, the Lower prices being applica- 
ble in Ontario and Quebec and the higher in British Columbia. Union 
Carbidets brief noted that its comparable published price in the U.S.A. 
is 25 cents per pound; imports generally come from the United States. 
A small amount is exported, mainly to Commonwealth countries. 


Imports of Ethanolamines, 1959-6 


hear Mono- Di- Tri- Total 
$t000 
1997 ALO 250 32 (22 
1960 As 20 2 LTH 
1961 160 - aE 201 
1962 7 se st 165 
1963 wi - ate 200 
1964, ot a ate dng 


Source: Department of Industry, Chemical Import Trends; D.B.5., 
Trade of Canada, Imports for 1964 


The two companies making presentations before the Board on 
ethanolamines, Dow Chemical of Canada Limited and Union Carbide Canada 
Limited, proposed rates of 15 p.c., BP. and 20 pecs, MoP Ne These 
are the rates at which most of it is currently entered under tariff 
item 711, although monoethanolamine is also entered free of duty under 
items 791 and 851 when for agricultural or synthetic rubber uses. 

Union Carbide suggested that the small volume of imports indicates that 


1I2 


the current rates of ye have provided the domestic manufacturers with 
adequate protection. 


Polymer Corporation Limited included monoethanolamine among 
the chemicals of which it said, "we consider it essential the tariff 
provisions in respect of materials for use in the manufacture °5 
synthetic rubber, now contained in Item 851, be continued ..." 2) 
Ethanolamine and triethanolamine were included, as noted below, as 
chemicals of lesser importance by the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers Association. 


Other Chemicals of B.T.N. rae eas) 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association sub- 
mitted a list of chemicals used by its members in the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical products and recommended that some end-use treatment 
be adopted for these chemicals. The Association recommended that rates 
of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. should apply when the chemicals are 
not made in Canada and used in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, and 
that rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. should apply when they 
are made in Canada. All are dutiable under item 208t at rates of Free, 
B.P., 15 poce, M.F.N. with the exception of glycine, L-lysine and 
b-Alanine, dutiable as acids, at the same rates, under item 216, and 
aluminum glycinate and triethanolamine, dutiable at 15 UsGes oss, 

20 p.c., M.F.N., under tariff item 711; triethanolamine may be imported 
free of duty under item 791 when for the manufacture of pesticides. 

The list of chemicals in the present heading to which this applies, with 
the more important chemicals identified by an asterisk, is as follows: 


3-Aminocyclohexanol 

Benzocaine* (ethyl p-aminobenzoate) 
Butacaine 

Butacaine sulohate 

isoButyl p-aminobenzoate 
Ethanolamine 
Ethylenediaminetetra-acetic acid 
Glutamic acid hydrochloride * 
Glycine * (aminoacetie acid) 
L-Lysine 

L-Lysine dihydrochloride 
Magnesium aspartate * 

Methadone 

Methadone hydrochloride 
Methoxamine hydrochloride * 
Methoxyphenamine hydrochloride * 
Orphenadrine dihydrogen citrate 
Orphenadrine hydrochloride 
p-Phenetidine 

Phenylephrine hydrochloride * 
Potassium aspartate * 

Procaine base 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 69, p. 10477, 10480, 10484 
(2) Same, Vol. 68, p. 10420 
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Procaine hydrochloride * 

Sodium 4-aminosalicylate 

monoSodium ethylenediaminetetra-acetate 

Sodium hydrogen glutamate 

Triethanolamine 

Triethanolamine O O' O" - trinitrate 

b-Alanine 

n-Acetyl-p-aminophenol 

Aluminum glycinate 

Butesin picrate 

Butyn base 

n-Butylamino benzoate 

Carbetapentane * 

3-diethylamino-2,2 dimethyl-l-propanol phosphate * 

i,-(2-dimethylaminoethoxy )-N-(3,4,5-trimethoxybenzoyl ) 
benzylamine hydrochloride * 

di-Serine * 

Trimethobenzamide HCl 

Glucosamine * 

Isoproterenol sulphate 

Nilidrine 

Phenoxybenzamine HCl 

Phenyltoloxamine citrate 

Pseudo-ephedrine HCl * 

Sod. p-amino salicylate * 

Thioridazaine hydrochloride 

Valethamate bromide 


Phenylephrine hydrochloride, noted above in the Association's 
brief, was also mentioned by Merck Sharp and Dohme of Canada Limited 
which apparently uses it in pharmaceutical products. The company 
suggested that the current duty under tariff item 208t, Free, B.?. and 
15 pce, MF.N., should remain unfit "a gubstantial portion of Canadian 
requirements are made in Canada." 1) Smith, Kline and French Inter- 
American Corporation also drew attention to the company's interest in 
te) as eee and proposed rates of Free, B.P., 15 p.ec., M.F.N. for 
LUe 


The Canadian Color Makers Association submitted a proposal 
on the following three chemicals which the Association said are not 
made in Canada and for which there are no Canadian made substitutes. 
They are used in the production of coloured pigments, and imports 
come from West Germany and the United States. Imports are entered 
free of duty under end-use item 203f and the Association requested 
that duty-free entry be continued. 3) The three chemicals are as 
follows: 


m-nitro-o-anisidine 
m-nitro-p-anisidine 
dianisidine 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 68, p. 10364 
(2) Same, Vol. 68, pe 10417 
(3) Same, Vol. 68, p. 10381 
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The Primary Textiles Institute noted that its interest in 
these chemicals is identical with that of the Color Makers. 


Electric Reduction Company of Canada Limited proposed that 
the tariff rates on triethanolamine phosphate be changed from Free, 
BePe, 25 PeCo, MeF.Nijaunderstariff item 218, atorlsinics , BaP. and 
20 pece, MeF.N. Although the product could be manufactured by the 
company at Buckingham, Quebec, it is not. It is used by the paint 
and varnish industry to reduce corrosion in cans and as an anti- 
corrosion chemical by the producers of anti-freeze compounds. The 
medicinal grade is dutiable at Free, B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N. under 
tariff item 208t. 


Concerning carbetapentane and glucosamine, Pfizer Canada 
Limited took the position "that no useful purpose would be served by 
imposing duties on chemicals of a ‘class not made in Canada! rgb the 
Company uses in its operations or which it imports for resale." 1. 
These chemicals are currently imported under tariff item 208t at rates 
of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. The company recommended that these 
rates remain until the chemicals are made in this country. 


Monsanto Canada Limited noted that p-phenetidine is not made 
in Canada and is imported under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. 
and 15 p.c., MF.N., subject to possible duty-free entry under end-use 
items such as item 851. Imports from the U.S.A., Germany and the U.K. 
amounted to about $500,000 in 1963. It is used in pharmaceuticals and 
as an antioxidant in the manufacture of rubber. The company recommended 
free entry for this chemical until it is made in Canada. Naugatuck 
Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Limited noted its use of 
p-phenetidine as a raw material for rubber and agricultural chemicals. 
The company stated that it took no exception to the rates proposed by 
the producers of these materials, providing that the Board ee commence 
those rates which will be proposed for the products it manufactures. 2) 


The Canadian Manufacturers of Chemical Specialties Association 
submitted a brief on diethylaminoethanol which is not made in Canada 
but is used in making self-polishing floor waxes. Currently it is 
imported under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., 
M.F.N.; the Association proposed that it be imported free of duty until 
made in Canada. 


Benzocaine and magnesium aspartate have been noted in connec- 
tion with the brief of the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. 
They were included, also, in a presentation by John Wyeth and Brother 
(Canada) Limited, along with potassium aspartate. The company said 
that, since there is no Canadian manufacture of these chemicals, "an 
increase in duty rates would serve only to increase the costs and 
selling prices of those Canadian industries who must use these chemicals 
in their Canadian operations. "(3) They are currently imported under 
tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. and the 
company proposed that there be no increase until a substantial portion 
of Canadian requirements is available from Canadian production. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 68, p. 10428 
(2) Same, Vol. 69, p. 10624 
(3) Same, Vol. 69, p. 10599 
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Hart Products Company of Canada Limited submitted a brief 
on the chemicals listed below and known generally as chelating agents, 
chemicals which prevent metallic ions from reacting with other pro- 
ducts.(1) The total Canadian market is for about 1% million pounds, 
valued at about $500,000. Ninety per cent of this is said to be 
accounted for by ethylene diamine tetra acetic acid and its sodium 
salts, used by the pulp and paper industry. Imports of this acid and 
its salts were first reported separately in 1963 and amounted to 
$55,000, indicating that a substantial portion of the market is served 
by products made in Canada. 


Ethylene diamine tetra acetic acid and its sodium salts have 
been ruled made in Canada and are dutiable under tariff item 711 at 
rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. Hart Products recommended 
that the rates of duty remain unchanged. Regarding this acid, the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association noted its use in bleaching ground- 
wood pulp and reiterated its opposition to any revision of the Tariff 
which would result in any increase over current tariff rates in respect 
of chemicals used by the pulp and paper industry. 


The other chemicals in the list currently are dutiable at 
rates of Free, BoP. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. under tariff item 208t or 216. 
The remainder may be entered at the same rates of duty under item 208t. 
For all of these chemicals the company requested rates of 15 p.c., 
B.P. and 20 pece, M.F.N. 


The chemicals mentioned in the company's brief are as follows; 
those marked with an asterisk are made in Canada in commercial quanti- 
ties; the others could be if a sufficient market were to develop, 


ethylene diamine tetra acetic acid 

disodium ethylene diamine tetra acetic acid 
trisodium ethylene diamine tetra acetic acid 
tetrasodium ethylene diamine tetra acetic acid 


xX KEE 


diethylenetriamine pentacetic acid 

disodium diethylenetriamine pentacetic acid 
trisodium diethylenetriamine pentacetic acid 
tetrasodium diethylenetriamine pentacetic acid 
pentasodium diethylenetriamine pentacetic acid 


* disodium dihydroxy ethyl glycine 


hydroxyethylethylene diamine triacetic acid 
* trisodium hydroxyethylethylene diamine triacetic acid 
disodium hydroxyethylethylene diamine triacetic acid 


* disodium N (2 hydroxyethyl) aminoacetate 


and the di and tri valent metal salts of the 
above, including sodium, potassium, iron, calcium, 
magnesium, copper, Peeence rs nickel, lead, cobalt, 
lithium, cadmium, zinc, etc. ) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 69, p. 10604 
(2) Same, Vol. 69, pe 10601 
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The Industry Committee expressed the opinion that all chemi- 
cals of conmercial importance had been dealt with in submissions re- 
ceived by the Board. The Committee recommended that other chemicals 
of B.T.N. heading 29.23 be dutiable at the rates generally suggested 
for the heading, namely 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. 


At the hearing on pesticides, in November 1962, a group of 
seven manufacturers of pesticides made a proposal concerning a list 
of biologically active materials for use in the manufacture of pesti- 
cide formulations. The companies were: 


A.H. Howard Chemical Co. Ltd. Orangeville, Ontario 
Allied Chemical Services Ltd. Calgary, Alberta 
Chipman Chemicals Ltd. Hamilton, Ontario 
Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Ltd. Lachine, Quebec 
Manchester Products Ltd. Galt, Ontario 
Niagara Brand Chemicals Burlington, Ontario 


Green Cross Division 
Sherwin Williams Co. of 
Canada Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 


The companies proposed: 


"The signatories of this brief share the view of the 
Chemical Industry Committee that, when a biologically 
active chemical, now on Appendix II, is made in Canada, 
it should become subject to the duty rates which have 
been recommended for the appropriate B.1T.N. heading. "(1) 


The proposal was based on the belief that a duty on biologi- 
cally active materials, not made in Canada, would increase the prices 
of pesticides to Canadian users without producing off-setting advant- 
ages for any segment of industry. The products under the present 
heading are: 


Amino dichlorobenzoic acid 


Phenylamino cadmium dilactate 
2,4,5-Trichlorophenoxy propionic acid-triethanolamine salt 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 108, p. 16332-3 
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QUATERNARY AMMONIUM SALTS AND HYDROXIDES ; 
LECITHINS AND OTHER PHOSPHOAMINOLIPINS -B.T.N. 29,24 


"A quaternary ammonium compound is an organic chemical which 
may be regarded as derived from ammonium hydroxide...or an 
ammonium salt (e.g. ammonium chloride..,or ammonium acetate 
ee.) when the four hydrogen atoms...attached to the nitrogen 
are replaced by four hydrocarbon radicals,"(1 


Although many products classified by heading 29.24 were the 
subject of representations before the Board, few, individually, are of 
much commercial importance, Many of the products belong to two groups 
of chemicals which are closely related in their use in surface-active 
agents; these are by far of greatest commercial importance and are 
dealt with first below. Some of the other products gain importance as 
chemicals for pharmaceutical use. It seems unlikely that the total 
commercial value of Canadian ccnsumption of products of heading 29.24 
exceeds one million dollars annually. 


Alkyl Benzyl Trialkyl Ammonium Chloride, and 
Benzyl Trialkyl Ammonium Chloride 


These two names represent two families of cationic surface- 
active agents. The alkyl group in the first can be dodecyl, nonyl, 
stearyl or octyl phenoxy and the benzyl group in the second can be 
made from any fatty acid having 12 to 22 carbon atoms, such as lauryl, 
stearyl, cetyl or ethyl. Similarly, the trialkyl group can be dimethyl, 
trimethyl or hydrogen trimethyl, (2 One family is made from a lauryl 
alcohol type base and the other from a dodecyl benzene type base, The 
variations of members are, therefore, very numerous, but functionally 
the members of each family are similar, 


Hart Products Company of Canada Limited manufactures lauryl 
dimethyl benzyl ammonium chloride, and alkyl benzyl trialkyl ammonium 
chloride. Three other manufacturers of quaternary ammonium compounds 
were named in a joint submission on surface-active agents; these were: 


Canadian Aniline and Extract Co, Ltd. 
Chemical Developments of Canada Ltd., and 
Clough Chemical Co. Ltd. (3) 


Their products were not named, With Hart Products Company, 
these companies were reported, in 1961, to be producing twenty chemicals 
under B.T.N. 29,24 and to have offered them under some fifty trade 
names, Substitution between products of this heading was said to be 
limited to chemicals within the same family as defined above; 
substitution was generally not possible between chemicals of different 
families. In blends, these cationic surface-active agents were said 
to be neutral, behaving like non-ionic surfactants if mixed with non- 
ionics, and behaving like anionic surfactants if mixed anionics, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 69, p. 10613 
(2) Same, Vol, 69, p. 10614-5 
(3) Same, Vol. 4h, pe 6544 
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Consumption data for the quaternary ammonium salts are not 
available, but the representative of Hart Products Company estimated a 
total market of about $500,000 in 1959, ans imports in that year, of 
Nabout $190,000, mostly from the U.S.A." 1) Other published data for 
quaternary ammonium salts indicate imports as follows: 


1958 $160, 000 
1959 $205,000 
1960 $350, 0CO 
1961 $100, 000 


Source: Department of Trade and Commerce, Chemical Import Trends 


Beginning in 1962, a different breakdown of import statistics for 
surfactant materials was introduced, and the series of quaternary 
ammonium salts, as such, no longer appears. 


Canadian prices were reported to be in the general range of 
50 to 60 cents a pound, the same as those of imports, 


As germicides, these products are imported free of duty from 
both B.P. and M.F.N. countries, under tariff item 219a(2), which 
provides for non-alcoholic chemicals for disinfecting in packages 
exceeding three pounds each, gross weight; more generally, they are 
dutiable under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N. 
The Hart Products Company proposed rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
M.F.N., in agreement with a proposal made jointly by Lever Brothers 
Limited and four other companies on surfactant intermediates of B.T.N., 
heading 29.03 3 the surface-active agents and blended detergents of 
heading 34.02.\*) Chemical Developments of Canada Limited supported 
this proposal. 3 It was stated that U.S. manufacturers enjoy economies 
of scale and cost advantages resulting from their manufacture of the 
intermediate chemicals. The discussion of surface-active agents is 
presented under heading 34.02; it was argued by the producers that all 
surface-active agents should be regarded as of a kind made in Canada, 
or directly competitive, and that this level of protection was necessary 
having regard to the economic factors. 


Benzyl Triethyl Ammonium Chloride 


The representative of Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion 
Rubber Company Limited stated that the company took no issue with the 
rates being proposed by the producers of materials used by Naugatuck 
Chemicals provided the Board also recommends the rates for the products 
which the company manufactures, (4) Among the products listed as made 
by Naugatuck was benzyl triethyl ammonium chloride of heading 29.21, 
which is used in polyester resin formulations, Specific data were 
not submitted on benzyl triethyl ammonium chloride, which probably 
would fall within the broad category of products for which Hart Products 
Company proposed rates of 15 p.c., B-P., 20 p.c., M.F.N. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 69, p. 10615 
(2) - ‘Satie; “Vol, 102, ps9 53937 

(3) Same, Vol. 69, p. 10622 

(4) Same, Vol. 6, p. 900 
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Methacholine Chloride and Tricholine Citrate 


John Wyeth and Brother (Canada) Limited submitted a brief on 
methacholine chloride and tricholine citrate used in the manufacture 
of pharmaceutical products. At the time of the hearing in January 
1962, there was no Canadian manufacture of these chemicals. They are 
entered under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, BeP. and 15 p.c., 
M.F.N. The firm proposed that there be no increase in the rates until 
a substantial POT eee oH Canadian requirements becomes available from 
Canadian production. 1 


These two chemicals were also included in a list submitted 
by the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association of products 
used by members of the Association in the manufacture of pharmaceuti- 
cal products. End-use treatment was recommended for these chemicals 
for this use. The Association proposed that rates of Free, B.P. and 
15 pec., M.F.N., should apply to products not made in Canada, and that 
the heading rates of 15°p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., DE POe re by the 
Industry Committee apply when the products are made in Canada. 2) 

Other chemicals in the present heading subject to this proposal, with 
the more important ones marked by an asterisk, are: 


Acetylcholine chloride 

Betaine 

Cetylbenzylammonium chloride 
Cetyltrimethylammonium bromide * 

Choline bitartrate 

Choline chloride * 

Choline dihydrogen citrate 

Choline hydrogen tartrate (choline bitartrate) 
Domiphen bromide 
Ethyl-dimethyl-3-hydroxy-phenol ammonium chloride 
Lecithin 

Methacholine chloride 

Oxyphenonium bromide 

Succinylcholine chloride * 

Suxamethonium bromide 

Tricholine chloride 


Choline chloride was also named as an important ingredient 
for animal feeds. For this use it could be imported free of duty 
under tariff item 219h; this item is not part of Reference 120. 


The only statistics available are very limited import data 
on seven of the above named compounds; these are based partly on 
estimates. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 69, pe 10625 
(2) Same, Vol. 68, p. 10392; Vol. 87, p. 13289-316 
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Imports of Jan. 1 to June 30, 1960 


Acetyl cholinechloride 955 
Betaine anhydrous 881 
Choline chloride 67,801 
Choline dihydrogen citrate Bly 
Choline bitartrate 2,462 
Oxyphenonium bromide 1,397(2) 
Succinyl choline chloride Iba PAL 


(a) 1959 data 


Source: Department of Trade and Commerce, Spotlight on Chemicals 


In 1963, imports of. 
In 1963, imports of choline chloride were about $235,000 
and of succinyl choline chloride, about $95,000. 


Benzyl Diethyl (2:6-Xylyl-Carbamoyl Methyl )—Ammonium Benzoate 


This substance, known as "Bitrex" is an alcohol denaturant 
imported from British preferential sources by MacFarlan Smith (Canada) 
Limited. 


A late submission was made if the importer at the hearings 
on headings 29.35, 29.42, and Be arse It proposed the cmtinuation 
of the present rates under item 208t (Free, Beare andelS p.Ce, M.F.N. ) 
until the material is declared to be made in Canada. 


With respect to the heading more generally, the following 
Statement by Rohm and Beaty EEN: of Canada, Limited, was referred 
to at the public hearing. 


"We wish to file our recommendation that all quaternary 
ammonium salts described by Heading B.T.N., 29.24 be 
accorded duty rates of 0% B.P. and 0% M.F.N. until such 
time as any of these products shall qualify for made-in- 
Canada distinction." 


The firm was not represented, and no discussion arose. 
According to information received by the Board, this statement appears 
to refer specifically to Hyamine (choline chloride). 


The Industry Committee expressed the view that all products 
which currently had commercial importance were dealt with in the sub- 
missions received by the Board for this hearing. The Committee re- 
commended that other products receive tariff treatment of 15 p.c., 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. under a general provision for the heading. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 78, p. 11995 
(2) Same, Vol. 68, p. 10249 
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AMIDE-FUNCTION COMPOUNDS -_B.T.N. 29.25 


An amide is an organic chemical,which can be thought of as 
being derived from ammonia by the replacement of one or more of the 
hydrogen atoms with one or more acyl groups. The Explanatory Notes to 
the Brussels Nomenclature recognize three divisions in the heading: 


(A) Acyclic amides, among which are urea, acetamide and 
asparagine. The heading includes urea only when it 
contains, in the dry state, more than 45 per cent by 
weight of nitrogen; urea containing in the dry state 
45 per cent or less by weight of nitrogen is allocated 
towlbm WN. Chapter 31, asia’fertilizer material. 


(B) Cyclic amides, among which are diethyldiphenylurea, 
hydantoin, acetanilide and acetparaphenetidide. 


(C) Acetoacetyl derivatives of cyclic amines; arylides and 
substituted arylides of hydroxynaphthoic acids. 


Several products of commercial importance were discussed be- 
fore the Board under heading 29.25. The one of outstanding significance 
is urea, used as a fertilizer, as an animal feed and for the manufac- 
ture of urea formaldehyde resins. Because, in the Canadian Tariff, no 
distinction is made on the basis of its nitrogen content, all forms of 
urea are dealt with in the report which follows. 


Urea 


Urea is a white crystalline solid resembling sugar in appear- 
ance, Also known as carbamide or carbonyldiamide, it is a natural 
product of the metabolism of warm-blooded animals. However, it is pro- 
duced in commerce synthetically by the reaction of ammonia and carbon 
dioxide under controlled conditions of temperature and pressure. 


Only three companies, Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited, Cyanamid of Canada Limited and Sherritt 
Gordon Mines Limited, made urea at the time of the hearing in 1962. 


Cyanamid of Canada Limited at Hamilton, Ontario obtains its 
raw materials, carbon dioxide, hydrogen and nitrogen, from the blast 
furnace gas of a nearby steel plant. Sherritt-Gordon Mines Limited 
produces ammonia at Fort Saskatchewan, Alberta; in this process large 
quantities of carbon dioxide are produced and ordinarily go to waste. 
The manufacture of urea from ammonia and carbon dioxide avoids this 
waste. 


According to information contained in the brief presented to 
the Board by each of the three producers of urea in Canada, capacity 
to produce urea, in 1962, totalled about 144,000 tons per year. This 
has since been increased by the expansion of capacity in older plants 
and by the addition of new plants. Capacity in 1962 and anticipated 
capacity in 1966 are shown below. 


Ue 


Capacity of Canadian Plants to Produce Urea, 


1962 and 1966 
Capacity - Tons per year 


1962 1966 
Brockville Chemicals 
Limited Maitland, Ont. - 50,000 
Canadian Industries (not dis- 
Limited Sarnia, Ont. = closed) 
Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of 
Canada Limited Calgary, Alta. 36,000 90,000 
Cyanamid of Canada 
Limited Hamilton, Ont. 1 oO 110,000 
Sherritt-—Gordon Mines Fort Saskatchewan, 
Limited Alta. 33.008 100, 000 
Simplot Chemical 
Company Limited Winnipeg, Man. aa 30,000 
Total of above listed capacity 144, 000 380,000 


No production of urea was reported in Canada in O59 BOL san 
estimated total consumption of some 16,000 tons in the following year, 
Cyanamid said that it had supplied about 8,600 tons, including some 
for captive use; by 1961 this company said it supplied 16,000 tons of 
urea for domestic consumption; it was also exporting significant 
quantities. In the same year Consolidated Mining and Smelting pro- 
duced 31,000 tons. Factory shipments were reported to have risen to 
approximately 170,000 tons in 1963 and 180,000 tons in 1964; these 
would have a value respectively of about $14 million and $15 million. 
By far the largest part of these shipments, as noted below, was for 
export. Thus, in the space of six or seven years, the production of 
urea for domestic use and export has grown from nothing to a value of 
the order of $15 million a year, and plant capacity is being expanded 
to provide for further substantial increases in the production of urea. 
While there apparently is a growing demand for urea in all of its prin- 
cipal uses, the most impressive growth is for fertilizer, both domestic- 
ally and in export sales. 


Since urea is very soluble in water and can contain as much 
as 46.7 per cent nitrogen, it is especially suitable for use as a fer- 
tilizer. For this purpose it should flow freely from the machinery 
used to spread it, and therefore its naturally hygroscopic nature must 
be controlled by "prilling", a process involving the spraying of a 
concentrated solution of urea downward in a tower against a rising 
stream of dry air, and the subsequent coating of the resulting globules 
with clay. Although the fertilizer grade of urea was said to contain 
generally no more than 45 per cent by weight of nitrogen, the Board 
was told that: 


"Today (January, 1962), fertilizer grade urea, 45 per cent 
nitrogen, is offered in eastern Canada at $92 per ton... 
and the same producer also offers fertilizer grade with 46 
per cent nitrogen at a premium of $2 per ton. (1 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 70, p. 10665 
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An estimate of the supply and disposition of urea is given 
in the following table: 


Approximate Supply ai.d Disappearance of Urea 


1962 - 1964 
1962 1963 1964 
- tons - 
Supply: 
Shipments 130,000 170,000 180,000 
Imports i/o Pou pracee) 
Total 131,873 171, 802 185,000 
Disappearance: 
Domestic Sale 26,500 33,100 a 
Exportsato UG, A; 65,200 88,600 Lh 20e 
Other (mostly other 
export )(a) 40,173 50,102 


(a) Derived residually from the other data 


Urea is used in feeds for animals where it provides a con- 
venient» sounce of protein. Since, when it) is used for this purpose, 
it commonly contains only 42 per cent nitrogen, this grade of urea 
would be classified in B.T.N. heading 31.02, with nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers, even though it is not to be used as a fertilizer. The Board 
was advised that 46 per cent nitrogen urea could be used as a feed but 
would probably encounter resistance from feed formulators. On the 
other hand, a spokesman for the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada Limited said that, in British Columbia at the time of 
the hearing, prilled urea from Japan with a nitrogen content of 45 or 
46 per cent was being used as a feed. 


It seems, therefore, that the percentage of nitrogen con- 
tained in the urea is not a criterion of use in fertilizers or in 
feeds; urea in strengths both lower and higher than 45 per cent nitro- 
gen can be used for either purpose. 


Other important uses of urea are in synthetic resins, medi- 
cine, adhesives and explosives. ‘Some 12,000 tons of urea were re- 
ported to be used in Canada in 1959, mostly in livestock feeds (which 
took about 39 per cent of this total), primary plastics (about 34 per 
cent) and fertilizers (about 12 per cent). The industrial distribution 
of 27,000 tons of urea consumed in 1963 was estimated as follows, com- 
pared to the quantities for 1959 and 1962. Information available to 
the Board indicates that captive use took only a small part of total 
production. 


Consumption of Urea in Canada, 


1959, 1962 and 1963 


t000 tons 


Industrial 
chemicals x. 
Cattle feeds ie) 
Plastics & 
synthetic 
resins 
Fertilizers 
Miscellaneous 
chemical 
products Ore 
Pulp and paper : 
Other 


bE 
EG 


Total of above 
consumption 


000 


1,93 


429 
dk 


12h 


1962 


*000 tons $1000 


Sr 
n> 


DO 
EO 


OOF 
Ko 


As) 
NS) 
—~J 


S41 
580 


L'76 
214 


230 
ele, 
Abs, 


Padical 


196 
*000 tons 


r000'2) 


oa 
728 


502 
eo 


Lo 
90 
25 


2,528 


(a) 1963 values estimated by applying the 1962 average values to 
quantity for each group 


pounce. 0. Bes. i. various publications 


Not included in the data of the above table is the direct consumption 
Sales of urea for direct fertilizer use dur- 
ing selected crop years from 1959 to 1964 were: 


of urea as fertilizer. 


Sales of Urea in Canada for Direct Application as a Fertilizer, 


Selected Crop Years, 1959-6 


1959 
1962 
1963 
1964, 


Tons 


3,873 
5,857 
10,441 


By far the larger portion of Canadian production of urea is 
destined for export markets. 
urea in Canada was about 33,000 tons in 1963, whereas exports to the 
U.S. An, 9.asi reported.an UlS. amportestatistics| were vover Se, 000) tens 


in that year and 124,000 tons in 1964. 
very ‘substantial exports to other countries: 


in the data of the following table. 


As noted above, total consumption of 


In addition, there have been 


These are reflected in 
the preceding table on Supply and Disappearance, but are not included 


The Consolidated Mining and 


Smelting Company of Canada Limited noted that "practically the entire 


production in 1961 was sold in export markets. 
was exported to the United States." ») 


A substantial portion 
Imports were less than 5,000 


tons in 1964, valued at $563,000, almost entirely from the U.S.A. 


GD» Transeript, Vole 70, p., 1065L 
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Imports and Exports of Urea, 


1959-64 


Year Imports Ores GosUyS sA, 
tons $t000 tons "000 


1959 4,173 387 3,200 329 
1960 2,140 187 210320 1,974 
1961 iy 207 88 37, 380 3,314 
1962 1.873 123 65,249 5,483 
1963 1,802 110 88,588 6,906 
1964 4,832 563 121,205 9,194 


Source: Imports: 1964, D.B.S., Trade of Canada; 1959-1963, U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce 
Exports: U.S. Dept. of Commerce 


The price of urea is not published in Canada. At the public 
hearing, however, the price of the industrial grade, in carload lots, 
f.o.b. plant, in 1962 was said to be $120 per ton: of fertilizer grade, 
$92 per ton and of feed grade, $98 per ton. However, contract prices 
for large quantities would tend to reduce these prices somewhat, 
especially for the industrial grade and possibly for the fertilizer 
grade in other than the peak season of application. In 1962, published 
U.S. prices were $100 per ton for an industrial prade, TvJovber pliant, 

46 per cent nitrogen content: $96 per ton for an agricultural grade, 
f.o.b. plant, 45 per cent nitrogen content and $95 per ton, feed grade, 
f.o.b. plant, 42 per cent nitrogen. In 1963, the published prices were 
changed in that the feed grade was put on a delivered basis and the 
price increased from $95 per ton, f.o.b. plant, to $100 per ton, de- 
tivered.) Jn addition; the agricultural grade in the U.S.A. has been 
quoted on a delivered basis since March 1963, with no change in list 
price, and the industrial has been quoted on a freight equalized basis 
since March 1964, with no change in list price. The prices in both 
countries, however, are understood to be subject to discounts depending 
upon volume of purchase and seasonal factors. 


Tariff Considerations 


In 1964, fewer than 5,000 tons of urea were imported into 
Canada, at a value of about $563,000; in the two previous years, im- 
ports amounted to 1,800 tons, valued at about $123,000 and $110,000, 
respectively. By far the greater part came from the U.5.A., only a 
minor quantity was imported from West Germany. Imports in 1964 repre- 
sented something over 10 per cent of Canadian consumption of urea, but 
a much smaller percentage of Canadian production. 


The tariff items under which urea may be entered into Canada 
depend upon the use to which it is to be put. For use as a fertilizer 
ie nescondit20n in which 2t is imported, 1t is dutzable under tarift 
ibem Cos au rates of Free, B.P.)-5 p.c., M.F.N. When it is to be-used 
in the manufacture of fertilizer, it is duty-free under all Tariffs 
Mncecs: tem Gojp. se laritf item 711, with ratespof*1>.o.c., BYP. 620) poe. 
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M.F.N., applies when urea is imported for other uses. Indications are 
that all the urea imported into Canada in 1964 was entered either under 
item 663 or item 663b. 


It has been noted above that, in the Brussels Nomenclature, 
urea is classified not according to’ its use but according to-1ts nicro— 
gen content; in the B.T.N., only urea containing, on a dry basis, more 
than 45 per cent by weight of nitrogen is classified by heading 29.25. 
If it contains 45 per cent or less by weight of nitrogen it is classi- 
fied with nitrogenous fertilizers in heading 31.02. 


The three manufacturers of urea presented two different 
points of view to the Board. On the one hand, Cyanamid of Canada pro- 
posed that the rates of duty currently in effect remain unchanged and 
said in support of this view: 


"It is respectfully requested that the present duty status 
remain unchanged. If a change is made in the rate for other 
than fertilizer uses, the Canadian market will be subject to 
pressure of material from Europe and Far East at times of 
excess production at distress or dump prices."(1) 


In explanation of this proposal, the company said that the 
> per cent, M.F.N. rate applicable on urea for fertilizer use gives 
sufficient protection against dump prices; it noted that manufacturing 
in Canada needs some measure of protection. 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company and Sherritt- 
Gordon Mines Limited, on the other hand, recommended the elimination of 
differences in rates of duty and in classification based on end-use or 
on nitrogen content, and proposed free entry for urea of all grades and 
for all uses. 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited 
made its proposal in these words: 


"Ihe company submits that there should be no differentiation 
in the classification of urea, irrespective of the end-use, 
whether it contains more or less than 45 per cent nitrogen, 
because urea sold as a fertilizer is not restricted to 45 per 
cent nitrogen. It is also sold as a fertilizer containing 

46 per cent nitrogen. 


"The company further submits that Canadats ability to compete 
in a free, competitive market for urea as well as for ferti- 
lizers as a whole is demonstrated by the fact’ that Canada 
exports in dollar value substantially more fertilizers than 
it imports, and that it is in Canadats interest to maintain 
free entry of its urea and other fertilizers into the United 
States by dropping the five per cent duty levied on imports 
into Canada.'"(2) 


(1) Transeri pbs oa Volun {Olen 20686 
(2) Same, Vol. 70, p. 10655 
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Sherritt-Gordon Mines Limited explained its position in the 
following words: 


"We submit, for your consideration, the suggestion that there 
should be no differentiation in Canadian tariff classification 
between types or grades of urea and that urea should enter 
Canada free of duty under both B.P. and M.F.N. headings. 1"(1) 


One reason put forward for this proposal was its belief that 
if urea is dutiable on importation into Canada, there is the possibil- 
ity of a reciprocal duty on exports from Canada to other countries. 


As noted above, imports of urea have supplied only a small 
part of Canadian requirements and these apparently have been for fer- 
tilizer use. It is possible that the rates of duty under tariff item 
Pieenamely 1 p.cx,o.P., 20 pae., M.FIN. have operated to restrict 
imports for uses which are not recipients of end-use privileges. 


Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Company 
Limited noted its interest as a consumer of urea in processing rubber, 
and said: 


"We take no issue with the rates which are being proposed to 
you by the producers of these materials, provided the Board 
also recommends those rates which will be proposed to you 
for the products which we manufacture.'"(2) 


Urea containing in the dry state more than 45 per cent of 
nitrogen was included in a list of chemicals submitted to the Board by 
the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, which recommended 
that some end-use treatment be adopted for chemicals used in the manu- 
facture of pharmaceutical products. The Association recommended that 
racesroie tree, Bor., and 15 pic., MLFLN.~apply when the chemicals are 
not made in Canada and that the heading rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 
p.c., M.F.N., proposed by the Industry Committee, apply when they are 
made in Canada. The Association, therefore, in effect was proposing 
pabes so f1oip ce 5. Pi, 20%p.'e. 9°. PINs Tor urea. 


Acrylamide 


Acrylamide, not made in Canada, is an acrylic monomer ob- 
tained by the hydration of acrylonitrile with sulphuric acid, followed 
by neutralization. It is used in synthesizing dyes and, as polymers 
or copolymers, in synthetic resins, adhesives, paper sizes, textile 
sizes and soil conditioning agents. Used in heat-convertible acrylamide 
interpolymer resins, acrylamide is said to give to appliance enamels 
and to strip metal roll-coat finishes the properties of surface hardness, 
colour retention, mar resistance, stain and chemical WERENT and 
adhesion to chemically treated metals without priming. 3 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 70, p. 10663 
(2) Same, Vol. 70, p. 10676 
(3) Same, Vol. 70, p. 10677 
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Imports were valued at $3,456 in the first six months of 
1960, but in 1962 imports for the full year were valued at $50,000. (1) 
The Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association said that the use 
of acrylamide will increase. 


Imports are free of duty under tariff item 921, while the 
chemical is not made in Canada, for use in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic resins. More generally, imports would be entered under item 
Z0Bb abaraves of Vrecw sh Po Loe pac, pilin hem emeAmadianurad ia: 
Varnish and Lacquer Association proposed that acrylamide should be 
entered free of duty. No other representations were heard, and no 
objection was raised to this proposal. 


Urethane and Meprobamate 


Meprobamate is a tranquillizing agent made in Canada from 
two principal imported materials, urethane and methyl pentanal 
(2-methylpentaldehyde). Methyl pentanal is classified under B.T.N. 
heading 29.11. Urethane is also known as urethan or as ethyl carbam- 
ate, of B.T.N. heading 29.25. Imports of urethane, from 1956 to 1960, 
fluctuated in value between $15,000 and $100,000. 


Fine Chemicals of Canada Limited stated that imports of 
urethane are from the United States, Denmark, Germany, or the United 
Kingdom. (2) If imported exclusively for the manufacture of mepro- 
bamate, the urethane enters duty-free under both B.P. and M.F.N. 
Tariffs under temporary tariff item 208y. For other purposes it is 
entered under item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. 
The company proposed that provision for free entry of urethane, when 
imported exclusively for the manufacture of meprobamate, should be 
continued until such time as urethane is made in Canada. Urethane is 
included in the proposal by the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association dealt with toward the end of the submissions under this 
heading. 


With reference to tariff item 208y, Fine Chemicals of Canada 
said: 


"We strongly support the principle of duty-free entry into 
Canada of chemicals used as intermediates or reagents when 
they are not made in this country, for further chemical 
manufacture. The Canadian tariff provides the possibility 
of creating temporary new items which permit the duty-free 
importation of chemicals needed in the production of certain 
materials ... We consider this as one of the few methods 
available to the government to assist in fostering the 
chemical industry in Canada, which despite its size, is 
still a relative pioneer particularly in the fine organic 
Field (3) 


(1) Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Spotlight on Chemicals; Dept. of 
Industry, Chemical Import Trends 

(2) Transcript, Vol. 70, p. 10682 

(3) Same, Vol. 70, p. 10683 
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Meprobamate imports were valued at $12,758 and $10,364 for 
the first six months of 1959 and 1960, respectively. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association and 
Charles E. Frosst and Company listed meprobamate as a raw material for 
pharmaceutical products, made in Canada, dutiable under tariff item 
ViieepeGsves Ol 1).p.C. esber and 2U0up cs, Mi @oNe, and: proposed. the 
continuation of these rates. (1 


Salicylamide 


Fine Chemicals of Canada Limited described salicylamide as 
a chemical made from the reaction of aqua ammonia and methyl salicylate 
and used in a pain-killer, fever suppressant and antirheumatic compound. 
It may be used in place of acetylsalicylic acid (A.S.A. }} by patients 
who are sensitive to the latter. 


The company said it was the only Canadian manufacturer of 
salicylamide at the time of the hearing (February 1962) and estimated 
annual Canadian requirements at 6,000 pounds believed to be mostly 
imported from Britain at that time.(2) Imports of salicylamide in 
1959 are estimated to have been valued at nearly $4, 000 and) in 1960 Su 
less than $1,000. At the then prevailing U.S. price of $1.05 per pound, 
these values would indicate imports of less than 4,000 pounds and less 
than 1,000 pounds, respectively in the two years.: The U.5. price in 
September 1965 was $1.12 per pound. 


This chemical, if ruled made in Canada for Customs purposes, 
would be dutiable under tariff item 711 at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 p.c., M.F.N. The manufacturer at the time of the hearing in Febru- 
ary 1962, proposed that these rates be retained; however, correspondence 
from Charles E. Frosst and Company in 1963 suggested that production of 
salicylamide had been discontinued in Canada and imports are classified 
mniderwaritts atem 208. at. rales).of free, BaF .and 15 ip.c.}) MN. gale 
is not now listed as made in Canada. 


Phenacetin (Acetophenetidin) 


Monsanto Canada Limited was the only Canadian producer of 
phenacetin at the time of the hearing (February 26, 1962). Phenacetin 
is a product of the reaction of para-phenetidin and acetic acid, and 
is used in pharmaceutical products for its pain-killing and temperature— 
lowering properties. It may be used alone or mixed with other chemicals, 
for example, acetylsalicylic acid, caffeine and codeine. 


The value of imports showed increases from 1957 to 1962, fol- 
lowed by a slight decline in 1963, as indicated in the following table: 


iemiranseripe, Vol. “70, p. 10763, 10765 
(2) Same, Vol. 70, p. 10686 
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Imports of Acetophenetidin, 1956-63 


Year $t000 
1956 ie 
1957 15 
1958 55 
E959 i 
1960 J aihs 
1961 130 
1962 170 
1963 165 


Source: Dept. of Trade and Commerce, Dept. of Industry, Chemical 
Import Trends 


Published data on use for medicinal and pharmaceutical prep- 
arations show 257,000 pounds valued at $210,000 in 1961 and 246,000 
pounds valued at $203,000 in 1962. 


Monsanto Canada Limited, at the time of the hearing, said 
that its price, in ton lots, was 90 cents per pound; in less than ton 
lots, it was’ 92 cents’ per pound, less an allowance fer distributors. 
The price of phenacetin in the U.S.A. in 1965 was published at $1.10 
per pound, in 200 pound ane and $1.12 per pound in 100 pound drums, 
both in 1,000 pound lots. \1 


Phenacetin was dutiable at the time of the hearing under 
variit item wat rates “OT La" p.en, PrP, cO'p. cs, een ele, amd 
Monsanto Canada Limited requested the continuation of these rates. 
Phenacetin is no longer listed as made in Canada; correspondence from 
Charles E, Frosst and Company in 1963 indicated that production has 
been discontinued in Canada and that phenacetin is dutiable under item 
a0et al rates of Free, BP. and L>*proe MiP ee re relied oe 
proposal of the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association as 
noted later in this report. 


Other. Products -of “Heading® 29.25 


John Wyeth and Brother (Canada) Limited expressed interest 
in the following chemicals, used in the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
products: 


Butabarbituric Acid 
Butabarbital Sodium 
Oxethazaine 
Phenobarbital 
Secobarbital Sodium 


Imports of barbituric acid, its salts and derivatives were 
estimated at about $600,000 in 1960 and $500,000 in 1962 and 1963. 


(1) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


ogee 


John Wyeth and Brother noted that none of these chemicals 
was made in Canada at the time of the hearing and all were dutiable 
au revesor lree ys B.P. andil5 pecrpell. PN», under tariff item 208. or 
216. The company proposed that there be no increase in rates because 
there is no Canadian manufacture of these chemicals and an increase in 
rates of duty would only increase the costs and selling prices of 
Canadian users. Butabarbituric acid, oxethazaine and phenobarbital 
were listed as more important chemicals by the Canadian Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association. The Associationts proposals are dealt with 
later in this report. 


Bight chemicals of this heading were named by the Canadian 
Color Makers Association as materials not made in Canada but imported 
for the manufacture of pigment dyestuffs: 


Name Alternative Names 
Acetoacetanilide (aceto-acetanilide) 
Acetoacet—o-anisidide (O-aceto acetanisidide), 

(aceto-acetic-O-anisitide) 
Acetoacet—o-toluidide (O-acetoacetotoluidide ) 
Acetoacet—o-chloranilide (acetoacetanilide-O-chloro), 
or (aceto-acetic-—O-chlor- 
anilide) 
Beta—hydroxy—napht hoic-anilide (b-oxynaphthoic anilide) 


(Naphthol AS) 
Beta-hydroxy-napthoic-m-nitranilide (Napthol AS-BS) 
' Beta~hydroxy-naphthoic~p-chlor- 
anilide (Naphthol AS-E) 
Beta—hydroxy-naphthoic-o-toluidide (Naphthol AS-D) 


The Color Makers Association submitted that neither these 
materials nor substitutes for them are made in Canada. They were said 
to be imported from West Germany, the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 


When for use in the manufacture of coal tar dyes, imports of 
these ichemicale are free of duty under tariff atem 2037, arid the Associ- 
anuen srecomended, Chat they continue to be entered free of dutyn At 
the hearing on this end-use item in October 1962, the Canadian Color 
Makers Association requested an end-use tariff item covering: 


Materials of a kind not made in Canada for use in the 
manufacture of synthetic pigments other than black or 
white pigments."(1) 


The Association's intention was to replace a number of items 
ig Une exasiing Taritt, namely atems 203 b,e209enand Moar) anonerol which 
is qualified by a "made in Canada" criterion. It also stressed the 
importance of considering the above end-use proposal in conjunction 
with proposals on pigments and colours of headings 32.05, 32.06, 32.07 
and 32.09, dealt with separately in this report. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 93, p. 14209 
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"Tf such an tend-uset item, or its equivalent is not recom-— 
mended, the Association would feel compelled to request 


higher rates of duty under Headings 32.05, 32.06, 32.07 
and 32.09 to offset increased cost of raw ave rveniaan (1) 


Halogenated carbanilides and halogenated salicylanilides 
were the subjects of a joint submission by Canada Packers Limited, 
Colgate-Palmolive Limited, Lever Brothers Limited and The Procter and 
Gamble Company of Canada, Limited. One example of each "family" was 
noted respectively as: 


3,4,4'-trichlorocarbanilide (a halogenated carbanilide), and 
3,5,4t-tribomosalicylanilide (a halogenated salicylanilide). 


The two families were believed to contain a total of four or five 
products. (2) 


It was stated that halogenated carbanilides and halogenated 
salicylanilides were not made in Canada, but were available from the 
U.S.A., United Kingdom, and Switzerland. 3,4,4'-trichlorocarbanilide 
is a colourless, heat-resistant, highly insoluble bacteriostat, useful 
in soaps and detergents. Both products were said to be used in low 
concentrations in the formulation of bar soaps, liquid soaps and de- 
tergents because of their lack of colour, their high potency at low 
concentrations, their continued inhibition of bacterial growth after 
washing, their compatibility with many product formulations and their 
non-poisonous, non-irritating properties. This combination of prop- 
erties was said to belong to the two named chemicals and a small number 
of other members of the same families. 


In spite of the low concentrations at which they are used, 
these chemicals were said to be costly, averaging about 10 per cent of 
the raw material cost of finished products, or about 23 to 3 per cent 
of the selling price to the ultimate consumer. The four companies 
estimated imports at the time of the hearing to be about 100,000 pounds 
per year, valued at about $200,000. 


Imports of the halogenated carbanilides and salicylanilides 
are free of duty under tariff item 219a(ii). The four companies named 
above proposed that halogenated carbanilides and halogenated pare ie 
ilides continue to be free of duty, until they are made in Canada. 3 
No opposition was raised. 


Six materials for use in surface active agents were named by 
Hart Products Company of Canada Limited as being made by the company 
in Canada and classified under heading 29.25. They are: 


Lauric diethanolamide 

Lauric isopropanolamide 

Lauric monoethanolamide 

Coconut diethanolamide 

Coconut monoethanolamide 

Sodium methyl taurate (Sodium witiet Hy TN ote; le ranearey 


(isa Transeripyee Olen 9Seep ret) 211. 
(2jucame. Volz (Op. ps Olea Lh 
(3) Same, Vol," (Oy pa loy3 

tie) Same, Vor. 70, p., 10723 
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However, the classification of coconut diethanolamide and 
coconut monoethanolamide was recognized as being properly as surface- 
acbiveragents»of B:T:N. 34.02, because the products are not single, 
chemically defined substances. 


Canadian Aniline and Extract Co., Limited supported the Hart 
Products! brief with respect to the first five products, the lauric 
and coconut compounds. 


All six products were said to be foam enhancers and stabi- 
lizers with some surface activity and cleansing ability, and were said 
to be used mainly by manufacturers of liquid and powdered detergents. 
The Hart Products’? brief estimated Canadian consumption of this type 
of product to be 7 to 8 million pounds valued at $2 million to $2.5 
million per year, with imports supplying perhaps 20 per cent of re- 
quirements. Competitive products, not now made in Canada, were named: 


Oleve.diethanolamide (B.T:N, 29,25) 

Oleic monoethanolamide (B.T.N. 29.25) 

Stearyl Diethanolamide (B.T.N. 29.25) 

Palm Kernel Oil Diethanolamide (B.T.N. 34.02). 


These were said to be only examples of a wide range of foam 
stabilizers and it was suggested that at least some of them have, from 
time to time, been made in Canada. 


Producers of foam stabilizers, in addition to Hart Products 
and Canadian Aniline and Extract Company, were said to include: 
Chemical Developments of Canada, Alkyl Chemicals, Toronto and E.F. Trew, 
Ajax, Ontario and perhaps one or two others. 


Imports of foam stabilizers are not tabulated separately, but 
Hart Products estimated imports to.be $350,000 to $400,000 per year, 
equal to about 1,500,000 pounds. \1 


Hart Products expressed concern, not only with imports of the 
first six foam stabilizers, but with amides made from the lauric acid 
fraction of coconun onl’ 


"Tn the United Kingdom there has been a large market for the 
other coconut oil fractions such as myristic, and thus when 
the lauric acids pile up, the producers tend to lower their 
prices quite drastically to reduce their inventory of lauric 
acid, and thus are able at times to offer very attractive 
prices on all markets. 


"One does not find generally large price reductions being 
offered by American suppliers. U.S. suppliers do, however, (2) 
have advantages of obtaining their amines al cheaper prices..." e 


(Welranseript,. vol.?70; p. 10724 
(26gSameseVote7O,ep. 10725 
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Tariff tem fl with rabeswof 140050 ab <P eandac0.p..c., 
M.F.N. applies to most of the chemicals named in the brief. The sub- 
stitute materials, not made in Canada, are dutiable under tariff item 
208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. Hart Products Company 
of Canada Limited recommended that all the chemicals of B.T.N. heading 
29:25 berdutiable at! rates of 15 prey, BIPmandee) peor ME... and 
that products of the type with which its brief was concerned be in- 
cluded under these heading rates. Canadian Aniline and Extract Company 
recommended the same rates for all chemicals of heading 29.25 and that 
Nin addition to the chemicals specifically mentioned above, other prod- 
ucts of this type be included under these heading rates."(1) It is not 
certain, however, that all of the substitutes would be separate, chem- 
ically defined compounds of heading. 29.25; the possibility of substi- 
tutes not being subject to the proposal for heading 29.25 was not dealt 
with. 


Colgate-Palmolive Limited submitted a brief on Sodium N- 
lauroyl sarcosinate, a detergent foaming agent used in formulating 
dental cream. No Canadian manufacturer of this substance was known at 
the time of the hearing. It was said to be available from European 
and U.S.A. sources, but the Canadian firm indicated that its sole 
source of supply was its parent company in the United States. 2 


The price for non-dentifrice grades was $1.15 per pound in 
the U.S.A. In the opinion of the firm, no Canadian manufacturer would 
consider making sodium N-lauroyl sarcosinate for the limited Canadian 
market: no Canadian made substitutes were available at the time of the 
hearing, and in turn this substance was competitive with no made-in- 
Canada material. Sodium lauryl sulphate was named as the foaming agent 
in tooth pastes competitive with Colgate-Palmolivets but, for quality 
reasons, it was also imported. 


Sodium N-lauroyl sarcosinate is dutiable under item 208t at 
rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. The company proposed that it 
be admitted free of duty until made in Canada, at which time the com- 
pany would have no objection to its becoming dutiable at the general 
level of duty for organic chemicals. The rates generally proposed 
were [5 pio Boy Zorpia wre, 


Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Company 
Limited submitted a brief concerning an insect repellent material, 
"DET," chemically named N, N-Diethyl~m-toluamide. At the time of the 
hearing (February 26, 1962), Naugatuck Chemicals claimed to be the 
only Canadian producer of this material which it regarded as the best 
all-purpose insect repellent developed to date. The colourless, almost 
oily liquid is sold to formulators of repellents who blend it as a 50 


per cent solution in isopropyl alcohol, or as an aerosol spray or in 
stick or cream form. 


Exports to Commonwealth countries were developing at the 
time of the hearing, but no quantitative information was available. 
The 95 per cent minimum m-isomer DET at the beginning of 1962 was 
quoted at $2.25 per pound in 45 gallon drums, freight allowed. (3) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 70, p. 10740 
(2) Same, Vol. 70, m. 072 
(3) Same, VoL. "70, to: WLO7AG, 10749 
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The United States price for 90-95% metal isomer in drums, carload or 
truckload, at works, was $2.30 per pound, in March 1963, and $2.20 
per pound, in July 1965.(1) 


Imports of "DEI" were said to be free of duty under tariff 
items 219a(2), non-alcoholic chemicals for repelling insects, etc., 
and. 79h, materials, of all kinds»for.usé in manufacturing such 
preparations. 


in proposine reates"of Mut ror 15. .0.,085.2 sand, 20 upc 
M.F.N. for N, N-diethyl-m-toluamide, Naugatuck Chemicals stated: 


Mwe could not maintain our position as a manufacturer of 
chemicals in Canada if placed under a competitive dis- 
advantage caused by higher duty rates on raw materials, 
unless we receive commensurate protection for the products 
which we make, and unless our customers receive commensurate 
protection for the formulations which they make."(2 


In a submission on agricultural chemicals, the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture favoured the continuation of free entry 
ander both B.F. and M.F.N. Tariffs for chemicals classified at present 
under items 219a(2) and 791. 


Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Company 
Limited is the only producer in Canada of n-l naphthylphthalamic acid 
(alanap). The size of the market in Canada was said to prohibit its 
economic manufacture on a continuous basis, and the company apparently 
produces it only sporadically to build up an inventory from which 
sales are made. \3 


The acid is prepared by the reaction of l-naphthylamine and 
phthalic anhydride, and is used as a selective pre-emergence 
herbicide, to control weeds and grasses especially when they occur 
among soybeans, asparagus and vine crops. 


At the time of the hearing, Naugatuck Chemicals’ price of 
"tAlanap-3" containing 2.4 pounds of sodium N-l-naphthylphthalamate 
per gallon, was $3 per gallon, in quantities of 90 gallons, freight 
ated Ce 


N-l-naphthylphthalamic acid is free of duty from both B.P. 
and M.F.N. sources, under tariff item 219a(2) or under tariff item 
791; otherwise it is dutiable at rates of Free, B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N. 
under item 216. Naugatuck's proposal was that free entry of N-l- 
naphthylphthalamic acid under both B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs be con- 
tinued, but that when this product is ruled to be made in Canada, 
Pates ot ly p.c., B-F. and 20 p.c., Mi f.N.. should apply Norovided 
that the end products made from this chemical are also subject to 
these rates of duty." 


(1) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, selected issues 
(Cytreneeript, «Vol.» 70, Pp. 10/47 

(ercane, vou. 70, p.fL0753, 10757 

(oy Seme, Vol. 70, p. 10753 

Kbesame, Vol. 705. p. LO75% 
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Smith Kline and French Inter-American Corporation, Montreal, 
made a submission on isopropamide iodide, used in the manufacture of 
pharmaceuticals. Imports were reported to be valued at about $615 in 
the first half of 1960. It is dutiable under tariff item 208t at 
ravesmor Nree, ‘ak Mando pec Siei ON ee ihesimieimrequespedeunaue tiie 
rates of duty for isopropamide iodide be maintained at the current 
level. No objection was raised to this proposal: it was included as 
a more important chemical in a list of products by the Canadian Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association for which the same rates were pro- 
posed for chemicals not made in Canada. 


At the hearing on pesticides, in November 1962, a group of 
seven manufacturers of pesticides made a proposal concerning a list of 
biologically active materials for use in the manufacture of pesticide 
formulations. The companies were: 


A.H. Howard Chemical Co. Ltd. Orangeville, Ontario 
Allied Chemical Services Ltd. Calgary, Alberta 
Chipman Chemicals Ltd. Hamilton, Ontario 
Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Ltd. Lachine, Quebec 
Manchester Products Ltd. Galt, Ontario 
Niagara Brand Chemicals Burlington, Ontario 


Green Cross Division of 
Sherwin Williams Co. of 
Canada Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 


The companies said: 


"The Canadian formulating industry requires a tariff that 
will allow it to supply substantially the whole of the Cana- 
dian demand for formulated pesticides. It is believed that 
this can bevachieveds- an'vhemease’ or commercial” pesticides, 
tariffieub-item’219a(1i)* by al tariff rate of BLP. 153 Mor Mw. 
20%, provided that the costs to the industry of raw materials, 
now entering free of dutymunder-atemi9l> are hot sappreciabhy 
increased in comparison with those to foreign formulators.'"(1l 


While proposing that, when not made in Canada, the ingredi- 
ents used in Canada for formulating pesticides be entered duty-free 
and that the formulated pesticides be protected, the companies con- 
sidered that when the ingredients become made in Canada they should 
be subject to the rates proposed for this heading. 


"The signatories of this brief share the view of the Chemical 
Industry Committee that, when a biologically active chemical, 
now on Appendix II, is made in Canada, it should become sub-— 
ject to the duty rates which have been recommended for the 
appropriate B.t.N: Hach oee) 


The companies proposed duty-free entry for the materials 
until they are made in Canada. The proposal was based on the belief 
that a duty on biologically active materials, not made in Canada, 
would increase the prices of pesticides to Canadian users without pro- 
ducing off-setting advantages for any segment of industry. The products 
under ithe present. heading are: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 108, p. 16329 
(2) Same, Vol. 108, p. 16333 
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Chloro butynyl chloro-carbanilate 
Chlorodiallyl acetamide 
Chloromethylphenyl methyl—pentanamide 
Chlorophenyl dimethylurea trichloracetate 
Dimethylaminoxylyl methyl carbamate 
Diuron 

Fenuron 

Isopropyl chlorocarbanilate 

Methyl naphthyl carbamate 

Monuron 

Naphthyl acetamide 
Naphthylphthalamic acid 

Phenyl dimethylurea trichloracetate 
Phosphamidon 

Propham 


Pfizer Canada expressed an interest as an importer and re- 
seller or user in N-acetyl glucosamin, at a hearing in January 1962. 
Tt was said to be not made in Canada and the company noted that no 
useful purpose would be served by imposing duties on chemicals not 
made in Canada which it uses in its operations or imports for resale. 
Accordingly, it recommended that this chemical be dutiable at rates of 
Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. until it is made in Canada, at which 
Sime i eae be Subject to rates of 15»p.c., BLP. and 20 p.c., 
M.F.N.(L 


Dominion Tar and Chemical Company and its subsidiary, Javex 
Company, submitted to the hearing of March 26, 1962 a list of ingredi- 
ents of their respective household and commercial bleaches. "Halane" 
(dichlLoro-—dimethyl hydantoin) was said to be the major ingredient of 
a brand-named dry bleach. In its end uses it appeared to be com- 
petitive with a number of chemicals with bleaching properties. clas— 
sified in Brussels headings 28.31, 28.38, 28.46, and 29.35. In oppo- 
sition to briefs by Procter and Gamble Company and Colgate-Palmolive 
Company, the Javex Company proposed that the level of tariffs applica-— 
ble to dichlorodimethyl hydantoin (as to nine other named chemicals 
Pee econ cholid be US pee.) BeP; and.20 p,c2, MPN 2) the 
discussion of the two briefs opposed by Javex appears elsewhere in 
this report, on potassium dichloroisocyanurate and trichloroiso- 
eyanuric acid, both of Ber.N. heading 29-35, 


Other Representations 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association sub- 
mitted to the Board a list of chemicals used by its members in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical products and recommended that some end- 
use treatment be adopted for these chemicals when imported for use in 
the manufacture of pharmaceutical products. The Association recom-— 
mended that rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. apply when the 
products are not made in Canada and that the heading rates proposed by 
the Industry Committee (15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.) apply when 
they are made in Canada. The chemicals in the current heading to 
which these proposals apply are as follows, the more important chemi- 


cals indicated by an asterisk. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 68, p. 10428 
(ecane, Vol. 73, p- LLO7L 
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p-Acetamidophenol 

Acetanilide 

Acetylcarbromal 

Acid pentobarbital 

Allantoin 

Allobarbitone 
Allyl-isopropyl—-acetyl carbamide* 
Allyl-isopropyl barbituric acid* 


Barbitone 

Barbitone sodium 
Barbiturates* 

Bardlouric acid 
Butobarbitone 

Butobarbitone sodium 
N-Butyl—-Ethylbarbituric acid 


Calcium nembutal* 
Carbachol 
Cyclobarbitone 


Ethamivan (Emivan)-(3-Methoxyl-4-hydroxybenzoic 
acid diethylamide ) 

(2-Ethylcrotonoyl) Urea 

Ethotoin 

Ethyl carbamate 


Formamide* 


Hexobarbitone 
(N-hydroxyphenyl ) trimethyl ammonium dimethyl 
carbamate 


Isopropamide lIodide* 
Meprobamate* 


Pentobarbitone 

Pentobarbitone sodium* 

Phenacetin (-Aceto-O-phenetidin)* 
Phenobarbital* 

Phenobarbital sodium pwd. 
Phenobarbital sodium pwd. (80 mesh) 
Phenobarbitone 

Phenobarbitone sodium 

Phenytoin 


Salicylamide 
Sodium L—pantothenate 
Sodium secobarbital 


Urea: containing in the dry state more than 
Bo per cent by weeny of una broren 
Urethan (ethyl carbamate ) 


dl ig 


The Industry Committee expressed the view that all products 
which currently had commercial importance were dealt with in the sub- 


mission which the Board had received for this hearing. The Committee 
recommended that other products should be accorded tariff treatment 
OL epee, >. reeandl2Ocpme. gq Mio Npsundervangeneral heading (provision. 
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IMIDE-FUNCTION COMPOUNDS AND 
IMINE-FUNCTION COMPOUNDS - B,T,.N, 29,26 


Imides and imines are compounds characterized by the NH 
group found in ammonia together with, respectively, a dibasic acyl 
radical and a non-acidic organic radical, Two compounds of this 
heading, fairly generally known, are saccharin and guanidine, 


Although many chemicals of heading 29.26 were brought to 
the attention of the Board, most individually have little commercial 
importance in Canada, 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
submitted a list of chemicals to the Board during the hearing in 
February 1962; the Association noted that these chemicals are of 
prime importance to the industry, The chemicals listed are as 
follows: 


learginine l-glutamate 

bemegride 

chlorhexidine base 

chlorhexidine diacetate 
chlorhexidine dihydrochloride 
paludrine (proguanil hydrochloride) 
saccharine 

saccharine calcium USP 


In addition to these products, the Association listed the following 
as chemicals in which its menbers are interested as users in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical products, The Association proposed 
that some end-use treatment be adopted for the chemicals of both 
lists when for use in the manufacture of pharmaceutical products, and 
recommended rates of Free, B,.P.. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. when they are not 
made in Canada and rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., MEN ewhen 
they are made in this country. The additional chemicals are as 
follows: 


arginine 

n=bromosuccinimide 

glutethimide 

hexamine (hexamethylene tetramine) 
saccharine sodium salt 
thalidomide 


At the time of the hearing hexamine was not made in Canada 
but it has since been ruled made and is dutiable under tariff item 
Vil at rabessot tl 54up.es beh, 2p .cyy tcf Ne rr inenChemicalseor 
Canada Limited mentioned this chemical in its brief proposing amal- 
ganation of tariff items 875a and 880p to eliminate the restriction. 
on chemicals which may be imported duty-free for the manufacture of 
antibiotics ,\ 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 79, p. 12112 


ab ral 


Canadian Industries Limited submitted a brief on dinitroso- 
pentamethylene tetramine (DNPT) which it now makes in Canada, supplan- 
ting supplies formerly imported by the company. DNPT is added to 
rubber when curing, and forms minute cells filled with nitrogen. Such 
rubber is used in shoe soles and in weather stripping for automotive 
use, The selling price of DNPT, on a 100 per cent basis, was said to 
be $180 per 100 pounds, approximately the same as the Ue, price, (1) 
It is imported currently as a chemical preparation under tariff item 
290a(i) at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. and C.1.L, 
recommended that these rates continue to apply. If imported as a 
single chemical, the product would be dutiable at Free, B.P., 15 p.c., 
M.F.N., under tariff item 208t. 


Hexamethylene tetramine was the subject of a brief by Union 
Carbide Canada Limited which uses it as a raw material in the manu- 
facture of phenol-aldehyde resins and moulding compounds, The company 
said that there is no known substitute, It is not made in Canada but 
is available from Europe and the United States, Imports in 1963 
amounted to $335,000 which, at about 23 cents per pound, represents a 
volume of some 1,5 million pounds, At the time of hearing it could be 
imported free of duty under tariff item 921 when for use in making 
synthetic resins; it has since been ruled "made in Canada" and is 
dutiable under teriff item 711, at rates of 15 p.c., B.P.,; 20 p.c.; 
M.F.N. Union Carbide had recommended that this product) be free ol 
duty "until such time as it is ruled of a class 'made in Ganadat” ,(2) 


Colgate-Palmolive Limited presented a brief on sodium 
saccharinate, which is used as a sweetening agent in dental cream, 
Tt is not made in Canade and there was seid to be no substitute made 
in this country. The current rates of duty, under tariff item 208t, 
are Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., “M.F.N.; the company recommended rates of 
Free, ‘BiP andelo pies; MF .N. and said, "We would have no objection 
to it becoming dutiable at the general level of duty for organic 
chemicals if and when the product is manufactured in Canada "(3 
John Wyeth and Brother (Canada) Limited proposed, for saccharine 
sodium, that there be no increase in rates of duty from those cur- 
rently applicable under tariff item 208t until "a substantial portion 
of Canadian requirements is available from Canadian eee) 


A submission by Ayerst, McKenna and Harrison Limited dealt 
with chlorhexidine and three of its salts as listed below, Not made 
in Canada, these are used as antibacterial agents in medical appli- 
cations, The company sells the products which are imported from 
England; it recommended that the current rates of duty, Free, B.P. 
and 15 p.c., M.F.N., applicable under tariff item 208t, be retained, 
The chemicals are: 


chlorhexidine 

chJorhexidine diacetate 
chlorhexidine dihydrochloride 
chlorhexidine digluconate 


(1) Trenscript, Vol. 70, p. 10770 
(asare, vol, (0, 9, 1077) 
(ecame, Vole (05-0, 10799 
(4) Same, Vol. 70, p. 10800 


1h2 


The Rubber Association of Canada recommended that duties 
on two chemicals, di-ortho-tolyzuanidine and diphenylguanidine be no 
higher than at vresent so long as they are not made in Canada, The 
Association said that it would not object to the imposition of duties, 
not exceeding the group heading rates, if they ever are made in 
Canada, The chemicals are imported principally from England, Con- 
sumption in 1960 was ssid to be valued at about $145,000. 


Guanidine nitrate is produced in Canada only by Cyanamid 
of Canada Limited near Niagara Falls, Ontario, It is used in making 
chlorinated bactericides, pharmaceuticals, sulpha drugs and pesticides, 
Productive capacity was said to be adequate to satisfy foreseeable 
Canadian requirements, It is currently imported under tariff item 
208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. but the company 
requested that it should be dutiable at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 DeCey Mors. 


The Industry Committee expressed the opinion that all 
products of commercial significance in Canada had been brought to the 
Board's attention and proposed that other chemicals within the heading 
be accorded the rates of duty recommended for the heading as a whole, 
LS DiC es Dube ane ee pee er ire 


At the hearing on pesticides, in November 1962, a group of 
seven manufacturers of pesticides made a proposal concerning a list 
of biologicelly active materials, among which were dodine, n-octyl 
bicycloheptene dicarboxamide for use in the manufacture of pesticide 
formulations, The companies were: 


A.H. Howard Chemicel Co, Ltd, Orangeville, Ontario 
Allied Chemical Services Ltd, Calgary, Alberta 
Chipman Chemicals Ltd, Hamilton, Ontario 
Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Ltd, Lachine, Quebec 
Manchester Products Ltd, © Galt, Ontario 
Niagara Brand Chemicals Burlington, Ontario 


Green Cross Division 
Sherwin Williams Co, of 
Canada Ltd, Montreal, Quebec 


The companies proposed: 


"The signatories of this brief share the view of the Chemical 
Industry Committee that, when a biologically active chemical, 
now on Appendix II, is made in Canada, it should become 
subject to the duty rates which ae been recommended for 

the appropriate 3B,T.N, heading," 1 


The companies proposed duty-free entry for the materials 
until they are made in Canada, The proposal was based on the belief 
that a duty on biologically active materials, not made in Canada, 
would increase the prices of pesticides to Canedian users without 
producing off-setting advantages for any segment of industry. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 108, p, 16332-3 
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NITRILE-—FUNCTION COMPOUNDS — B.T.N. 29.27 


Only four chemicals were brought to the attention of the Board 
under this heading: methyl cyanide, dicyandiamide, acrylonitrile, and 
adiponitrile. The last-named chemical is important as a nylon inter— 
mediate, and the general submissions on intermediates, dealt with under 
heading 29.22, are relevant to it; some additional information concern 
ing it is given below, following dicyandiamide and acrylonitrile. In 
total, these chemicals have been produced or purchased in amounts of 
several millions of dollars annually, and there are indications of 
further significant growth in this total over the next few years. 


Methyl cyanide (acetonitrile), as a material for use in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber, was included in a more general proposal 
by Polymer Corporation for the continuation of the existing duty-free 
entry provided by tariff item 851 for such materials. Imports of 
acetonitrile in 1964 were one million pounds valued at $303,000. 


Dicyandiamide 


Dicyandiamide, a white crystalline solid, is polymerized from 
cyanamide which, in turn, is made from limestone and carbon dioxide. 
The only producer of dicyandiamide in North America is Cyanamid of 
Canada Limited, near Niagara Falls, Ontario, although production from 
this plant competes in Canada, the United States and elsewhere with 
production from Norway and Japan. 


Dicyandiamide is used mostly in the manufacture of melamine 
but some is used also in making pharmaceuticals, weed killers, synthetic 
resins and paints, A trade publication has estimated factory shipments 
at about 100 million pounds per year, 1) a substantial part of which 
probably is for export. Imports were said to be entered into Canada 
because some users found the foreign material better suited to their 
requirements; prices of imports were comparable to those of the domestic 
product. Exports, apparently, are substantial and are made to the 
United States and to the United Kingdom, Prices are not published in 
Canada or the United States. 


Dicyandiamide is made in Canada but has not been so ruled for 
Customs purposes. It is entered under item 208t at rates of Free, B.P, 
anduis specs, MEN. yyanams of Ganadavrequestedarates norms poca;ibar. 
and 20 p.c., MF.N, (2 


Acrylonitrile 


Acrylonitrile is a colourless, flammable, mobile liquid, 
soluble in alcohol, ether, carbon disulphide and most organic solvents 
but only slightly soluble in water, It is produced in one grade, 
Technival, 99 percent. pure. 


(1) Canadian Chemical Processing, July, 1965, p. 70 
G2 transeript, Vols 71, pe 0s32 


Lyd, 


Until recently most of it was made by the reaction of acety-— 
lene and hydrogen cyanide, although some had been made by dehydrating 
ethylene cyanohydrin, produced by the reaction between ethylene oxide 
and hydrogen cyanide, However, a newer process, synthesizing acrylon— 
itrile from propylene and ammonia, is expected to account in the United 
Suet aie for some 51 .percent: of, productionwbyii.965uand)/8 per*centaby 
LOT. ) This process was reported to be the one to be used in Canada 
by Imperial Oil Limited in a new plant at Sarnia, Ontario toward the 
end of 1965, the first plant announced for its production in Canada. 

At the time of the hearing in February 1962, Du Pont of Canada Limited 
noted that "the likelihood of economic domestic manufacture ——- even if 
the total Canadian market were assured —~- is therefore quite remote at 
this time."(2) This opinion was based on an assessment of large overe 
capacity on a world-wide scale at the time. Since that time the situe 
ation has changed so much that trade sources are estimating that a 

world-wide shortage will not ease before the fourth quarter of 1965, (3) 


All of the acrylonitrile used in Canada has been imported from 


the United States; just over 12 million pounds were imported in 1964, 
with a value of over $2 million. 


Acrylonitrile, Imports and Prices, ]956-6) __ 
US. Prices 


Year Imports High Low 
$000 cents per spound 
1956 Bee 28 pa 
1957 1,565 27 27 
4195S ay ay ay, 
1959 2, 665 27 26.49 
1960 B 030 ea) PS) 
1961 25095 ; 23 the oe 
1962 i 825 he oe igh a1, 
1963 1,855 17 14.50 
1964 ee Nays dees 


(a) Prices are quoted for tank cars: 19561961, freight equalized; 
1962-1964, f.0o.b. works 


Source: Imports: Department of Trade and Commerce, Chemical Import 
Trends and, for 1964, D.B.S., Trade of Canada, Imports; 
Prices: Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


The quantity imported in 1964 is consistent with Du Pont of 
Canadats estimate that re consumption of acrylonitrile was 10 to 
15 million pounds per year, (4 Trade sources estimate use by three 
companies, Du Pont, Dow and Polymer Corporation, somewhat higher, with 
immediate prospects for growth beyond 25 million pounds. 


(1) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, May Ube AME Te i yeh) 
(2) Transcript, Vol. a7, ap. sboe)3 

(3) Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, May 25, 1964 

Up lransemipt, Vol. Gl aspaalosys 
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Acrylonitrile is used in Canada by Du Pont, at Maitland, 
Ontario, as the major raw material in the manufacture of the acrylic 
fibre known as orlon. It is understood also to be used by Polymer 
Corporation in the manufacture of nitrile rubber, and by Polymer and by 
Dow Chemical to make acrylonitrile—butadiene-~styrene (A.B.S.) resin. 


Acrylonitrile can also be hydrodimerized to adiponitrile, 
thus replacing the usual route to adiponitrile through adipic acid. 
E.I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc. and Monsanto Chemical Company are 
developing the new process in the U.S.A. Du Pont of Canada uses 
adiponitrile to make nylon 6/6 at Maitland, Ontario, and in the future 
might conceivably have a demand for acrylonitrile in the manufacture of 
adiponitrile, as would any other producer of nylon 6/6 or nylon 610 in 
Canada. 


The rate of expansion in total use of acrylonitrile in the 
U.S.A. has been very rapid, estimated by trade sources at more than 25 
per cent annually in recent years, Some such rate of growth seems to 
be expected in Canada. 


"With a potential market of more than 50 million pounds per 
year facing it, the Imperial Oil acrylonitrile plant could 
well match or improve upon the economics of U.S. acrylo prom 
ducers who are now exporting to Canada, "(1) 


Acrylonitrile is dutiable under tariff item 711 at rates of 
1) pre. Go be Pseand) 20° pres; Mor Ni sat may also~ be imported free of duty 
under tariff item 851 when for use in the manufacture of synthetic 
miboer ,Wenenot Cher principal uses of the product in Canada. It is 
named in tariff item 219e under which it is free of duty if it is for 
use in combatting destructive insects and pests. 


Du Pont of Canada Limited was the only company appearing 
before the Board with a brief on acrylonitrile, and recommended that it 
be imported free of duty. The company mentioned that it was appearing 
as a consumer of this chemical and did not have sufficient data to 
recommend what rates of duty should apply when acrylonitrile is made in 
Canada, For the nylon intermediates which are made by Du Pont, the 
eONpanyepropesed Paves .0Le2> pice, B. PP vand"50 pic. MOP nN. 


Adiponitrile 


Adiponitrile is made in Canada by Du Pont of Canada Limited 
at Maitland, Ontario by reacting adipic acid with ammonia, In the 
United States, the Du Pont company uses another method of making 
adiponitrile which starts with acrylonitrile, as noted above under 
acryloniurile, 


Du Pont uses its production of adiponitrile in the manufacture 
of the nylon 6/6 salt, hexamethylene diammonium adipate, as outlined in 
the general discussion of nylon intermediates under heading 29,22. 
Adiponitrile does not enter into Canadian trade. 


(1) Canadian Chemical Processing, August, 1964, p. 38 
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At the time of the hearing, adiponitrile was dutiable under 
tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. and, when 
for use in making plastics, under item 921, free of duty. Since then, 
however, the chemical has been ruled made in Canada and is dutiable 
under item 711 at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. In addi- 
tion to the more general arguments advanced for nylon intermediates, 
which are dealt with under B.T.N. heading 29.22, Du Pont of Canada, 
the only company appearing before the Board with a presentation on 
adiponitrile, made four points which it said applied specifically to 
this product. It would be possible, the company noted, for a compete 
itor, making nylon, to import adiponitrile because it is easily transe 
ported and stored; this would reduce the demand for Canadian productive 
facilities, The rates of duty proposed were designed "to encourage 
conditions whereby all of Canada's requirements of adiponitrile will 
continue to be met by domestic production, with attendant benefits to 
the Canadian economy."(1) It was said that competition between nylon 
and other natural and man-made fibres has more influence on prices 
than a tariff on intermediates, Further, "increased production volume 
can bring down unit costs, but such a cost reduction cannot be achieved 
if imports meet part of the requirements which could otherwise be met 
by domestic production,'(2) 


The rates of duty proposed by Du Pont of Canada Limited for 
nylon intermediates, including adiponitrile, were 25 Decey Mier oMa0 
p.ce, M.F.N. Du Pont argued that the same rates should apply to the 
resin and to all of the intermediate chemicals because the importation 
of any of the key products would weaken the competitive position of 
Canadian production of all of the chemicals going into the manufacture 
of nylon, This argument, together with the arguments in support of the 
rates of duty, are discussed in the part of the report on heading 29.22. 
No opposition was raised to the proposed rates as they apply specifi- 
cally to adiponitrile though, as noted under heading 29.22, opposition 
was expressed to the proposal concerning nylon intermediates in general. 


The Industry Committee expressed the opinion that all chem- 
icals currently of commercial significance under heading 29.27 had been 
brought to the attention of the Board, and recommended that other chem— 
icals of this heading be dutiable at the rates Suggested generally for 
items worded like B.T.N, headings, namely 15 pec. , BIR, tand 2Oupsee 
Met eile 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 71, p. 10856 
(2) Same, Vol. 71, p. 10856-7 
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DIAZO-, AZO-~ AND AZOXY-COMPOUNDS - B,T.N, 29,28 


frsitome Rebels Rib 1B Bot cel ele Shah ll eed Cod alte hate Ach aes gE Radel Ben LDA NRE ES Neste 


These compounds have two nitrogen atoms linked together; 
many of them are important constituents of organic dyes, as the 
starting point in the formation of azo dyes, but, as single chemicals, 
are not known to have commercial importance in Canada, The formulated 


dyes and colouring matter are dealt with in the part of the report on 
Bee Uhapter' 32, 


: The only chemical to be brought to the Board's attention 
under this heading, 4=dimethylaminoazobenzene, was mentioned by the 
Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, No data were 
presented, but the Association in general maintained that chemicals 
for use in the manufacture of pharmaceutical products, when made in 
Canada’ should. be dutiable at’ rates of 15 p.¢., B.P. and “20 p.c,, 
M.F.N, and those not made in Canada should be free of duty from B.P, 
countries and subject to a duty of 15 p.c., M.F.N., the existing 
provisions of tariff item 208t, This chemical is not known to be 
made in Canada and would be dutiable under item 208t except for pos- 
sible free entry under all Tariffs when for use in the manufacture of 
coal tar dyes, 


The Industry Committee recommended that: 


"Although some chemicals have been listed as examples under 
Heading 29.28, none appears to have sufficient commercial impor- 
tance for any company to come forward at this time with recom- 
mendations, As far as the Comnittee has been able to determine, 
all chemicals of this heading are currently neither made in 
Canada nor possessed of significant commercial importance, In 
these circumstances, the Committee recommends the heading classi- 
fication and rates of duty ef appropriate treatment for all 
products of Heading 29.28." 1) 


The rates of duty proposed by the Committee for the heading 
were 15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N. The chemicals of the heading 
which are not made in Canada would, under the existing Tariff, be 
generally dutiable under item 208t at Free, Bo tard kt oO hgh ak Stl ots 
subject, in many cases, to the duty-free orovisions of tariff item 
203f noted above, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 71, p. 10880 
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ORGANIC DERIVATIVES OF HYDRAZINE OR OF HYDROXYLAMINE - B.T.N, 29,29 


This heading applies to organic chemicals which can be re- 
garded as derivatives obtained from hydrazine or hydroxylamine by 
replacing one of the hydrogen atoms by an organic radical, The 
chemicals of the heading are generally highly unstable, 


The three products of this heading which came before the 
Board, as listed below, are used in paints and varnish to prevent the 
formation of a skin on the surface of these products in containers, 
They are not made in Canada but are imported mostly from the United 
States although imports are also available from the United Kingdom, 
In 1961, the last year for which data are available, the paint 
industry used 277,474 pounds of anti-skinning agents valued t $274,151, 
most of which was made up of the products of heading 29.29, 1 


Two briefs were received by the Board on the following three 
chemicals, Nuodex Products of Canada, Limited distributes in Canada 
the products made in the United States by National Aniline Division, 
Allied Chemical Corporation, The other brief was presented by the 
Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer Association, Both recomnended 
free entry for the products in place of the rates currently applicable 
under tariff item 208t., Free, B.P. and 5 p.c,, MF IN. gine, princioal 
reason for the proposed change was that, while all three are available 
from the United States, only methyl ethyl ketoxime is available from 
the United Kingdom, with the result that the user of ties oxime 
and cyclohexanone oxime "incurs the extra burden of duty" , ( The 
chemicals to which these proposals apply are: 


butyraldoxime 
methyl ethyl ketoxime 
cyclohexanone oxime 


In 1963, imports of methyl ethyl ketoxime were valued at 
$130 000 e 


Another chemical, listed by the Industry Committee but not 
discussed at the hearing, was l-benzyl-2-trimethyl acetyl hydrazine, 
No change from the rates currently in effect under item 208t, Free, 
B,P. and 115 p.c.,) M.F INS wasrproposed, 


The Industry Committee expressed the opinion that all 
chemicals currently of commercial significance had been brought to 
the attention of the Board and proposed that others be dutiable at 
the rates proposed for the heading, 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p,c,,)M EA Ne 


(1) D.B.S.; Paint and Varnish Manufacturers, 1961; Cat. No, 46-210 
(2) Transcript, Vol. 71, p. 10887 
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COMPOUNDS WITH OTHER NITROGEN-—FUNCTIONS —~ B.T.N. 29,30 


The Industry Committee noted that heading 29.30 ensures 
that organic chemicals which contain nitrogen, and which are not 
defined by other headings of B.T.N. Chapter 29, will be located near 
other nitrogen—bearing organic chemicals rather than in the miscel- 
laneous assortment in heading 29.45. 


Two chemicals were brought to the attention of the Board 
under this heading, toluene diisocyanate and diphenylmethane diiso- 
cyanate. 


These two products are competitive in the uses to which 
they are put; each may be used as a component in the manufacture ohe 
flexible and rigid urethane foams and in adhesives and surface coat-— 
ings. Toluene diisocyanate is now made in Canada by Allied Chemical 
Canada Timited. 


Three companies presented briefs on toluene diisocyanate: 
Allied Chemical Canada Limited, Naugatuck Chemicals Division of 
Dominion Rubber Company Limited and Imperial Chemical Industries 
Limited, The Rubber Association of Canada, as noted below, also 
expressed an interest init. I.C.I. put forward the only proposals 
for diphenylmethane diisocyanate, noting that, while at the time of 
the hearing in February 1962 the greater part of the supply of the 
product was coming from the United States, production in the United 
Kingdom was increasing and the company hoped to supply more of 
Canadian requirements, Diphenylmethane diisocyanate was said to be 
the more expensive of the two materials because of higher costs of 
production, 


Both of these products, at the time of the hearing, were 
dutiable under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., 
M.F.N. or free of duty, while ruled to be not made in Canada, under 
item 921 when for use in making synthetic resins, though, as noted 
below, the situation has since changed for toluene diisocyanate, 


Allied Chemical Canada Limited proposed for the toluene 
diisocyanate that the rates in effect at the time of the hearing 
should continue “until the construction of the toluene diisocyanate 
plant is completed in 1963, at which time we recommend that the 
rates of 15 per cent British aa Re and 20 per cent Most 
Favoured Nation be instituted." Toluene diisocyanate (not less 
than 80% distillable) was ruled made in Canada in 1964, and is 
dutiable under tariff item 711 at rates of 15 p.c., B.P., 20 P.c., 
M.F.N. The question of grades or of distillation characteristics was 
not introduced by the companies making proposals to the Board, 
Naugatuck said that it supported the recommendation that toluene 
diisocyanate be free of duty until it is made in Canada; the company 
took the general position that it did not object to rates of duty 
proposed by manufacturers provided that the Board also recommended 
the rates of duty proposed by it for products of its manufacture, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 71, p. 10898 
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Imperial Chemical Industries proposed that "If the Board should 
recommend that this 'end-use!t item /921/ be eliminated, I.C.I. requests 
... that these isocyanates continue to be dutiable at the 208t rates 

of Free B.P. and 15 p.c. M.F.N. until such time as AY require- 
ments are substantially met from Canadian production." The price 

of toluene diisocyanate from the U.K. was said to be competitive 

with that of the U.S. product, 


The Rubber Association of Canada noted that toluene diiso- 
cyanate is used by its members in making polyurethane foam, The 
Association requested that, when this chemical is for use in making 
polyurethane foams, it should remain free of duty until it is ruled 
of a kind made in Canada, and that "when it is made in Canada the 
rates of duty then imposed should be somewhat lower than the rates 
applicable to polyurethane foam, now dutiable under tariff item 907 
at B.P. — 15 per cent; M.F.N. ~ 20 per cent." 2) 


Sodium cyclamate was included in a list of chemicals in a 
proposal by the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, 
No data were provided but the Association proposed generally that 
some end-use treatment be adopted for chemicals used in making pharma-— 
ceutical products, The Association recommended rates of Free, B.P. 
and 15 p.c., M.F.N. for the chemicals when not made in Canada and the 
heading rates proposed by the Industry Committee, 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 '‘p.c., M.F.N. when they are made here, 


The Industry Committee expressed the opinion that all 
chemicals of commercial significance had been brought to the attention 
of the Board, and recommended that other chemicals be dutiable under 
the heading rates proposed, 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. 


ranescript, Vol.771 Op... 20904, 
ame, Vol. 70, p. .LOS05 
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ORGANO-—SULPHUR COMPOUNDS - B.T.N. 29,31 


This heading applies to organic chemicals with a molecular 
structure in which a carbon atom is directly linked to a sulphur atom 
which is not part of a sulphonic group. It does not include carbon 
disulphide, carbon oxysulphide or other carbon-sulphur compounds clas— 
sified as inorganic chemicals of Chapter 28. 


The products of the heading are of relatively small signifi- 
cance in Canadian production and trade; production in Canada of products 
classified by this heading is estimated to have represented in 1962, 
léss than one per cént of the value of production of the products of 
B.T.N. Chapter 29 as a whole, MImports, similarly, probably do not 
amount to over $3 million, The products are dealt with here in the 
order in which they came before the Board. 


Disodium ethylene bisdithiocarbamate, made in Canada by 
Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Company Limited, is 


also known by the trade name "Nabam.'"* Naugatuck sells the product to 
formulators of fungicides who export their products because, it was 

said, sales in Canada would infringe patent rights of the other pro— 
ducer of Nabam and fungicides, Rohm and Haas Company of Canada meee 
It is imported into Canada free of duty under tariff items 219a(2) and 
791 for use as a fungicide or as a material for making fungicide prod- 
ucts. Sales of Nabam in the 12 months ending September 30, 1964 

amounted to 411,196 pounds, valued at $275,306. (2) Naugatuck submitted 
the only brief on this chemical and said: 


"In line with our previous statements (BTN 29.16), we could 

not maintain our position as a manufacturer of chemicals in 
Canada if placed under a competitive disadvantage caused by 
higher duty rates on raw materials unless we receive commen-— 
surate protection for the products we make, and unless our 
customers receive commensurate protection for the formulations 
which they make, Naugatuck Chemicals therefore submits that 
the duty rates proposed by the Industry Committee for BIN 29.31, 
viz., 15 per cent B.P. and 20 per cent M.F.N. are the proper 
rates for disodium ethylene bisdithiocarbamate (Nabam)." 3 


Naugatuck Chemicals used the same statement in describing its 


position with respect to tetramethylthiuram disulphide, tetramethylthiuram 


monosulphide and tetraethylthiuram disulphide. The first two of these 
chemicals are made by the company and are known respectively as Tuex (or 


Thiram) and Monex, The third, known as Ethyl Tuex, was, but is under-— 
stood to be no longer, made in Canada; it is ruled "made in Canada". 
It is imported by Naugatuck from its parent company in the U.S.A. 


The first two are used as accelerators in rubber compounding. 
In addition, tetramethylthiuram disulphide, under the name Thiram, is 
used as a seed or foliage fungicide. When for use in making synthetic 
rubber, the products are free of duty under tarait vem 25.0. whem oy 


M@itieanser pt, Vol. 72,. p. 10913 

(>) Dibso., cales of Fest Control Products by Canadian Registrants, 
Vat No. 46-212 

Oo ranseripu, Vols 72, p. Log’ 
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use in compounding natural rubber, they are dutiable under item 711 at 
rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. When it is to be used for 
agricultural purposes, Thiram may be imported free of duty under items 
791 or 219a(2). Tetraethylthiuram disulphide is also dutiable under 
item 711 at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. Naugatuck pro- 
posed rates of 15 p.c.,/5.F. and 20ip.c. 3, Mons No for tetramethylthiuram 
disulphide and tetramethylthiuram monosulphide, but did not include 
tetraethylthiuram disulphide in this Dea re oe presumably because 
at that time it was not yet made in Canada. L 


Six other chemicals used in compounding rubber were also 
brought to the attention of the Board by Naugatuck Chemicals. They are: 


sodium diethyl dithiocarbamate 
sodium dimethyl dithiocarbamate 
selenium diethyl dithiocarbamate 
zinc dibutyl dithiocarbamate 
zine diethyl dithiocarbamate 
gine dimethyl dithiocarbamate 


They are made in Canada by Naugatuck and imports would be dutiable under 
tariff itemt/ll atirates of 25 p.c., 2. Piwands20 pc’, MUN a slaugatack 
recommended that they continue to be dutiable at these rates. Concern— 
ing sodium dimethyl dithiocarbamate, Polymer Corporation Limited said 
we consider it essential the tariff provisions in respect of materials 
for use in the manufacture of synthetic rubber, now contained in item 
851, be continued..." This chemical would be imported free of ub 
under item 851. 


Canadian Chemical Company Limited submitted a brief on three 
xanthates, sodium isopropyl xanthate, sodium sec-butyl xanthate and 
potassium amyl xanthate. The company noted that there are three other 
producers of xanthates in Canada, Cyanamid of Canada Limited, Courtaulds 
(Canada) Limited and Du Pont of Canada Limited, These other companies 
did not present briefs on the subject. The only commercial use of 
xanthates, in .Canada.was.said tobe as«collectors inthe Blotationsor 
metallic sulphide ores; consumption was estimated at about 5 million 
pounds per year at the time of the hearing in 1962, with imports esti- 
mated at about 2.5 million pounds. Over 40 per cent of consumption was 
said to occur west of the Great Lakes. Imports of xanthates for ores 
in 1963 amounted to about 3.7 million pounds, valued at some oe 
million. In 1964, imports of xanthates amounted to nearly 4.5 million 
pounds, with a value of about $1.2 million; they came mostly from the 
United States but also from Belgium, West Germany and Japan. 


Xanthates for use in the process of concentrating ores are 
provided for in tariff item 208u and may be imported free of duty. 
Sodium isopropyl xanthate and potassium amyl xanthate have been ruled 
made in Canada and are dutiable under item 711 at rates of 1) p.c., 
BSP. and 20 p.c., M.F:N. when they are invended -form oller Wises. 
Canadian Chemical Company said in this respect: "In practice, however, 
all imports*ouality for entry vnder (carii il 1vem 2Osus. <) Because 
imports are entered duty-free, the company pointed out that Canadian 
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prices must be competitive with foreign prices and that because they 
are competitive Canadian Chemical has won an enlarging share of the 
domestic market. 


Canadian Chemical Company proposed rates of 15 p.c., B.P. 
and 20 p.c., M.F.N. for xanthates. The spokesman said that this pro— 
posal was more a matter of principle than of economics, noting that 
the company's customers are in a position to benefit from drawback 
provisions on 2 large@part ol their consumption of xanthates. In this 
connection he said, "the company has every expectation of having to 
meet world competition at world prices, and it is not quarelling with 
this."(1) Later in the hearing he said: 


"It is possible and there are circumstances in which chemicals 
are sold at two prices; one reflecting the drawback and another 
price for that part of their consumption which is not subject 
to drawback ... it is my understanding that the company does 
not contemplate pursuing a price policy of that kind.'"(2) 


The spokesman for Dow Chemical Company of Canada Limited, 
while agreeing that the three xanthates mentioned by Canadian Chemical 
Company Limited "account for the bulk of the business", stated that Dow 
Chemical Company produces in the United States and sells in Canada ten 
different xanthates. He said that some of these are used by the mines 
in preference to those listed by Canadian Chemical, at times because of 
economics and at other times because of technical preference, 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited 
submitted a brief in which it noted its consumption of sodium isopropyl 
xanthate, some of which it had imported and some of which, following 
production in Canada, it had purchased from Canadian Chemical Company 
Limited. The company said that it proposed to continue to buy its 
requirements from that company "as long as the Canadian price is compet— 
itive."(3) Consolidated Mining proposed that end-use item 208u be 
retained so that the Canadian price of xanthates will reflect the duty-— 
free price of imported xanthates, The company agreed that the duty-free 
provision need not be restricted exclusively to the end-use of concen- 
trating ores, metals or minerals, as provided in existing tariff item 
2080, 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association expressed an interest 
in "organo—sulphur compounds", used by the industry as slimicides, 
Saying: 


"we must strongly oppose any revision which would result in 
eg inerease ver currenU Lariit’ raves, either now or in the 
future, in respect of chemicals used by the’ pulp and paper 

cen) 


The Association provided no data nor did it make any proposal. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 72, p. 10992 
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Polymer Corporation Limited mentioned three chemicals in 
addition to the sodium dimethyl dithiocarbamate noted above, used in 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber for which the company "considers 
it essential" that the duty-free entry of chemicals for use in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber, as provided by tariff item 851, be 
continued. The chemicals listed were: 


mixed tertiary mercaptan 
primary dodecyl mercaptan 
tertiary dodecyl mercaptan 


John Wyeth and Brother (Canada) Limited proposed that there 
be no increase in the rates of duty applicable on DL_methionine cure 
rently imported under tariff item 216 at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 
D.C, MF N.,. untdd.such timeragme: subsbantial: portion. of Canadian 
requirements is available from Canadian production. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited submitted a proposal to 
the Board on thiocarbanilide, not made in Canada but imported from the 
United Kingdom for use in the flotation of metals from ores. It is 
similar in this use, and competitive with the xanthates mentioned 
earlier, Jt may also be used as an accelerator in the manufacture of 
rubber, but has been largely supplanted in this use by other products. 
I.C.1. proposed that the rates of duty currently applicable under 
tariit atbem.208b, Mreeg, Bahay doingogy Mahle. bescontainued aia. 
domestic requirements are substantially met from Canadian production; 
at that time the company would not oppose rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
AOR De Cage late 


Robinson Brothers Limited submitted two briefs on chemicals 
which the company said are not made in Canada. These briefs are cone 
sidered together because the proposals are identical. All of the 
chemicals listed below are dutiable under either tariff item 208t or 
216, at ratesof Free, .ByPy.and)Loepse., MJRIN. lexeept. that soditm 
diamyl dithiocarbamate may be entered duty-free under item 851 when for 
use in making synthetic rubber. Those to which item 216 applies are: 


thioglycollic acid 
thiobenzoic acid 

lauryl mercaptoacetic acid 
dithioglycollic acid 
3,3'-thiodipropionic acid 


The company, noting that these are not made in Canada said, "we are of 
the opinion that until such time as they are produced in Canada, the 
status quo should be preserved and the duty should remain as at present, 
namely, zero per cent B.P., 15 per cent M.F.N."(1) 


The list of chemicals included in the Robinson Brothers! brief 
is: 
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thioglycollic acid 

ammonium thioglycollate 
monoethanolamine thioglycollate 
potassium thioglycollate 

sodium thioglycollate 

calcium thioglycollate 

methyl thioglycollate 

ethyl thioglycollate 

isopropyl thioglycollate 

nebutyl thioglycollate 

amyl thioglycollate 

capryl thioglycollate 

n-octyl thioglycollate 

cyclohexyl thioglycollate 

lauryl thioglycollate 

stearyl thioglycollate 

ethylene glycol bis thioglycollate 
2-ethyl hexyl thioglycollate 
isoOctyl thioglycollate 

thiobenzoic acid 

zinc thiobenzoate 

sodium thiobenzoate 

lauryl mercaptoacetic acid 
dithiodigiycollic acid 

dibutyl dithiodiglycollate 
3,3'-thiodipropionic acid 
N,Nt-dibutyl thiourea 

N,Nt-diethyl thiourea 

dieisopropyl xanthogen disulphide 
Zine isopropyl xanthate 

2,2'-Di (carboxy methyl thio.) diethyl ether 
1,1-Di (carboxymethyl thio) methane 
1,2-Di (carboxy methyl thio) ethane 
1,A4=Di (carboxy methyl thio) butane 
dibenzoyl disulphide 

potassium dimethyl dithiocarbamate 

di methylammonium dimethyl dithiocarbamate 
cupric dimethyl dithiocarbamate 

lead dimethyl dithiocarbamate 

ferric dimethyl dithiocarbamate 
nickel dimethyl dithiocarbamate 
sodium dimethyl dithiocarbamate 
sodium Nemethyl dithiocarbamate 

gine dimethyl dithiocarbamate -— cyclohexylamine complex 
ammonium diethyl dithiocarbamate 
sodium diethyl dithiocarbamate 
dibutyl ammonium dibutyl dithiocarbamate 
nickel dibutyl dithiocarbamate 
sodium dibutyl dithiocarbamate 

gine dibutyl dithiocarbamate — dibutylamine complex 
sodium diamyl dithiocarbamate 

gine diamyl dithiocarbamate 

cadmium diamyl dithiocarbamate 
diamylammonium diamyl dithiocarbamate 
sodium ethylene bis dithiocarbamate 
zinc ethylene bis dithiocarbamate 
manganese ethylene bis dithiocarbamate 
zine dibenzyl dithiocarbamate 
tetraethyl thiuram disulphide 
tetrabutyl thiuram disulphide 
tetrabenzyl thiuram disulphide 
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The spokesman for the Industry Committee drew attention to 
the fact that the company had provided no data to the Board concerning 
the uses to which these chemicals are put, the volume of shipments to 
Canada "or, for that matter, anything else." 


The spokesman for Naugatuck Chemicals drew attention to the 
following chemicals which it makes in Canada and which the Robinson 
Brothers! brief included as not made. Not all of these have been 
ruled made in Canada for Customs purposes. The products are: 


zinc dimethyl dithiocarbamate 

zinc dibutyl dithiocarbamate 
diamylammonium diamyl dithiocarbamate 
sodium ethylene bis dithiocarbamate 
zinc ethylene bis dithiocarbamate 
manganese ethylene bis dithiocarbamate 
tetraethyl thiuram disulphide 


In addition, sodium diethyl dithiocarbamate and sodium 
dimethyl dithiocarbamate are now ruled made in Canada. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association sube 
mitted to the Board a list of chemicals used by its members in the manue 
facture of pharmaceutical products and recommended that some end-use 
treatment be adopted for these chemicals when for that use, The Associe 
ation recommended that rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. apply 
when the chemicals are not made in Canada and that the heading rates 
suggested by the Industry Committee, 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., 
should apply when they are made in Canada, The chemicals in the present 
heading to which this proposal applies are: 


isobornyl thiocyanatoacetate 
methionine 

potassium ethylxanthate 
thioglycollic acid 


At the hearing on pesticides, in November 1962, a group of 
seven manufacturers of pesticides made a proposal concerning a list of 
biologically active materials for use in the manufacture of pesticide 
formulations, The companies were: 


A.H., Howard Chemical Co. Ltd. Orangeville, Ontario 
Allied Chemical Services Ltd, Calgary, Alberta 
Chipman Chemicals Ltd. Hamilton, Ontario 
Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Ltd. Lachine, Quebec 
Manchester Products Ltd. Galt, Ontario 
Niagara Brand Chemicals Burlington, Ontario 


Green Cross Division 
Sherwin Williams Co. 
of Canada Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 


The companies proposed: 


af 


"The signatories to this brief share the view of the Chemical 
Industry Committee that, when a biologically active chemical, 
now on Appendix II, is made in Canada, it should become sub- 
ject to the duty rates which have been recommended for the 
appropriate B.T.N. Scere ab 


When not made in Canada, the products would be entered duty- 
free by the proposal of the pesticide formulators. 


The proposal was based on the belief that a duty on biologi- 
cally active materials, not made in Canada, would increase the prices 
of pesticides to Canadian users without producing off-setting advant- 
ages for any segment of industry. The products under the present heade 
ing are: 


2~Butoxy—2'tthiocyano diethyl ether 
Captan 

Chloroallyl diethyl dithiocarbamate 
Demeton 

Dichloroallyl diisopropylthiol carbamate 
Diethyl p-chlorophenyl—thio methyl dithiophosphate 
Diethyl ethylthioethyl dithiophosphate 
Kthion 

Ferbam 

Isobornyl thiocyanoacetate 

Malathion 

Maneb 

Sodium methyldithiocarbamate 
Tetrachlorodiphenyl sulphone 
Trichloroallyl diisopropylthiol carbamate 
Trichloromethyl thiophthalimide 

Zineb 

Ziram 


The Industry Committee expressed the opinion that all the 
products of this heading of commercial importance at that time had been 
dealt with in submissions which the Board had received for the hearing. 
Although some other products had been brought to the attention of the 
Committee, they apparently were not of sufficient importance for any 
company to make recommendations on them before the Board, The Committee 
recommended that products for which other proposals had not been made 
"be accorded tariff ion eae by the classification and rates of duty 
mor neaaine. No. 29.51", “/) namely 15 p.c., Be Petand)20ypae>, aah N. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 108, p. 16332-3 
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ORGANO~ARSENIC COMPOUNDS — B,T.N. 29,32 


This heading applies to organic chemicals with a molecular 
structure in which a carbon atom is directly linked to an arsenic 
atom. No company presented proposals on any chemical of this heading. 
The Industry Committee noted that arsphenamine, neoarsphenanine and 
sulpharsphenamine were at one time listed as made in Canada but are 
no longer so listed, The Committee suggested that 3-nitro—4—hydroxy= 
phenylarsonic acid might have current commercial significance in 
making feeds for animals and expressed the opinion that the Board had 
not received a brief on the chemical because it is imported under 
tariff item 219h, an item not in Reference 120, The Committee recom-— 
mended that it be free of duty regardless of the use to which it is 
to be put. Imports of the product were recorded as $470,000 in 1963, 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
submitted to the Board a list of chemicals used by its members in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical products and recommended that some end- 
use treatment be adopted for these chemicals when so used, The 
Association recommended that rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. 
should apply when the chemicals are not made in Canada but that the 
heading rates proposed by the Industry Committee, 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 p.Ce, M.F.N., should apply when they are made in Canada, The 
chemicals in the present heading to which this proposal applies are: 


acetarsol 
arsanilic acid 
sodium arsanilate 


At the hearing on pesticides, in November 1962, a group of 
seven manufacturers of pesticides made a proposal concerning a list 
of biologically active materials, among which was disodium methane- 
arsonate, for use in the manufacture of pesticide formulations, The 
companies were: 


A.H. Howard Chemical Co. Ltd. Orangeville, Ontario 
Allied Chemical Services Ltd. Calgary, Alberta 
Chipman Chemicals Ltd, Hamilton, Ontario 
Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Ltd, Lachine, Quebec 
Manchester Products Ltd, Galt, Ontario 
Niagara Brand Chemicals Burlington, Ontario 


Green Cross Division 
Sherwin Williams Co, of 
Canada Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 


The companies proposed: 


"The signatories of this brief share the view of the Chemical 
Industry Committee that, when a biologically active chemical, 
now on Appendix II, is made in Canada, it should become sub ject 
to the duty rates which have been recommended for the appro- 
priate B.T.N. heading. "(1 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 108, p. 16333 
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The companies proposed duty-free entry for these materials 
until they are made in Canada, The proposal was based on the belief 
that a duty on biologically active materials, not made in Canada, 
would increase the prices of pesticides to Canadian users without pro- 
ducing offsetting advantages for any segment of industry. 


The Committee recommended that all other chemicals of this 
heading be dutiable at the rates proposed for the heading, 15 p.c., 
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ORGANO-MERCURY COMPOUNDS - B.T.N, 29.33 


This heading applies to organic chemicals with a molecular 
structure in which a carbon atom is directly linked to a mercury atom, 


One chemical to come before the Board under this heading was 
phenyl mercuric acetate; it and the products made from it are used as 
bactericides and fungicides, It is imported free of duty under tariff 
item 791 when it is to be used in the manufacture of products for these 
purposes or under item 219a(2) if used directly for them, Otherwise, 
st is dutiable under tariff item 208t at Free, B.P., 15 p.c., M.F.N. 
Nuodex Products of Canada Limited proposed that it continue to be free 
of duty until it is made in Canada, 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association included phenyl 
mercuric acetate in a general statement, saying, "we must strongly 
oppose any revision which would result in an increase over current 
tariff rates ,.. in respect of chemicals used by the pulp and paper 
industry Pee” 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association sub- 
mitted to the Board a list of chemicals used by its members in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical products and recommended that some end- 
use treatment be adopted for these chemicals when so used, The 
Association recommended that rates of Free, B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N. 
apply when the chemicals are not made in Canada but that rates of 15 
D.C 53 ebeP and 20 p.c.. MeFNaeapply when they are made in Canada, 
The products in the present heading to which this proposal applies, 
with the most important product marked by an asterisk, are: 


mersalyl acid * 
phenylmercury acetate 
phenylmercury nitrate 
thiomersal 


At the hearing on pesticides, in November 1962, a group of 
seven manufacturers of pesticides made a proposal concerning a list 
of biologically active materials for use in the manufacture of pesti- 
cide formulations, The companies were: 


A.H. Howard Chemical Co, Ltd, Orangeville, Ontario 
Allied Chemical Services Ltd, Calgary, Alberta 
Chipman Chemicals Ltd, Hamilton, Ontario 
Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Ltd, Lachine, Quebec 
Manchester Products Ltd, Galt, Ontario 
Niagara Brand Chemicals Burlington, Ontario 


Green Cross Division 
Sherwin Williams Co. of Canada Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 


The companies proposed: 


"The signatories of this brief share the view of the Chemical 
Industry Committee that, when a biologically active chemical, 


(1) Transcript, Vol, 72, p. 11010 
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now on Appendix II, is made in Canada, it should become subject 
to the duty rates which ue been recommended for the appro- 
priate B,T.N, heading "(1 


The proposal was based on the belief that a duty on biologi- 
cally active materials, not made in Canada, would increase the prices 
of pesticides to Canadian users without producing offsetting advan- 
tages for any segment of industry, The products under the present 
heading are: 


ethyl mercury chloride 

methyl mercury nitrile 

phenyl mercury acetate 

phenyl mercury chloride 

phenyl mercury formamide 

phenyl mercury triethanol ammonium lactate 


Nuodex Products of Canada, Limited advised the Board that 
it has an interest in solutions of phenyl mercuric acetate, phenyl 
mercuric oleate and di (phenyl mania) dodecenyl succinate, but 
noted that these are pesticidal preparations as defined in the Explan- 
atory Notes to B.T.N. heading 38.11 and stated that the company would 
submit a brief on them under that heading, Under that heading, the 
company noted that solutions were at present duty-free under item 219a 
when for use as pesticide preparations but, because the company manu- 
factures these solutions, it requested rates of 15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., 
M.F.N,(2) Pesticide preparations are dealt with in the report on B,T.N, 
heading 38,11. 


The Industry Committee expressed the opinion that all 
chemicals currently of commercial significance under this heading had 
been dealt with before the Board and that any other product in the 
heading should be dutiable at the rates proposed for the heading, 15 
Decen bers end20 occ, MEN. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 108, p. 16333 
(2) Same, Vol. 109, p. 16518 
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OTHER ORGANO-INORGANIC COMPOUNDS — B.T.N. 29.34 


This heading applies to organic chemicals with a molecular 
structure in which a carbon atom is directly linked to an atom of an 
element other than a halogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, arsenic or 
mercury. 


The Industry Committee noted that companies which had earlier 
expressed an interest to the Committee in dibutyl tin dilaurate and 
tetrakishydroxymethylphosphonium chloride, and had recommended free 
entry for these chemicals, had "recently indicated that they no longer 
consider the chemicals syfficiently important to warrant any submission 
on.them at this carey The Committee recommended that these, as 
well as any other chemicals in the heading for which other proposals 
had not been received, be dutiable at the rates suggested for the head~ 
BI ag pel bo an oP eaP EN ms el apa ley shalelarat Mer heaqy ie uh irl 


Kthyl Corporation of Canada Limited presented a brief on 
tetraethyl lead (TEL) and tetramethyl lead (IML). These chemicals are 
mixed with other chemicals such as ethylene dibromide and ethylene 
dichloride to form anti-knock preparations for internal combustion 
engines, The chemicals themselves, however, are not distributed or 
traded, the anti~knock compounds being prepared and distributed by the 
makers of THL and TML. Compounds containing tetraethyl lead are duti- 
able under tariff item 263 at rates of Free, B.P. and 5 p.c., M.F.N.; 
compounds containing tetramethyl lead are dutiable under tariff item 
263e at rates of 123 p.c. under both Tariffs. As these are not traded 
or used as single, chemically defined products, no tariff proposal was 
made for them, but the compounds made from them were discussed further 
under anti-knock preparations of B.T.N. heading 38.14, 


A joint submission was presented on cyclic siloxanes and 
monomeric silanes by three companies, Canadian General Electric Company 
Limited, Dow Corning Silicones Ltd. and Union Carbide Canada Limited. 
The companies proposed that imports of these products be entered duty- 
free, The companies! interest is in the direct use of these products 
and also in their use as intermediates for the manufacture of silicones 
of B.T.N. 39.01; at the time of the hearing in May 1962, the silicones 
were imported by the above companies for resale in Canada. 


The joint brief listed a number of products, as noted below, 
which the companies import from their respective associated companies 
in the United States because they are not made in Canada. There are 
no data available concerning imports of the silanes or siloxanes but 
imports of silicones, which are made from monomeric silanes, were 
valued, in 1963, at just over $1 million. 


Cyclic siloxanes and monomeric silanes are imported generally 
under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. When 
they are used in the manufacture of silicones, they are free of duty 
under item 921; they may also be imported free of duty under item 851 
when for use in making synthetic rubber. The three companies in their 
joint brief recommended that the specific products listed in the ap- 
pendix to their brief, and reproduced below, be entered free of duty 
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until ruled as of a class made in Canada. In making this proposal, 
the companies said: 


"The principle of allowing the entry of primary raw materials 
or intermediates duty free or at low rates until they are 
produced in Canada is not a new one as demonstrated by such 
tariff items as 208t, 216, 219h and 921 ... The advantages of 
this concept are that it facilitates the establishment of 
secondary industry, the development of markets, and, most 
important, the provision of employment for Canadians ... The 
Board has heard many requests for similar treatment for such 
materials -with no evidence that it in any way destroys the 
incentive for eventual manufacture in Canada, "(1 


When the products are made in Canada, the companies proposed 
Wien enevabesdubiable auoretes of 15 p.c., B.P. andv20 pic. MoE Ny 
The chemicals listed by the companies under this heading are: 


Monomeric Silanes 


Methyltrichlorosilane Kthyltrichlorosilane 
Dimethyldichlorosilane g-Aminopropyltriethoxysilane 
Trimethylchlorosilane Amyltrichlorosilane 
Methyldichlorosilane Amyltriethoxysilane 
Dimethyldiethoxysilane Aminoethyl—g—trimethoxysilylpropylimine 
Sodium Methylsilanolate 3,4 Epoxycyclohexylethyltrimethoxysilane 
Phenyutrichlorosilane Glycidoxypropyltrimethoxysilane 
Diphenyldichlorosilane Vinyltri (2-methoxyethoxy) silane 
Diphenylsilanediol Methyltri (2-methoxyethoxy) silane 
Methylphenyldichlorosilane Methyltriethoxysilane 
Vanylirichlorosilane Diphenyldiethoxy silane 
Vinyltrimethoxysilane b-Cyanoethyl triethoxysilane 
Vinyltriethoxysilane b-Cyanoethylmethyldiethoxysilane 


Methylvinyldichlorosilane 


Cyclic Siloxanes 


Hexamethylcyclotrisiloxane TetramethyltetraphenylLcycLotetrasiloxane 
Octamethylcyclotetrasiloxane Octaphenylcyclotetrasiloxane 
DecamethylcyclLopentasiloxane 


At the hearing on pesticides, in November 1962, a group of 
seven manufacturers of pesticides made a proposal concerning a list of 
biologically active materials for use in the manufacture of pesticide 
formulations. The companies were: 


A.H. Howard Chemical Co. Ltd. Orangeville, Ontario 
Allied Chemical Services Ltd. Calgary, Alberta 
Chipman Chemicals Ltd. Hamilton, Ontario 
Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Ltd. Lachine, Quebec 
Manchester Products Ltd, Galt, Ontario 
Niagara Brand Chemicals Burlington, Ontario 
Green Cross Division 

Sherwin Williams Co. of Canada Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 80, p. 12264 
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The companies proposed: 


"The signatories of this brief share the view of the Chemical 
Industry Committee that, when a biologically active chemical 
now on Appendix II, is made in Canada, it should become sub- 
ject to the duty rates which have been recommended for the 
appropriate B.T.N. heading. (1 


The companies proposed duty-free entry for the materials 
until they are made in Canada. 


The proposal was based on the belief that a duty on biologi- 
cally active materials, not made in Canada, would increase the prices 
of pesticides to Canadian users without producing off-setting advantages 
for any segment of industry. The only product listed under the present 
heading 7s Lrichlortien, 


As noted above, the Industry Committee made a general prow 


posal that products of the heading for which no other proposal had been 
made, should) be dutiable at rates of 15> pico ps0. jecenu. cee sl. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 108, p. 16333 
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HETEROCYCLIC COMPOUNDS; NUCLEIC ACIDS ~ B.T.N. 29.35 


In the Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature, the 
term "heterocyclic" is used to refer to organic compounds composed of 
one or more rings, and which contain in the rings, in addition to the 
carbon atom, atoms of other elements such as oxygen, nitrogen or 
sulphur, In this way, the following heterocyclic groups are derived: 


a) Five membered rings 
b) Six membered rings 
c) Other more complex heterocyclic compounds 


The Industry Committeets statement noted that the nucleic 
acids referred to are complex organic chemicals which, when combined 
with proteins, form substances found in the nuclei of animal and 
vegetable cells. 


Although a very large number of products classified by head— 
ing 29.35 were brought to the attention of the Board, only a few, 
individually, have substantial commercial importance in Canada and very 
few are made in this country. In total, the commercial value of Cana- 
dian consumption of the products of the heading is in excess of three 
million dollars; it could increase substantially if the monomer 
caprolactam became the starting point for production of nylon 6 in 
Canada. 


Some products on which submissions were made under B.T.N. 
heading 29.37 have been re-classified in the B.T.N. to heading 29.35; 
the submissions on them are dealt with in this section of the report. 
However, one of these, Warfarin (3—(alpha—acetonylbenzyl )—4—hydroxy- 
coumarin), was the subject of a submission at the hearing on pesticides 
ooDe | ple, Meacing 96,0) and it is discussed in the sectionser the 
report on heading 38.11. In brief, Warfarin is made in Canada by Kent 
Chemicals Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. The company said it manufactured most 
of the Canadian requirements, importing, as necessary, the raw materials 
for its manufacture, These may now be entered duty-free under tariff 
item 791 and the company requested the continuation of this duty-free 
provision in an item, "Materials used in the chemical synthesis of 
Warfarin, "(1) 


Most of the products of the heading are used as rubber accel— 
erators or antioxidants, in the manufacture of synthetic resins, for 
the manufacture of pharmaceutical or veterinary preparations, or for 
the manufacture of pesticides. The order of presentation below is 
generally the order in which the products were brought to the attention 
of the Board in the course of the public hearing, 


The Procter and Gamble Company of Canada presented a brief on 
potassium dichloroisocyanurate which is not made in Canada but is 
imported from the United States for the manufacture of dry chlorine 
bleaches, At the time of the hearing in March 1962, it was not imported 
by Procter and Gamble, but the company expected soon to be an importer 
and others were then bringing it from the U.S.A. Imports were estimated 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 109, p. 16547 
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at some 40,000 pounds, valued at about $30,000. The company expressed 
the opinion that, because of the complexities of manufacture and the 
smallness of the Canadian market, it would not be made in this country. 
However, the material was expected to become "a significant, essential 
raw material to the manufacturers of dry chlorine bleach products, "\(1) 
Because the imposition of duties would not benefit any Canadian manu- 
facturer at that time but would serve only to increase the company's 
costs, Procter and Gamble proposed that the duty-free status be con- 
tinued. Should it become made in Canada, the company recommended rates 
of 15 pec., B.P. and 20 pies; M.F.N, Atethertimesor the hearing 10 was 
said to be permitted duty-free entry under tariff item aia). presum— 
ably because of disinfecting properties. 


Similar arguments were used by Colgate Palmolive Limited in 
proposing duty-free entry for trichloroisocyanuric acid. This acid is 
not made in Canada but is.imported from the United States for use in 
making bleaching and sanitizing products; it provides the chlorine 
which is the active ingredient in these products, Complexities of 
manufacture, together with the small domestic market, were said to make 
its production in Canada unlikely. At the time of the hearing, it was 
said to be permitted duty-free entry under tariff item 219a(2) and the 
company recommended that it remain duty-free because "the imposition 
of a duty on this material would not benefit any Canadian manufacturer 
and in addition would only senve 10 increase our costs. '"(2) 


Opposition to the proposals on these two products, potassium 
dichloroisocyanurate and trichloroisocyanuric acid was voiced by Javex 
Company Limited, a subsidiary of Dominion Tar and Chemical Company 
Limited, on the ground that competitive products are made in Canada. 
Javex Company Limited sells three formulated dry bleach products in 
Canada, containing, as their main ingredients, dichlorodimethyl hydan- 
toin, sodium perborate and potassium monopersulphate, respectively. 

The company uses sodium hypochlorite in its liquid bleaching product; 
this base material is the only one made in Canada. The company expressed 
its interest in three ingredients which are used in the United States 

and which are competitive with the ingredients used in Canada, sodium 
monopersulphate, potassium dichloroisocyanurate and lithium hypochlorite 
and recommended that "they receive equivalent tariff treatment", 3 by 
whch atimearnt: rates of AS ple. Bers and 20 pe. MeN. fe 
hypochlorite in solution is named in tariff item 210i and is subject 

£0 rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. The company's’ proposition 
is summed up as follows: 


"If we were dealing solely with chemicals that were not made 
in Canada, our argument would simply be they should all have 
the same tariff treatment, and if the appropriate tariff 
treatment was thought to be free entry, that would be fine... 
We are, however, in an area where they are competing very 
directly with Canadian raw materials, and in particular sodium 
hypochlorite, and from that starting point it is our submission 
that the treatment on all of these should be the rates which 
are appropriate to sodium hypochlorite, which we have recom— 
mended should be 15 per cent British Preferential and 20 per 
cent most-favouredenation, which are the rates which were 
prescribed by Parliament for this item at the last budget, (4) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 73, p. 11060 
(2 i SamewVol.. W734. DO a1070 

(3) Same, Vol. 73, ps 11075 

(4) Same, Vol. 73, p. 11083-4 
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The spokesman for the company added that this is an example of com 
petition at the level of the end product when competition does not 
exist at the level of the raw material because the materials are not 
substitutable in a given formulating process. 


Melamine was the subject of briefs by four companies and one 
association. lt is a fine white crystalline powder which was not made 
in Canada at the time of the hearing, but is now ruled to be made in 
Canada. It is used in making pharmaceuticals, sterilizing agents, 
accelerators for rubber compounding, fire retardant compounds, plastic 
moulding compounds such as those for dinnerware, laminating resins, 
bonding resins, coating resins, textile resins and leather resins, 
Some 25,000 pounds annually were said to,be used in making heavy duty 
detergents by Colgate Palmolive Limited. at Paint manufacturers were 
estimated to purchase about 100,000 pounds for the manufacture of 
resins for use in surface-coating products. Import data are not availe 
able, though imports of melamine crystals were estimated at about 
300,000 pounds in 1961. The melamine content of the various resins 
and moulding ee Ss was said to be about 24 to 3 million pounds per 
year for all uses, 2 One of the principal resins is melamine— 
formaldehyde used for baking enamels for appliances and automobiles, 
table and countertop laminates and high wetestrength paper products. 
The resins are dealt with in this report under B.T.N. Chapter 39. 


WGiasprice of 28 to’ 30 cents per pound, consumption of 3 
million pounds would have a value of about $900,000. 


Proposals were submitted on melamine by Monsanto Canada 
Limited, Cyanamid of Canada Limited, Colgate Palmolive Limited, British 
Oxygen Chemicals Limited and the Canadian Paint Varnish and Lacquer 
Association (CPVLA). They noted that the chemical was then free of 
duty under tariff item 921, while ruled to be not made in Canada and 
when for use in making resins and that the resins are free of duty 
under item 901(a)2; moulding compounds are duty-free under item 902f. 
More generally, melamine was dutiable under tariff item 208t at Free, 
Peet eee, Glee, Hach of these companies and the CPVLA recome 
mended that melamine should continue to be imported free of duty until 
it is made in Canada, at which time it should be subject to rates of 
15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. They said that it is not directly 
competitive with Canadianemade products and that any increase in the 
duty would result in higher costs for the consumer. Melamine has since 
been ruled made in Canada and is dutiable under tariff item 711 at 15 
eG uee oe e PeC ey Girt 'e Ns 


Furfural was the subject of a brief by The British American 
Oil Company Limited. Furfural is not made in Canada but is used in hie 
manufacture of nylon, pharmaceuticals, fungicides, insecticides, pre- 
servatives and resins. It is used by the B.A. O11 Company as a selece 
tive solvent in the manufacture of lubricating oils and was said to be 
essential to prevent. the formation of sludges harmful to engines and 
other operating equipment. The company noted that its refining 
facilities at Clarkson, Ontario, were designed to utilize furfural and 
that a major capital investment would be required to convert the refine 


(1) Pravice ric. Ved. (3,0 ps lli2l 
(2eSame, Vol. 73, p. 11108 
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ery to some other type of extraction agent. Furfural is named in 
tariff item 263b and is free of duty under both B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs 
for use in the refining of oils. The company recommended that it cone 
tinue duty-free until it is made in Canada. 


The Quaker Oats Company submitted a brief, at the time of 
the inca hearing on tariff item 921 in June 1963, on furfuryl 
alcohol.\!/) Furfuryl alcohol is not made in Canada but the company 
said that if the demand were to increase sufficiently it "would be 
most interested in our Canadian company establishing manufacturing 
hacer bwes) 10 bedaoemi2) It is used in making resins and as a solvent; 
consumption in Canada in 1962 was estimated at under 500,000 pounds. 
It is imported from the United States free of duty under taritie a.cem 
921. "Continuing furfuryl alcohol on a duty free basis will provide 
maximum encouragement for market development and will hasten the 37 
when a Canadian plant could become a reality", the company said, (3 
Quaker Oats recommended continued duty-free entry. 


Another brief on this chemical by H.L. Blachford Limited 
also recommended free entry. This company uses furfuryl alcohol in 
making chemical resistant cements and said, "Duty free entry of the 
raw materials for this cement, makes it possible for us to compete 
with the finished resin cement, which is being imported duty free by 
our competitors, ' 4 Imports of furfuryl alcohol in 1960 were valued 
i. about $46,000, in 1962 at about $65,000 and in 1963 they were 

O00. 


Maleic hydrazide is made in Canada by Naugatuck Chemicals 

Division of Dominion Rubber Company Limited. It is used in formulations 
which in turn are used to control plant growth; it controls the growth 
of grass and shrubbery and inhibits certain unwanted growth in tobacco, 
potatoes and other vegetables. Currently maleic hydrazide is imported 
free under tariff items 791 when for use in making pesticides or under 
219a when for use as a pesticide. Naugatuck recommended that it should 
be «subject 4o rates, of 25 paes5.B.P.eand-20'p.c., M.PIN sand wretvcrated 
its general proposition that it: 


"could not maintain our position as a manufacturer of chemicals 
in Canada if placed under a competitive disadvantage caused by 
higher duty rates on raw materials, unless we receive commen- 
surate protection for the products which we make, and unless 
our customers receive commensurate protection for the formu- 
lations which they make, '(5) 


Chemical Specialties Association, a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Propas Chemical and Equipment Company Limited, opposed Naugatuck's 
proposal for maleic hydrazide, suggesting instead that it should con- 
tinue to be imported free of duty. The company noted that until 1961 
it had been able to obtain its supplies of this chemical from Naugatuck 
Chemicals but that from 1962 supplies were no longer available from this 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 174, p. 28522 
(2 Sante NOLL 7, apeeae4 
(3) Same, Vol. 174, p. 28523 
Ci) P Same envio lei (ign ee en 
(came iol. 72, ee Coed 
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source, Formerly, the company maintained, it had provided an outlet 
for some 25 per cent of Naugatuck's production. Its spokesman said 
that it could not obtain supplies from the United States branch of 
Naugatuck Chemicals and indicated that new sources were being sought. 
in this connect mon he said: 


"if a duty were to be imposed on this material, then at this 
future date when these materials were available we would be 
definitely jeopardized in our position and that the materials, 
instead of being freely available to us, would only be avail- 
able to our competitors and not to hin Gin As a result, 
the market would be artificially higher." 1 


Monsanto Canada Limited submitted a brief on a number of 
rubber accelerators, some of which are made in Canada and some of 
which are not; particular reference was made to Necyclohexyle2— 
benzothiazolesulphenamide, sold under the Monsanto trade name, 
panvocure., This’ chemical isi used as a delayed action accelerator in 
making products from synthetic or natural rubber, Manufacture in 
Canada began in 1958 and imports dropped from an estimated $230,000 
in that year to about $100,000 in 1959 with a rurther drop Gn the. nex 
Vesreeelicecurrenuly amporved under varifi item Ul ap rates: Cimi> 
pce, BP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., and Monsanto recommended that these 
rates be continued, 


The company recommended also that the rates on the following 
imieuoles andasulphevamides be L>ip.c., B.F. and.2O0 pics, MilN. 
These are the existing rates on the thiazoles but the rates on the 
Sul ohenamides ssulder taritt iteme20ét, ane Free, BoP. andy lo poc., 
M.F.N. Imports of thiazoles in 1964 were about 1.3 million pounds, 
valued at $941,000, an average value of 74 cents per pound. In terms 
of quantity, more than 60 per cent of the imports were from the U.K., 
the balance coming from the U.S.A. The chemicals mentioned by 
Monsanto are as follows: 


Thiazoles 
2 mercaptobenzothiazole 
benzothiazyl disulphide 
zine mercaptobenzothiazole 


Sulphenamides 
N-oxydiethylene—2—benzo-thiazolesulphenamide 
N-tert—butyl-2—benzothiazolesulphenamide 
N,N-diisopropyl-2—benzothiazolesulphenamide 
N,N-dicyclohexyl-2—benzothiazolesulphenamide 


In recommending this rate of duty, the company said: 
"A moderate tariff is also required to reserve a major portion 


of the domestic market for the Canadian producers so that 
their plants may be operated at maximum efficiency. "(2) 


(Gtranscript, Vol. 73, p. 11143 
Ofoame. Vol. (3, p.. lo) 
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Generally, Monsanto said that the chemicals listed above are 
competitive in their uses as rubber accelerators, These are discussed 
further, below, in connection with a brief by Naugatuck Chemicals. 


Monsanto Canada Limited presented a brief on ethylene 
thiourea, also known as 2-mercaptoimidazoline, which the company pro- 
duces in Canada. It is used as an accelerator in the compounding of 
neoprene and as a tarnish inhibitor, added to dishwashing soap and 
detergent products. At the time of the hearing, it was imported under 
tart’ cbemi20Sh. at ratessofoFree, Be Pycatdel>ipsc. Ney out, che 
company recommended that it be dutiable at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 
20 p.c., M.F.N. For a time after the hearing, it was ruled made in 
Canada and dutiable under item 711 at the rates proposed by Monsanto. 
In February, 1966 it reverted to a "not-made" under tariff item 208t. 
As a result, it may also be imported free of duty under item 921 when 
for use in the manufacture of synthetic resins and plastics. 


A proposal on 6-ethoxy-1,2—dihydroe2,2,4-trimethylquinoline 


was made by Monsanto Canada Limited. It is made in Canada and is used 
as an antioxidant and as an antiozonant in rubber products and as an 
antioxidant in animal feeds; the product used for the latter purpose 
is put through a purifying stage beyond that necessary for rubber, 
Rubber products were said to consume the greater volume in Canada, and 
in this use it meets competition from 6—dodecyl-1,2-dihydro-2,2,4- 
trimethylquinoline, a product not made in Canada. Both of these 
chemicals are dutiable under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. 
and 15 p.c., M.F.N. As in its earlier submissions on rubber acceler= 
ators, Monsanto Canada requested rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
M.F.N. for 6-ethoxy-1, 2—dihydro-2,2,4-trimethylquinoline for all 
applications and also that "other amine-acetone reaction products 
falling in Brussels 29.35 and those not chemically defined falling in 
38.19 be dutiable at the same rate.'(1) 


Naugatuck Chemical Division also presented a brief on 
6-ethoxy-1, 2—dihydro-2,2,4—trimethylquinoline, which it makes at 
Elmira, Ontario. The company recommended the same rates as did 
Monsanto, 15 pic., BF. and 20 piesjoMlPINep and repeared 10s stale— 
ment on commensurate protection: 


Me could not maintain our position as a manufacturer of 
chemicals in Canada if placed under a competitive disadvan— 
tage caused by higher duty rates on raw materials, unless 
we receive commensurate protection for the products which 
we make, "\< 


As noted above, Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion 
Rubber Company Limited presented a brief on some of the thiazoles and 
sulphenamides that were the subject of a presentation by Monsanto 
Canada Limited. The Naugatuck brief dealt with the following chemicals 
speci ically: 


(1) TVANSGLA DU Ola. (edi Den bk oe 
(2) ame, Vol. Wh, ip. gel 
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2-mercaptobenzothiazole 

zinc mercaptobenzothiazole 

benzothiazyl disulphide 
N-cyclohexyl—2-benzothiazole sulphenamide 


These chemicals are made at Elmira, Ontario, by Naugatuck Chemicals. 
They are all used as accelerators in conditioning natural and synthetic 
pabbers. The current wabes of duty under tariff item 711 are 1) p.c., 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. and the company recommended that these rates 
should continue. In this recommendation, the company is in agreement 
with Monsanto, 


The Rubber Association of Canada took exception to these 
proposals for chemicals used as accelerators and antiozonants or antle 
oxidants in the manufacture of rubber products. The Association's 
brief said: 


'twe wish to register strenuous objection to the recommendations 
contained in the above-mentioned briefs from Monsanto Canada 
Limited, that all rubber anti-oxidants and/or antiozonants 
falling under Brussels headings 29.35 and 38.19, and all rubber 
accelerators falling under Brussels heading 29.35 and 38.15, be 
macenautisble at the rates of BLP, °15 per cent; M.P.Ne 20 per 
cent, regardless of whether made in Canada or not made in 
Canada. In our opinion implementation of these recommendations 
would unduly hamper the intense competitive research and experi- 
mentation with new and different compounding chemicals which 

has been a key factor in the outstanding improvements in product 
quality and performance which the rubber industry has achieved 
through the years,"(1) 


Specifically, the Association objected to Monsanto's state~ 
ment that 6~ethoxy—1, 2-dihydro-2,2,4-trimethylquinoline, which is made 
in Canada by Monsanto, is competitive with 6-dodecyl-1,2-dihydroec,2, 
L—trimethylquinoline and polymerized 1,2-dihydro-2,2,4-trimethylquinoline, 
which are not made in Canada. The Association claimed that the functions 
of these chemicals are different in ways important to the rubber industry. 


Similarly, the Association maintained that N-tert—butyl-2— 
benzothiazolesulphenamide is different in its function from the other 
thiazoles and oe aa grouped by Monsanto in its request for 
identical rates of duty. “ The Association's brief noted that this 
chemical is not made in Canada but is imported mostly from the Monsanto 
Chemical Company and Naugatuck Chemicals in the United otates under 
tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., and re- 
quested that the rates of duty currently in effect should be maintained. 


The accelerators of B.T.N. heading 38.15 are mixtures or 
preparations usually incorporating, as active ingredients, one or more 
of the single chemicals of heading 29.35 or other headings. The prep- 
arations are discussed further under B.1.N. heading 36 cD. where 1teas 
noted that the two manufacturers of rubber accelerators in Canada pro- 
posed rates of 15 p.c., B.P., 20 p.c., MPN, for them, For the prep— 
arations, the Rubber Association took no exception with these proposed 
rates, noting that they were the existing rates, 


pe erearseripe, Vols ~5,.p. 21173 
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The Rubber Association of Canada also recommended that the 
current duty-free status of N-methyl morpholine under barit ie ivem gon 
should be continued as long as it is ruled of a kind not produced in 
Canada. The proposal said that the rubber industry "uses a fairly 
SE Ears quantity of this chemical in the production of polyurethane 
Troan 


Polymer Corporation Limited listed vinyl pyridine as a chem 
ical in which it is interested as a consumer in the production of 
synthetic rubber, noting for this chemical as for others that: "we 
consider it essential the tariff provision in respect of materials for 
use in the manufacture of synthetic rubber, now contained in item 851, 
be_continued...'< 


Two chemicals used in the production of coloured pigments 
were brought to the attention of the Board by the Canadian Color Makers 
Association. They are 1-phenyl-3-methyl—5-pyrazalone and 1—pheny1-3- 
carbethoxy—5—pyrazalone. These chemicals are not made in Canada but are 
imported from West Germany and the United States under tariff item PSO B ye 
free of duty. There was no other statement on these products. 


Fine Chemicals of Canada Limited submitted a brief on three 
chemicals used as tranquilizers which it makes in Canada. The first is 
currently dutiable under item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., 
M.F.N., while the others are dutiable under item 711 at 15 p.c., B.P. 
and 20 p.c., M.F.N. The company recommended that the rates for all 
three should be 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. There was no opposi- 
tion. [he chemicals are: 


adrenochrome semicarbazone 
promazine hydrochloride 
chlorpromazine hydrochloride 


Hoffman—LaRoche Limited proposed that hydroxy methyl 
dibromomethyl pyridine be free of duty under all Tariffs, This mate— 
rial is imported for use in making Vitamin B6 for which the company 
satisfies most of the Canadian demand. It is currently dutiable under 
item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., and the company 
requested free entry in order to enable it to meet foreign competition 
for vitamin Bé. 


Smith, Kline and French Inter-American Corporation submitted 
a brief on the following chemicals, proposing that the current rates 
of duty under tariff item 20st, (Free, B. Pavdndul> pec.tylae abe 
mainvarned, “lhe chemicals are: 


dimethisoquin 
2-trifluoromethylphenothiazine 
trifluoperazine dihydrochloride 
1-methyl-—4-(3-chloropropyl )-piperazine 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 74, p. 11228 
(2 ecamey) Vols Wt oie oe 
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Three chemicals, not made in Canada but used here in the 
formulation of pharmaceuticals, were included in a presentation under 
heading 29.35 by Charles E, Frosst and Company. In addition, the last 
two products in the list below, since re-classified to heading 29,35 
from heading 29.37, were the subject of a similar presentation by the 
company under the latter heading. All of these chemicals are currently. 
dutiable under tariff item 208t at rates of Wreesubeh, and >. pacy. 
M.F.N. The company suggested that, from the standpoint of the con— 
sumer and the Canadian manufacturer of pharmaceutical preparations, 
theremis “no wsound Sevan justification for any increase in the 
existing rates of duty."\1) The chemicals are as follows: 


carbinoxamine maleate 
dextromethorphan hydrobromide 
propyl thiouracil 
methaqualone hydrochloride 
bishydroxycoumarin 


In presenting a brief on a number of chemicals, Pfizer Canada 
noted that, while it had recommended that the Board should seek to 
create a climate more favourable to the manufacture of chemicals in 
Canada, the company takes the position that 'no useful purpose would 
be served by imposing duties on chemicals of a ‘class not made in 
Canada't which the company uses in its operations or which it imports 
for resale, The restriction of such activities would not only deprive 
the company of profits which it now earns but such restrictions would 
also delay the development of markets in Canada to levels which would 
justify manufacture in Canada."(2) In accord with this statement, 
Pfizer requested that the chemicals listed below be dutiable at rates 
Oimurecer E> Pavandel> sp.c., Milo. the raves currently am effect under 
item 208t. The chemicals are: 


hydroxy zine 

meclizane hydrochloride 

nialamide 

oxyphencyclimine hydrochloride 

tetrahydrozoline hydrochloride 

glucona delta lactone 
(previously heading 29.37) 


John Wyeth and Brother (Canada) Limited recommended that 
there be no increase in the rates of duty on the following chemicals 
until a substantial portion of Canadian requirements is available from 
Canadian production; there is no domestic manufacture and the chemicals 
are currently dutiable under item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 
p.c., M.F.N. The:company's recommendation covered the following: 


antipyrene 

dextromethorphan hydrobromide 
ethoheptazine citrate 
histamine dihydrochloride 
pethidine hydrochloride 
promethazine hydrochloride 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 74, p. 11257 
(2) Samé,eVol, 74, p.\.11267 
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Robinson Brothers Limited proposed that, since the following 
chemicals are not made in Canada, the rates of duty currently in 
effect under tariff item 208t,;, Free; B.P. and 15 pic, NM. Pons should 
be retained. One of the chemicals listed here, ethylene thiourea, has 
been dealt with in connection with a brief from Monsanto Canada Limited, 
where it was noted that it is not made in Canada, The Robinson 
Brothers list of chemicals is as follows: 


Piperidinium pentamethylene dithiocarbamate 
Cadmium pentamethylene dithiocarbamate 

Lead pentamethylene dithiocarbamate 

Nickel pentamethylene dithiocarbamate 

Sodium pentamethylene dithiocarbamate 

Zine pentamethylene dithiocarbamate 

Zinc pentamethylene dithiocarbamate — piperidine complex 
Sodium dimethyl pentamethylene dithiocarbamate 
Zine dimethyl pentamethylene dithiocarbamate 
Dipentamethylene thiuram disulphide 
Dipentamethylene thiuram monosulphide 
Dipentamethylene thiuram tetrasulphide 
Pipericince, Nw Ethyip Piperidine 

2 Methyl Piperidine. 2-Piperidinoethanol 
1,2,5,6-Tetrahydropyridine 

N. Methyl Morpholine. N. Ethyl Morpholine 
Ethylene Thiourea, (2-Mercapto Imidazoline) 


Tetrahydrothiophene 
Ethylene bis thiuram monosulphide 
Purfurylamine:. Tetrahydrofurfurylamine 


N. Methyl Furfurylamine 

N. Methyl Tetrahydrofurfurylamine 
1,2,3,4-Tetra hydroquinoline 

Cupric Pentamethylene Dithiocarbamate 

N. Methyl Piperidine. 4L—Methyl Piperidine 
Methylene Dipiperidine: 

N,—Nitrosopiperidine 

N, Methyl 1,2,5,6-Tetrahydropyridine 

N, Ethyl 1,2,5,6-Tetrahydropyridine 
1,4—Thioxane. N,Nt-—Difurfuryl thiourea 


A proposal for duty-free entry was made for the following 
list of chemicals by a group of seven manufacturers of pesticides in a 
joint statement at the hearing of November 21, 1962, on pesticides. 
The products are materials used in the formulation of pesticides and 
free entry was requested for them "for use in the manufacture of goods 
described by Brussels Heading No. 38.11, and when not made in Canada, (1) 
The general submission is dealt with in the part of the report on pestie 
cides of heading 38.11. 


Bis butenylene tetra-—hydro furfural 
Butopyronoxyl 

Chlorbis (ethylamino) triazine 
2-Chloroeh-ethylamino=m6—isopropylaminoesetriazine 
"Diazinon" 

Dichloro chloranilino triazine 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 108, p. 16332 
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Diethyl chloromethylcoumarinyl thiophosphate 
Dimethyl diaminotriazinylmethyl dithiophosphate 
1:1'-Dimethyl-4,4'-dipyridylium dichloride 
Dimethyl oxobenzo triazinomethyl dithiophosphate 
Dimethyl tetrahydrothiadiazine thione 

Dipropyl iso cinchomeronate 
1:1'-Ethylene—2:2'-—dipyridylium dichloride 
Glyodin 

Methyl mercury oxinate 

Rotenone 

Thiodan 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association sub- 
mitted to the Board a list of chemicals used by its members in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical products and recommended that some ende 
use treatment be adopted for these chemicals when so used. The Associ 
apion recommended rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. when the 
chemicals are not made in Canada and that the heading rates proposed 
by the Industry Committee (15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.) should 
apply when the products are made in Canada. The chemicals in the 
present heading, the more important marked by an asterisk, to which 
this proposal applies are: 


Acepromazine maleate 

6-Allyl-6,7-dihydro-5H-dibenz (c,e) azepine * 

dl-alpha-1, 3-dimethy1—4—propionoxy piperidine hydrochloride * 

1-benzyl—2—(5-methyl-3~isoaxolylcarbonyl hydrazine ) 

Beta pyridyl carbinol tartrate 

Carbinoxamine maleate 2—(p-chloro-a(2-dimethylaminoethoxy )benzy1 ) 
pyridine maleate ~* 

Chlorcyclizine monohydrochloride ~* 

Chlorpheniramine maleate (3-(4-chloro—phenyl )1-2-pyridyl-3dimethylamino- 
propane maleate ~* 

2-chloro-9—(3-dimethyl-amino propylidine)-thioxanthene ~* 

7~chloro—2-methylamino—5—phenyl-3H-1,4 benzodiazepine—4—oxide 
hydrochloride * 

Cyclizine monohydrochloride * 

Dextro—chlorpheniramine dextro-2-P-chloro-(2-dimethylaminoethy1 ) 
benzyl pyridine maleate 

Dihydrochloride of 2~dimethylamine—6-(betadimethylamino-ethoxy )= 
benzothiazole 

Diiodohydroxyquinoline USP dark * 

3, 3-diethyl-1-2,4-dioxo-piperidine * 

Dimethisoquin 

Dimethoxanate hydrochloride 

4,-dimethylamino-1, 5-dimethy1-2—phenyl-3-—pyrazalone “ 

d-3,4(1', 3'-dibenzyl-2'-keto-imidazolide )-1, 2-trimethylene 
thiopanium d-camphor—sulfonate 

Kthoheptazine 

5—-Fluorouracil 

Hexocyclium 

Histamine diphosphate 

1-histidine monohydrochloride 

Hydroxy-methyl dibromethyl pyridine 

3-hydroxy-l-methyl-pyridinium bromide * 

Hydroxyzine;1-(P-chloro-a-phenylbenzyl) 4-(2 hydroxyethoxyethy1 
piperazine) (T.M. Atarax) * 
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Izothipendyl hydrochloride 

Isonicotinylhydrazine * 

l-isonicotinyl-2-isopropyl hydrazine * 

Meclizine HCL 1—(chlorobenzyhydry1 )-4~(memethyl benzyl) Piperazine 
dihydrochloride (T.M. Bonamine/Bonadoxin) %* 

Meperidine hydrochloride * 

ce-methyl-9—phenyl-tetrahydro-1 pyridindene hydrogen tartrate * 

1-methyl-4(3-chloropropyl) piperazine 

Methapyrilene fumarate 

Methapyrilene 

Nialamide ;N-isonicotinoyl-N-B—(N-benzylearboxamide) ethyl hydrazine 
(T.M. Niamid) * 

<-0X0~3misobuty1-9, 10-dimethoxy=1,3,4,6,7,11, b-hexaydro—2H=benzo 
(a) quinolizine 

Oxyphencyclimine HCL; Jemethylw1,4,5,6,=tetrahydroe2-pyrimidylemethyl 
aecyclohexyl—a-phenyglycolate hydrochloride * 

Paramethadione 

Perphenazine 1-(2-hydroxyethy] )oh-(2-chl oro=10—phenothiazinyl) propyl ) 
piperazine 

Pheniramine 1-phenyl-1-(2 pyridy1 )-3-dimethylaminopropane 
1-phenyle2, 3—dimethyl—4-isopropyle5=pyrazolon “* 

Primidone 

Bishydroxycoumarin 

Glucone delta lactone *% 

3—(1t-phenylpropy1 )-4-hydroxycoumarin % 

3—3-diethyl—5—-methyl-2,4, piperidine dione * 

Piperazine hexahydrate * 

Pramoxine HCl 

Procyclidine hydrochloride * 

PromaZine hydrochloride * 

Promethazine 

Propyl thiouracil * 

Querocetin 

Tetrahydrozoline; 2-(1,2,3,4-tetrahydro~lenaphthyl )-2eimidazoline 
hydrochloride T.M., Tyzine) * 

2-Trifluoromethylphenothiazine 

Trifluoperazine dihydroch]oride~10-(3~(1-methy1—4—piperazine ) propyl )— 
2-trifluoromethylphenothiazine 

Trimethadione 

Triprolidine hydrochloride ~* 

Thioridagzine hydrochloride (T.M, Mellaril ) 

Acriflavine 

Amidopyrin 

Aminacrine hydrochloride * 

2-Aminothiazole 

2-Aminothiazoline 

£-p-Chlorobenzylpyridine 

7-Chloro=4—hydroxyquinoline 

Cyclizine hydrochloride 

Dextromethorphan hydrobromide %* 

2:3—Dihydroxyquinoxaline 

6:6'—Dimethyl-2:2t-pyridoin 

Diphenylpyraline hydrochloride 

Dipipanone hydrochloride 

Ethionamide 

Histamine 

Histamine dihydrochloride 
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N-2—-Hydroxyethyl piperazine 
mesolnositol hexanicotinate 
Isoniazid 

Methyl isonicotinate 

Methyl nicotinate 

1—Methyl piperazine 
6—Methyl-2—thiouracil 
Naphazoline hydrochloride 
Naphazoline nitrate 
isoNicotinic acid 
Nicotinmethylamide 
Nikethamide 

Pethidine 

Pethidine hydrochloride * 
Phenazone 

Phenothiazine 

Phentolamine hydrochloride 
Phenylbutazone 

Piperazine adipate * 
Piperazine dihydrochloride 
Piperocaine hydrochloride 
Proflavine sulphate 
Promethazine hydrochloride 
6—n—Propylthiouracil 
Pyrazinamide 

Pyridine 
Pyridine-2:6—dialdehyde 
Tetrahydrofuran 

Thiophen 

Thourac a) 

Thonzylamine hydrochloride 
Tolazoline hydrochloride 
Tricyclamol chloride 
Trifluoropiperazine dihydrochloride 
2-Trifluoromethylphenothiazine 
Trimethidinium methosulphate 
Tripelennamine citrate 
Tripelennamine hydrochloride 


The Industry Committee noted that an earlier inverest had 
been expressed in morpholine and Neacycelolaminoformylmethylpyridinium 
chloride but that no briefs were presented on these chemicals because 
of their slight commercial importance. However, imports of morpholine 
were reported to be valued at $300,000 in 1963; in 1964 quantity data 
also became available, and in that year over 522,000 pounds were 
imported, valued at $202,000, an average value of 39 cents per pound. 
All of the imports in 1964 were from the U.S.A. 
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Caprolactam 


At the time of the hearing, caprolactam was classified by 
the Brussels Nomenclature in heading 29.37; it has since been reclas— 
sified to heading 29.35. 


Caprolactam is a white, crystalline solid produced from 
cyclohexanone, one of the chemicals made when cyclohexane is reacted 
with air. Its use is as an intermediate in the manufacture of nylon 6. 
Since it can be readily packaged, shipped and stored, it is Mhraded 
internationally on an extensive scale, "(1 


Caprolactam was not made in Canada at the time of the hear- 
ing, but the nylon 6 made from it is so similar to the nylon 6/6 made 
from hexamethylene diammonium adipate that the salts themselves are 
considered competitive by some companies, Courtauld's Canada Synthetic 
Fibres Limited makes nylon 6 fibre from polycaprolactam imported from 
Europe and Union Carbide Canada Limited intends to use imported capro- 
lactam in its plant under construction at Arnprior, Ontario, to make 
nylon 6, With respect to the competitive threat, Du Pont of Canada 
said: 


"Caprolactam poses a serious competitive threat to the Canadian 
production of nylon 66 salt... Although the process employed 
in the manufacture of caprolactam differs from that of nylon 66 
salt, they can be made from the same raw materials...and the 
two nylon polymers bear a close chemical relationship to each 
other...Because only one stage, polymerization, separates 
either nylon 66 salt or caprolactam from the polymers used in 
their respective spinning operations, it follows that the com- 
petition between the two intermediate chemicals is determined 
by the extent of the interchangeability of nylon 6 and nylon 66 
in the fibres, fabrics and moulded articles, which are end 
products...The ability to shift from one type to another aS 
facilitated by the fact that textile manufacturers, by far the 
largest outlet for nylon 6 and nylon 66, can produce fabrics 
from both types of nylon yarn on the same machinery at compar-— 
able costs.'"\2 


The situation with respect to the polymers is discussed in 
the section of the report on B.T.N. heading 39.01. 


When caprolactam is to be used in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic resins it may be imported free of duty under tariff item 923, 
in which it is specifically named; more generally it may be imported 
under item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. 


Du Pont of Canada Limited recommended that caprolactam be 
dutiable at rates of 25 p.c., B.P.. and. 30 pics, MV.N (BoP Gecdrich 
Canada Limited, in a letter to the Board, said: 


Cy Transeriph,«Vol.) (4, 0. L304 
(2) Same, Vol. 74, p. 11304-5 
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nit) a6 our Opinion that these rates /25 p.c.,°B.P. and 30 p.c., 
M.F.N./ are excessively high and we would like to register our 
objection to such. It is our belief that the rate of duty on 
caprolactam should be equal to or possibly slightly lower than 
the prevailing rate for nylon filament, to which tariff item 
56lc currently applies. We base our view on the theory that 
basic raw materials should not be faced with a higher rate of 
duty than the finished product. We do not look with favour on 
the establishment of 'duty-free! tariff for this material, 

even though it may not be currently manufactured in Canad: 


Tariff item 56lc, mentioned in the above quotation, bears 
rates of 7s p.c., 5.P. and 124 p.c., M.F.N. with a minimum of 11 cents 
per pound. 


Courtaulds recommended that caprolactam be imported free of 
duty until Canadian production is available, at which time the company 
would not object to rates reasonable in relation to those of the 
fibres and yarns made from it. Union Carbide suggested that capro- 
lactam be subject to rates of 5 per cent under both B.P, and M.F.N. 
Jarat ts, 


Du Pont's arguments in favour of higher tariff rates, center-— 
ing on the desirability of ensuring that nylon intermediates are pro- 
duced in Canada, are dealt with under heading 29.22 in a general 
section dealing with tariff arguments for nylon intermediates. 


The company's position was that these rates were necessary 
to safeguard Canadian production of the polymer, together with all of 
the investment in facilities to produce the intermediate chemicals 
leading up to the polymerization stage. The same protection should 
be given to the intermediates to prevent their importation which 
would largely negate the protection of the polymer. 


Union Carbide pointed out that nylon 6 filaments compete 
directly with nylon 6/6 filaments and both types compete with other 
synthetic fibres made in Canada, The company also suggested, going 
one stage back in the process, that nylon 6 resin (polycaprolactam) 
competes directly with nylon 6/6 resin in some applications, The 
company, however, did not consider that the monomer, caprolactam, 
competes directly with the nylon 6/6 salt, This, the company thought, 
was pursuing competitiveness too far back. The company observed that, 
"Tt does not appear reasonable, however, that because two products 
compete directly that all raw materials entering into their manufac-— 
ture and, in turn, into the manufacture of the raw materials ad 
snfinitum should be considered as competing." Union Carbide expressed 
the idea that its proposed rate of 5 p.c. "would encourage monomer 
production as soon as the market develops Phere where production 
facilities can be economically justified." Courtaulds could see 
no justification for a 5 p.c. duty on the monomer while it is not 
produced in Canada. 


(1) MYatser py, Vol. (As De 11341-2 
(2) Submission by Union Carbide Limited, p. 2, received May 29, 1964 
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In a statement to the Board following the public hearing, 


Courtaulds stated that: 


were 


"The concern expressed by Du Pont about the competitive 
dangers from caprolactam intermediates and complete lack 
of any concern about the duty free entry of equally com- 
petitive intermediates suggests that the rates of duty 
proposed are designed as much to offset potential competi- 
tion due to technological developments as to equate the 
cost of efficient Canadian production with the cost of 
similar production Eee ia) 


In replying to Union Carbide, Du Pont of Canada Limited said: 


just one stage in the production process, that of heating 
under pressure, separates caprolactam from polycaprolactam, 
Yet Union Carbide recommends to the Board that the two 
materials be treated quite differently for tariff purposes. 
It is difficult, indeed, to support the logic of a proposal 
that would leave most stages in the production of nylon 
intermediates unprotected, and make the final one subject 
to tariff treatment,(2 


In reply to Courtaulds'! suggestion that technological changes 
the cause for concern, Du Pont of Canada replied: 


Nwe would like to reiterate that we know of no actual or 
potential technological advances with respect to nylon 6 
which would cause us to alter our statements made before 
the Board.'(3) 


The statements to which reference was made were those empha— 


sizing that Du Pont of Canada is "in the vanguard of technological 
advances," 


(1) Submission by Courtaulds Synthetic Fibres Limited to the Tariff 


(2) 


(3) 


Board Regarding the Tariff Treatment Appropriate to Raw Materials 
for the Production of Nylon 6 Fibres and Yarns, February 11, 1964, 
ie Aue 

A Reply by Du Pont of Canada Limited to the Submission of Court-— 
aulds Canada Synthetic Fibres Limited and Union Carbide Canada 
Limited to the Tariff Board on Caprolactam and Polycaprolactam, 
December 14, 1964, p. 5 

edie ieure 
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SULPHONAMIDES - B.T.N, 29.36 


Many of the sulphonamides are used in medicine and in 
powerful bactericides, The Industry Committee expressed the opinion 
that all chemicals of this heading which currently had commercial 
significance had been dealt with in submissions before the Board, and 
recommended that any other chemicals of this heading be assigned rates 
of duty suggested for the heading, 15 p.c., B.P,. and 20 p.c., M.F.N, 
The value of the chemicals of this heading aré an insignificant part 
of the value of the chemicals of Chapter 29 as a whole, 


Fine Chemicals of Canada Limited submitted a brief on 
chlorpropamide which the company said it was manufacturing in sufficient 
. volume to satisfy Canadian requirements, It was said to be an impor- 
tant new oral anti-diabetic agent and, at the time of the hearing, was 
dutiable under item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N, 
jhescompanyerequested nates of 15 .c., B.P. and 20 p.c,. MoE N. 

Since that time it has been ruled made in Canada and is dutiable under 
item /lisaberates of l5ip.c,, BoP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N., the rates 
proposed by the company. 


Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Company 
Limited presented a proposal for sulphamethazine (veterinary), sodium 
sulphamethazine (veterinary), made by the company at Elmira, Ontario 
and sulphaguanidine, None of the products is ruled made in Canada for 
Customs purposes; they are imported under tariff item 208t at rates of 
Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. Naugatuck reiterated its statement 
that the company "could not maintain our position as a manufacturer 
of chemicals in Canada if placed under a competitive disadvantage 
caused by higher duty rates on raw materials, unless we receive com- 
mensurete protection for the products which we make," 1 


Naugatuck recommended rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
M.F.N. for sulphamethazine and sodium sulphamethazine, With respect 
to sulphaguanidine, in which the company is interested as a consumer, 
its brief said: 


"We take no issue with the rates which are being proposed to you 
by the producers of these materials, provided the Board also 
recommends those rates which will be proposed to you for the 
products which we manufacture,(\< 


Sulphaguanidine was the subject of no other presentation and no tariff 
proposal was made concerning it, 


Charles E, Frosst and Company submitted a brief on sulpha- 
diazine, used in the preparation of several important pharmaceutical 
products, It is made in Canada and is dutiable under item 71] at 
Beles: O0l560.0., 2.F. and <0 D.Cs,.M FN. The company agreed that 
these rates represent "reasonable levels of duty protection" and that 
a higher rate would not be in the best interests of the Canadian 
SAG 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 74, p. 11278 
(Sesame s Voll ibs De 11291 
(S)eSame,) Vol. (4,5p, 11292 
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The company also submitted a brief on sulphathiazole, 
sulphamerazine and sulphamethazine, all of which it said are of major 
importance in the preparation of pharmaceutical products, They are 
ruled not made in Canada and the company noted that any increase in 
the rates of duty would add to the cost of the final products, They 
are dutiable under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P,. and 15 p.c., 
M.F.N. Charles E, Frosst maintained that there "is no sound economic 
justification for any increase in the existing duty rates" but added 
that if the products should become made in Canada, the company would 
support raves of 15 p.c., B.P. endeeo pic. MEN, 


Pfizer Canada requested that benzthiazide (also noted below 
with the C.P.M.A. brief) be dutiable at rates of Free, B.P, and 15 
pic., M.F.N., saying that no useful purpose would be served by imposing 
duties on chemicals of a class not made in Canada which the company 
uses in its operations or which it imports for resale, 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Menufacturers Association sub- 
mitted to the Board a list of chenicals used by its members in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical products and recommended that some end 
use treatment be adopted for these chemicals when so used, The 
Association recommended that rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N, 
should apply when the chemicals are not made in Canada and that the 
heading rates proposed by the Industry Committee C5 pote and 
20 p.c., M.F.N.) apply when they are made in Canada, The list of 
chemicals in the present heading to which this proposal applies, with 
the more important chenicals marked by an asterisk, is as follows: 


Bendrofluazide Sulphadiazine* 

Benzthiazide* Sulphadimethoxine* 

Chloramine T Sulphaethylthiadiazole 

Chlorothiazide Sul phamerazine* 

Chlorvropamide* Sulphamethazine 

Formy]sulphathiazole Sulphamethizole 

Halazone Sulphamethylthiadiazole* 

Hydrochlorothiazide* Sulphanilamide* 

Methyclothiazide Sulphapyridine 

Phthalylsulphathiazole Sulphasomidine 

Probenecid Sulphathiazole* 

Sodium sulphamethazine* Sulphathiazole sodium 

Succinylsulphanilamide sodium Tolbutamide* 

Succinylsulphathiazole 2-1,-dimethoxy~6-sulphanilamide- 

Sulphacetamide i, 3-diazine* 

Sulphacetamide sodium 3 ,4-dimethyl-5-sulphanilamide 
isoxazole* 


Nl-acetyl=3 ,4-dimethyl-5- 
sulphanilamide isoxazole* 
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SULTONES AND SULTAMS ~- B.T.N, 29,37 


Sultones and sultams are the internal esters and amides, 
respectively, of hydroxysulphonic and aminosulphonic acids, At the 
time of the public hearing, the heading included lactones and lactams 
as well as the sultones and sultams, The only chemicals brought to 
the Board's attention under this heading were the lactones and lactams 
subsequently transferred to heading 29,35 in the Brussels Nomenclature; 
they have, accordingly, been dealt with there, No products of known 
commercial importance in Canada remain under the present heading, 


The Industry Committee noted that: 


"Although some other products had been listed, they do not 
appear to have sufficient importance for any company to come 
forward at this time with recommendations, In these circum- 
stances the Committee recommends that such other products be 
accorded tariff treatment by the classification and rates of 
duty for Heading No, 29,37,"\1 


The heading rates recommended were 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 
DeCey se ae eS 


Ge Transcript, Vol, 74; p. 11298 
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PROVITAMINS AND VITAMINS, NATURAL OR REPRODUCED BY 
SYNTHESIS (INCLUDING NATURAL CONCENTRATES), DERIVATIVES THEREOF 
USED PRIMARILY AS VITAMINS, AND INTERMIXTURES OF THE FOREGOING, 


WHETHER OR NOT IN ANY SOLVENT - B.T.N. 29.38 


Vitamins are essential to the proper functioning of human 
and other animal organisms, They are usually of complex chemical 
composition and, as they cannot be synthetized by the human body, they 
must be obtained in final or nearly final form (provitamins) from out- 
side sources. Effective in relatively minute quantities, their absence 
results in deficiency diseases. 


According to the notes to the Brussels Nomenclature, the 
products listed below are excluded from heading 29.38 because, though 
they are sometimes called vitamins, their vitamin activity is of 
secondary importance in relation to other uses. They are: 


Vitamin Co or P, of which examples are citrin, hesperidin, 
rutin and aesculin (B.T.N. 29.41) 

Meso-inosital, myo-inositol, i-inositol or meso-inosite 
(B.T.N. 29.05) 

Vitamin F, of which examples are linoleic or linolic acid, 
linolenic acid, arachidonic acid (B.T.N. 15.10) 
Vitamin H,, which is para-aminobenzoic acid (B.T.N. 29.23) 

Choline or bilineurine (B.T.N. 29.24) 


The heading also excludes synthetic substitutes for vitamins 
such as Vitamin K3, K5, Kgé and phthiocol and cysteine, as well as 
xanthophyll, sterols other than ergosterol; these are classified else- 
where in B.T.N. Chapter 29. Medicaments, including preparations con- 
taining vitamins, falling within heading 30.03 are, of course not in 
this heading. 


However, the heading includes provitamins, whether natural 
or reproduced by synthesis and their derivatives of similar vitamin 
activity. It includes vitamin concentrates (enriched forms of vita- 
mins) which may be used as such or may be worked up for isolation of 
the vitamin. Also included are intermixes of vitamins, of provitamins 
or of concentrates. The dilution of any of these products in any 
solvent, or the addition of anti-oxidants, does not exclude them from 
the heading. 


Comprehensive data are unavailable to indicate the commercial 
importance of the products of the heading, but the available informa- 
tion indicates that the value of their consumption in Canada, in bulk 
form not packaged for retail, would be in excess of five million dollars 
annually; because this information is incomplete, the value of consump- 
tion might be well in excess of that amount. Vitamin A and its esters, 
vitamin C and the various forms of vitamin B are the products of chief 
commercial importance in Canada. Part of the market requirements of 
these vitamins is supplied from Canadian production and part is impor- 
ted; most of the remaining products of the heading are supplied by 
imports. 
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Vitamin A is dealt with first in the following report, after 
which the other chemicals which came to the attention of the Board are 
discussed, The table on imports is given immediately below because of 
its general application to the report. It will be observed that it does 
not conform precisely to the chemicals named later because some chem- 
icals combine to become one vitamin, 


Canadian Imports of Vitamins, 1963 


Product Imports 
1000 lb. $t000 
Vitamin A ae 820 
Vitamin A acetate bes 230 
Vitamin A palmitate ae Lied 
Vitamin A and D combinations 85 
Vitamin B, (thiamine hydrochloride 130 
thiamine mononitrate) 
Vitamin B, (riboflavin) 398 
Vitamin By 5 we 200 
Vitamin B complex (niacin: nicotinic acid) 229 2h5 
Vitamin B complex (niacinamide: nicotinamide) 90 
Vitamin B complex (pantothenic acid, pantothenol 55 
and its salts) 
Vitamin B complex (not further identified) 7, 150 
Vitamin C (ascorbic acid, isoascorbic acid, and 
their salts) “2 1032 
Vitamin Do and D : 80 
Vitamin E fyi yet aeRO) acetate and succinate, 
mixed tocopherols) Ne 170 
Vitamin K (4-amino-2-methyl-l-naphthol hydrochloride; 
2-methyl-3-phytyl-1,4-naphthoquinone; 
menadione diphosphate-tetrasodium salt; 
menadione sodium bisulphite) SB, 
Vitamin products, combinations, n.o.p. pe 
Total of above Lid 


Source: 


Chemical Import Trends, 1963 Supplement, p. 36-7 
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Vitamin A 
The Product 


Vitamins, required in very small quantities for an adequate 
diet, are organic substances that occur in various foods. The word 
"vitamin A" is a group expression designating provitamin A; vitamin A] 
as an alcohol, an aldehyde or an acid; vitamin Ad as an alcohol or an 
aldehyde; and the esters, vitamin A acetate and vitamin A palmitate. 
All of these are encompassed by the name vitamin A, and all are bio- 
logically active. When these forms of vitamin A oxidize they lose 
their biological activity. Biological activity or potency is measured 
in International Units and the alcohol is the most potent form; 0.3 
micrograms of vitamin A alcohol is the equivalent of one international 
unit, but 0.344 micrograms of vitamin A palmitate is required to give 
the same potency. 


The animal body cannot produce vitamins directly, but it can 
do so from provitamins; hence, vitamins or provitamins must be supplied 
to it. Provitamins A are alpha, beta and gamma carotenes and crypto- 
xanthin, orange or red crystals occurring in carrots, palm oil, eggs 
and butter. They oxidize readily on contact with air and are soluble 
in vegetable oils and in benzene. 


Vitamin Aj is a yellow solid which may be oily at room tem- 
perature but forms yellow crystals when cooled. It is unstable in air, 
has a melting point of 62-64°C, is soluble in fats and most organic 
solvents but is insoluble in water, Although it may be synthetized, it 
is found in nature as an alcohol or as fatty acid esters, in animal 
products, salt-water fish (from whose livers it may be extracted com- 
mercially) and in eggs. 


Vitamin Aj, not so widely distributed in nature, may be 
extracted from fresh-water fish.. While the alcohol does not crystal- 
lize, the aldehyde occurs as orange crystals. 


Vitamin A acetate is a finely divided, yellow, crystalline 
powder, nearly odourless and tasteless, insensitive to oxidation. It 
has never been shown to occur in nature but is made synthetically. 
Vitamin A palmitate is a yellow liquid, practically without odour or 
taste. Natural vitamin A exists as the palmitate ester, (1 


Several factors are of central significance in the decision 
whether to use vitamin A derived from fish oils or synthetic vitamin A. 
These are potency (or the amount of biological activity possessed) , 
stability and certainty of the biological activity, odour and taste. 
The importance of these factors may vary, depending upon whether the 
product is to be used for human consumption or animal feeds and, when 
it is for human use, whether the taste and odour of the vitamin A is 
concealed, as in a capsule, or open, as in margarine. Comparative 
prices do not seem to be a significant factor in the selection. 


Ge Tranisorint. Vole 75a np. 2a 
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Western Chemical Industries Limited submitted that vitamin 
A of a stipulated concentration or potency made from fish oils is not 
different from synthetic vitamin A: 


"The essential difference lies in the concentration or 
potency. An all synthetic (derived from acetylene) mat- 
erial cut back, for example, to a potency of 400,000 I.U./gm 
would have no claim to be considered in a different category 
from fish liver oil of this potency. "(1) 


A spokesman for Tennant Smith Limited, however, noted: 


"Potency actually is a factor in all uses of vitamin A, 
particularly in the multi-vitamin field...It is desirable 
to have the highest possible unit potency...In the margar-— 
ine field, I would say that potency alone is not an espec-— 
ially important factor. Of more importance to the margarine 
field and to the liquid drop preparation field is the ques- 
tion of taste and related odour...You can wrap vitamin A in 
gelatine capsules; if you are fortunate enough not to burp, 
you don't ever taste it once you have swallowed the capsule. 
Tablets can be coated with a sugar and frequently are, for 
appearance as well as taste. 50, in both of these dosage 
forms the taste is pretty much masked. Questions such as 
stability, potency and the certainty factor become more im- 
portant in this instance. '"\< 


It was pointed out that there is no adequate criterion with 
respect to taste and odour. When margarine was first introduced, some 
taste and odour of fish oil was acceptable, but specifications have be- 
come more exacting as synthetic vitamin A, devoid of taste and odour, 
has become available. It was stated that any taste and odour present 
in forms of vitamin A derived from fish oil would result from the im- 
purities present, or from processing, and not from the vitamin A itself. 
In any event, the manufacturers of margarine have preferred to use the 
synthetic vitamin A. 


Method of Manufacture 


Vitamin A can be isolated from fish liver oil. Cod-liver 
oil is a prominent source but the livers of such fish as halibut, rock- 
fish, dogfish, soup-fin shark, tuna, mackerel, sword-fish and sea bass 
are "outstanding sources of vitamin A', containing 10 to 100 times as 
much as cod-liver oi1.\3) Fresh livers from these fish are cooked and 
subjected to processes of saponification and molecular distillation 
which will yield, depending upon variations in procedure, vitamin A 
concentrate (an oily fluid with a very high concentration of the vitamin 
and only a bland odour) or vitamin A crystals said to be identical to 
synthetic vitamin A in every respect. The odour of fish oils is carried 
by the fatty acids, most of which are removed by molecular distillation. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 75. p. 11378 
(Desane, Velee7 7s. p. 12769 
(3) Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 5, p. 915d 
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Synthetic vitamin A is made from citral, acetone, formalde- 
hyde and acetylene. It is practically odourless and tasteless. 


The vitamin A acetate and palmitate esters are made by com 
bining the vitamin A alcohol with acetic acid or palmitic acid, re- 
spectively. The alcohol may be either synthetic or processed from 
fish liver oil, but the pure chemical products are identical. The 
esters made from fish-liver derived vitamin A alcohol were called, by 
one spokesman at the public hearing, synthetic as, of course, were 
those made from the synthetic alcohol. (1) 


When exposed to oxygen (as in air) vitamin A will oxidize 
and its potency will be destroyed. To avoid this, it may be packed in 
air-tight drums which might contain, as well, an inert gas. Or an 
anti-oxidant, such as butylated hydroxy toluene or butylated hydroxy 
anisole, may be added which will retard oxidation until the anti- 
oxidant is consumed, at which stage oxidation will commence, Although 
the pure vitamin A crystal will start to oxidize as soon as it is made, 
some is sold without anti-oxidants. However, these are added as a 
matter of routine unless the purchaser requests otherwise. Gelatin 
and sugar are sometimes added to vitamin A and, in so far as they 
exclude air from contact with the vitamin, they act as anti-oxidants, 
but are not added for this reason; their principal function is to 
assist in the manufacture of dry tablets. When diluted in oa 
vitamin A does not exhibit a pronounced tendency to oxidize because 
the oil protects it. Vitamin A palmitate crystals are, similarly, 
susceptible to oxidation, 


The degree of concentration necessary to distinguish between 
a fish oil and a vitamin A concentrate of fish-liver oils is not clearly 
defined. The Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature state that 
the heading includes concentrates "to which an additional quantity of 
vitamin A or D has been added subsequently", without specifying how 
much the additional quantity is.to be. It was suggested at the public 
hearing that a concentration of 3000 international units ver gram 
should qualify the fish-liver product as a concentrate.(2) This is 
higher than fish-liver oils in their natural state but lower than pure 
vitamin A alcohol (1 gram contains 3.3 million I.U.). The concentra- 
tion of vitamin A in fish oil in its natural state depends upon the 
type of fish and its habitation, but appears to be about VOOR US 


The Industry 


Synthetic vitamin A is not made in Canada, The market was 
Said to be too small to support the required capital investment, and 
the Board was advised that world demand, at the time of the hearing in 
1962, was adequately supplied by only nine plants, four of them in the 
United States. (3) However, concentrates of vitamin A in fish-liver 
oil were, in 1962, being made in Canada by the following companies: (4) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 75, p. 11424 
(2) Same, Vol. 75 p. 11466 
(3) Same, Vol. 76, p. 11620 
(4) Same, Vol. 75, p. 11443 
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Canadian Fish Company, Vancouver, B.C. 
Fisherman's Cooperative, Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Western Chemical Industries Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Whitmore'ts Laboratory, Halifax, N.S. 


Western Chemical Industries also isolates vitamin A and pro- 
duces the acetate and palmitate esters. This company said that it 
could, using domestic and imported raw fish oil, supply the Canadian 
market for vitamin A, Using only Canadian raw material, it could sup- 
ply about half the market with essentially the equipment then in oper- 
ation. This capacity, however, is not fully utilized because not all 
of the domestic purchasers of vitamin A are willing to use that derived 
from fish-liver oil. 


Much of the Canadian product is exported, principally to China. 
By using imported Japanese fish oils, obtained at lower prices than 
Canadian oil, the Canadian processor is able to sell in China competi- 
tively with Japanese producers. Most of the vitamin A consumed in Can- 
ada is imported from the United States and the United Kingdom, for 
reasons noted later in this report. 


The Market 


Various estimates of the size of the domestic market were 
received by the Board, ranging from a low of 18 trillion (million mil- 
lion) RATE OE units, valued, in 1960, at $1.5 million, to about 
28 trillion.\1) The size of the market for the products in which they 
are used (particularly livestock feeds) is not accurately known, nor is 
the concentration of vitamin A in these products. The use of vitamin A, 
however, was said to have increased very much faster than the population 
of Canada. Present consumption, therefore, undoubtedly would be nearer 
or above the higher estimate. 


Vitamin A is a nutritive element in three categories of use: 
pharmaceuticals (as in tablets and capsules), food for human use (margar- 
ine, consuming about 15 per cent of all vitamin used, bread and fruit 
drinks) and livestock and poultry feed (using about half of all vitamin 
A consumed) . 


Tf the Canadian market in 1960 was about $1.5 million, imports 
which, in total, were valued at nearly one million dollars were supply- 
ing two thirds of the market, in terms of value, in that year, This 
would be sufficient to supply all food and pharmaceutical use and about 
40 per cent also of the animal feed requirements. If the Canadian mar- 
ket was 28 trillion units, at the average value per unit indicated by 
the above estimate it would have a value of about $2.3 million and im- 
ports would be supplying just over 40 per cent of the market. 


The largest part of the market for vitamin A for animal and 
poultry feeds was said to be in Ontario. This was attributed partly 
to the higher natural content of vitamin A in the dried grasses of the 
prairies fed to livestock there; it also reflects the substantial poul- 
try industry in that province. The use of poultry feeds in which the 
vitamin A is contained in fish oil was said to be advantageous in winter 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 75, p. 11376; Vol. 76, p. 11585 
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feeding on the prairies because of the high calorific value of the oil. 


Estimated Consumption of Vitamin A in Canada, 1960 


Consumption 


Ti en 
Use International Per Cent 
Units Of lotad 
A) Pharmaceuticals 6 Bb 
B) Food for human use 
a) Margarine 3 i 
C) Feed for animal use 
(including poultry) 9 50 
Total of above 18 100 


(Alternative submitted estimate) (28) 


Souree? —Transeript, Vols-/5, py TRj03ehs Vole 765 pal i557 ioe 


Available data on imports are given in the following table; 
available data suggest that imports are principally from the U.S.A., 
though one company said that its requirements came from the United 
Kingdom, 


Value of Imports of Vitamin A, Vitamin A Acetate 
and Vitamin A "Palmitate™, 1956-63 


Year Vitamin A Vitamin A Acetate Vitamin A Palmitate Total 
$t000 $1000 - $*000 
1956 She 85 alee 29> 
1957 Lie} iD 305 222 
1958 205 14,0 350 695 
L939 2h,0 160 BDD ter 
1960 360 120 505 985 
1961 ey) 230 450 Lye 
1962 520 L75 500 1,495 
1963 820 230 425 Laie 


Source: Dept. of Industry, Chemical Import Trends, s.c. 8074, 8075, 8415 


Taste and odour were said to inhibit the use of vitamin A made 
in Canada from fish-liver oils. Although this form was originally used 
in margarine, and the question of taste was admitted to be a matter of 
opinion, the Canadian margarine manufacturers maintained that they would 
use only synthetic vitamin A because it is tasteless and odourless. Fish 
oil is extensively used in margarine but this has been thoroughly proces-— 
sed to remove taste and odour. Similarly, vitamin A derived from fish 
is not used for some pharmaceutical products although it appeared to be 
regarded as suitable for use in capsule or coated form. The Canadian 
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producer estimated that about one half of the pharmaceutical use came 
from fish sources, Fish-liver vitamin A is most extensively used in 
preparing livestock feeds, although even in this use superiority was 
claimed for the synthetic material, largely because of the absence of 
such extraneous substances as cholesterol and the greater precision 
possible in measuring dosages. The calorific value of fish-liver oil 
concentrates of vitamin A, however, is considered to be especially 
valuable particularly in winter feeding of poultry. 


The use of vitamin A as an additive to human food or animal 
feed apparently adds little to the cost of the final product. The 
Board was advised in the course of the hearing that poultry mashes, 
selling to the farmer at about $80 per ton, contain from 21 cents to 
95 cents worth of vitamin A per ton; the cost of vitamin A in a Caen 
of margarine, selling for about 30 cents, was set at about 1/5 cent, 1) 
though the total cost, for all margarine consumed, was appreciable, 
Margarine must, by law, contain sufficient vitamin A that a reasonable 
daily intake will provide a minimum of 1600 units and a maximum of 
2500 units. Since a reasonable daily intake of margarine is held to 
be two ounces, a pound of margarine must contain a minimum of 12,800 
units of vitamin A and a maximum of 20,000 units, 


No Canadian prices are available, but they were said to be 
about 1O per cent lower than prices in the U.S.A. In the United 
States, the price of one million international units of vitamin A 
palmitate was 5 cents in March 1965, when purchased in lots of 100 
billion units. The price of the acetate was about 7 cents a million 
units at the same time, At these prices, the vitamin A content of a 
pound of margarine would cost about 1/12 cent, based on 16,000 units 
of vitamin A per pound, 


Prices of Vitamin A in the United States, 


selected Years, 1955-65 


Vitamin A Acetate Vitamin A Palmitate 
Synthetic, Dry Liquid 
500,000 A Units Per Gram 1,000, 000-1, 800,000 A Units/Gram 

Year $/Kilogram(a) $/1,000,000 Units 

High Low High Low 
1955 (Exe) (ee: 212 . LO 
1956 6/50 e750 pike) aie 
1960 65.00 65.00 «0950 0950 
1961 65.00 Wie 50 0950 Oy 
1962 March ats Lie 0 ag les 
1963 March a; 3500 ae 05 
1965 March a 35.00 a Woo 


(a) dy Kilo lots, 1955 - 1961: in 100 Kilo lots 1962 — 1965, delivered 
(b) In lots of 100 billion units, from 1963 


source: Based on Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


(Ui Transeript, Vol. 75, p. 11386 
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Tariff Considerations 


When vitamin A acetate or palmitate is for use other than in 
the production of food products for human consumption, it is ruled made 
in Canada and is dutiable under tariff item 711 at rates of 15 p.c., 
B,P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. When vitamin A is for use in the production 
of food for human consumption, it is of a purity and form deemed to be 
not made in Canada and may be entered under tariff item 208t at rates 
of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. Vitamin A of a kind not produced in 
Canada, without admixture or mixed only with any necessary carrier or 
diluent, when for use in the manufacture of animal or poultry feeds 
may be entered free of duty under item 219h. If the vitamin A has 
additives for stabilizing it is dutiable under tariff item 220a(i) at 
rates of 15 o.c., B.FP., 20 p.c.,,MiF-N. Jt is understood thabemuchsor 
the imported product would contain a stabilizer. Tariff item 830 per- 
mits duty-free imports of: 


"Fish oils in their natural condition, or oils so treated 
as to increase their content of vitamins, or solutions of 
synthetic vitamins in animal or vegetable oils, when im- 
ported for use exclusively by Canadian manufacturers for 
fortifying the vitamin content of fish oils of Canadian 
production, provided the latter constitute at least ninety- 
five per cent by volume of the finished fortified oils." 


Tariff items 219h and 830 are not within the terms of Refer- 
ence 120. 


Seven companies and three associations, as noted below, made 
representations before the Board on vitamin A; the only Canadian manu- 
facturer is Western Chemical Industries Limited. In addition, the 
spokesman for the Canadian Feed Manufacturers National Association 
questioned the spokesman for Western Chemical Industries Limited on 
technical details concerning the use of vitamin A and the methods of 
measuring its potency. All but Western Chemical Industries were in- 
terested principally in synthetic vitamin A, for which they proposed 
duty-free entry or low rates of duty; little or no exception was taken 
to the proposal that vitamin A be classified in an item worded like 
B.T.N. heading 29.38. Western Chemical Industries Limited, the pro- 
ducer of vitamin A esters from fish-liver oils, proposed rates of 15 
Dieu, Moakee oO prea amar. ie 


Companies: 


1) Canada Packers Limited 

2) Charles E. Frosst & Company 

3) Lever Brothers Limited 

4) Mead Johnson of Canada Limited 

5) Monarch Fine Foods Limited 

6) Tennant Smith Limited 

7) Western Chemical Industries Limited 


Associations: 
1) Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 


2) Institute of Edible 0i1 Foods 
3) Canadian Feed Manufacturers National Association 


dle 


Summary of Proposals for Rates of Duty 
on Vitamin A 


Company or Association Proposed Rates 
nee. Man, 
Canada Packers Limited (a) (b) Free Free 
Charles E, Frosst & Company Coy mnCe) Free LTC. 
Lever Brothers Limited (a) (c) Free Free 
Mead Johnson of Canada Limited Free Free 
Monarch Fine Foods Limited Free Free 
Tennant Smith Limited Free Free 
Western Chemical Industries Limited (4) J ieigy chWerraler sek oye. 
Canadian Feed Manufacturers National Association Free Free 
Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association Free yD Cs 
Institute of Edible Oil Foods e) Free Free 


(a) "Until such time as synthetic vitamin A is manufactured in Canada 
to meet the requirements of the food industry" 

(b) For synthetic vitamin A palmitate until made in Canada 

(c) For manufacture of margarine 

(d) Changed from original proposal of 20 p.c., B.P. and 25 p.c., M.F.N. 

(e) For synthetic vitamin A acetate and vitamin A palmitate 


Western Chemical Industries! proposal was reduced from its 
original level, "Following discussions with consumers subsequent to 
the announcement of our intention..."(1) The company spokesman said 
that he could not depend upon cheaper raw materials and improved tech- 
nology to lower costs further in competition with synthetic vitamin A. 


Lever Brothers recommended that, if the Board thought it de- 
sirable to provide a British preferential rate, it should be no more 
than 5 percentage points, in effect making the M.F.N. rate 5 p.c. The 
company noted that vitamin A is essential in the production of margar- 
ine, that domestic competition is keen and profit margins low in the 
margarine industry and that, therefore, any increase in the cost of raw 
materials must be passed on to consumers. Margarine itself is not sub- 
ject to competition from imports because they are prohibited.(2) Can- 
ada Packers and Monarch Fine Foods maintained that higher duties on vita- 
min A would increase their costs but would not induce them to use the 
fish-liver oil product because of its taste and odour. The Institute 
of Edible Oil Foods agreed that increased costs of vitamin A would in- 
crease the cost of margarine to consumers, and stated as well that, if 
the duties were removed, the manufacturers "would be enabled to pass 
on, in total, a considerable saving to consumers of margarine", (3) 

The spokesman for Tennant Smith advocated separate tariff treatment 
for synthetic vitamin A as distinct from fish-liver OL vitamin A.A) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 75, p. 11376 
(2) Semen? Vols. 765. p. 11620 
(3) Same, Vol. 76, p. 11620 
Ch) seme, Vol. 7%, Dp. 11683 
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Odour and taste were the basis of Charles E. Frosst's recommendation 
because, the company said, they cause the fish-liver product to be un- 
suitable for pharmaceuticals. 


Mead Johnson of Canada Limited, which manufactures in Canada 
a-number of pharmaceutical and nutritional products, including multi- 
vitamin solutions incorporating vitamin A, said that it finds it nec- 
essary to use vitamin A in the synthetic form because of its superior 
quality, and added: 


"Unless a Canadian firm can produce satisfactory forms of 
vitamin A, no amount of tariff protection will influence 
us to purchase...An increase in the rate of duty on syn- 
thetic vitamin A will increase the cost of our products, 
and must affect the cost at the consumer level. Under the 
circumstances we propose that the Board give consideration 
to removing the present rates of duty on all forms of vit- 
amin A."(1) 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association in- 
cluded vitamin A acetate and vitamin a palmitate as important chem- 
icals and vitamin A alcohol as a less important chemical in a list, 
submitted to the Board, of chemicals used in the manufacture of pharma-— 
ceutical products, and recommended that some end-use treatment be 
adopted for these chemicals when for use in the manufacture of pharma— 
ceutical products. The Association recommended that rates of Free, 
B,P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N. apply when the chemicals are not made in 
Canada and that the heading rates proposed by the Industry Committee 
(15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.) apply when they are made in Canada. 


More general submissions by the National Farmers Union and 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture are noted in the section below 
dealing with other chemicals of the heading. 


oummary 


While a very large part of the discussion of vitamin A be- 
fore the Board concerned the substitutability of vitamin A derived 
from fish-liver oils for the synthetized product, the commercial sit- 
uation appeared.to be that in most food and pharmaceutical uses the 
synthetized product is preferred. 


Although vitamin A, as made in Canada, is somewhat cheaper 
than the imported product, many of the companies using vitamin A main- 
tain that they will not use for human consumption that derived from 
fish-liver oil because of its offensive taste and odour. It is used 
in such minute quantities as a food supplement (the daily human require- 
ment is 5000 international units) and its cost is a sufficiently small 
part of the total cost of most products into which it enters that 
relative prices of synthetic versus fish-liver vitamin A are scarcely 
relevant. The import duty payable is negligible under any of the 
rates suggested; it can have virtually no influence on the selection 
by food manufacturers of domestic or imported vitamin A, nor can it 
have an appreciable effect on raising or lowering prices to consumers. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 76, p. 11583 
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However, the use of fish—liver-derived vitamin A for live- 
stock feeds is not so critical with respect to odour and taste, 
although manufacturers said that it is more difficult to formulate a 
feed with it than with the synthetic vitamin. A price ‘a 1érential 
might influence the selection of one type or the other, ror This 
reason, the tariff protection requested by the Canadian manufacturer 
might increase somewhat his sales to that market except to the extent 
that the protection continued to be diluted by duty-free entry under 
end-use items such as tariff item 219h. Livestock and poultry feeds 
use about 50 per cent of the vitamin A consumed in Canada. 


With a price differential, the formulators of those pharma— 
ceutical preparations where taste can be concealed might find some 
advantage in using the domestic product, though this factor would be 
unlikely to add appreciably to the sales of the Canadian producer, 


The rates of duty requested by Western Chemical are those 
generally applying at present to vitamin A imported into Canada. 
Because they are not much of a burden on manufacturers of margarine 
and pharmaceuticals, both because of their slight impact and because 
of opportunities to pass them on to consumers, they have not, in the 
past, been effective in securing the Canadian market for the Canadian 
producer, of vitamin. A, 


Other Chemicals of Heading 29.38 


A submission on four chemicals was submitted by Charles E. 
Frosst and Company. These chemicals, which are made in Canada though 
not by Frosst, were said to be essential vitamins used as pharmaceu-~ 
(ical chemicais, | [hey currently may be: imported under tariff iatem 711 
geri es © §> Dec...) , and 20 p.c., M.F,N.; Charles , Frogsst and 
Company commented on these rates: 


"We believe that these rates are sufficiently high to provide 
adequate protection for the Canadian producer, A higher tariff 
would not be in the best interests of the Canadian public."(2) 


The company's interest in making this proposal was to prevent 
others from proposing a higher duty and the spokesman noted that he did 
not care to discuss actual rates because his company did not make the 
Chemicals: Neiselected 15-p.c., and 20 pecs because ib."seems to be the 
general rate that is being asked for.'(3) 


eeparate statistics for these vitamins are not generally 
available; in 1963, imports of vitamin ©,.in the formiof ascorbic. acid, 
isoascorbic acid and their salts, amounted to about one million dollars; 
imports of vitamins Do and D3 together amounted to about $80,000 and 
imports of vitamin By5 to about $200,000. 


(CP Transcript, Vols.76, pe 11610 
(2) Same, Vol. 78, p. 11895 
(3) Same, Vol. 78, p. 11899 
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The chemicals listed in Charles E. Frosst's brief are: 


Ascorbic acid (Vitamin C) 

Pyridoxine hydrochloride (Vitamin Bé) 
Vitamin D3 

Cyanocobalamin (Vitamin B12) 


Kent Chemicals Limited of Vancouver also submitted a brief 
on Vitamin D3. The company said that it is the only Canadian manu— 
facturer of this chemical, which is "an absolttely essential ingred- 
ient" in feeds for chickens and turkeys, The company estimated the 
Canadian market at 5 trillion units which would have a value of pos-— 
sibly $68,000. In 1960, Kent Chemicals produced and sold nearly 3 
trillion units. (1) Although the present rates of duty are 15 p.c., 
B.P, and 20 p.c., M.F.N., tariff item 830 was said to allow duty—free 
entry of the synthetic vitamin in fish or vegetable oil when the 
Vitamin is to be used for increasing the vitamin D3 content’ of fish 
oils, Jt was also suggested at the hearing that vitamin D3 could be 
imported duty-free under tariff item 219h. The company's proposal 
was as follows: 


"Because Canadian-manufactured vitamin D-~3 is available at 
reasonable prices, we respectfully submit that all vitamin 
D-3, without exception, imported into Canada ente 7 duty 
rates of 15 per cent B.P, and 20 per cent M.F.N whe 


A. brief,’ in addition Go the one by Charles Eh. Frosst nobved 
above, was presented on cyanocobalamin by Smith, Kline and French 
Inter-American Corporation who recommended rates of Free, B.P. and 
15 p.c.e, M.F.N. The same proposal was put forward by this company 
for thiaminemhydrochiloride; a derivative of vicamin Bry 


Thiamine hydrochloride was one of six chemicals drawn to the 
Boardts attention by Charles E,.Frosst and Company. In distinction 
from the products noted earlier by this company, these chemicals are 
not made in Canada, Like the others, however, they are said to be 
essential vitamins. The company pointed out that, since these vitamins 
are not made in this country, the protection of the Canadian chemical 
industry 1s not involved and added: 


"MWe believe that the cost of these essential vitamins should 
not be subject to an increase arising from unwarranted higher 
tariff rates,(3) 


If the products should become made in Canada, the company 
would support ratves*ofrls press Bere and=20'p.ce,  MePIN: Underetarir 1, 
item 711. Riboflavine, when imported for use in manufacturing feeds 
for livestock, poultry or fur-bearing animals, may be imported free 
of duty under tariff item 2i9f.y "Ribotlavine, "For:more™= general use, did 
the other chemicals in the group, currently may be imported under item 
20Sttaberates*or Pree Wher. -and=.5 plc lreN rele, tnerrates, proposed 
by the company. Any that are not made in Canada and for use in animal 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 78, p. 11961-2 
3 3 

@2Jvoame, Val. fo p. Ligil 

iS) name, Vel. 7S, speeki Gol 
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or poultry feeds may be imported duty-free under tariff item 219h. 
Neither item 219f nor item 219h is part of Reference 120. The chem- 
icals to which this proposal applies are: 


thiamine hydrochloride 

thiamine mononitrate 

cCalciterol 

nicotinamide 

riboflavine 

riboflavine 5t-phosphate sodium 


Some of these chemicals were included in a proposal by John 
Wyeth and Brother (Canada) Limited, covering the products listed be- 
low, none of which is made in Canada. In 1963, imports of riboflavine 
(vitamin Bo) amounted to about $398,000; imports of thiamine hydro- 
chloride and thiamine mononitrate together (Vitamin B1) amounted to 
some $130,000. They may be imported under tariff item 208t at rates 
Oec noon andes epic. 0M. FN.) or, <if for animal iandipoultry. feeds, 
under tariff item 219h, as noted above. Jn recommending that there 
should be no increase in the rates until a substantial portion of Can- 
adian requirements is available from Canadian production, the company 
said: 


"an increase in duty rates would serve only to increase 
the costs and selling prices of those Canadian industries 
who must use these chemicals in their Canadian operations. "(1) 


The chemicals concerned are: 


d pantothenol 

riboflavin 

thiamine hydrochloride 

thiamine mononitrate 

aqueous extract rice bran and yeast 


Concerning the last-named product, the spokesman for the In- 
dustry Committee expressed doubt that it can properly be considered a 
chemical, and noted that, if it is a chemical, it should probably be 
under heading 38.19. He noted that he had been advised as follows by 
the company: 


MWe rechecked the various group headings into which Aqueous 
Extract Rice Bran and Yeast could fall and feel that Brussels 
Heading 29.38 is best applicable. The product ts a natural 
source of the B complex series of vitamins and is a water 
extraction from the bran of rice and yeast. "(2) 


The National Farmers Union submitted a brief generally con- 
cerning antibiotics, vitamins, hormones and steroids, vaccines, atar- 
actics and medicants as classified in Brussels heading 29.38, 29.39, 
eee eee and 290i, The brief said: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 78, p. 11908 
(2) Same, Vol. 78, p. 11909 
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"At this time, the National Farmers Union wishes to state 
its opposition to any duties on these chemicals included 
under Brussels Headings 29.38, 29.39, 29.41, '29.h42, 29.43, 
and 29.44 which are used in consumption or medicinally by 
people or which are used in agricultural production." 1 


The Union estimated that the Canadian feeds industry, in 1959, used 
some 3,075 tons of vitamins and of compounds containing vitamins, val- 
ued at over $1.9 million. The spokesman for the Industry Commitee 
commented that the Union's proposals are extreme and stated: 


We object to a basket proposal of unknown scope that is 

made without relation to whether the chemicals are or are 

not available from Canadian sources and unsupported by any 
evidence whatsoever as to why the proposal is significant."(2) 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture, in a letter to the 
Board, noted that it was broadly in agreement with the views of the 
National Farmers Union and said: 


"It is the view of our organization that the duty-free 
entry of chemicals and antibiotics as end products for 

use or as materials for manufacture should be extended 

to all imports where they are for use in livestock feeds 
or used by farmers or veterinarians for veterinary, nutri- 
tional’ or! Pest control purposes.o. 


"Requests for increased protection should therefore be 
supported by evidence not only that such increases would 
benefit the industry, but that their refusal would raise 
real questions of social and economic equity, and the 
protection of the national interest. "(3 


Labatt Industries Limited advised the Board that it was, at 
the time of the hearing, conducting research in the manufacture of a 
number of chemicals which would be classified in B.T.N. headings 29.38 
and 29.40. Because of the limited size of the domestic market, the 
company expected to manufacture for export, although the products: to 
be made were not disclosed. The argument in favour of a tariff was 
stated as follows: 


"At this stage of our planning we have observed that foreign 

producers of the products that we plan to manufacture are ac— 
corded tariff protection in their domestic market and we be- 

lieve that some tariff protection will be similarly desirable 
in this country to permit the further development of a viable 
Canadian industry. It is for this reason that we support the 
rates in Lists 1 and 3 as reported by the Industry Committee 

for the above headings. '"\4 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 78, p. 11914 
(2) -Sames- Vols) 7655p. 11923 

(3) Same, Vol. 78, p. 11925-6 

() Same, Vol. 78, p. 11928 
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The rates referred to were generally 15 p.c., B.P., 20 DUCA 
M.F.N. for products made in Canada, and either free entry or Free, 
Dib. 25 p.c,, M.F Noforithose not made tr Canada, 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association sub-— 
mitted to the Board a list of chemicals used by its members in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical products and recommended that some end- 
use treatment be adopted for these chemicals when for use in the manu-— 
facture of pharmaceutical products. The Association recommended that 
raveseet Free, ByP. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. «should apply’ when’ the chenicals 
are not made in Canada and that the heading rates proposed by the In- 
dustry Committee (15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.) apply when they 
are made in Canada. The list of chemicals in the present heading to 
which this proposal applies is_as follows, the more important chemicals 
being marked by an asterisk, \1 


Liquid or dry vitamin A -- (for use in pharmaceuticals or food products) 

Liquid or dry vitamin A & Do --(for use in pharmaceuticals or food 
products) 

Liquid vitamin A & Do & Beta carotene (for use in food products) 

Dry vitamin A -- (for use in animal feeds) 


Aneurine hydrochloride 
Aneurine mononitrate 
Ascorbyl palmitate 


Beta carotene* 

Beta carotene & vitamin A 
Beta carotene & Do 
d=Buotin (vitamin, )% 


Calciferol* 

Calcium ascorbate* 
Calcium D-pantothenate 
d1-Calcium pantothenate 


Ergosterol 
Folic acid (vitamin M)* 


Niacin (nicotinic acid)* 
Niacinamide* 


D-Pantothenic acid 
DL-Pantothenic acid 
D-Pantothenyl alcohol* 
d-—Panthenol 
d1-—Panthenol 
Phytomenadione 


Riboflavin (vitamin B2)* 
Riboflavin-5—phosphate sodium* 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 77, p. 11827-8; Vol. 87, p. 13300 
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Thiamine hydrochloride (vitamin Bj) 

Thiamine mononitrate (vitamin B1)* 
Tocopherol 

dl-Alpha tocopherol unesterified* (Vitamin E) 
Tocopheryl acetate 

di-Alpha tocopherol acetate* 

Tocopheryl hydrogen succinate 


Vitamin A acetate* 
Vitamin A alcohol 
Vitamin A palmitate* 
Vitamin D3, crystalline 
Vitamin Dox 

Dry vitamin E acetate* 
Vitamin Kj%* 

Vitamin Ko 


The following were listed by the Canadian Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association as products, of prime interest to the members 
of the Association, which are made in Canada. Rates of 15 p.c., B.P. 
and 20 p.e., M.F.N: were proposed for”them-: 


Ascorbic acid (vitamin C)* 
Calcium pantothenate* 
Cyanocobalamin (vitamin B]2)* 
Pyridoxine hydrochloride Gnanen B6)* 
Sodium ascorbate* 


Nicotinic acid, included in the above list, when imported 
for use in the manufacture of nicotinic acid amide and when imported 
for use in the manufacture of diethylamide of nicotinic acid, is free 
of duty under tariff item 216i. 
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HORMONES, NATURAL OR REPRODUCED BY SYNTHESIS, 
AND DERIVATIVES THEREOF, USED PRIMARILY AS 


HORMONES - B.T.N. 29, 


The Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature describe 
hormones as follows: 


"Hormones are active substances, extremely small amounts of 
which are capable of inhibiting or stimulating the function- 
ing of particular organs, The secretion of these substances, 
usually by the endocrine glands, is governed by the sympathetic 
and parasympathetic systems, Hormones are carried by the blood, 
lymph or other liquids of the body of man or animals, They 
may also originate in the glands which are both endo-and exo- 
crinal or in various cellular tissues, The present heading 
also includes such hormones reproduced by synthesis, Deri- 
vatives of natural or synthetically reproduced hormones. having 
a similar hormonal activity are also included in the present 
heading provided that their primary use is as hormones." 1 


As indicatedin the following tables, imports of hormones and 
of mixtures, blends or preparations of which hormones were the chief 
ingredients, amounted to over $3.2 million in 1963 but, more generally, 
somewhat less than $3 million in recent years. 


Imports of Hormone Into Canada, 1958-64, 


Hormones: adreno- Hormones: sex Total 

cortical including (includes Hormones , their 

their salts and synthetic derivatives and 

derivatives preparations ) preparations 
Year $*000 $000 $000 
1958 1,860 200 2,060 
1959 2,060 260 2,320 
1960 1,660 200 1,860 
1961 egi05D 560 2,695 
1962 2,300 600 2,900 
1963 2,250 1,025 be: 
1964 1560 Oe Pa io yh 


Source: Department of Trade and Commerce, Department of Industry, 
Chemical Import Trends, 1958-63; D.B.S.,Trade of Canada, 
Imports, 1964. 


A more detailed breakdown of imports is available for the 
first six months of 1959 and the first six months of 1960, as follows: 


(1) Explanatory Notes to the Brussels Nomenclature, 1955; 1964 
Impression, p. 292 


95339—14 
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Imports Into Canada, Janua 1 to June 30, 1 an 


d_1960 


a2 


Hormones 
ACTH 26,317 
Adrenal cortex extract 16,691 
Anhydrohydroxy progesterone 2,444 
Chorionic gonadotropin 8,760 
Cortisone acetate and preparations 6,463 
Desoxycorticosterone acetate 1,363 
Dexamethasone, all forms 428,894 
Dihydrotachysterol 3,309 
Epinephrine racemic 21,919 
Estradiol ' 1,084 
Estrogenic compounds Lut 
Estrone PRES 
Ethinylestradiol 836 
Ethisterone and ethinyl estradiol 6,822 
9-Fluoroprednisolone “- 
Fluorocortisone acetate 619 
Fluoxymesterone boy lb, 
Hydrocortisone 14,997 
Hydrocortisone with chloramphemicol 13607 
Hydrocortisone acetate 31,328 
Hydrocortisone acetate with neomycin sulphate 74,540 
Hydrocortisone alcohol HOLT] 
Hydrocortisone preparations Hay ASS 
Hydrocortisone sodium succinate sb adel! 
Intermediate for manufacture of cortisone 79 ,436 
Methyl androstanolone By, he2 
6—Methyl-delta-l-hydrocortisone . 26,804 
Methyl prednisolone ~ 
Methyl testosterone A da Cy 
Norethandrolone 27 43k 
Norethindrone 27,499 
Oxytocin - 
Pituitary gland extract TseiD 
Polyestradiol phosphate = 
Prednisolone and preparations 116,676 
Prednisolone with neomycin 26,411 
Prednisolone acetate 15,688 
Prednisolone phosphate 5,639 
Prednisone 3h ue 
Prednisone preparations ~ 
Pogesterone 16,288 
Sodium adreno chrome semicarbazone salicylate 

complex grag Ae 
Testosterone 4,430 
Testosterone enanthate By Se, 
Testosterone propionate LL 56 
Triamcinolone 236,460 
Tri-para~anisylchloroethylene 20, 307 
Total - hormones, and blends of which 

hormones are the chief indredients 1,561,566 


Source: Department of Trade and Cormerce, Industrial Development Branch 


1960 


2h, 413 
55969 


20,076 
52,146 

3,190 
62,103 


26,913 
1,026 
2,178 

19,385 


6,869 
9, 548 


6,220 
6,425 
1,910 
26,912 
64,149 
38,657 
88,335 
Ts Loo 
11,759 


122,382 


17,946 
20,998 
16,445 
2,960 
5, oe 
1,072 
14,049 


2,788 
2,535 
42,769 
5,981 
15,159 


3,363 
17,096 
4,428 
TOT 
53,133 


947 4975 
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A number of representations were made to the Board concerning 
individual hormones, Smith, Kline and French Inter-American Corporation 
proposed that rates of duty on sodium 1-3,5-3'-tri-iodothyronine, 
currently imported under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 
15 p.c., M.F.N., remain unchanged. This chemical is included in the 
Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association lists later in this 
report. 


John Wyeth & Brother (Canada) Ltd. submitted a proposal for 
hydrocortisone acetate; this chemicel is included in a list submitted 
by the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, as noted 
later in this report, It is not made in Canada and the company proposed 
that it should continue to be dutiable as at present under tariff item 
208t, at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N., until it is made in 
Canada; the company noted that an increase in duty would serve only to 
increase the costs and selling prices of those Canadian industries 
which must use this chemical in their Canadian operations, (1) Imports 
of hydrocortisone acetate were about $31,000 and $27,000 in the first 
half of 1959 and 1960, respectively. 


Pfizer Canada named the following chemicals, not made in 
Canada, as products in which it is interested as an importer and as a 
user or reseller: 


ethamicort 
hydrocortisone 
prednisolone 


Imports of hydrocortisone amounted to about $15,000 in the first half 
of 1959 and to about $6,000 in the same period of 1960. Import data 
for prednisolone are combined with "prednisolone preparations", valued 
at $116,676 in January to June of 1959, and $14,049 in the same six 
months of 1960. 


Pfizer Canada requested that the current tariff rates (Free, 
B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. under item 208t) be continued for these three 
chemicals until they are made in Canada, after which rates of 15 p.c., 
B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. should apply. The company observed that no 
useful purpose would be served by imposing duties on chemicals of a 
class not made in Canada. ‘hese chemicals were included in a proposal 
made by the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association summarized 
below, 


Charles E. Frosst and Company described prednisone as a 
hormone imported into Canada for the relief of hay fever, rheumatoid 
arthritis and intractable asthma. Since prednisone was not made in 
Canada at the time of the hearing, andthe protection of a Canadian 
industry was not involved, the company proposed that there be no 
increase from the existing rates of duty under item 208t, Free, 3.P. 
and 15 p.c., M.F.N. However, if prednisone were to become made in 
Canada, the company would support rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
M.F.N, (2 The proposal of the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 78, p. 11942 
(2) Same, Vol 78, p. 11945 
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Association, summarized later in this report, includes prednisone as a 
more important chemical and agreed, essentially, with the Charles E, 
Frosst and Company proposal. 


Charles E. Frosst and Company uses estrone, testosterone and 


b-estradiol in the manufacture of steroid derivatives. Imports were as 
follows: 


Imports, January to June 


159 1960 
Estrone 41,555 19,385 
Testosterone 4,430 17,096 
Estradiol 1,084 1,026 


The company spokesman said that, as these products are not 
made in Canada and the protection of Canadian industry is not involved, 
the "cost of these therapeutically active pharmaceutical chemicals 
should not be subjected to an additional increase arising from higher 
tariff rates."(1) The company stated that it had imported these 
products under both tariff item 208t, at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 
p.c., M.F.N., and item 863, chemicals for use in the manufacture of 
steroid derivatives, free of duty. While Charles E, Frosst did not 
propose any rates of duty, the company's submission was that "there 
is no sound economic justification for any increase in the existing 
duty rates."(2) 


Charles E, Frosst and Company also noted an interest in a 
hormone, methyl PESOS REEON, not made in Canada, and imported for 
use in pharmaceuticals, Imports for the first half of 1959 were 
valued at $12,175 and, for the same period of 1960, $17,946. It is 
dutiable under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., 
M.F.N. The company spokesman said there was no sound economic justifi- 
cation for any increase in the existing rates, but added that, if 
methyl testosterone should become made in Canada, the firm would support 
rates of 15 p.c., BP. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. Methyl testosterone also 


appears in the list of more important chemicals of the Canadian 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association later in this report. 


Charles E, Frosst and Company, as noted above, imports 
estrone, testosterone and b-estradiol for the manufacture of steroid 
derivatives, and requested that tariff item 863 be continued so that 
it could import these chemicals free of duty. The spokesman for the 
Industry Committee noted the agreement with the objective of the Frosst 
proposal, which is to "provide them access to those materials which 
they consider to be important to them and which are not now made in 
Canada, at rates ef duty which are the same as those rates now applicable 
under item 863."(4 However, he suggested that the chemicals in which 
companies have an interest should be named individually and be dealt 
with at concessionary rates only so long as they are not made in Canada, 


(1) Transcript, Vol 78, p. 11946 
(2) Same, Vol 78, p. 11946 
(3) Same, Vol. io; pe 11949 
(4) Same, Vol. 78, p. 11956 
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rather than by the extension of a general provision suchas that of 
item 863, which does not have a "not-made in Canada" criterion. 


Kent Chemicals Limited, like Charles E, Frosst, said: 


"We strongly urge that end-use tariff item no. 863 either 
be extended for a longer pep eo8 or, preferably, be made a 
permanent tariff item,"(1 


The company imports chemicals, under this item, for use in making 
vitamin D-3 for use in poultry and cattle feeds, The brief said 
further: 


"If Tariff Item 863 were not in effect it would mean that 

a Canadian manufacturer of Vitamin D-3 is being penalized 

by having to pay duties on imported raw materials not made 
in Canada, whereas the foreign manufacturer would not have 
to pay such duties since such raw materials were available 
in his own country."(2) 


The company proposed that, rather than the extension of item 863 or 
the creation of permanent status for it, a new item be established 
which allowed chemicals used in the manufacture of vitamin D-3 to 
enter duty-free into Canada, 


The spokesman for the Industry Committee suggested that Kent 
Chemicals might use tariff item 219h to import chemicals of a kind not 
made in Canada for use in the manufacture of vitamin D-3 for animal and 
poultry feeds. 


Shawinigan Chemicals Limited, as a manufacturer of acetone 
used in making steroids, proposed that tariff item 863 be eliminated, 
and said: 


"If.,..it should appear essential to continue some preferential 
treatment on raw materials for steroid manufacture, it is 

our proposal that such treatment be restricted to materials 

of a class not made in Canada, and that they be added eo 
nomine to list 3 under the appropriate Brussels heading rather 
than to perpetuate Item 863 in its present form,"(3) 


The Industry Committee recorded proposals concerning three 
chemicals of this heading which were not otherwise brought to the 
Board's attention. Triamcinolone (9 alpha—fluoro-16-alpha-hydroxy- 
prednisolone) is the name of a chemical on which the Industry aa PONE: 
said it had received a statement of interest under heading 29,45 & It 
is properly classified under heading 29.39. No proposal was received 
by the Board regarding its tariff treatment; it is dutiable at 15 p.c., 


(1) Transcript, Vol 78, p. 11960 
(2) Same, Vol. 78, p. 11962 
(3) Same, Vol. 78, p. 11967 
(4) Same, Vol. 79, pe. 12134 
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B.P., 20 p.c., M.F.N., under tariff item 711. 


The Industry Committee made a separate statement on epine- 
phrine (trade name, Adrenalin), and insulin without zinc, globulin 
‘or protamine. (1) These are both non-steroid types of hormone, obtained 
from adrenal of horses and from the pancreas glands of other animals, 
Both are used in medicine. Half-yearly imports of epinephrine were 
about $22,000 in 1959 and $27,000 in 1960, Imports of these two hormones 
are currently free of duty under tariff item 206a(1), not in Reference 
120 = Chemicals, The Committee proposed that epinephrine and insulin 
without zinc, globulin or protamine, should be extracted from tariff 
item 206a(1) and relocated under an item like B.T.N. heading 29.39, to 
be entered free of duty. 


The National Farmers Union submitted that all goods included 
in Brussels heading 29,39 which are "used by humans either in consump-— 
tion or medicinally, or used in farming operations, be maintained 
exempt from import duties. "(2 


Similarly, the Canadian Federation of Agriculture proposed 
the following: 


"Duty-free entry of chemicals and antibiotics as end-products 
for use or as materials for manufacture should be extended 
to all imports where they are for use in livestock feeds or 
used by farmers or veterinarians for veterinary, nutritional 
or pest control purposes, 


"Requests for increased protection should therefore be 
supported by evidence not only that such increases would 
benefit the industry, but that their refusal would raise 
real questions of social and economic equity, and the 
protection of the national interest "(3 


Labatt Industries Limited made a general submission pertaining 
to Brussels headings 29,38, 29.39 and 29.40. The only chemicals named 
were sodium propionate and calcium propionate, both of Brussels heading 
29.14, but the company said that it was Coote research into the 
products of three headings, including 29.39. 4 It was in general 
agreement with the proposals of the Industry Committee and said that 
some tariff protection is desirable in this country to permit the 
development of a viable Canadian industry. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
submitted to the Board lists of chemicals used by its members in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical products, and recommended that some end-— 
use treatment be adopted for these chemicals when for use in the 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals. The Association also named two chemicals, 


(1) Transcript, Vol 78, p. 11934 
(2) Same, Vol. 78, p. 11917 

(3) Same, Vol. 78, p. 119256 
(4) Same, Vol. 78, p. 11929 
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sodium estrone sulphate and testosterone enanthate benzilic ee 
hydrozone, which are made in Canada by one of its members. Since 
these are not ruled made in Canada for Customs purposes, they are 
dutiable *under ‘tariff atem’208t at Frees B.P.; LS p.c., MsF.N« The 
general recommendation was that the rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., 
M.F.N. should apply to chemicals of this heading when they are not 
made in Canada and not otherwise provided for, and that heading rates 
proposed by the Industry Committee (15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N. ) 
apply when the vroducts are made in Canada. In the following lists of 
not-made-in-Canada chemicals, an asterisk denotes those considered to 


be more important chemicals by the Association. 


Betamethasone (9 alpha-fluorc, 
16-beta-methyl prednisolone) 

Estradiol-3,17-dienanthate 

*Estrone (oestrone) 

Ethamicort N.S. bulk 


*Hydrocortisone acetate bulk 
Hydrocortisone alc. bulk 
L-triiodothyronine (sodium salt) 

3,5,3 prime 
Piperazine estrone sulvhate 

*Prednisolone 

Prednisolone 11l-beta, 16-alpha, 
21-trihydroxy, 1,4-pregnadiene- 
3 »20-dione 

*Prednisone 

Prednisone 17-alpha, 2l-hydroxy-l, 
L-pregnadiene-3,11,20-trione 
Sodium estrone sulphate 

*Testosterone 

*Testosterone enanthate 

*Methyl testosterone 
Testosterone enanthate benzilic 

acid hydrazone 
Cortisol 
*Cortisone -- hydro 


Deoxycorticosterone acetate 
Desoxycorticosterone acetate 
Dexamethasone 
Dimethisterone 
Dexamethasone 21-(Disodium 
phosphate) 
* Ethinyl Estradiol 
Ethisterone 
17 alpha-Ethynyloestradiol 
Fludrocortisone 
Fludrocortisone 2l-acetate 


* Fluoxymesterone 


17-beta-Hydroxy-17-alpha- 
methylandrost-4-n-3-one 
Liothyronine sodium 
Oestradiol-17 beta 
Oestradiol-17 beta 3-benzoate 
Oestradiol-17 beta dipropionate 
Prednisolone 2l-acetate 


Prednisolone 2l-(disodium phosphate) 


Prednisolone 21-(m-sodium- 
sulphobenzoate) 
Progesterone 


* Testosterone propionate 


Triamcinolone 
* Triamcinolone acetonide 
micropulverized sterile 


The Industry Committee expressed the view that all products 
which currently had commercial importance were dealt with in the sub- 


missions which the Board had received for this hearing. 


The Committee 


recommended that other products should be accorded tariff treatment es 
Menpeac., Ber. and 20 p.c.,,.M.F.N. under a general heading provision. ) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 77, pe 11829 
(2) Same, Vol. 78, p. 11935-6 
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ENZYMES - B.T.N. 29.40 


This heading applies, with certain exceptions, to enzymes 
both as single substances and as mixtures, whether or not chemically 
defined. It excludes, for example, papain as a dried latex and papaw 
juice (B.T.N. 13.03), enzyme preparations for use in the tanning in- 
dustry (B.T.N. 32.03) and papain to which has been added dextrose or 
other substances (B.T.N. 38.19). 


Enzymes are chemical substances necessary for carrying out 
the chemical reactions of biological processes. Although not true 
catalysts, they nevertheless perform a catalytic function. As enzymes 
occur in all living cells and may vary with the species, thousands of 
different enzymes exist. They are derived from natural sources such 
as plants, animals and micro-organisms. There are no synthetic 
enzymeSe 


At the public hearing, pancreatin, trypsin, chymotrypsin, 
pepsin and catalase were discussed. Although data are incomplete, it 
is probable that the market in Canada for products classified by this 
heading is about one million dollars annually. 


Pancreatin, obtained from the pancreatic glands of hogs or 
cattle, is a crude substance containing amylase, trypsin and lipase. 
It is a cream-coloured amorphous powder which acts on starch and pro- 
teins. Pancreatin is the source from which trypsin and chymotrypsin 
are isolated. "Pancreatin may be used by itself, but if intended for 
use in the tanning industry or possibly even in the brewing industry, 
it would have PaseTohy 3 mixture of some other enzyme which may come 
from fungal sources." 1) It is also employed as an aid to digestion 
and in dry-cleaning. 


Trypsin is a crystalline proteolytic enzyme derived gener- 
ally from pancreatic juice and sold as a pharmaceutical. It is a 
yellow to grayish powder which acts on albuminoid material, vroducing 
amino acids. In addition to pancreatic sources, the enzyme is also 
found in the spleen, leucocytes, urine, beer yeast, molds and bacteria. 


Chymotrypsin is closely allied to and interchangeable with 
trypsin. Found in the intestine, it catalyzes the hydrolysis of various 
proteins to produce polypeptides and amino acids. 


When used as pharmaceuticals in the treatment of necrosis, 
stomach ulcers, gangrene and other similar ailments, trypsin and 
chymotrypsin are usually employed in ointments or in combination with 
other products, 


Pepsin (Pepsinum) is a proteolytic enzyme which converts pro- 
teins into albumoses and peptones. It is white or yellowish-white powder 
derived from the glandular layer of hogs stomachs and used as a digestive 
ferment and as a substitute for rennet in cheese-making. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 78, p. 11984 
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Catalase is a highly purified and sometimes crystallized 
oxidizing enzyme of blood and tissues (or of fresh tobacco leaves ) 
possessing the unique property of decomposing hydrogen peroxide. It 
can be used to decompose residual hydrogen peroxide in preserving, 
bleaching and oxidizing processes. 


In addition to animal organs, chemicals such as acid 
ammonium sulphate are emvloyed in producing the animal enzymes. 


"The technicues are classical techniques, generally speaking, 

to extract the gland and by fractionation, and in various 
temperatures and acetates, you end up with the crystalline 
product. That is as far as, say, the purified enzymes are 
concerned. In the case of an enzyme product, such as Pancreatin 
or iy we you take the gland and activate it and you 


dry it." 


There are some substitutes, of vegetable origin, which 
compete to a degree with these enzymes; two were mentioned at the 
hearing, barides and papaine. 


There are two or three manufacturers of enzymes in Canada, 
all located in Toronto. Canada Packers Ltd. produces the five enzymes 
mentioned above while Fine Chemicals of Canada Ltd., the only other 
manufacturer making representation before the Board, manufactures 
pancreatin and crude trypsin. 


Imports of enzymes into Canada from Denmark, the U.K. and the 
U.S.A., for the period 1956-1963, have been as follows: 


Imports of Enzymes, 1956-63 
Year Papaine Other Total 
$ 1000 €t 000 $1000 


1956 65 245 310 
di etd 48 23> 283 
Tee 43 290 333 
di ise) 7h 260 33h, 
1960 he 300 Dike 
1961 104 325 429 
1962 Shea 395 518 
1963 162 435 api 


Source: Department of Trade and Commerce, Chemical Import Trends 


Statistics of domestic shipments and exports are not pub- 
licly available. 


Available price information relates only to pepsin and tryp- 
sin. Pepsin sells for $3.30 to $12 per pound, depending upon (35 con= 
centration. The recent price of trypsin has been $7 per gram. (@ 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 78,, p. 11983 
(2) Canadian Chemical Processing 
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Tariff Considerations 


Products of this heading, when for use in the manufacture 
of pharmaceuticals or medical preparations, are free of duty under 
tariff item 206d: 


"Animal glands and animal glandular organs, and extracts 
thereof, wet or dry, (whether alcoholic or not), when 
imported by manufacturers of pharmaceutical or medicinal 
preparations for use exclusively in the manufacture of 
such preparations in their own factories," 


If not for the above purposes, pancreatin and chymotrypsin 
would be dutiable under tariff item 711 at rates of 15. pecs ,e bares 
20 pec., M.F.N., as would pepsin and trypsin; catalase would be 
classified under tariff item 711, with rates of 15 p.c., B.P, and 20 
DieCpy at as 


Item 206d is not in Reference 120, 


Another enzyme, rennet, raw and prepared, may be imported 
free of duty under tariff item 11 and papaine may be imported at rates 
of Free, B.P. and 5 Peco, MeF.N. under item 153b. Neither of these 
items is in Reference 120, 


Canada Packers Limited and Labatt Industries Limited recom- 
mended rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 pec., M.F.N. for all enzymes. 
At the time of the hearing, Labatt Industries Limited was engaged in 
preparatory work for the manufacture of certain chemicals under this 
heading. 


Fine Chemicals of Canada Limited also psoposed the continuation 
of rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p-ce, M.F.N., for pancreatin and trypsin. 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association submitted 
to the Board a list of chemicals used by its members in the manufacture 
of pharmaceutical products and recommended that some end-use treatment 
be adopted for these chemicals when so used. The Association recommended 
rates of Free, B.P. and 15 PeCe, M.F.N., when the products are not made 
in Canada, and the heading rates proposed by the Industry Committee 
(15 peCe, BoP. and 2 pPece, MF.N.) when the products are made in Canada. 
The chemicals in the present heading to which this proposal applies, the 
asterisk marking one listed as a more important chemical, area 


Chymotrypsin* 
Diastase 
Hyaluronidase 
Pancreatin 
Papain 

Pepsin 

Rennin 

Trypsin 
Trypsin buccal 


fs) Transcript, Vol. 87, p. 13283 
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The Industry Committee expressed the opinion that "all pro- 
ducts for which tariffs are important, are dealt with in submissions 
which the Board will receive at this hearing. Although some other 
products had been listed, tariffs relating to them do not appear to be 
sufficiently important for any company to come forward at this time 
with recommendations. In these circumstances, the Committee recommends 
that such other products be accorded tariff treatment by the classifi- 
cation and rates of duty for Heading 29.40." (1) Heading rates of 15 
pec., BeP., 20 pce, MF.N. were proposed by the Committee. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 78, p. 11968-9 
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GLYCOSIDES, NATURAL OR REPRODUCED 
BY SYNTHESIS, AND THEIR SALTS 


ETHERS, ESTERS AND OTHER DERIVATIVES - B,T.N, 29.41 


Glycosides are a group of organic compounds, generally solid 
and colourless, many of which are used for therapeutical purposes, 
Forming the reserve substances in vegetable organisms, they can be 
resolved by the action of acids, bases or enzymes into sugar and other 
compounds, Only two of the many glycosides were discussed at the 
hearing, 


Digitoxin (C,,1H6,073) is a white odourless crystalline 
powder derived from digitalis leaves and used as a heart stimulant, 
It is not produced in Canada, Import data are not available, 


Salicin (C13H1g07) is a colourless white powder derived 
from several species of salix populus plants and used as a remedy 
against fever and in treating acute rheumatism, At the time of the 
hearing in 1962, the spokesman for MacFarlan Smith (Canada) Ltd, 
stated, "It is not a very important item and for ae past six or 
seven years we have not imported any into Canada", 1) 


Both digitoxin and salicin are currently dutiable under 
tariff item 208t, at rates of Free, B,P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N, 


The spokesman for John Wyeth & Brother (Canada) Ltd, 
supported the present rates on digitoxin stating, "We submit that 
there should be no increase until such time as a substantial ate 
of Canadian requirements is available from Canadian production", e 


Although MacFarlan Smith (Canada) Ltd, had not imported any 
salicin in recent years, the firm nevertheless requested that there 
be no change in present rates of duty as, "We are now thinking seri- 
ously of resuming imports ..." 


The National Farmers Union Presented a brief, opposing "any 
duties on those chemicals included under Brussels Heading ... 29.41 
which are used in consumption or medicinally by people or which are 
used in agricultural production,"(4) The Union wanted these chemicals 
to be exempt from import duties, 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture noted in a letter 
that it was in general agreement with the views of the National 
Farmers Union and said in particular: 


"It is the view of our organization that duty-free entry of 
chemicals and antibiotics as end-products for use or as 

materials for manufacture should be extended to all imports 
where they are for use in livestock feeds or used by farmers 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 78, p. 11997 
(2) Same, Vol. 78, 11994-5 

(3) Same, Vol. 78, 11997 

(4) Same, Vol. 78, p. 11914 
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or veterinarians for veterinary, nutritional or pest control 
purposes ... Requests for increased protection should ... be 
supported by evidence not only that such increases would benefit 
the industry, but that their refusal would raise real questions 


of social a5 economic equity, and the protection of the national 
interest "(1 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association sub-= 
mitted to the Board a list of chemicals used by its members in the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical products and recommended that some end- 
use treatment be adopted for these chemicals when so used, The Asso-= 
ciation recommended rates of Free, B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N. when the 
products are not made in Canada and the heading rates proposed by the 
Industry Committee (15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.) when the prod- 
ucts are made in Canada, Aloin and rutin, noted in the list below 
have been ruled made in Canada and are dutiable at 15 p.c., B.P., 20 
p.c., M.F.N. The chemicals in the present heading to which this 
proposal applies, the asterisk marking the more important chemicals, 
are: 


Aloin 

Digitalin 
Digitonin 
Digitoxin powder* 
Digoxin* 

Rutin 


The Industry Committee expressed the opinion that all the 
products of this heading, for which tariffs are important, were dealt 
with in the submissions which the Board had received for the hearing 
and that, while some other products had been listed, tariffs relating 
to them did not appear to be sufficiently important for any company 
to make recommendations concerning them, The Committee recommended 
that products for which other representations were not made be accorded 
the ra $5 of duty for the heading, namely 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
MoE. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 78, p. 11925-6 
(2) Same, Vol. 78, p. 11993 
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VEGETABLE ALKALOIDS, NATURAL OR REPRODUCED BY SYNTHESIS, AND 
THEIR SALTS, ETHERS, ESTERS AND OTHER DERIVATIVES - B.T.N. 29.42 


This heading provides for alkaloids and "any alkaloid deriv- 
ative that has a molecular structure readily identified as being 
largely related to the structure of the natural alkaloid from which 
st is derived.t(1) Alkaloid preparations (medicaments) and vegetable 
extracts are excluded from the heading. 


Vegepable alkaloids, generally derived from phanerogams, are 
a group of nitrogenous organic bases having powerful toxic properties. 
Some alkaloids are liquid and volatile, containing only carbon, 
hydrogen and nitrogen, but most contain oxygen as well; they are 
usually colourless, crystalline solids. 


Only about 24 of the more than 800 known alkaloids are cur- 
rently used, primarily in medical applications; strychnine, however, 
is used as a vermin killer and nicotine as an Asean Mee) 


This heading includes a number of narcotics named in the 
Narcotic Control Act including, among many others, opium, codeine and 
morphine. By international agreement, Canada does not permit the 
manufacture of narcotics, and imports or exports are allowed only 
under licence issued by the Minister of National Health and Welfare. 
The products of this heading are deemed to be of a class or kind not 
made in Canada. The market for these products is therefore supplied 
by imports which, as the table on the following page shows, amounted 
to more than one million dollars annually over the years 1959-63. 


It may be noted that the data in the table include opium 
which is not covered by this heading, although its derivatives are. 
Opium imports, in terms of volume, have been as follows in recent 
years: 


Total Opium Imports 
Commercial Ounces (a) 


1960 2,836 
1961 2,857 
1962 3,560 
1963 25a0 
1964 2,400 


(a) A commercial ounce is a quantity of opium mixed with a quantity 
of diluent to the total weight of one ounce; it contains less 
than an ounce of opium 


Source: Dept. National Health and Welfare 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 79, p. 12009 
(2) Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 1, p. 642 
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Charles E, Frosst and Company submitted a brief on methyl- 
hyoscine nitrate, used in the manufacture of pharmaceutical chemicals. 
It is not made in Canada and the company noted that protection of a 
Canadian industry is not involved. The company said that, as with 
many of the fine pharmaceutical chemicals, the volume of consumption 
in Canada will not be sufficient in the foreseeable future to justify 
domestic production, Its proposal was that the rates of duty not be 
increased from those currently in effect under tariff item 208t, Free, 
Ber. andils pecs, t.Fl Line wchemical shouldsbecone: made in Canada, 
the company wouldsesupport rates of 15 p.c., Bs. and 20 p.c., MoFCN: 


The same company made a proposal with respect to caffeine, 
Not made in Canada, it is used in combination with other ingredients 
in the preparation of compounds for the treatment of headache, fever 
and so on. Noting that the protection of Canadian industry is not 
involved, the company proposed that the cost of caffeine should not 
be subjected to increases arising from higher rates of duty. Its 
proposal was for the continuation of the current rates, Free, B.P. and 
15 p.c., M.F.N., under item 206t. Should the product become made in 
Canada, the company would support rates of 15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., 
M.F.N, 


Although caffeine citrate was at one time ruled made in 
Canada, it is no longer so ruled and is dutiable under tariff item 
208% ab rates .of Free, BLP. and 1) poe. wl N. eo sdatanormpropoeass 
concerning it were brought to the Boardts attention, 


John Wyeth and Brother (Canada) Limited made a proposal on 
the chemicals listed below, saying: 


"There being no Canadian manufacture of these chemicals, an 
increase in duty rates would serve only to increase the costs 
and selling prices of those Canadian industries who must use 
these chemicals in their Canadian operations, We submit that 
there should be no increase until such time as a substantial 
portion of Canadian requirements is available from Canadian 
production. "(1) 


All of these chemicals are currently dutiable under item 208t at rates 
of Free, Blbs iand Mee p.c., MN. hel el heecnemicarme are: 


caffeine 

codeine phosphate 
ephedrine hydrochloride 
ephedrine sulphate 
scopolamine methyl bromide 


Codeine and its salts were also brought to the Board's 
attention by Charles E, Frosst and Company, which uses these products 
in making pharmaceutical preparations. They are widely used but, as 
narcotics, by international agreement are not made in Canada. As 
noted below, the United Kingdom has been the principal source of supply; 
lesser amounts have come from West Germany and India. In recommending 
that the rates of duty remain at the current level under item 208t, 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 79, p. 12026 
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Prec, 2. Pe and 15 p.cs, M.F.N., the company noted especially that 
the existing margin between the B.P. and the M.F.N. rates should not 
be disturbed and said, "Codeine is considered to be of strategic 
See oa and the U.K, is the nearest and most convenient source of 
supply." 1) 


On narcotics generally and on codeine phosphate in parti- 
cular, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works Limited submitted a brief proposing 
free entry under all Tariffs, in the following words: 


"We propose that rates of 0-0-0 be accorded narcotics until 
such time as they are manufactured in Canada, when rates of 
15-20625% should apply.'t(2) 


The company set the figure of annual imports of narcotics at one 
million dollars with codeine phosphate comprising the largest part. 

The reason for requesting duty-free imports was that the company wanted 
to import from its parent plant in the United States and did not "want 
to be handicapped by a 15% duty when we reach outside the British 
preferential areas for our supplies."(3 


At the hearing on pesticides, in November 1962, a group of seven 
manufacturers of pesticides made a proposal concerning a list of bio~ 
logically active materials for use in the manufacture of pesticide 
formulations, The companies were: 


A.H, Howard Chemical Co, Ltd. Orangeville, Ontario 
Allied Chemical Services Ltd. Calgary, Alberta 
Chipman Chemicals Ltd. Hamilton, Ontario 
Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Ltd. Lachine, Quebec 
Manchester Products Ltd, Galt, Ontario 
Niagara Brand Chemicals Burlington, Ontario 
Green Cross Division 

Sherwin Williams Co. of Canada Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 


The companies proposed that: 


"rhe signatories to this brief share the view of the Chemical 
Industry Committee that, when a biologically active chemical, 
now on Appendix II, is made in Canada, it should become sub- 
ject to the duty rates which have been recommended for the 
appropriate B.T.N. heading. (4) 


The companiest Appendix II contained a list of 67 specific 
chemicals classified principally under 12 headings from B.T.N. 29.22 
to 29.45. At the time of the hearing, the products were considered 
to be not made in Canada, For such products the companies proposed 
duty-free entry. The proposal was based on the belief that a duty on 
biologically active materials, not made in Canada, would increase the 
prices of pesticides to Canadian users without producing off—setting 
advantages for any segment of industry. Only strychnine, under B.T.N. 
heading 29.42, was listed by the formulators. 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 79, p. 12029 
(2)esame. Vole, 798%. 12036 
(3) Sames Voll) 79,'%p. 12037 
(4) eSane Sol. “208, p.716333 
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The National Farmers Union stated its opposition to any dut-— 
ies on those chemicals included under Brussels Heading 29.42 which are 
used in consumption or medicinally by people or which are used in agri- 
cultural production, The Union proposed that such chemicals be "main- 
tained exempt from import duties'', (1) 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture noted that it was in 
general agreement with the National Farmers Union and said: 


"It is the view of our organization that the duty-free entry 
of chemicals and antibiotics as end-products for use or as 
materials for manufacture should be extended to all imports 
where they are for use in livestock feeds or used by farmers 
or veterinarians for veterinary, nutritional or pest control 
purposes, '*(2) 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association submit-— 
ted to the Board a list of chemicals used by its members in the manu- 
facture of pharmaceutical products and recommended that some end-use 
treatment be adopted for these chemicals when so used. The Association 
recommended that rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. should apply 
when they are not made in Canada and that the heading rates proposed 
by the Industry Committee (15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.) apply 
when the products are made in Canada. 


The chemicals in the present heading to which this proposal 
applies, the more important ones marked by an asterisk are: 


Aminophyllin* 
Apomorphine hydrochloride 
Atropine sulphate 
Berberine hydrochloride 
Brucine sulphate 
Caffeine* | 

Caffeine anhydrous* 
Caffeine citrate 
Cinchonidine sulphate 
Cinchonine 

Cocaine 

Cocaine hydrochloride* 
Codeine phosphate* 
Colchicine 

Deserpidine 
Dihydrocodeine 
Dihydrocodeinone* 
Dimenhydrinate* 
Ephedrine 
pseudokiphedrine 
Ephedrine hydrochloride* 
Ephedrine sulphate 
Ergometrine maleate* 
Ergometrine tartrate 


'&) Transeripi., Vol 7a. 4 coy 
(2) Sameyi Volk 7S pe T1925 
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Ergotamine 

Ergotamine Tartrate* 
Ethylmorphine hydrochloride 
Homatropine 

Homatropine hydrobromide 
Homatropine hydrochloride 
Homatropine methobromide 
Homatropine sulphate 
Hydroquinine 

Hyoscine 

Hyoscine methobromide 
(-)Hyoscine methonitrate 
Hyoscyamine hydrobromide 
Lobeline sulphate* 
N—Methylamphetamine 
Methyl morphine phosphate 
Morphine hydrochloride 
Morphine sulnhate* 
Narcotine 

Papaverine 

Papaverine hydrochloride 
Pholcodine 

Physostigmine 
Physostigmine hydrobromide 
Physostigmine hydrochloride 
Physostigmine salicylate 
Physostigmine sulphate 
Physostigmine sulphite 
Pilocarpine hydrochloride* 
isoPilocarpine hydrochloride 
Pilocarpine nitrate* 
isoPilocarpine nitrate 
Quinidine sulphate* 
Quinine hydrochloride 
Quinine sulphate* 
Reserpine 

Reserpine hydrochloride 
Sparteine sulphate 
strychnine 

Strychnine arsenate 
Strychnine hydrochloride 
Strychnine nitrate 
Strychnine phosphate 
Strychnine sulphate* 
Theobromine 

Theophylline 

Tubocurarine chloride 
Yohimbine hydrochloride 


Salts of quinine may be entered free of duty under tariff 
item 206; this item is not part of Reference 120. 


The Industry Committee expressed the view that all products 
for which tariffs are important were dealt with in submissions which 
the Board had received. Although some other products had been listed 
in references made to the Committee, tariffs relating to them did not 
appear to be sufficiently important for any company to come forward 
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with recommendations. The Committee recommended that products for 
which no other proposals were made be accorded tariff treatment by the 
classification and rates of duty for heading 29.42. The rates of duty 
proposed were 15, p.c., BoP.. 20epac. sen ee 
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SUGARS, CHEMICALLY PURE, OTHER THAN SUCROSE, GLUCOSE 
AND LACTOSE; SUGAR ETHERS AND SUGAR ESTERS, AND THEIR 
SALTS, OTHER THAN PRODUCTS OF HEADINGS NOS, 29,39, 


CPL OAND i229 cae oo le 29 aS 


Sugars are organic chemicals composed of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen, the latter two elements usually being present in the same 
ratio as in water, Sugars are among the products described as carbo- 
hydrates, 


Heading 29.43 does not apply to sugars that are not chemi- 
cally pure and it does not apply to sucrose, glucose and lactose 
whether or not chemically pure, At the time of the hearing, the only 
two sugars which were brought to the attention of the Board, then 
classified in this heading, were glucose and lactose, However, these 
products, even when chemically pure, have since been transferred in 
the Brussels Nomenclature to heading 17,02 where sucrose, even when 
chemically pure, and other sugars not chemically pure, are classified, 
Since glucose is dutiable under tariff item 139 which is not within 
the terms of Reference 120, it is not considered here, Lactose is 
dutiable under tariff item 711 which is within the terms of the 
Reference in so far as it relates to chemicals and plastics, This 
restriction on the inclusion of tariff item 711 and the fact that 
lactose now is regarded in the B.T.N. as being outside the chemical 
section of the classification minimizes its relevance to Reference 
120, The sugar ethers, sugar esters, and their salts were, at the 
time of the hearing, classified in other headings of the B.T.N,, for 
example, headings 29,14, 29.19 and 29.35, Although some of these 
products may have been dealt with as part of more general submissions 
under the various headings, they are not believed to have great com- 
mercial importance in Canada and are not separately dealt with under 
this heading. Thus, no products of known commercial importance in 
Canada that are clearly within Reference 120 remain classified by 
B.T.N. heading 29.43. However, a summary is given below of the 
information available to the Board on lactose, 


Lactose is a milk product derived from whey, a by-product 
of the manufacture of cheese, Refined lactose is used by the 
pharmaceutical industry in making tablets and in various other ways; 
it is also used in the manufacture of baby foods, 


The only representation before the Board on lactose was 
made by Peebles Products Limited, of Cornwall, Ontario, one of the 
two Canadian manufacturers; the company estimated the Canadian 
market at about 2 million pounds in 1962, Imports, mostly from the 
U.K, and Holland, were estimated to supply some 25 per cent of the 
market, The spokesman for the company said that his plant had 
capacity to supply Canadian requirements for the foreseeable future, 
Imports are dutiable under tariff item 711 at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. 
and 20 p.c., M.F.N. and the company proposed that these rates con- 
tinue to apply. 


Lactose was included on a list of chemicals submitted to 
the Board by the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
in recommending that some end-use treatment be adopted for chemicals 
used in the manufacture of pharmaceutical products, The Association 
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recommended that rates of Free, B,P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. apply when 
the chemicals are not made in Canada and that the heading rates pro- 
posed by the Industry Committee (15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.) 
apply when they are made in Canada, For lactose, therefore, this 
proposal in effect supported that by Peebles Products, 


The National Farmers' Union stated its opposition to any 
duties on those chemicals included under this heading which are used 
in human food or medicine or which are used in agricultural production, 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture noted that it is in 
general agreement with the views of the National Farmers' Union and 
said in particular: 


"It is the view of our organization that the duty-free entry of 
chemicals and antibiotics as end-products for use or as materials 
for manufacture should be extended to all imports where they are 
for use in livestock feeds or used by farmers or veterinarians 
for veterinary, nutritional or pest control purposes ,"(1 


The Industry Committee expressed the view that all of the 
commercially important chemicals of this heading had been dealt with 
in the briefs which the Board had received and said: 


"Although some other products had been listed, they do not appear 
to have sufficient importance for any company to come forward at 
this time with recommendations, In these circumstances the Com- 
mittee recommends that such other products be accorded tariff 
Lneatuays by the classification and rates of duty for heading 
29,43 ,"(2) 


The heading rates proposed by the Committee were 15 p.c., B.P., 20 
pec. Moteetlcs 


(13 Transcript, .VOl.nki.o 9 alee 
(2). Same,..Vol 79, DenL2052 
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ANTIBIOTICS - B.T.N. 29.44 


Antibiotics are a group of organic chemicals obtained by 
secretion of micro-organisms and identifiable by their action on bac- 
teria. In addition, they can be produced by synthesis. This heading 
applies also to the chemical derivatives of the secretions as obtained 
naturally or as produced by synthesis but it does not apply to anti- 
biotic preparations having the form of medicaments, 


Some of the recommendations made to the Board concerned tar- 
iff item 880p. This item, in force at the time of the hearing in May, 
1962, was revoked on November 1, 1962, and replaced, in altered form, 
by item 875b. Tariff item 880p is not within the scope of Reference 
120. Some of the companies represented at the hearing proposed that 
item 875a be modified to include intermediates, not made in Canada, 
to be used in making antibiotics. This item was not changed but the 
intermediates were included in item 875b under which they are free of 
duty. 


The wording of these three items is: 


875a Amyl acetate, calcium carbonate, casein hydrolysates, chole- 
sterol, ergosterol, ether U.S.P., methanol anhydrous, methyl 
isobutyl carbinyl acetate, N-ethyl piperidine, N-hexanol pro- 
caine hydrochloride, penicillin precursors, beef extract, corn 
steep liquor, soluble vegetable protein, distillers! dried sol- 
ubles, and soya bean meal; all of the foregoing for use in the 
manufacture of antibiotics, bacteriologicals, hormone products 
and biologicals. 


875b Antibiotics, crude, and antibiotic intermediates, structurally 
based on 6 amino-penicillanic acid, not further processed than 
extracted from their primary fermentation liquors, in crystal- 
line form, of a kind not produced in Canada, for use in the 
manufacture of antibiotics. 


880p Antibiotics, crude, structurally based on naphthacene, not 
further processed than extracted from their primary fermentation 
liguors, in crystalline salt form when imported by manufacturers 
of antibiotics for use in the manufacture of such products in 
their own factories. 


In 1963, imports of all recorded antibiotics amounted to 
about $7.8 million, made up of penicillin and products ($1.7 million), 
streptomycin and products ($0.5 million) and antibiotics, n.o.p. $5.6 
million. Substantial exports of antibiotics also are recorded; in 
1962, these were valued at $1.2 million; exports appeared to be at 
about this same level in 1964. Exports are made to many countries. 


Fine Chemicals of Canada limited submitted a brief on 
chloramphenicol, chloramphenicol palmitate and chloramphenicol sodium 
succinate. Chloramphenicol is an antibiotic substance usually admin- 
istered in capsule form; the palmitate ester is used as a liquid sus- 
pension while the sodium succinate is administered by injection. 
Chloramphenicol and its palmitate are ruled made in Canada and are 
dutisblerunder tarifinitem 711 at. rates of -15"p.cs, «Bi Psy *and"20"pic., 
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M.F.N.; chloramphenicol sodium succinate is not ruled made in Canada 
and is entered under item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., 
M.F.N. Fine Chemicals of Canada Limited, the manufacturer, proposed 
that "chloramphenicol and its salts and derivatives...be dutiable at 
15-20-25, (1 There was no opposition to this proposal. 


Cyanamid of Canada Limited drew the attention of the Board 
to two broad range antibiotics, tetracycline and chlortetracycline. 
The chlortetracycline made by Cyanamid bears the trade-name aureomycin. 
At the time of the hearing, these pharmaceutical chemicals were made 
in Canada from imported crude materials but production of the crude by 
Cyanamid of Canada was expected to begin in 1962. In May 1962, at the 
time of the hearing, the antibiotics themselves were dutiable under 
taratf dteme208t. at rates ,sofelres, BsPisand. Sapte sl  Noemsanes 
that time, however, they have been ruled made in Canada and are duti- 
ablecunder item: 711 at sratesaofslbaupecs,,e).Ps.and. 20ep.c. geMakeN: 
These were the rates recommended by the company. The spokesman for 
the company said: 


"IT would suggest that, because of the similar characteristics, 
all the tetracyclines be considered; that <isy chlortetracycline, 
set therm ey itself, dimethyl chlortetracycline and oxytetra- 
ovedane < 


All of these with the exception of oxytetracycline have since been 
ruled made in Canada and are dutiable under item 711. 


Tetracycline base and tetracycline hydrochloride were also 
the subject of a brief by Charles E. Frosst and Company. They are 
forms of the product above, mentioned by Cyanamid of Canada, tetra- 
cycline. The hydrochloride form was said to be used in capsules or 
tablets and the tetracycline base, in liquid products. Charles LE, 
Frosst and Company said that, at the time of the hearing, these chem- 
icals were not ruled made in Canada and that there was no sound 
economic justification for any increase in the existing rates of duty, 
Free, B.P. and 15 p.c., M.F.N. under tariff item 208t. The company 
stated that, if these products were made in this country, it would 
Support rates of al>p.c.g.5ek. eende201p.c.,, MORON unger sivems (ie 
As noted above, tetracycline is now covered by a made-in-Canada ruling 
and is dutiable under item 711; tetracycline hydrochloride is dutiable 
under stariift item 2U8tsat bree. BoB. ecko speCaselanes 


Charles Ek, Frosst and Company submitted a brief on potassium 
penicillin G which it imports and uses in making pharmaceuticals. 
Although this product is apparently made in Canada, there was some 
doubt about its availability to companies other than its manufacturer, 
Ayerst, McKenna and Harrison Limited. This company said that it makes 
potassium penicillin G, procaine penicillin G and dibenzylethylene 
diamine penicillin G from imported N-ethyl-piperidine, an intermediate 
resulting from the fermentation phase of penicillin manufacture which 
is not now carried on in Canada. Ayerst, McKenna and Harrison said 
that it supplies over 20% of the Canadian market requirements of the 
ordinary types of penicillin. Charles E. Frosst and Company said: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 79, p. 12076 
(2) Same, Vol. 79, p. 12083 
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"As far as we know Potassium Penicillin G, Made-in-Canada is 
not available on the market at the present time. It has not 
been offered to us for several years. 


‘We respectfully submit that until Made-in-Canada Potassium 
Penicillin G becomes freely available, the import duty rates 
be O per cent B.P, and 15 per cent M.F.N."(1) 


Ayerst, McKenna and Harrison Limited, on the other hand, requested 
thatenaveseot l5yn.c., Bey Vand) 20) pic. ML BIN, (beslmaintained on’ the 
types of penicillin mentioned above. Penicillin is ruled made in Can- 
ada and is dutiable under tariff item 711 at rates of 15 p.c., B.P. 
and 20 p.c., M.F.N. If Ayerst, McKenna and Harrison supply 20 per cent 
of the market and imports are of the order of $1.7 million as noted 
above, the Canadian market for pencillin and its products would appear 
to be of the order of $2 million. 


John Wyeth and Brother (Canada) Limited proposed, for the 
following group of penicillins, that "there should be no increase 
fin duty rates/ until such time as a substantial portion of Canadian 
requirements is available from Canadian production".(2) An increase, 
the company said, would serve only to increase the costs and selling 
prices of those Canadian industries which must use these chemicals in 
their Canadian operations. These products are currently dutiable under 
rorrcieLbem 71 Leaterates of .5ap.ce, Berymand 20 p.c., MLF.N. They 
are: 


procaine penicillin G 

potassium penicillin G 
dibenzylethylene diamine penicillin G 
dibenzylethylene diamine penicillin V 
phenoxymethyl penicillin 

potassium phenoxymethyl penicillin 


The recommendation of the Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufact- 
urers Association with respect to penicillin is noted later in this 
report, along with its recommendation for other chemicals of this 
heading. 


John Wyeth and Brother (Canada) Limited also submitted that 
the rates of duty currently applicable for the following chemicals 
should not be increased. They are used in making pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts and are dutiable under tariff item 208t at rates of Free, B.P. 
and 15 p.c., M.F.N. Of them, the company said: 


"There being no Canadian manufacture of these chemicals, 

an increase in duty rates would serve only to increase 

the costs and selling prices of those Canadian industries 

who must use these chemicals in their Canadian operations, '""(3) 


The products are: 


streptomycin sulphate 
polymyxin B sulphate 
dihydrostreptomycin sulphate 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 79, p. 12102 
(2\eSame, Vol, 79, p. 12110 
(3)2Seme, Vol. 79; p. 12111 
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These chemicals were included in a list submitted by the Can- 
adian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association showing chemicals used 
by its members in the manufacture of pharmaceutical products. The As- 
sociation recommended that some end-use treatment be adopted for chem- 
icals so) used and thatwrates,offpFree, Bj Pi. and Lo5epnewial. FAN apply 
when the chemicals are not made in Canada but that the heading rates 
proposed by the Industry Committee (15: p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.) 
apply when they are made in Canada. The list of chemicals in the | 
present heading to which this proposal applies is as follows, the more 
important products being marked by an asterisk: 


Amphotericin B* 

Bacitracin A* 

Bacitracin A zinc 
Benzathine penicillin 
Benxylpenicillin salts 
Chloramphenicol* 
Chloramphenicol pelmitate 
Dihydrostreptomycin sulphate* 
Erythromycin 

Erythromycin ethyl succinate 
Gramicidin* 

Griseofulvin 

Kanamycin and salts 
Neomycin and salts 

Neomycin sulphate* 
Novobiocin and salts 
Oleandomycin* 
Oxytetracycline* 
Phenoxymethylpenicillin* 
Polymixin B sulphate* 
Potassium penicillin* 
Procaine penicillin* 

Sodium penicillin* 
Streptomycin* 

Tetracycline* 

Tetracycline hydrochloride* 
Thiostrepton* 

Tyrothricin* 

Viomycin* 

Xanthocillin 


At the hearing on pesticides, in November 1962, a group of 
seven manufacturers of pesticides made a proposal concerning a list of 
biologically active materials for use in the manufacture of pesticide 
formulations. The companies were: 


A,.H,. Howard Chemical Co. Ltd. Orangeville, Ontario 
Allied Chemical Services Ltd. Calgary, Alberta 
Chipman Chemicals Ltd. Hamilton, Ontario 
Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Ltd. Lachine, Quebec 
Manchester Products Ltd. Galt, Ontario 
Niagara Brand Chemicals Burlington, Ontario 


Green Cross Division 
Sherwin Williams Co. of 
Canada Ltd. Montreal, Quebec 


Bel 


The companies proposed: 


"The signatories of this brief share the view of the Chemical 
Industry Committee that, when a biologically active chemical, 
now on Appendix II, is made in Canada, it should become sub- 
ject to the duty rates which have been recommended for the 
appropriate B.T.N, heading, (1) 


The products named, at the time of the hearing, were consid- 
ered to be not made in Canada. For such products, the companies pro- 
posed duty-free entry. The proposal was based on the belief that a 
duty on biologically active materials, not made in Canada, would in- 
crease the prices of pesticides to Canadian users without producing 
off-setting advantages for any segment of industry. The only products 
under the present heading noted by the pesticide formulators were 
streptomycin and its salts. 


The National Farmers' Union submitted a brief noting its op- 
position to "any duties on those chemicals included under Brussels 
Headings...29.44 which are used in consumption or medicinally by people 
or which are used in agricultural production", (2) The Union proposed 
that these chemicals be maintained exempt from import duties. 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture, in a comment on the 
chemicals of heading 29.44 said: 


"Tt is the view of our organization that the duty-free entry 
of chemicals and antibiotics as end-products for use or as 
materials for manufacture should be extended to all imports 
where they are for use in livestock feeds or used by farmers 
or veterinarians for veterinary, nutritional or pest control 
purposes. "(3 


Pfizer Canada noted an interest in the chemicals listed be- 
low as an importer and a reseller or user saying that, to the best of 
the company's knowledge, none is made in Canada. The company took the 
position that: 'no useful purpose would be served by imposing duties on 
chemicals of a tclass not made in Canada't which the company uses in its 
operations or which it imports for resale. The restriction of such 
activities would not only deprive the company of profits which it now 
earns but such restrictions would also delay the development of markets 
in Canada to levels which would justify manufacture in Canada. '"(4) 
Pfizer recommended that these chemicals be dutiable at rates of Free, 
B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N. until they are made in Canada, when they 
ahevid De Gutiable ab rates of-15 picty Bari cand 20 pies, M.RINQ> The 
products, some of which have been named above, are: 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 108, p. 16332-3 
(2) Same, aVol. 78,.Pe11G1h 
(3) ssame Vl. 18..pe" 14925 
(LJyveeme, Vol, 78, p. 11943 
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bacitracin 
dihydrostreptomycin 
neomycin 
oleandomycin 
oxytetracycline 
polymyxin 
streptomycin 
tetracycline 
viomycin 


Fine Chemicals of Canada Limited submitted a brief dealing 
with end-use items 875a and 880p, noting the restrictions present in 
each of these items and recommending that the two items be combined 
and the wording and sense enlarged so that there would be no such 
restriction. The wording of items 875a, 875b and 880p has been repro- 
duced at the beginning of the report on this heading. In November 1962, 
item 880p was deleted from the Customs Tariff and a new item, 875b, in- 
troduced which accommodates the recommendations of the company. Tariff 
item 880p is not part of Reference 1<0. 


Charles I, Frosst and Company recommended that end-use item 
875a be continued and that potassium penicillin G be dutiable under 
this item; alternatively to naming potassium penicillin G in the iten, 
the company proposed that penicillin intermediate or crude penicillin, 
used for making benzathene penicillin, be included within the scope of 
the item. While the words "penicillin precursors" appear in item 875a, 
the company's difficulty stemmed from uncertainty regarding admission, 
by the wording of the item, of the products which it imported for mak-— 
ing benzathene penicillin G. Tariff item 875b, incorporated in the 
Customs Tariff since the hearing, includes antibiotics, crude, and anti- 
biotic intermediates, structurally based on 6 amino-penicillanic acid. 
The item provides duty-free entry for both the B.P. and M.F.N. Tariffs, 
as recommended by Charles E. Frosst and Company. 


In summary, the Industry Committee noted: 


"For heading 29.44, the Committee believes that all products 
for which tariffs are important are dealt with in submissions 
which the Board will receive at this hearing. Although some 
other products had been listed, tariffs relating to them do 
not appear to be sufficiently important for any company to 
come forward at this time with recommendations. In these 
circumstances, the Committee recommends that such other pro- 
duct be accorded tariff treatment by the classification and 
rates of duty for heading 29.44.11 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 79, p. 12075 


ee) 


OTHER ORGANIC COMPOUNDS - B,T,.N, 29,45 


This heading covers separate chemically defined organic 
compounds not classified elsewhere, 


Fine Chemicals of Canada Limited included aluminum iso- 
propoxide in a list of chemicals which, it said, are not made in 
Canada but which it imports for use in making chloramphenicol, an 
important antibiotic, Although the company noted that it is imported 
under tariff item 875a, this chemical is not named in the tariff item, 
which specifies certain products used in making antibiotics, bacteri- 
ologicals, hormone products and biologicals, More generally, aluminum 
isopropoxide is dutiable under tariff item 208t at Free, B.P., 15 p.c., 
M.F.N. In connection with this product, as well as others in heading 
29.44, the company proposed the combining of tariff items 875a and 880p, 
the wording and sense to be enlarged to. eliminate the restrictions 
then considered to be in those items,\1) Since the hearing, item 880p 
has been deleted from the Schedule and item 875b has been added; these 
changes appear generally to accommodate the proposals of the company, 
including, apparently, the duty-free provision for aluminum isopropoxide, 
Tariff item 880p is not in Reference 120, 


The Canadian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association in- 
cluded quassin in a list of chemicals used by its members in the manu- 
facture of pharmaceutical products and recommended that some end-use 
treatment be adopted for these chemicals when so used, The Association 
recommended that rates of Free, B.P, and 15 p.c., M.F.N. apply when 
the products are not made in Canada but that the heading rates proposed 
by the Industry Committee (15 p.c., B.P. and 20 p.c., M.F.N.) apply 
when they are made in Canada, 


At the hearing on pesticides, in November 1962, a group of 
seven manufacturers of pesticides made a proposal concerning a list of 
biologically active materials for use in the manufacture of pesticide 
formulations, The companies were: 


A.H, Howard Chemical Co, Ltd, Orangeville, Ontario 
Allied Chemical Services Ltd, Calgary, Alberta 
Chipman Chemicals Ltd, Hamilton, Ontario 
Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Ltd, Lachine, Quebec 
Manchester Products Ltd, Galt, Ontario 
Niagara Brand Chemicals Burlington, Ontario 


Green Cross Division 
Sherwin Williams Co. of Canada Ltd, Montreal, Quebec 


The companies proposed: 


"The signatories of this brief share the view of the Chemical 
Industry Committee that, when a biologically active chemical, now 
on Appendix II, is made in Canada, it should become subject to 
the duty rates which have been recommended for the appropriate 
B.T .N, heading ,"(2) 


(1) Transcript, Vol. 79, p. 12112 
(2) Same, Vol, 108, p. 16333 
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The products named, at the time of the hearing, were cone 
sidered to be not made in Canada, For such products, the companies 
proposed duty-free entry, The proposal was based on the belief that 
duty on biologically active materials, not made in Canada, would in- 
crease the prices of pesticides to Canadian users without producing 
offsetting advantages for any segment of industry, The only product 
listed under the present heading was Paris Green (Copper acetoarsenite), 


The Industry Committee expressed the opinion that all chemicals 
under this heading which currently had commercial significance had been 
brought to the attention of the Board, and recommended that any other 
chemicals be accorded the rates of duty proposed for chemicals of the 
heading, 15 p.Ces<B.P. ande2Qup ce, MEN. 
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Table 1 
Imports: Acid, acetic and pyroligneous, s.c, go12'2) 
Tariff ttems 213 and 21, 

Duty as 

DeGe OL 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
gal, $ $/gal. $ $ 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
Teerotal 
1959 ae il Leek it 260 Lhe 
1954 iL 1 aby 8) ul 437 3346 
1755 a S 3503 ua 194 22.9 
1956 7 a1 549 ne 288 a5 
1957 i + .69 + 91 23.6 
1956 al 5 [Fe 5 15) & rahe 8.8 
1959 b A Oey 3 303 ath 
1960 ak 3 Se, e Saat Be 
1961 14 10 =f42) 10 1,836 Loe? 
1962 4 6 Ie 5 830 oe 
1963 112 168 150 168 187,967 i Dee 
2. United States 

1953 al ak Cee 1 260 285 
HES be) af 1: 1320 a S| 3356 
1990 AS V4 Ay: an 194 Lee? 
1956 Vi na LES ayn 1 288 2 5G 
Ou i a 259 % ve. 2340 
LO5e uu 5 Heo) 5 19 8.8 
1959 aT 4 SAS 2 303 Pal 
1960 1 3 oal9 = er eb 1333 
1961 1 ze Pa 3 2 294, Lis 
1962 2 5 2.19 5 693 nn ESS: 
1963 112 168 Hla 218) 168 187,967 Pree 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in soc. 409-99 and 399=99 
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Table 2 
Imports: Vinegar of any strength, s.c, fiat 
Tariff Items 213 and ex. 213 

Duty as 

Drc.woL 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
gal, $ $/gal. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
ert OucaL. 

L953 5k alk Metis) PAL 7,828 366 
19Du. 61 25 40 BS (FEYE: ook 
1955 53 21 39 21 6,919 Bie fall 
1956 35 21 ops Pat 4,300 20.0 
1957 49 ey 259 29 6,129 zis 
1958 181 81 es) 81 Behe’: eee 
JES, 423 12 soit 132 64,721 L950 
1960 86 9 eis: L9 125504 2Oe0 
1961 216 89 oA 89 37,608 oats 
1962 167 v2 <> 92 Halyslifeat 44.7 
1963 117 75 64 fis: Poy ow ik 34.0 
1964 85 Th 88 Th 18,012 2463 


22 United States 


1953 49 13 226 13 (pees 56.8 
1954 53 16 30 16 6,388 39.9 
1955 47 4 229 awh 6,242 46.2 
1956 30 14, 48 14h 3,822 26.4 
1957 Al 19 46 19 5229 Het 
1958 Hs 70 Aral 70 32,904 46.9 
1959 Aly 122 229 122 63,702 52.4 
1960 67 30 is, 30 105734 Bor) 
1961 201 72 230 72 35,449 48.9 
1962 152 78 Gol 78 395422 50.6 
1963 98 57 58 57 22,999 40.5 
1964 67 50 275 50 15s 53 30.4 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 117-49 
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Table 3 
Imports: Acid, formic, s.c. 3025 (4) 
Tariff Items 216 and ex. 216 

Duty as 

sce OL 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ier, $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
De Lota 
NEES S| 822 93 ee 8h POS uGS Zee 
1954 496 56 nih 47 5,909 1255 
1955 930 95 .10 8h, 10,492 1255 
1956 1,083 3 sl) 87 10,909 12D 
LSJ 1,760 176 - LO ds 215637 Lee 
1958 15265 128 re ke) 2 9,047 ies 
ij? aR Ko iW - 10 Shek 12,709 1256 
1960 ee eee 120 RAE 78 9,766 Le 
1961 el 141 O09 10 oie 12.5 
1962 1,945 183 O09 129 hoe Lon Iso 
1963 2,009 194 <0 129 15,579 Lites 
1964 ete 176 Poke) Bera hep os re tes 
2. United States 

1953 232 30 523 23 2586> IZ a 
LES bS}h 67 i? 18 6 730 ee 
Ds OY 1UF: okdp 10 1,266 12.5 
1956 BL 4 ries. 4 BES IAS 
ay: 33 5 allie 5 666 1205 
1958 57 LO ails 6 789 IZ 
1959 Pay) 5 ley. 2 676 13 oh 
1960 oo ti ailey i 835 Lee 
1961 45 7 e160 Vé 905 12.6 
1962 Le: 4 Bea , 4,03 Lee 
1963 35 8 23 8 eRe See) 
1964 Ly 6 ee 6 785 mee) 
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Table 3 
(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
Deo. aol 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ley $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
3, Germany, Fed, .nep. Of 
1953 583 62 Ph a's 60 isha 125 
1954 391 39 ~k0 eg 4,908 125 
199 (ee le ZrO) 65 syike wl tea, 
1956 883 90 mae ie: Geta Ie 
1957 1,534 155 .10 152° 19,021 1286 
1958 989 100 LO 48 6,018 1268 
1959 698 70 okO DY 7,409 1239 
1960 872 93 ele 51 6,425 1235 
1961 Lyen6 Lik 209 85 10,690 Lee 
1962 1,643 154 O09 101 12 , 568 Leo 
1963 1,620 15) O09 92 doe 1253 
1964 Lee 132 20 83 10,374 Ieee 
4. Netherlands 
Lao () ai ane ue 9h Lay 
1954 38 5 ee 2 eae as ee) 
18s boy. 98 9 309 9 tU95 RP 
1956 ~ 169 19 wie 10 1 30k ee 
195] 193 16 .08 16 RES fo) 3) 1245 
1958 220 18 08 18 PRPs La9 
ME By 429 39 209 oY 4,625 ine 
1960 230 21 O09 20 2.5506 Laao 
1961 218 20 O09 ay 25130 1265 
1962 289 25 ~O9 25 Okie Ilan 
1963 831 £6) 10 27 3,364 Lous 
1964, 343 35 «LO 29 3,570 1225 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 409-02 


239 


Table 4 
Imports: Amyl acetate, s.c. 3391 (a) 
Tariff Items 166, ex 166 and 875a 
Duty as 
Des Ou 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value aad Value 
$ $ 
(000 ) (000) 
ier LOCaL 
LOS 10 10 Zuko 2heD 
1954 ea A 3, Es eieo 
1955 Pi) 4 810 eal 
1956 13 3 801 PAG Pyle 
LOD: / 34 20 25548 2he4 
1958 Sie) 14 3.516 ple ( 
Loo 29 19 Beol6 Pia 
1960 5 4 948 Zoek 
1961 teh g agleO 2560 
1962 6 6 1,506 Ahed 
1963 £5 15 3,675 24.6 
2. United Kingdom 
1953 x . 32 9.9 
1954 e : 1,0 Te ral 
1955 ts if 15 10.0 
1956 e % 29 9.8 
1957 % fe 42 10.1: 
1958 vs 28 oe) 
1959 Z 43 10.0 
1960 a. aa 69 LO ee 
1961 = * fi 10.3 
1962 * * 30 10,0 
1963 : v 39 10.0 
3. United States 
1953 a 10 eT AD a) 
1954 21 13 3,143 25.0 
1955 2A 6, 765 Ae 
1956 i e: 1g eeu) 
1957 33 LO 2,506 aee@) 
1958 35 Wy 3,490 25.0 
1959 28 19 Age is 22.6 
1960 4 5 879 Poe. 
1961 iZ 8 Paes aS PG Al 
1962 6 6 LA7e PLA, © 
1963 LS Us) 3,636 25.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in sxc. 409-99 


21,0 
Table 5 


Imports: Copper, Eee ene of, or verdigris, dry, and precipitate 


of s.C. Ge/h 


Tariff Items 208 and 851 


Unit 
Year Total Imports Value 
they $ $/lb. 
egal Woy aye fk 
1933 1,00 ulyye Ak 
1954 1,00 194, «hd 
1955 ~ - ~ 
1956 1,000 604 60 
1957 100 6h, oy 
1958 ~ « oe 
2. United States 
dio Bo 4.00 dey A ule 
1954 1,00 194 ay, 
1955 o ~ ~ 
1956 1,000 604 .60 
1957 100 64 6h 
1958 = on ess 


(a) Beginning in 1959 included in s.c. 8415 


2h1 


Table 6 
Imports: Lead, acetate of, not ground, s.c. 82 264) 
Tariff Item 488 Dutyate 
DiC en. 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1, $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000 ) (000) 
i oval 
19D3 120 19 its * 13 LOGA 
1954 89 14 ,L6 16 86 LOZO 
1955 160 AL band 2 182 10.0 
1956 180 32 apis? 2 180 1030 
1957 pean 20 pl wi * 33 LOSE 
1958 a. i? eG i: 68 LORE 
t959 PO 18 oS PY 165 TOZO 
1960 86 i mai Kee: A eS LOe 
1961 iz 19 5 aN 76 LO 
1962 96 16 sL6 * 1,3 9.8 
1963 82 ie vl bt al 98 959 
2. United Kingdom 
19>S 119 19 lets) os oo a 
1954 86 aS pel ws «= o~ 
1952 153 Fas e16 - ~ “ 
1956 1/2 30 ess = ve o 
1d 119 20 by, - ~ ~~ 
1958 105 7 Kile: “ ~ 
td ahy) 110 16 eee ~ - ~ 
1960 719 10%, aes ~ - = 
1961 iE: 18 oD “ - = 
1962 94 94 mille - ~ ” 
1963 (aie L3 ~16 - ~ ~- 
3. United States 
1953 10 % peat # 13 10.2 
aR YN, 5 al aC B5) 1 86 1030 
13> 2 il m0 Ms 60 oe, 
1956 h i 518) 1 LO 10.0 
1957 2 * Arde * 33 1062 
1958 at * all * dé LOZO 
1959 4 aL 25 if 106 10.0 
1960 2 an B20 at ai LOee 
1961 2) al nee al 76 LOSE 
1962 z ie 250) * 43 9.8 
1963 fs ui 029 EL: 98 929 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 409=99 


2h2 


Table 7 
iF ees PaO EAP CL res aie Tee ese ey 
Tariff Items 216 and 711 ata oe 
DeGs Of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
lb. $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000 ) (000 ) 
tT eLOGaL 
AW eye) 782 126 o16 116 22,866 19.6 
1954 T5205 Zot “19 ZOD 895090 16.9 
195) 159 285 18 264, 45,983 LT 4 
1956 sas 31 eel 29 5294 1833 
L957 oh 26 «AU 20 3,886 19.8 
1958 Zou iy) Pa 26 5,061 L933 
1959 361 63 mah: Se D gt Lif Le 
1960 328 56 au? 30 4,883 fey 
1961 598 104 ey 25 1,189 Levy 
1962 453 87 oL9 iy 2,906 Lien 
1963 538 104 wg io 545 Lise 
1964 LL8 82 aus; 34 6,478 18.9 
2. United Kingdom 
Aba, - = = = ore = 
Lobe 66 10 14 10 1L,i2o L5e0 
ee. 81 14 LS a3 1,954 LeU 
1956 10 2 gel 2 345 L536 
1957 - - - . - ~ 
1958 10 ms ~L6 a 205 T5s0 
ile Aa by: Ly 2 PEs 8 381 ide Aik 
1960 L3 2 ae 2 266 14.9 
1961 Zt 4 ol A 585 Lee 
1962 * * 238 = fa a 
1963 8 i eal rs a 169 Lo. 
1964, vas 2 oa a 325 1520 
3. United States 
1953 782 126 gle) 116 22,866 19.6 
195k Ae 227 ray) 225 38,266 17.0 
1955 1,488 ik Allis 250 Lh 029 LRG 
1956 Al ag we adi Ly 9h7 eso 
1957 134 26 ex) 20 3,886 1938 
1958 220 By a 25 4,808 19.6 
1959 344 61 18 28 9035 Ley 
1960 316 5h Pay 28 Ly Olt7 16.6 
1961 548 98 18 19 Oy aun 16.9 
1962 AAO 87 nl 16 Pape ps) es aL free 
1963 526 103 ~20 i 297 20.4 
1964 AS 78 +S oy 5,908 19.4 


(a) Prior to 1962 was s.c. 2288; beginning in 1964 renumbered as 
S.C. 409-52 


2h3 


Table 8 
Imports:: Stearic acid, s.c, 20924) 
Tariff Items 215, 215a and 216 

Duty as 

Vet. On 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ee $ $/1b. $ | 
(000) (000) (000) 
1, Total 
1953 1,206 1A5 ee LOL 13,050 12D 
ayn 1,061 dis ps, Age: 109 Dg (ok 1256 
1952 1,506 220 ol la) LO? 13,463 les 
1956 849 Hegyh malts: {e) 9,108 le 
19> 906 137 no he 56 7,074 1236 
1958 24120 285 Pals | 139 17, 702 L2o7 
99 53358 la oul G2 10,369 113 
1960 Lois 192 ras 147 18,564 1236 
1961 656 87 15 56 W309 a 
1962 1,080 135 ee 81 16,201 Le 
1963 1,456 E59 chk 102 12,716 WETS 
1964 seid 261 “pls 169 21,435 Dear 
2-e United Kingdom 

LGD 209 . ZS nila d - = - 
1954 235 29 AB - = - 
AK Sys) 738 96 ea ~ = = 
1956 223 42 ae - = - 
sie! 388 ae nes: - - = 
1958 154 2 -16 ~ - - 
iM Be, a) 8 mee = = 
1960 36 5 mets ~ - - 
1961 16 2 Be ~ = a 
1962 16 2 2) * 43 dicey ae 
1963 ae 4 213 - - - 
1964 3 1 rales od - - 


2h, 


Table 8 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
DseCe nO 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b, $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
3. United States 
19S 986 T21 be 104 13,050 Laan 
1954 819 125 ras: 109 13,724 12,6 
O50 768 125 mille) 107 13,463 1255 
1956 536 90 olay 73 9,108 125 
1957 1.58 71 216 56 7,07h 12.6 
1958 oe 193 ee 139 iis ae yf 
1959 64,5 94 ac: 92 10,369 Lees 
1960 ge as 148 a3 147 18,564 1206 
1961 45 62 ole 56 7,091 pA 
1962 8h1 105 ge 80 16,155 Ne 
1963 959 2 mil 102 ree A: a 
1964, LE 179 ol6 169 PAY As 15) 12.7 
4. Australia 
1953 = - = 2 = 2 
1954 ~ - - - = = 
1955 = = = = = ss 
1956 - = a = = es 
ite be, 15 4 LO = = a 
1958 475 5k pial - = B 
1959 630 69 pat Fak ~ = = 
1960 350 38 AAEa = ~ = 
1961 118 Bis Pa’ - a a 
1962 182 22 eke =- = am 
1963 Lo. 51; mas - - ~- 
1964, 641 UL mie = os ws 


(a) Prior to 1962 was s.c. 2289; beginning in 1964 renumbered as 
S.Ce LOJxL2 


2h) 


Table 9 
Imports: Monochloroacetic acid, s.c. 1,09=32‘2) 
Tariff Items 711 and 921 
Duty as 
DeG. BOL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total® Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b. $/1b. 
(000) (000) (000) 
Lweotal. 
1964 3,922 509 oS 32 4,768 LS<0 
2. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
1964 = 2, bv? 320 13 - - = 
J eerance 
1964 ae Ry 180 eZ 23 3,496 E550 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8022 


246 


Table 10 
Imports: Soda, benzoate of, s.c. 93384) 
Tariff Items 208t and 711 

Duty as 

epyels Tere 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
he $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
be Total 
tee 25 31 5 5. STOLE 16.4 
1954 123 AL AeTe ral 6,296 Lee 
ae ee) 20 g 40 8 Leu] Loe 
1956 2 1 aol aE 140 19.9 
lewd 76 dey res) Ly 3,452 20.0 
1958 61 16 JG 10 1,934 ZOO 
gO 39 7 Hey 7 Hsieh! 20,0 
1960 140 oul oe 2h 4,805 19.8 
1961 ae 4 «iz 4 75k ae ay) 
1962 fas 12 Pile: 1ah apy ries: PP LA® 
1963 * * LAO) % 40 19.9 
2. United Kingdom 

1953 102 eo AES. Pa bine L520 
1954 116 38 ee, 38 5,680 aU 
1995 a3 4 apie 4 658 1560 
1956 - = = - = = 
JIS Rew = - - - - 
1958 - ~ ~ - - - 
1959 - - - - - ~ 
1960 22 7 woe ~ - - 
1961 - - - - - 
1962 - ~ - - = 


1963 = 


2h7 


Table 10 
(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
BeG. On 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
sey $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
3. United States 
1953 14 5 40 5 1,043 19.3 
1954 5) 3 8h eS 461 L/.0 
4920 6 3 05) 3 549 1633 
1956 2 ak su ak 140 199 
1951 BS) 5 ely 2) 91,0 20) 
bys) 39 5) .08 5 615 20.0 
Ne | 2h 2 O09 2 45k 20.0 
1960 a5 12 ~16 12 apy Dis Lay. 
1961 PA 5, 09 3 504 19.6 
1962 55 6 wat 6 Lees elo 
1963 * ¥ LOL * L0 BST 
4. Netherlands 
1953 10 5) 26 3 paan 2030 
Ay ey - a 25 te 55 2050 
L9DD - ~ ~ ~ - - 
1956 ss : : z B z 
dpe s 123 aS 029 3 Bgole 20.0 
1958 20 6 a0 6 15210 2050 
ey, aes 4 Aya) 4 88h 20.0 
1960 43 Le 28 he pte i: 2030 
1961 2 i pan as 106 ZOEO 
1962 20 5 226 5 1, Loe feed 
1963 - ~ - - - - 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 409-99 


248 


Imports: Benzoic acid, s.c. 409- (a) 
Tariff Item 711 
Year Total Im orts 
Lbé 
(000) (000) 
ie Toga. 
1964 23 8 


2. United Kingdom 
1964 Pap | 8 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8022 


Table 11 


Unit 
Value 
$/1b. 


2h9 


Table 12 
Imports: Lauric acid yess. 109-504) 
Tariff Item 216 
Duty as 
Diez Or 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Lbs $ $/1b. $ § 
(000) (000) (000) 
Pe toval 
1964 779 217 £28 60 9,061 15.2 
2, United Kingdom 
1964 247 (eh oe = = a 
3. United States 
1964 149 Pal Pea Zi 4422 15.4 
4, Germany, Fed, Rep. of 
1964 153 dy ayes 8 i258 nH 58) 
5. Denmark 
1964 105 24 ree 24 305% Law 


6. Netherlands 


1964 124 38 230 - = a 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8022 


250 


Table 13 

Imports: Tall oil, tall oil pitch and blended tall oil and 
tall oil pitch, s.c, 1584(@) 

Tariff Item 585a 

Duty as 

pepe) (eng 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total -Imports Value Value Collected Value 
RPS eis $ </it, “SS veel ok ee 
(000) (000) (000) 
Le TOvaL 
1955 45376 174 -O4 os A. ie 
194 35207 165 OL = . = 
1955 6,443 326 .05 - - - 
1956 8,264 498 -06 - - - 
1957 8,091 437 .05 - - “ 
1958 B35 439 «05 - = = 
1959 9,162 468 05 * 16 Ue ete: 
1960 13,060 566 Ob * 47 20.0 
noGL NES i ge 714 06 & 460 aii 
1962 Ne se 985 O08 2 4,93 25.0 
1963 16,781 Ley SOY 2 260 ise 
1964, 125207 71,6 06 = - 
2. United States 

tbe. 4,376 174 -O4 - - 
1954 3,907 165 -O4 a = - 
lige 6,442 326 205 = As 
1956 8,264 1498 .06 . 2 = 
1957 8,091 437 -05 ~ - ~ 
1958 8,315 4,39 205 - ~ = 
aE ae. 9,162 1,68 205 # 16 19.8 
1960 13,060 566 OL * 47 20.0 
1961 D272 Tid 06. 3 1,60 BO Pe 
1962 12,5236 982 08 2 Uke te a8) 
1963 16,159 eho s07 2 260 Lee 
1964 Lisl 93 (pi .06 - ~ - 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 399=15, worded "Tall oil 
and tall oil pitch"; excludes tall oil fatty acid, s.c. 395=99 


ae il 


Table 14 
' (a) 
ut rts: thali h ul 
Tariff Item 923 
Duty as 
DsCenOL 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 

Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
lb. $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000 ) 

1. Total 
1956 59153 897 aly os a = 
1957 yee) L 5104 a5 - oa = 
1958 6,664 985 ros ~ = Be 
3959 7,248 972 213 9 1,885 20.0 
1960 7,660 1,428 el9 49 7662 15.5 
1961 12,609 29240 18 84 15,209 toe. 
1962 1,254, 767 ANB a 152 15.0 
1963 Teen l 883 e 10 # 46 TSs0 
1964 155568 £5703 oe 63 12,243 19.4 

2. United States 

1956 801 163 ye = vo = 
1957 422 86 en a = = 
1958 uggs 35 onl - es “= 
1959 156 28 Paks: = o - 
1960 3,075 57h 019 re) 1,069 20.0 
1961 1,105 203 $20 ” ~~ ~ 
1962 R27 39 lg 1 152 15.0 
1963 3,707 384 = LO % 46 Ae 
1964 6,293 7TL9 Le 63 12,243 19.4 

3. France 
1956 414 70 a7 os ~ - 
157 LB OSS) nisph 5 - ora E, 
1958 S32 123 ells = ~ ~ 
1959 1,986 264 013 - = = 
1960 1,531 310 e200 = ~ “ 
1961 Gy hye 518 ely 20 43029 20.0 
1962 3,162 oie e: ee - = - 
1963 4,121 S71. 09 - - ~ 


Year Total Imports Value Value _ Collected 

1b. $/1b. > $ 

(000) (000) (000 ) 

4e Belgium & Luxembourg 
1956 254 AA Lf - = 
1957 fepe se o> = = 
1958 132 21 Fike) - “= 
1359 177 ee tl3 - = 
1960 132 36 onl ~ - 
1961 1,324 ay) 220 Ls 3,064 
1962 Te Joe 197 «LO ~~ ~ 
1963 535 49 209 - = 
1964 - - = i a 
5¢ italy 
1956 Pat Pal 462 air - - 
1957 3,242 478 615 = oa 
1958 59144 7TL9 md Be = ~ 
1959 4,759 635 013 3) 518 
1960 694, 133 e19 o _ 
1961 1,846 378 220 - - 
1962 882 92 el0 - ~ 
1963 66 6 209 “ = 
1964 661 tt oie ~ - 
6, Germany, Fed, Rep, of 

1956 655 LO ea - Me 
Lay 1,155 180 ~16 ~ - 
1958 216 Via a5 - ~ 
1959 116 16 Wes 44 5867 
1960 1,928 319 nel, - = 
1961 2,228 Sirs) oa/ 8 1,623 
1962 70 +] yl - ~~ 
1963 248 26 i - a 
1964 ~ - = - = 


ee 


Unit Dutiable Duty 


(a) Prior to 1956 included in sec. 8410; Beginning in 1964 


renumbered as sec. 409-72 


Table 14 
(Cont 'd) 


Duty as 
pecs Of 
Dutiable 
Value 


ae) 
Pet Ole beh tot 
oO 


ae) 
Pprerrrords 
oO 


wm. ND 
care) bot an Ye bey a | 
@ e 
One 


Boo 


Table 15 
Imports: Fumaric acid sec. goig (2) 
Tariff Items 216 and 921 
Duty as 
PeCe OF 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Val Value Collected _Value 
abs $ $/ 1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
1, Total 
1962 =1,216 215 18 22 3,309 15.0 
1963 Pappy, 281 3 8 1,246 1530 
2 j Kingdo 
1962 ~ ~ = = = zs 
1963 475 fal 15 = ms * 
1964 669 98 015 = © = 
United Stat 
1962 726 157 022 22 3,309 15.0 
1963 343 64 slg 7 1,065 15-0 
1964 102 19 19 g 13270 4.9 
4, France 
1962 - ~- = = = = 
1963 278 S35) oA uf 181 NS e, 
1964 Wel 81 el. a a = 
Ge Fe Re of 
1962 110 14 Pe) - = jes 
1963 220 25 aa - = = 
1964 ~ = - a a Zz 
6. Italy 
1962 33 3 pale) = = a 
1963 764, 84 Aa ~ me = 
1964 907 98 ea oe “a a 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in former s.c. 8022; beginning in 
1964 renumbered as sec. 409-65 


254, 


Table 16 
Im : Acid, oxi c. 80172) 
Tariff Item 208q 

Duty as 

Det. TOF 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year W_ Total Imports Valu Value UGollected _Value _ 
1b. $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
nlp Weyer! 
1953 825 100 ple 98 (geya* 163 
1954 708 98 14 86 6,477 eo 
965 1,205 £55 fal 153 11,407 lao 
1956 766 97 ie 96 sei leo 
1957 922 Ah ee aa Oo; 320 pe hen 
1958 dy on7 166 oo 165 ee ya) Teo 
1959 1,601 L7/ Fal nie ys 9,814 tad 
1960 1,202 161 pate 161 12,065 iA: 
1961 de Lh Le 57 les .e/ Lal 
1962 1, L08 154 el4 154 MUS CAs SOM 
1963 1,081 150 oie 150 yo fae 7G 
1964 &40 Lag ee 123 9,290 75 
2. United States 

53 143 PIA Lo 23 1S 7A 1 
£954 203 oe) aay ¢ 34 29505 Veo 
1.955 267 43 e16 43 3,212 tad 
1956 2a 36 apie: 36 Ry lB ‘leo 
Loy 174 28 LG 28 Pre ker | fi) 
1958 158 27 eed) al 2,051 eo 
159 Al 24, of, 22 1,633 1G 
1960 279 48 Pale 48 350 (2 ed 
1961 Aol, 45 «LO 45 3,384 ‘Leo 
1962 122 ah, eau aL eet, (AS 
1963 155 Pay 019 28) eylop (ee 
1964 ley, 31 vee 31 2,348 7.6 


1753 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


P31 
154 
Aid 
178 
190 
258 
218 
490 
650 
Dag 
706 
Don 


255 


Unit Dutiable 
Val Value 
$/1b. $ 
(000 ) 
Fe Re ee) 
I 58 
aah 30 
ou 52 
et i he 
mae ou 
Alli? 62 
A BF 62 
ote 33 
13 7 
anes 2 
nal, o 
oD 4 
4. Netherlands 
pg ie") 15 
el4 22 
rela 31 
oe 19 
bk PAL, 
ele 31 
Aas le 
me ey) 
is | 82 
si 68 
Pal kg 92 
013 Th 


Duty 
ae 


45360 
RyP4I 
3,864 
25630 
4,134 
4,620 
4,682 
R475 
685 
183 
390 
egal 


1,154 
1,647 
2,297 
1,444 
1,578 
Ply, 
1,908 
4 415 
6,167 
5,129 
7,161 
5,570 


Table 16 
(Cont td) 


Duty as 
pec. of 
Dutiable 


Value 


Aad oe te 
e 


® 
P~ONDH NANA nrwn7wwnrwn 


NINININI NAINA NIA 
e@ e 
WO MWWM MN MN MN nn 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as Sec. 409=62, "Oxalic acid" 
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TaAbleruy 
Imports: Maleic anhydride, s.c. e418) 
Tariff Items 208t, 921 and 923 
Duty as 
exter ORR 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ener $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
Le roual 
1962 206 5s) sh Pas 4,619 20.0 
1963 - ~ = - = = 
2. United States 
1962 96 20 Pal 8 1,683 20.0 
1963 = - ~ ~ a - 
3. France 
1962 110 iL5 5bS) 5 2,936 20.0 
1963 - = = es = = 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8410; beginning in 1964 included 
in svc. 409-99 


Cae 


fmeorrmeerielaic Acid t5.dsihogess a) 
lariiee [bem 216 


Unit Dutiable Duty 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected 
ibs $ $/1b. § $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
le hLoval 
196) 54 214 40 5 77 


2. United States 


1964 D4L 214 «40 D RAY 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8022 


Table 18 


Duty as 
Dec on 
Dutiable 


Value 


died s) 


Deo 


Table 19 


Imports: Phthalates and phthalate esters n.e.s3., S.C. 1097962) 


fate, Lkhens 2080, “(tana -g2l 


Unie Dutiable Duty 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected 
ise $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
Le ho bes 
1964 Pay ye o\6) 6,626 f20 428 83,980 


2. United Kingdom 


1964 Pelle 565 ~26 5 ASG 
3, United States 
1964 EPRI NG 6,026 320 398 18,204 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8415 and 8422 


95339—17 


Duty as 


Deco cu 
Dutiable 
Value 


IRS ole: 


I,.9 


Lo ef 


258 


Table 20 
Imports: Acid.) lactic, .8..c,. S00 (a) 
Tariff Items 216 and. 711 

Duty as 

Dec. tot 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
1b. $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
LS ‘Total 
1953 588 116 eeu 1) 11,288 nes Ae 
1954 566 115 e200 89 13,844 1520 
1955 576 132 o23 63 75057 13.0 
1956 ene 134 cep 62 Slee es i 
ti ss 508 1s een Al 6,096 L530 
1956 ea fe, ia sae 64, 95535 1 eU 
1959 pips, BS re e8) pis 7,704 120 
1960 oii: 155 aay Ah 6,623 LO 
1961 5O)L 137 cat al S219 Ae 
1962 597 158 20 29 4319 15.1 
1963 545 ie 026 23 35390 1530 
1964 673 L/S <2G 55 SyLid Lon 
2. United Kingdom 

1953 196 Sy, BU # 48 15.0 
1954 102 2h 02k al 188 LS 
LD 22k 69 Awd iL tas Lay 
1956 276 ve 226 uy 122 ae AS 
195] 303 78 «26 % 06) ee 
1958 253 63 sen th eile 15.0 
aM hotel 313 83 226 * 7h the? 
1960 380 ci @) era | ~- ma S 
1961 403 116 Prat | ~ a Zz 
1962 493 129 26 2 - x 
1963 458 119 220 = - = 
1964 AOL 27 «20 abl 1,686 15.0 


eaq 


Table 20 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
De Cao 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ia. $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
3. United States 
1953 ee) o7 aN 38 50a9 Nee) 
1954 205 3h sho bie oe 16.6 
1955 130 PA Pulive, 20 3,036 L550 
1956 ayn 26 Pan 25 Bae feal eo FL, 
1957 64 1S. 16 10 1526 ERAS, 
1958 65 10 25 LO 1,469 pe ©, 
1959 Ad fe mals 7 1,068 Leek 
1960 42 10 23 10 to L520 
1961 26 5 eo) * 75k 15.0 
1962 39 10 rye 10 150k 133 
1963 1,6 BE eee ae L635 LsO 
1964 b) 2 soe Ze hou aR ey 
4, Netherlands 
1953 109 26 cet 26 3,896 1G 8) 
1954 138 34 eae 34 5 095 15,0 
LgS5 96 19 20 19 2,96 L560 
1956 ep) aes ae 15 2,314 Dea ey © 
MY be) 3h 2 nat 9 1,368 15.0 
1958 irs 26 3 26 Bee, 15.0 
1959 145 36 BS 36 BREN ie Leo 
1960 aS) Se. weo Si. 4875 NS Ayo) 
1961 {Al 16 23 16 2,410 13.8 
1962 60 Ly dy | 17 25 DLy La 
1963 3h 4 525 9 1,407 eu 
1964 Ak 40 228 38 5,093 15.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 409-82 


95339—173 
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Table 21 
Imports: Acid, citric, s.c. 801 (a) 
Tariff Items 216, 711 and 851 
Duty as 
DeCeeoL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ibe $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
1953 USoc BUS c22 Zi2 425055 Tay 
1954 1,100 255 oye} 252 15,318 18.0 
LIES Jol 167 47 fas: 1,7 7,447 pes 
2. United Kingdom 
fae OS) 728 183 so 46 6,872 L530 
1954 413 104 “s) 102 15,308 15.0 
Loa 86 PAN, ap h 21 3,106 LSe0 
3. United States 
155 245 61 Le 59 sive oul| Abs ell 
1954, 4 af 36 ig ef? iy pit: 
IES Ns: 81 26 oe 26 Wen 16.5 
4. Belgium & Luxembourg 
1953 883 nega Lo nea Zl esau 16.0 
Hie faye 683 149 ae Lrg Pas hes ak 20.0 


iS ey, - 


(a) Beginning in 1956 included in s.c. 8022 
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Table 22 
Imports: Soda, citrate of, s.c. 331,0'8) 
Tariff Items 208t and 711 

Duty as 

De COn 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Bie $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
19D3 82 20 Ge) 20 4,016 20.0 
1954 103 26 en 26 5,087 19.9 
1955 87 2k 228 2h 4,803 20.0 
1956 65 19 229 19 3,822 20.0 
ily oY > 2 656 2 389 20.0 
1958 3 P) Sou Z 285 1738 
1959 3 2 .60 2 267 17a6 
1960 2 hs ee. is 153 Li ee 
1961 3 2 e017 2 343 ny Pe 
1962 Z a AGP * 29 20.3 
1963 2 tk He 8, a uD 16.3 
2. United Kingdom 
Aly ies) ios = = = = a 
1954 * * ara * avr ee 
1955-58 ~ - ~ ~ - - 
elo] a ib eo. i fa L520 
1960 al. a ard a 78 15.1 
1961 2 ih are ne 160 1540 
1962 2 1 ao! = = = 
1963 2 aly i) af 140 ayal 
3. United States 

£953 82 20 pias: 20 4,016 20.0 
1954 103 26 ye, 26 5,073 19.9 
1D 87 2k 28 2h 4,803 20.0 
1956 65 19 029 19 3,622 20.0 
1957 ) 2 -36 Z 389 20.0 
1958 2 a Ok 2 285 L76S 
NSIS A a -66 1 190 18.8 
1960 dif * ne % ie 20.0 
1961 ah ab 133 2 1 183 aie ee 
1962 * % »50 * 29 2053 
1963 # % 67 # 38) A039 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 409-99 
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Table 23 
Imports: Tartaric acid crystals or powder, S.C. 3021 (2) 
Tariff Items 2080 and 711 
Duty as 
D.C...0F 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 

Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
flee $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1, Total 

MOB 812 187 ra3 104 10,705 1053 
1954 763 198 -26 43 4,900 1133 
Loo 819 260 Oe 82 8,279 LOSE 
1956 758 249 co3 78 (400 1Ogk 
Be Be i Vet 240 ee 59 6,027 Lose 
1958 666 230 235 18 4,971 1005 
1939 826 Pole 30 45 4, 5620 1023 
1960 yee 340 °36 Ad legend ae py: 
1961 Woe 340 oon 30 2 yedo LOS? 
1962 816 299 ys ie 38 3,898 10.2 
1963 84.8 256 230 208 20,594 LOS, 
1964 609 169 228 168 16,641 100 

2. United Kingdom 
tly pe 318 83 226 * SHE 1.8 
1954 580 156 nee 2 ey be 156C 
Bie rope) ewes Lys 38 a eval LSS 
1956 509 1/2 3h iL 185 1520 
1957 54,0 184 34 3 405 Los0 
1958 528 18h Fs 6 ee 294 1530 
NO Be 695 Pie Ps 36 2 258 L530 
1960 828 302 .36 e) 367 L540 
1961 84,7 314 ais i 4 yey: Rei 5, 
1962 693 260 as et < z 
1963 159 49 Bot ri 126 10.0 
1964 # % e222 = ~ pas 

3, United States 
1953 h 2 he 2 AL) JIR9 
Ue jo) ay * 40 * 70 149 
Loss ts as aul at LLG 13%6 
1956 Z z Ai Pe 2 53 I2ea 
1997 za ae 286 ah 138 1070 
1958 5 2 Pa 4) 2 302 LS 
sy, iB) 4 ot 4 487 10.9 
1960 10 3 so $ 33 ') Lae 
1961 2 ib 256 ab lg hs 1255 
1962 Z a .66 A 241 14.6 
1963 a 1 Os Lt 162 1657 
1964, * * Fei) % 25 19.4 
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Table 23 
(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
psoy “OL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Db $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
- Germa Fed, Rep. of 
1953 45 10 sak 10 1,028 LOS 
1954 3 7 ook L 102 10,0 
Ub oe 92 29 oo 29 2,880 LOO 
1956 64 19 3G 19 Love, 10.0 
1957 34 10 «30 10 ary O20 LOO 
1958 32 10 Bat 10 1,000 10.0 
1959 ou 10 <u 10 963 10.0 
1960 62 19 ou 19 Legis? LOSS 
1961 30 10 oon 10 1,016 LOO 
1962 63 Ad Pe 21 2 ;0'F2 LOZO 
1963 204 67 Aas 5 67 6,653 1076 
1964 ey 50 .28 50 5,01, 10.0 
ee LUaLy. 
1953 438 91 oi 91 9 314. 1042 
1954 Akh Sy) nee 39 4345 J eeAL 
thy ae 163 48 30 48 4,848 10.0 
1956 105 3h BN 3h 3 ALA 10.0 
ible 116 Sis: <oU oS 3 459 1050 
156 103 3h 20 34 3,303 LOS 
1959 89 29 639 29 eae 10,0 
1960 41 i Ae ik Ls eis INS, 
1961 2h 7 29 7 678 10,0 
1962 21 6 eee 6 564 LOCO 
1963 34 9 -AL 9 905 10.0 
1964 >, 4 ang) 4 381 10.0 
6. Spain 
3953 4 al 220 ue 7h 10.1 
1954 4 i oe ad. 106 20.0 
1955 6 2 530 2 200 10.0 
1956 20 6 e250 6 py. 10.0 
yi - = = = = = 
1958 ” - - - - see 
7 - ome = re = s 
1960 ~ & < = 2 a 
1961 20 6 029 6 519 1G,0 
1962 33 9 set 9 892 LOZO 
1963 L467 129 228 129 Le; 935 LoCo 
1964 420 115 27 Lis 11,339 LOs0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 409-84, "Tartaric acid" 


26h 


Table 24 
Imports: 2 Dichlorophenoxyacetic acid, technical, s.c. 4O09= (a) 
Tariff Items 219a(1), 219a(2) and 791 
Unit 
Year Total Imports Value 
doy $/1b. 
(000) (000) 
ie. Tota 
1964 923 288 so 
2. United States 
1964 oe) 288 coe 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8069 
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Table 25 
Imports: Acid, acetylsalicylic, s.c,. goo, '4? 
Tariff Items 216 and 711 Mae: 
DsCanonu 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
line $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
ie Tota. 
1953 798 390 yy) 302 Spyies: 18.4 
1954 665 340 ook LT 31,196 eo 
1950 699 374 py 90 15,406 dee 
1956 776 417 apeh 83 14,560 Lig) 
nt belt 875 460 503 13D 235222 tice 
1958 ee) 636 oon. 247 40,708 16e5 
iby, opel 54,6 053 U9 30,568 ey peak 
1960 950 509 Ape 123 22,380 1862 
1961 NE I r= (2g rey, 169 305537 Iss 
1962 L334 (eis els 214 39,052 1S 
1963 1,549 912 sD? 188 bey pas Lied 
1964 Heyeioe 897 48 207 36,460 17,6 
2. United Kingdom 
thy ee: LDS 87 oor ~ = a 
Gyn 294, 163 056 ~ - - 
1955 521 289 256 7 1,059 15.0 
1956 Dil. 08: 56 a = pe 
MS yt Bey) 325 Sys, = - - 
1958 679 389 Pet | ~ “ ag 
Lg) 649 368 nf! * 62 1520 
1960 693 386 056 % h2 Lee 
1961 987 579 20 10 15467 BP 
1962 894 520 258 = = res, 
1963 1,205 3 Poul, 9 O77 awk 
1964 1 5 698 .60 D 1,118 nih 
3, United States 
LS 645 302 ane 302 55406 18.4 
1954 360 163 oh 163 29,065 Vee 
Lee) 174 83 48 80 14,014 A Tak 
1956 7. 80 AA 80 14,045 1726 
Eo, 275 Ss oA8 132 22,83 Liss 
1958 1,70 2S) sae) Po) 38,959 16.6 
ADS oy) 285 Bi. 48 bey) 24342 lee 
1960 223 109 A9 109 205224 18.6 
1961 222 TZ 25L LZ ee gO 19.7 
1962 278 147 Ae 147 Plows Ney nO i, 
1963 216 115 <o3 is 225704 19.7 
1964 217 15 Pests | 1) 22,481 19.5 


(a) Prior to 1955 included in s.c. 8007; beginning in 1964 renumbered 
as s.c. 409-93 


95339—18 
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Table 26 
imports: Acid, salicylic is, c, go11 (2) 
Tariff.Items 216«and. 721 

Duty as 

ecw Ol; 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Tp: $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000 ) (000 ) 
im erore. 
1B bis. 38 2h Aoy 22 yoy Loee 
1956 83 23 Pe 20 3,018 Lseou 
ue Py) 32 14 on 3 8 Tne s 1526 
1958 14, 6 h3 5 801 ANSTO. 
1959 AL 9 ye) 6 952 La 
1960 20 8 “39 2 139 eu 
1961 18 8 ma Ta 4 678 Lae 
1962 57 eae | ead 7 1 AS L6ea 
1963 16 a5 Sol 10 L565 Leu 
2. United Kingdom 
AES Iss 3 1 eon % Dis 15.0 
1956 é) Ps 047 ~ - - 
19D as 6 48 - Ss a 
1958 2 aE «40 _ - - 
1959 iA S, ead ~ - ~ 
1960 S 2 ACW ~ ~ = 
1961 D 2 th - pe 
1962 28 12 Ah - ns aie 
1963 Lt -, oAh * 13 yy 
3, United States 

2955 29 13 ett, a3 2,059 16.5 
1956 ae 20 e20 20 S30Ls 15.0 
ES ee a 19 8 40 8 LG 15,6 
1958 i e, oA 5 801 5s 
1959 14 6 gh 6 952 1540 
1960 an 5 ofl a 690 153 
1961 2 5 eh 5 4 596 ek 
1962 Zr i 48 5 875 16.4 
1963 ee: 19 258 10 1,433 15.0 


(a) Prior to 1955 included in s.c. 8007; beginning in 1964 included 
in s.c. 409-99 
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Table 27 
Imports: Cream of tartar in crystals, s.c. a322(4) 
Tariff Items 2080. 208t, 711 and 851 

Duty as 

Deter 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
phe $ $/lb,. $ 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
i. Total 

1953 294. 63 eae ok L499 13h 
1954 Aust, Lg rae 2 apie line 
wO5D 306 7h ays Al we 0 | dhe 
1956 eae 8h ace 39 A745 TA 
19517 276 Te <20 Shh i Oc ak 13g: 
1958 Zod 76 pps) 40 LEP as! 11468 
1959 380 100 .26 43 55258 Inve 
1960 Bi 86 28 Gok 3,503 Lea 
1961 3D> G3 «29 26 3,150 2 
1962 a2 96 Pa 20 ZO ieee 
1963 Syn 103 a0 18 Ze LL LiA6 
1964 3:19 108 Ayes) 35 3,09. oa 


1953 nae 28 725 il 92 1550 
Obl 66 16 023 < a 
LO5> 12h 35 228 2) 251 50 
1956 158 45 229 % 49 19 
1957 148 ral 228 L 141 15.0 
1958 136 38 628 2 28h, 15.0 
1959 223 61 227 mn 57h 150 
1960 215 60 228 5 835 16.5 
1961 262 79 230 2 230 15.0 
1962 252 81 Ae. h 622 15.9 
1963 100 32 2 = = = 
1964 - - - _ _ - 


95339—183 
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Table 27 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
DeCeoL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Ibs $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
3. United States 
1953 22 5 wee a vale 1926 
1954 ity] 5) 226 4 Us Miss 
Le 6 = Sap 2 304 20.0 
1956 * * aD * ibe PAE vat 
1057 5 2 ys) ys 403 20.0 
1958 ah * 200 * 53) TOR 
1959 * ub itp sak il. 134 20.0 
1960 ib o ae 2 Zor ie fh 
1961 2 2 089 Z 22h AAS, 
196264, ~ o oe — — = 
4. Italy 
I7oo 133 2) 19 ao 25473 1027 
1954 6 20 aks: 20 2,738 Lae 
Tle) Lek 26 eel 26 35905 15 
1956 13 28 pean 28 Sy aes) T2335 
LOST! HS 28 23 28 3,487 L226 
1958 135 th arash Se Set oe NaS 
USS) 142 35 aA0 20 44253 Uy 
1960 89 23 .26 Pus 25326 10,0 
1961 80 20 2) 20 2,210 1220 
1962 oil avn aah 1A 1677 Mees) 
1963 65 16 eaD 16 1959 Lets 
1964 12h oak oe ae ae oe 
Aust a 
1953-62 “ oe - = = = 
1963 nope 54 Pee Wk - = a 
1944 238 to “eph ~ os os 


(a) Beginning in 196, renumbered as s.c. 409-85, "Potassium 
bitartrate (cream of tartar)"; also includes part of s.c. 8332 
and tariff item 208 
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Table 28 


Imports: Antimony salts, viz.: tartar emetic, chloride and lactate 
(antimonine), s.c, 8271 a) 


Tariff Items 208 and 851 


Duty as 
D.C. OF 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ies, $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000 ) (000) 
ee Toca 
1953 30 17 foo ~ - = 
Dy 27, 15 AI ” - ~ 
192) 39 20 Beal - “= Bs 
1956 20 ie 502 ~ = pa 
7D 25 a7 66 - 
1958 42 20 A8 - oe wa 
1 ey 39 20 pial * LD LO 
1960 Sef 18 A8 % fils) Or Y 
1961 45 23 ey: ~ ~ - 
1962 33 Fe .66 2 Sys, lp e> 
1963 26 19 Bef as 2 162 10,0 
2. United States 
aE ee: 26 aS soe - ~ - 
ihe eyn 25 14 SoD - “. - 
DD 36 19 Seu - ~ 
1956 18 nas 63 ~ - = 
Be a5) 16 eM - - ~ 
1956 42 20 48 - ~ ~ 
D9 Be) 20 Bo # 2055 leas 
1960 Se) 18 48 ¥* LS LOL 
1961 is 23 ASPs on oe on 
1962 S51. 20 205 Pe wwe a pee 
1963 26 a) ai es 2 162 LOGO 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 404-99 and 409=99 
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Imports: Tricresyl phosphates, s.c. 412-82a) 
Tariff Items 208t and 921 


Unit Dutiable Duty 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected 
The $71b. § § 
(000) (000 ) (000 ) 
LwlotaL 
1964 1,637 Beis AOS 24h 36,516 


2. United Kingdom 
1964 647 194 «20 * 28 


3. United States 
1964, 990 340 3h 243 36,482 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8415 and 84.22 


Table 29 


Duty as 
DrCs0 OL 
Dutiable 


Value 


8 


1333 


15.0 


iek 


Table 30 
Imports: Hexamethylene-diamine, s.c. 411-2 (a) 
Tariff Items 921 and 923 
Unit 
Year Total Imports Value 
abe’ $/1b. 
(000 ) (000) 
herrovead 
1964 Sey iis) LW ithe we 
2. United States 
1964 3,40D wae: abe 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8410 


pA es 


Table 31 
Imports: _ Aniline oil, crude, s.c. 80 (a) 
Tariff Item 203 
Unit 
Year __Total Imports _ Value 
LDS $ $/1b, 
(000) (000) 
io, total 
1953 - aS cn 
L954, 5 Hi, bed 
1g52 5 a S26 
1956 5 ah 20 
1957 36 7 pee) 
2e United States 
1953 _ ~ es 
1954 5 1 APP 
iD 5 ik 226 
1956 5 1 220 
NDA 36 7 ae, 


(a) Beginning in 1958 included in s.c. 8094 


ei2 


Table 32 


Imports: Aniline oil, crude, aniline salts and alizarin, s.c, 8094‘? 


Tariff Item 203 


Year 


1953 
1954 
72D 
1956 
US Bale 
1958 
a By 
1960 
1961 


Aly Be: 
1954 
19D. 
1956 
LID. 
1958 
D9 
1960 
1961 


192 
1954 
1D 
1956 
TDi 
1958 
E79 
1960 
1961 


Total Imports 


ibe $ 
(000) (000) 
ie Lota 
ne) oe 
49 33 
8h ei 
65 gal 
1,6 38 
19 50 
83 2h 
88 2] 
125 28 


2. United Kingdom 


1A 
36 
fat 
48 
30 
3 
52 
53 
30 


e United States 


al 


ea 
OWFNNKHPWN-~A 


27h 


Table 32 
(Cont td) 


Unit 
Year Total Imports Value 
my $ $/1b. 
(000 ) (000) 
4, Germany, Fed, Rep. of 
eS do 5 d Leos 
1954 5 4 BERS 
Hy be 3 3 .87 
1956 1A 4 a8 
Welw IZ 2 res) 
1958 65 8 a3 
1959 Le 1 213 
1960 22 3 gL3 
1961 Ah 6 a1, 


(a) Prior to 1958, s.c. 8094 worded: "Aniline salts, alizarin and 
artificial alizarin™. Aniline oil, crude was in s.c. 8093 prior 
to 1958; beginning in 1962 it was included in s.c. 8415 and 8900 


ao 


Table 33 


Imports: Coal tar base or salt for use in the manufacture of coal 


tar dyes, s.c, 8095 (a) 


Tariff Items 203e and 203f 


Unit 
Year Total Imports Value 
joey $ page 
(000) (000 ) 
ie Ota 
ee) 0/6 1030 96 
1954 277 673 567 
1 ee Lgo20 1,020 207 
1956 983 864 88 
Vee 983 800 Soil 
1958 L276 897 <1) 
Lg 1,423 897 sos 
1960 ata a The 503 
1961 pha Eis) 818 Pe 
2. United Kingdom 
aly Pe, 167 ee, Aids: 
1954 180 100 Oo) 
195) 140 3 are 
1956 95 96 TCL 
L957 106 94 89 
1958 89 a, 86 
1959 190 8h Ad 
1960 73 78 oA 
1961 81 64, aie 
3. United States 
1953 719 710 Sear 
1954 163 399 -86 
1955 562 530 ook 
1956 Spe Sly = 
LOD 7 LO L467 oo 
1958 415 Sib. Fee 
oo 563 A75 oh 
1960 564, AL5 ot? 


1961 516 422 -O2 
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Teayiens) 
(Cont'd) 


Unit 
Year Total Imports Value 
1b. $ $/1b. 
(000 ) (000) 
4. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
U953 155 116 oto 
1954 Bee 143 Ak 
19> 566 Suuk 2 
1956 28h 205 we 
1957 290 196 208 
1958 675 366 aon 
Le ea] 570 278 49 
1960 389 198 ope 
1961 518 306 #59 


(a) Beginning in 1962 included in s.c. 8900 and 8913 


Adil 


Table 34 


Imports: Iron liquor and red liquor adapted for dyeing and calico 


printing, s.c, 8107(a) 
Tariff Item 203 


Unit 
Year Total Imports Value 
ib. $ $/1b. 
(000 ) (000) 
Lb Lota: 
1953 30 4 a5 
1954 eZ 2 m2 
1955 es) al 09 
1956 a 2 LD 
Se | v) 1 .LO 
2. United States 
DS 30 4 a5 
1954 ise 2 rae ie) 
10S bys) 15 il 09 
1956 aes 2 Pe bs) 
DW 9 1 710 


(a) Beginning in 1958 included in s.c. 8104 
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Table 35 
Imports: Sodium glutamate, s.c. 8 (a) 
Tariff Items 208t, 220a(i) and 711 Pate et: 
DiGeroL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ce $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1. Total 
tS Le ie hls) 1 he3 .o2 TL Ay Rs B: 256,896 aya, 
1954 893 15307 1.50 tod 220,041 16.4 
>> ve 1,677 1.41 Od 254 5890 Love 
1956 354 ae 1.16 411 Sly 3b 19.8 
1957 462 505 09 505 98,449 12 
1958 652 661 0). 661 1315936 20.0 
1959 639 604, 095 604 121,664 Ale yal 
1960 L320 1,220 (o> 20 Para te1 05 | 20.0 
1961 Weg LoD OOD 287 15005 200,926 20.0 
1962 1,186 922 ois ez 2035.45 Pin Ae 
1963 eyed 1,289 pfs) Aad) 2675510 20.5 
1964, B40 (# FAO L De ig Ou 350,415 Uy) 
2. United States 
i ey. ioe 1,263 1.68 1263 2016892 16.0 
1954 636 1,009 Pig 1,009 152,296 1521 
1955 829 yecu eu 1,260 193 5205 Ais pa! 
1956 294, 345 et 345 68,219 1.0 
1957 LO LA6 £eLO L446 86,594 Leh 
1958 593 605 1,02 605 120,768 20.0 
1 hee) 476 167 598 467 93 ,090 sey 
1960 260 283 209 283 56,659 20.0 
1961 356 364, ee 364 (phew. 20.0 
1962 758 587 shal 587 Bi Pee: Leen 
1963 1,826 Lye Ae Los 230,129 20.8 
1964, 1,544 879 mee | 879 174,862 19.9 
3. Japan 
Ney bee, 164 220 ou 220 555004 25.0 
1954 Flo d | oe? ies Sea, 67,745 20.6 
1955 338 368 1.09 368 57,28) 15.6 
1956 55 60 at ce 60 12,089 20,0 
iv eee et ae ISO? 22 4475 20.0 
1958 10 LO 1.0L 10 L754 PAOW ©, 
Vie dhy 10 10 Oy. 10 Aslan eu 
1960 6 (3 5 7 1,324 20.0 
1961 uu 9 84 9 vhs e 20.0 
1962 e 2 = zs = c 
1963 2 al 258 1 251 19.8 
1964, 858 423 49 Las 84,598 20.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 411-45 


ot 


Table 36 
Imports: Ethanolamines (mono-, di-, cri—). Ses 411-3162) 
Tariri Ltem “711 
Duty as 
ice or 
Unie Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
soe $/1b. 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
EerTotad 
1964 308 da oy 83 1.3 ., 2S 16.3 
2. United States 
1964 308 res sf 83 ious 1633 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8415 


mports: Urea, s.c. 416- 
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Imp | 31 (2) 
Tariff Items 663, 663b, Vand ge. 


Year 


1964 


1964, 


Total Imports 


ine 
(000) 


9,665 


9,643 


(000) 


563 


562 


Unit Dutiable 
Value Value 
1b 
(000 ) 
ee PO aL 
06 i 


2. United States 


06 dil 


Table 37 
Duty as 
Dec .mOL 
Duty Dutiable 
Collected Value 
18 Ore 
564 baal 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8150, 8167, 8415 and 8422 
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Imports: Hexamethylene-tetramine, s.c. 411-6 (a) 


Tariff Items 208t and 921 


Unit Dutiable Duty 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected 
they bile 
(000 ) (000 ) (000) 
lRelouad 
1964 1,840 Sheik 19 hh 6,658 


2. United Kingdom 
1964 20 4 see se Bs 


3. United States 
1964 96h, 225 S25 BY Dad 


. German Fed, Rep. of 


1964 856 a Als Agus 8 1,164 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8415 and 8422 


Table 38 


Duty as 
D.C gon 
Dutiable 
Value 


Lee 


15.0 


Ano) 
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Imports: Acrylonitrile, s.c. 411- 1 (a) 
Tariff Ltems 208t,; 219e-and Jal 


Unit Dutiable Duty 
Year Loca. .anporcs Value Value Collected 
LG. § $/1b. 
(000 ) (000 ) (000) 
Li Vota 
1964 12,264 2,240 18 Paik Ge? 
2. United States 
1964 a2 2b) aA NG) ss ak eegise) 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8071, 8415 and 8422 


Imports: Acetonitrile, s.c. 4ll- (a) 
Tariff Item 208t 
Unit Dutiable Duty 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected 
1b. $/1b. 
(000) (000) (000) 
eo Lobel 
1964 Vieie 4303 250) ee - 
2. United States 
1964 999 303 30 z _ 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8415 


Table 39 


Duty as 
yore tea eke 
Dutiable 
Value 


L550 


aC 


Table 40 


Duty as 
pec. OL 
Dutiable 
Value 


283 


Imports: Di-isocyanates, s.c. -81'4) 
lars, iven 921 


Unit Dutiable Duty 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected 
Lb? $/lb. 
(000) (000) (000) 
deel Owed: 
1964 5e053 3,18h 256 ey] 39,768 


2. United Kingdom 
1964 38h 23 66 * 21 


3. United States 
1964, 5,269 Paras pk 256 239 SO 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8422 


Table 41 


Duty as 
DeCeo. 
Dutiable 
Value 


ee 


28h 


Table 42 


Imports: Xanthates and sulpho—thio-phosphoric (dithio~phosphoric ) 


compounds 
s.c. 8016 


for concentrating ores, metals or minerals, 


(a) 


nS = 3° © 00 5° Se 


Tariff Item 208u 


Year 


Le Pe. 
1954 
iy ep 
1956 
A By 
1958 
1237 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


BE 
1954 
uh BY) 
1956 
1957 
1958 
Ly? 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


UB ee 
ee 
Lee, 
1956 
ey 
1958 
1957 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


(b) 


Total Imports 


Lbs $ 
(000) (000 ) 
1. Total 
5,850 DOL 
6,398 1, 563 
(ANE: eo 
6,775 1,639 
6,658 O00 
ysl) We Oy 
4,727 1,209 
5,186 1,369 
5,481 ILey nes 
1,078 Leen 
BR 736en a, 205 
4,450 1,205 
2. United States 
Spuals IS i) 
65055 1,496 
6,97, 1,685 
Bea > AGG 
6,345 1,640 
5,081 15332 
45205 1,102 
4y57h = 1, 2h 
4,881 UDP is ee 
3423 1,088 
3,082 1,067 
Byece 960 

. Ger Fed. Rep. of 

66 ly 
265 52 
118 25 
21,6 49 
254 48 
Sieut 77 
S22 Oy 
612 126 
589 ery 
14,62 103 
478 Aa 
505 129 


“fos 
eae 
323 
oD 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 412-04, "Xanthates": 
also included in s.c. 429-17 


(b) In 196, $45,384 worth of dutiable imports came from the U.S.; 


the duty collected was $2,267 


285 


Table 43 
Imports: Methionine, s.c. 412-722) 
Tariff Items 208t and 219h 
Duty as 
jee ree Tape 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
pe LD. $ § 
(000) (000) (000) 
i lovas 
1964 Suey, 534 den Os 26 3,888 1530 
2. United States 
1964 132 146 iA alal 24 3), 603 15.0 
3. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
1964 294 B05 OL 2 285 1550 
Weecalice 
1964 70 62 88 ~ - - 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8415 
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Table 44 


Imports: Thiazoles (except sulfathiazole), s.c. 412-324) 


Tariff Items 208t and 711 


Unit Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value 
Lda $/1b. 
(000) (000 ) (000) 
dem LOCal 
1964 Teo 941 Th 589 


2. United Kingdom 


1964, (is yan aie) 249 
3. United States 
1964 497 bat «00 340 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8415 


Imports: Morpholine, s.c. 412- g(a) 


Larirt item’ iy 


Unit Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value 
Le. $/1b. 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
Tel oben 
1964 pe 202 yo ee 202 


2. United States 


1964 523 202 bie 202 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8415 


Duty as 
peter 
Duty Dutiable 


Collected Value 


90,665 15.4 
36,332 14.6 
24,333 1630 
Table 45 
Duty as 
Dec OL 
Duty Dutiable 


Collected Value 


Bieect 1p 


piel 15.4 
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Table 46 
imoorte:  Vitvemin A, s.c. G/4— (a) 
Tariff Items 208t, 220(i) and 711 
Duty as 
wee. of 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Collected Value 
(000 ) (000) 
L. Vou. 
1964 902 901 Lis 9h 19 3 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 coli ik ees tS ue 
3. United States 
1964 538 538 102,720 Loe 
4, Netherlands 
1964 2AU PPS 13,936 20-50 
5. Switzerland 
1964 nen Luk 21,926 Le 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8074 and 8415 
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Table 47 

Imports: Acid, ascorbic, SeCe soz, 4) 
Tariff Items 216 and 711 

Duty as 

DeCemo. 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
lb. $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
ee LOU 
1953 42 350 Bea 350 69,883 de ee 
1954 34 250 dpeeis: 250 Eo ey Ae 20,0 
1955 4,3 267 Ook 267 Srey Al 19.8 
1956 ‘ae 303 ae B03 60,564 20.0 
Lis daye ve 27h e 27h pp ray el 19.9 
1956 ays 391 A Beas 71,600 18.3 
L959 AG 411 ze 410 78 ,988 19,2 
1960 ae 527 oe 527 103,028 WS 9) 
1961 ne 514 e D3 erent ee AIS bl 
1962 ar piles . oa TEE ASE 2Le9 
1963 bee 77 oe 1,63 93,699 2022 
1964 ts 653 ye: 653 129, 660 19.9 
2. United States 

NBS 42 350 Bosc 350 69,883 ed 
eye 34 250 Mele 250 49,915 Ae 
diy ley AL 256 6525 256 sola hs ab 20.0 
1956 he 79 Ae 9 35,684 Lee ey) 
1957 we 238 A 238 47,266 19.9 
1 sts: e z13 s a Bs LACE S| LAS 
159 aie 24) we 21h 39,899 ey 
1960 5A 402 ae 402 (ereE® OSD 
1961 : BT ES Bid 72,212 ee 
1962 ‘ 209 ae 209 Wea sous 2053 
1963 ae jigys ata 119 PL OP PIAS, 2055 
1964 os Pio lfl os Poe it 58.663 ie 
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Table 47 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
Decor 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value mia lie Collected Value 
LD, $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000 ) (000) 
Oo, Germany. Fed. Hep. of 
1953-58 - ~ - - - ~ 
aa ° 2 : 2 309 20.0 
1960 : 83 ° 83 16,436 aS Ad 
1961 ‘ Asia A iis us 26,240 23050) 
1962 oe 240 oa 24,0 55,296 23 ok 
1963 ‘ EOL, : 101 20,903 20 e7 
1964 - 310 ar) 310 62,038 20.0 
4, Switzerland 
1953—=55 - - ~ - ~ - 
1956 “ie 108 are 108 nliso33 20.0 
ey oe SL ae spl O.223 20.0 
1958 oe ake oe nee 22,389 2030 
Wey, oe 154 ee 154 30,785 20.0 
1960 oe ae oe ee 445k 20,0 
1961 e s 2 2 s £ 
1962 ~ ~ = ~ - =- 
7963 els 105 ne Ae pe) 995022 20.0 
1964 oe 30 ae 30 5 807 1962 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 874-05; also includes part 
of former s.c. 8319 


95339—19 
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Table 48 
Imports: Riboflavin (also known é Vitamin Bo, Vitamin G, 
MEPS TactoNiavin) dict aa28) ee ee 
Tariff Items 208t, 219f and 711 
Duty as 
pec. Of 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value otal Value __ 
$ $ 
(000) (000) 
Peetotal 
1953 459 275 41,674 15.2 
1954 348 24,7 Ad 5323 17.9 
1955 418 230 AGS 752 17 
1956 4,39 168 ealaeale 18.6 
By, B27 158 28,077 hy als’ 
1958 371 160 28,859 18.1 
1959 396 148 27 006 18.3 
1960 335 125 ansh25 ay) 
1961 377 155 23,717 1543 
1962 yaa 181 PI ede) 1593 
1963 398 169 R7y49R 16.3 
1964 208 204 31,528 1500 
2. United States 
Ls ef 459 Pal be 41,674 Ve 
1954 348 247 44 9323 Lied 
1955 415 227 40,065 LAT 
1956 425 155 28,490 18.4 
1957 312 2 23,004 Lee 
1958 327 119 21,152 1756 
1959 383 135 24,5960 18.5 
1960 303 95 ayeebal 18.0 
1961 2715 53 8,331 NEY, 
1962 278 50 fpieis 1557 
1963 323 94 16,243 Lie 


1964 ee fe: 14» 64,6 15.8 


LD 
1956 
1957 
1958 
oo? 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 874-25, "Riboflavin 


Ags 


Dutiable 

Total Imports Value 
a P 

(000) (000 ) 

3. Switzerland 
3 3 
12 i, 
25 ao 
oi 34 
10 LO 
24, VPs 
85 85 
130 130 
AS) “3 
96 96 


Duty 


Collected 
5 


689 
ea lit 
5,073 
6,326 
1,462 
3,795 

12,700 
19,633 
10,989 
14,380 


Table 48 
(Cont td) 


Duty as 
Dec. OL 
Dutiable 
Value 


20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
18.6 
15.0 
L7¢0 
nae eye) 
1561 
1560 
teu 


(vitamin B2 pharmaceutical grade", which includes part of 


Sece 8415; also included in s.c. 87889, "Antibiotic and 


feed supplements" 


oie 


Imports: Vitamin B=L2 for) human use sc. g71,-48 62) 


Tariff Items 208t, 220(i) and 711 


Dutiable Duty 
Year Total Imports Value Collected 
(000) (000) 
i rota 
1964 ioe 102 BO ELD 


2. United States 


1964 148 148 29,205 
3. France 
1964 Be) oe ae 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8074 and 8415 


Imports: Vitamin E, tocopherol, s.c. 874- (a) 


Taritt Items 208t and 711 


Dutiable Duty 


Year Total Imports Value Collected 
(000) (000) 
L. Total 
1964 105 LOS AM Sys la 


2. United States 


1964 98 98 15,410 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8415 


Table 9 


Duty as 
O.Cacal 
Dutiable 


Value 


20.4 


ee 


Zo 


Table 50 


Duty as 

D.C. OF 

Dutiable 
Value 


ed 


15.8 


Imports: Acid, nicotinic, s.c. 8010 


eae 


(a 


Taritiitems, 216,.2161, and- 711 


Year 


1922 
1954 
192) 
1956 
Ld 
1956 
aD? 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


222 
1954 
1992 
1956 
ahs ea 
1958 
a ees 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


1953 
1954 
We 
1956 
1957 
1958 
aoe 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 


95339—20 


Total Imports 


$ 
(000 ) 


Unit 
Value 


$/1b. 


) 


Dutiable 


Value 


$ 
(000) 


2. United Kingdom 


Lae) 

) 

OO } 
LE 


ae) 

ry 

Wm 
2S 


he 
SB WO) Noe) rey | 
OWE 


H 


e@ 


3, United States 


3.03 
280 


Duty 


Collected 


a7. De 
56,297 
67,010 
Ze td 
14,488 

9,045 
165955 
18,542 
16,029 
16,280 
14,981 
24, 5663 


WoO 


5 
OG eit Ut Ge ys ee ae a tee 
QE 


Bi, tee 
35,798 
66,009 
21,658 
14,488 
7,796 
15a 7nA 
10,760 
5,027 
1,617 
1,960 
8,827 


Table 51 


Duty as 
Dec, OT 
Dutiable 


Value 


29k 


Table 51 

(Cont'd) 

Duty as 

D.C amo 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ie $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
- France 
At ee, = ca = Sa ix = 
bys - = a = a - 
ue) # L Zeno i 15 15.0 
1956 iL 2 on27 % 37 15.0 
1957 * 2 1333 = = 
1958 = a ee a Pe = 
ie) 2 5S: 1.86 om = e 
1960 1 13 AO) de 2,186 20.0 
1961 re 26 Bg 5 bsO3 AOS 
1962 34 37 1.07 5 1,160 8 
1963 45 43 296 ~ ~ - 
1964 ~ ~ ~ — ~ 
22 Switzerland 

oo ~ = = = = se 
1954 * 1 oe 4 a9 158) 
ESS) 4 LE Pets Bb te 225 USES 
50 # % aed il * ee 14.8 
DT # a eg = = 
1958 u S) Seth 5 1,045 1b As: 
1959 2 & 1.68 3 5h 2060 
1960 a Ai i262 2 Sikes HRS 
1961 Pay | 38 NRA eh ey Ds 00D ik 
1962 65 81 eee 68 TOei SL IES A®) 
1963 iele 9 106 63 9 ules De 0 
1964, oe 86 oe 86 12,847 15,0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as S.C. 874-22; also includes part 
of former s.c. 8415 


oe. 


Table 52 


Imports: Vitamins and es aa pharmaceutical grade n.e.s., 


s.c. S74-99\2 


Tariff Items 208t, 216, 220(i), 220(ii), 220a(i) and 711 


Duty as 
Dee. Ot 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Collected Value 
(000) (000) 
Oey 
1964 TEBE) 1, 0>0 19 G2 19.0 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 108 27 Helo? onc 
3. United States 
1964 79k HEave 150,060 pS a 
4. Switzerland 
1964 120 120 2A Hoh. 162s 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8022, 8074, 8075, 8319, 8366 and 
8415 


95339—203 
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Tabpless3 
Imports: Cortical hormones, s.c. 871-342) 
Tariff/Items 208t, 220(i1), 220(i11), 220a(i) and 711 
Duty as 
Diep Ol 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Collected Value 
(000) (000) 
eatotal 
1964 1,160 76h, LAPS Oo y 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 426 51 e383 Die yy 
3. United States 
1964 654 641 108, 030 16.9 
(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8074, 8075 and 8415 
Table 54 
Imports: Sex hormones, s.c. 871-602) 
Tariff Items 208t, 220(i) and 711 
Duty as 
D.C mou 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Collected Value 
(000) (000 ) 
i Tote t 
1964 Lory ave 218,615 15606 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 139 134 21 O56 abe EY 
3. United States 
1964 197 189 Be Lge inate 
4. Panama 
1964 TCS 1,005 T502675 15,0 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8074 and 8415 


ery 


Table 55 
Imports: Papaine, s.c. 8079/4) 
Taritt- item 153b 
Duty as 
D.C. OL 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Collected Value 
$ $ $ 
(000) (000 ) 
Leerotarl 
L953 59 ao 5G ae 
1954 56 16 822 ye, 
1955 23 ic. 651 ne 
1956 65 25 1 56 br) 
on 48 rT Doo Se. 
1958 43 16 776 De 
1959 7h 20 Ly fe 5.0 
1960 {Ps 70 oper Swi 
1961 1O4 8h ieee? pirat 
1962 as 123 6,163 ere 
1963 162 162 8,092 5.0 
1964 161 161 Sse07 a 
2. United States 
1953 36 oD a, 756 De) 
295K 18 16 822 ah) 
Lo 5D 9 2 Add a. 
1956 19 19 927 yD) 
1957 Vet uk 536 5.0 
1958 16 16 776 vA® 
1059 a2 oy 1,744 aye, 
1960 62 62 3,080 5.0 
1961 1LO4 8h ps Pa he) yap 
1962 115 Nile Deo 5,0 
1963 162 162 8,092 ie 
1964 161 161 8,287 aa 
3. Africa, British East 
ee a2 - = — 
1954 38 ~ = =< 
1955 it = = ce 
1956 3h ~ - = 
1957 30 * 17 ye 
19568 at ~ = = 
1959 20 - - - 
1960-64, - = = = 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 879-93 
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Table 56 
Imports: Caffeine and saltsrOLl sp S.C. 8052/4) 
Tariff Items 208t and 711 
Duty as 
Deen Oe 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
iy $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000 ) (000) 
TL, erotal 
Herd 47 1:09 Zeon 106 Ieper S) L736 
1954 3 g Ze 8 als ALAS) 
ny yp. eat B35 aipaley i SBhS 64,455 Le 
1956 186 ALA Pape 398 60,997 Nias 5) 
1 By 169 365 25 364 Die ieee 
1958 137 L402 Pen Ss) sal 58,614 ee 
dbs ey) 24h 480 du 470 70,466 Ae! 
1960 150 Awe: leg sf Z10 Silhdepe ase) 
1961 PEN, 398 1.80 369 55, LO sO 
1962 208 3715 1350 256 Siseycv ul Ie) 
1963 ne 383 Lo 269 40,340 Bs (0) 
1964 aA 366 sie 24,7 Cy rales 15.0 
2. United Kingdom 
1959 al 51 Zolts Le] {iiss 1a) 
1954 a 4 Led 4 536 S48) 
thy ha - - - - ~ ~ 
1956 8 26 3 oie 10 eS Lew 
a. 2 5 Pa ee) ° 680 15.0 
1958 7 L/ PRN 6 8L0 pry ae) 
Lee 8 18 PP cs 8 151308 ILS A®) 
1960 3 i 2202 ~ - ~ 
1961 14 29 2.04 * 29 Avi ds: 
1962 56 119 Pe | - os ni 
1963 60 eT 2d ue? osk aS l 
1964 ‘on 126 a #6 1,080 Loe 
3. United States 
1953 2 3 Bike) 3 615 eel 
Any Bey % % Lege # 12 20.3 
Wee 63 175 2.80 ga 35,088 20.0 
1956 * * Bec * 16 20250 
tee heath * * ipa lst % 10 159 
156 * % Pa We * Sis 14.8 
1959 + # 2.06 * 43 1520 
1960 5) 5 ioe 5 125 Loe 
1961 * * bape Hd b %* Sis PROE ae 
1962 * ag Pie) ee aye 520 
1963 a 2 Deel 2 256 16.9 
1964 ee eb ee ih 184 19.5 


277 


Table 56 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
Bees OF. 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ae, $ $/1b. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
. German Fed. Rep. of 
1953 16 39 23h 39 7,593 Wy 
195k 2 4 aA OG) 4 repbal OTe, 
Lo5> 3 te 2.55 Th 1h oe9 20,0 
1956 93 199 eee 199 31,039 15.6 
oOy 8h 167 1.98 167 255208 A eas yr 
1058 78 aiere tba) 154 235070 Le 
1959 115 200 tel 200 29,947 15.0 
1960 82 130 eo 130 19 45S A748 
1961 91 142 1.56 142 Aye Es) 
1962 100 L55 1s 155 23 52a Le 
1963 vats ad dean ay] 22,003 1530 
1964 y 129 4, 129 195399 15.0 
5. Netherlands 
1953 ui 16 Peeu NG See, 200 
Oe - - - = - = 
1955 ES, 3h PUR BS | 3h 6,819 2050 
1956 6h, 139 Py As, i) 20,622 15.0 
oe 65 Sk Peete: Love 23 bs LS 30 
1958 76 ae Zee 175 26,274 LeU 
MES she) 8h 19 2.28 9h 20559 / brisie6} 
1960 ~ - ~ ~ - ~ 
1961 44 95 eel aD 1270 1D. 
1962 i 25 Pa 8)) 2 3,691 eu 
1963 67 108 Weal 108 Wifes es: ow 
1964 ate 105 - 105 15 fOr 15.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 879-72 
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Table 57 
Imports: Codeine and salts of, s.c. 805), 6%) 
Tariff Items 208t and 711 

Duty as 

De C.nOL 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
OZ. $ $/oz. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
La lover 

LOSS 70 374 ep ue 1,707 15.0 
1954 140 704 5.03 26 ie ees £520 
1 5D By pal ie Fe 57 8,496 Ane ele) 
1956 a3 AGS 4.91 17 2,589 Wee Pe 
be hey 105 516 4.92 6 955 Bie 6 
1958 Ta. 600 49k eh 1,605 b5.0 
1959 bigal 646 4.93 5 (ee: Leh 
1960 149 (55 begz Pa | 4 O44 NALS 
1961 Loe 809 5.16 vq a a * eee 
1962 Las 837 59 61 9,188 VAS: 
1963 166 902 py ier 35 Dye T45.0 


2. United Kingdom 


1933 yal aot 5 03 = 3 = 
1954 11g 589 4.96 i re 
Bes: 93 462 4.98 - = _ 
1956 83 400 4.8L ~ - - 
Lot 88 Ald 4.69 “ = e 
1958 iy 568 4.98 = 

L759 130 641 192 - J E 
1960 TiAl 689 4.89 - “ o 
1961 138 708 Detlic - - - 
1962 143 fof pee iak = * - 
1963 iS? 868 Do45 = 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 879-30 
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Table 58 
Tiporcss  Cocaines S.c. 30534) 
Tariff Items 208t and 711 

Duty as 

DeGaaon 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
OZ~ $ $/0Z-~ $ 
(000 ) (000 ) (000) 
1. Total 
iis feb Zz 23 lees 18 2,688 L520 
1954 2 28 de hiepele mal Bes 15.0 
1755 ah ae BLS Fh - ~ = 
1956 ak 15 ON - ~ oe 
dew uF 14 1h .39 - - - 
1958 1 16 eo) = bed 2 
59 ik 9 UA hey FN - - - 
1960 At 14 Lees = = os 
1961 aL les is ou - = a 
1962 alk i Iae5 - = ca 
1963 al 16 aeoo - ~ ~ 
2. United Kingdom 

1953 ae 5 10,09 - = 
1958 ds ae TiLso4 - ~ - 
ty) ak i LS eae = = = 
1956 a8 Ls LA OND ~ ~ ~ 
Lgo7 al 1A L139 ~ = = 
1958 sli 16 12 6D Soe = = 
1959 Ne 9 dT sas = _ = 
1960 it 14 1c 76 _ ~ a 
1961 ik iss) 12. OL a - ~ 
1962 ne 12 PaCS Re ~ aes a 
1963 zi 16 15357 - = on 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 879=30 
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Table 59 
Imports: Opium and derivatives, nN.O.Pey S.Ce 30566*) 
Tariff Items 208t, 221, 222 and 711 
Duty as 
Decee0u 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
OZe $ $/oz. $ $ 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
eerotva: 
es a 5 87 5, Pas 8.6 
1954, awn ome SB eieis 6 917 16st 
1952 Li 38 Syyiie 10 Isfoyivh 167 
1956 a. 50 lee. LO Aha s] 0s 18.6 
Tae / 10 sis 3.66 16 1,694 16.9 
1958 aia" 50 4.69 g/ Pip ste! loes 
1959 ie! ral 3.98 15 PIA) 1625 
1960 LO 38 Sey! 16 Palos L730 
1961 10 Lh Heo List Paes AW is 1623 
1962 9 Ah 4.94 18 Piss eM i5es 
1963 8 48 5.62 7 Paes) egy &: 
2. United Kingdom 
ley oe) 3 e, afar B 250 8.6 
1954 aki 17 Pedal 2s Yap Al Teste 
L935 10 30 Seats 2 182 102 
1956 10 re) Leary ile 149 13.6 
LoL 7 27 BEeo - 349 1332 
1958 8 Sy. L630 2 302 130 
1957 8 29 BAS) 3 Bid Bis! 
1960 e 2h 3439 Z Bat L3ek 
1961 4 28 3.86 al! 61 1Os2 
1962 yi 28 Le13 2 163 1Os2 
1963 6 Gas 4.78 ils 81 LORE 
3, United States 
1953 - - ~ - - - 
1954 * 2 pase 2 Piels eo 
255 iy iM bau 4 780 190 
1956 2 8 ele i 1451 Se) 
LoD ve S 5.68 é mio 20.0 
1958 A 4 orev be) 4 798 20.0 
1959 ae 4 620) rn 805 1958 
1960 iE 6 6,51 6 Veale 19.9 
1961 xt 5 (eae: 5 956 2050 
1962 * h 9.61 4 84.2 20.0 
1963 1 5 8.36 5 1,080 eee 


(a) Prior to 1958 includes s.c. 8057; beginning in 1964 included in 
s.c. 879-30 
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Table 60 

Imports: Quinine salts, s.c. 80 us) 
Tariff Item 206 

Duty as 

Dy Cron 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
OZe6 $ $/oz. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
1 Sfouad 
ier be: 4,3 16 Ae! = a i 
1954 76 25 “oo = = - 
ee 101 3h so “- = a 
1956 63 ZL MBS. ~ - - 
Ay bes 60 19 sou ~- ~ ~ 
1958 fh: 25 aol - ~ - 
ILE ley) aM 15 229 = = a 
1960 63 L/ BOM ~ = - 
1961 Dk My, nye! ~ - ~ 
1962 65 28 site * 4g 15.0 
1963 89 L0 Akh Zz 302 Ae) 
2 United Kingdom 
1953 - - - - - - 
195k 1 * 239 - - - 
1955 3 1 5 - ~ - 
1956 14 lh .30 ~ ~ ~ 
1957 - ~ - - - - 
1958 7 e eZ ~ = - 
Lhe S 1 #20 - - ~ 
1960 8 ” pas: ~ ~ ~ 
1961 o7 i2 3 ~ = = 
1962 Oe 14 she ~ ae - 
1963 6 3 el ~ o a 
3. United States 

1953 pee ihe if - = a 
Ou 50 V7 034 ~ ie x 
US ys 6} 25 ooh - = = 
1956 3h LL AGS ~ ~ = 
19511 43 1A 032 ~ ~ = 
1958 49 15 ASH om - a 
ike Io ey PME ti 29 ~ a = 
1966 Bo 9 cou, - ~ ~ 
1961 am 4 AON) - = = 
1962 el g 0 * 48 LE) 
1963 EY il yh) = = = 
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Table 60 
(Cont td) 
Duty as 
DeCe) Da 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
OZe $ $/oz. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
4. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
lee 5 oe 63k - o ~ 
L2o4 10 3 A518) - - - 
1955 5 S POPs - a es 
1956 5 Z 40 ~ = = 
to | 16 4 Bea = a = 
195s 19 7 oH = ~ - 
1959 16 5 <3 - - ~ 
1960 8 2 <20 - - es 
1961 - - = = ~ s 
1962 o 4 we - ~ ~ 
1963 48 Pal AL - - as 
5. Netherlands 
tI ee: 6 Z ori! - ~ - 
tien 16 ) pe ~ ~ ~- 
L730 10 3 afl - ~- - 
1956 10 4 Aa, ~ - - 
19517 ik is woe ~ ~ “ 
1955 4 i 228 - = a 
LoS LO 2 AL oa - = 
1960 Ly 4 ae - = _ 
1961 9 =, 220 - = = 
1962 ¥) 2 soe - = = 
1963 18 3) 26 Zz 502 L536 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 879-99 
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Table 61 


Imports: Theobromine, crude, and dimethyl sulphate, s.c. 8 1264) 


Tariff Items 208wl and 208w3 


Unit 
Year Total Imports Value 
dikey, $ $/1b. 
(000 ) (000) 
ie roval 
1953 60 97 1.60 
ie Gyn 69 102 1a, 
1955-62 ~ - - 
1963 2 # 17 
2. United Kingdom 
IS hse 3h 48 BS Fa 
195k 20 25 Loe 
1955-63 - - = 
2. United States 
41953 26 48 1783 
1954 48 77 De) 
1955-63 - - 
4. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
1953-62 es = a 
1963 2 * aly 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 879-99 
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Table 62 
Imports: Penicillin and products, s.c. 8083 (4) 
Tariff Items 208t, 220(1), 220(i1) and 711 
Duty as 
Dec wl 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Collected Value 
$ $ 
(000) (000) 
1. Total 
1953 IES 1,344 2105903 20.2 
19k URES 1126 225,855 ey 
ey: 695 695 13/5210 158 
1956 862 857 169,671 19.8 
19D y 833 831 164,888 Nis: 
1958 75k (pepe 146,726 es 
1959 1,070 106% 206 , 643 19.4 
1960 1,204 pyLg> PA eno ols: 1st 
1961 1,406 T5402 215,105 ny Ry 
1962 yu? LAY FANS) 219,828 19.8 
1963 1,682 deale ipa 297,300 18.9 
1964 ltr 13 02> 197,116 ee 
2. United Kingdom 
si. 32 72 44923 L5e6 
195k 30 S16) Wes Ue: 
1930 1“ a] 3,010 ss) 
1956 51 on: Lie fae Leu: 
Lg 25 AIS Pee) TESS 
1958 62 60 9,276 aes) 
199 87 | 86 BBS ey hd is: Mayes 
1960 a9 5k 8,285 ibe pyr. 
1961 104 104 15,916 eS 
1962 261 256 L2,2ou 1635 
1963 478 471 Th 5759 15.9 
1964 188 Tee 28,090 13 
3. United States 
1952 sas Rie, 3 266,060 ZOG, 
1954 thea hou, 1,106 Zeleehe 20.60 
195) 676 675 Us y hese.) La 
1956 787 783 156,427 20.0 
ii GV wou TO 5 o io 20.0 
1958 64,7 64,5 1253304 20.0 
i By, B73 871 aby AEE Pe. Oa 
1960 OLS POLL 203 , 663 19.6 
1961 seraw hy Lyle 228 ,860 20.0 
1962 ili a V5425 Aa ,ek? 2056 
1963 Vane 1,063 HAUS Se Coes 
1964 cB) 150 150,216 20.0 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as s.c. 872-23, "Penicillin for 
human use; also included in. sic. 8/8-ly, "Veterinary eantilomeviucs 
preparations" 
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Table 63 
Imports: Streptomycin and products, s.c. 808 (a) 
Tariff Items 208t, 220(i), 220(ii) and 711 ee 
Dac. Cu 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
kg. $, kg. $ $ 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
L. Total 
1953 aie 235 ° 285 one. 19 oh 
lie} ae 252 oe 2k Ah O07 By as) 
19> ats 19h we 193 B2.510 16.8 
1956 a 220 a. 219 37,693 eee 
Ie ne 135 vs 133 25309 1633 
1958 fo 174 te 173 34, (2c aNeess 
1959 > 299 a 298 57,679 19.3 
1960 sé 2h9 oe 243 45,064 18.6 
1961 oe Bay oe 341 56,782 Lo. 
1962 ss 122 ep 3°73 65,237 neo 
1963 os 52h Ar 36 56,820 16.4 
1964 ae 320 Paice h M| 207 Chil | one 
2. United Kingdom 
1953 ne eS ne 23 35015 oe 
LoL Ae oi oe ou, 25270 Us 
1S) ate 50 se 50 71,306 anys th 
1956 oe 18 ae 18 Ped aS: 1561 
1957 a 6 an 6 956 Diesie a 
1958 a5 315) oe Sy 5 be pec 
ooo A 35 a oD 5,00 1526 
1960 re 48 Je 45 6,994 Asya) 
1961 Re 78 “4 o5 5 DOH 1 
1962 ale fine we oul 4ySi2 LSS 
1963 oe 234 A 61 9,511 16.3 
1964 | 127 36.27 4 PRY 2b: Lig Ae 
3. United States 
L205 ate 262 as 262 SOL: 19.8 
by ips ae PAS ee 214 Siew aes L739 
1) ote hh oe ahs 24,820 Meg A 
1956 ap 201 as 201 34,848 1 Be i 
5 AP 128 ae ee 23H 1630 
1958 re 139 s 139 26 35h 19.0 
ae) os 260 oe 260 51,440 19.8 
1960 ts 180 ee yy 34, 326 19.4 
1961 = 276 ea oie 46,079 To. 
1962 a 299 os eo. Deseo dyes: 
1963 » 233 - 229 37,200 16.3 
1964 8 176 2058 75 26,584 reece 


(a) Beginning in 1964 renumbered as S.C. 872-51, "Streptomycin and 
dihydrostreptomycin for human use"; also included in s.c. 878-14, 
"Veterinary antibiotic preparations" 
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Table 64 
Imports: Paris green, dr So soL 064) 
Tariff Item 250 

Duty as 

Dace 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
LG $ $, 1b e $ 
(000) (000) (000 ) 
Loca 
Noy dee) 3 1 a5) it 87 (Re, 
1954 93 ny, onl ‘Lo 369 iPS 
Hy bo Be cms Ree ime 839 fi 
1956 6 2 se Z 139 fret. 
UL ey 58 a 226 6 455 ipo 
1958 e Mf AH! ak 8h Vas 
1.959 63 15 se ahs) pa fice. 
1960 6 Z foo Ps 148 a 
1961 32 9 329 7 692 lie 
1962 2 a 236 ah 60 (ie) 
1963 13 4 8) 3 261 fie 
2. United States 

1953 2 i Ashe, a 87 1%5 
1954 93 19 va 16 1,169 7.5 
1935 49 Lt be fal 839 (re) 
1956 6 Zz soe 2 RIGS, 130 
1957 58 is 226 6 Ho fart 
1958 . aL ood a8 8h /eo 
1959 63 15 gees 2 1,114 120 
1960 6 = “oo Z 148 dhe 
1961 pe 7 S29 9 692 cat 
1962 2 1 AG Ia ig 60 fice: 
1963 1 A PELE: 3 261 Cao 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in s.c,. 418-40 


Imports: 


Tariff Item 923 Duty as 
Dee Ou 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year — Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
it $ $/1b. $ 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
Peatotal 
Ney) 18,036 10,894 -60 - 
1954 2,900 480 Pe ~ - - 
1955 Coe 1,368 ee 4 1,06 10,0 
1956 TESOL BD ah = - “ 
Lop 829 209 By ds: - = = 
1958 1,226 Bae oT = s = 
1957 de 644 AGN6 ~ ee & 
1960 (ea, 395 42 = a Ls 
1961 asp ly ee 49 1 220 20.0 
1962 6;0L0 agi ef m6 i 226 20.0 
1963 1,901 D223 Ao 3 L408 15ut 
2. United States 
JESS 16,470 10,660 Pope) - - - 
Loe Suall 142 525 - - = 
15D 3,946 920 223 = be = 
1956 1,046 356 sok - - - 
eS S25 207 aD - = - 
L956 1 ei25 307 oe = - ~ 
957 1,665 568 ATS - = - 
1960 hel LOL 043 - - = 
1961 ey ef) 2,090 OO aL 220 20,0 
1962 5 he3 2,059 530 a 226 20.0 
1963 14,879 ieee: ee 3 4,08 NHS PAR 
3, italy 
1953 718 9 <3 - = = 
sES}eyh 1,489 208 awh - = 
ODD ZyOUT S51: 17 - oe LS 
1956-63 - - - ~ ~ = 
(a) Prior to 1956 included s.c. 8416 -- "Phthalic anhydride": 
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Table 65 


Adipic, abietic, maleic and succinic acids, hexamethylene 
diammonium adipate, hexamethylene diammonium sebecate, 
caprolactam, ethylene glycol, and hexamethylene di 


ere 
for the manufacture of synthetic resins, s.c. &4]0\2 


beginning in 1964 included in s.c. 399-10, 409-99 and 411-29 


95339—21 
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Table 66 


Imports: Materials, not mentioned elsewhere, for the manufacture of 
synthetic resin, cellulose nitrate and pyroxylin plastic, 


5; Comone AS 


Tariff Item 921 


Duty as 
D.Cemau 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Collected Value 
$ $ 
(000) (000) 
1. Total 
1993 3,22h - ~ - 
195k L, 029 = = ~ 
19> 6,145 - - - 
1956 8, Sy) =. a a 
Me) Peer, - ~ - 
1958 LOG2h3 - + - 
1959 13 406 2 = 
1960 18,098 - - - 
1961 18,680 - ~ - 
1962 plyee> 123 ibs (2) Gu 
1963 21,693 56 6,359 shi 


2. United Kingdom 


Lr 6, 9 = = - 
1954 29 ~ - 3. 
LS 23 = = = 
1956 Li = = = 
1957 18 - - £ 
1958 90 - - - 
ae 8h, - = = 
1960 88 ~ - - 
1961 70 - ~ ~ 
1962 130 - ~ ~ 


1963 304 1 22h E5s0 


Year 


a ee 
1954 
1 ee 
1956 
Lg5Y 
1958 
1958 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in 


95339—213 


Total Imports 
(000) 


ois 
3 5890 
> 3930 
8,248 
9 5325 
25932 
13,080 
Ty veers 
18,203 
20,571 
20,814 


pach 


Dutiable 
Value 


(000) 


3. United States 


Seo i bt tiaras 
“Oo ~I 


Table 66 


(Cont *d) 
Duty as 
Dec. on 
Duty Dutiable 
Collected Value 
5,368 BEE: 
5 60 Li 


various statistical classes 


ple 


Table 67 
Imports: e intermediates, n.o.p., s.c. 8 09 64) 
Tariff Items 203, 203a, 203e and 203f 
Duty as 
DeCeeOL 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Te $ $/1b. $$ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
ise TO vas. 
1962 1,919 1,035 aByh Zi 3300) Loe 
1963 2,684 2ts Ad 45 84359 18.6 
2. United Kingdom 
1962 225 LZ H018) at 256 20.0 
1963 242 108 es - - - 
3. United States 
1962 1,029 569 ~56 1A 2,600 oe 
1963 ye 721 aD 3h 6,453 Loe 
4. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
1962 606 308 Soil 3 626 19.7 


1963 750 323 43 = ie - 


(a) Prior to 1962 included in s.c. 8094, 8095 and 8104; beginning in 
1964 included in s.c. 426-99 and 429-82 
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Table 68 


Imports: Organic acids, their Soe ane halides, peroxides and 
a 


Dera USeiive so ees. CG. 409-99 


Tariff Items various 


Duty as 
Drone on 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
be $ $/1b. § § 
(000 ) (000) (000) | 
Leeelouar 
1964 fs, 132 eee mee Aes! BB2,008 165 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 64799 ai 126 150 23 (ee Lee 
3. United States 
1964 38,369 seples) oe dee Bio eele iL6a5 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in various statistical classes 


31h 


Table 69 
Imports: Nitrogen-function compounds n.¢é.s., sc. All— (a) 


Tariff Items 203, 208h, 208t, 208y, 216, 711, 791 and 921 


Duty as 
Oa ie 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ive? Le 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
eye wwe 
1964 LS ee 9,848 oe 6,004 909, 360 bes pes 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 ete 25.08 C7 610 O) leet bie: §, 
3. United States 
1964 14,156 6,533 eA6 4576 691,779 Leu 


(a) Vana to 1964 included in s.c. 8022, 8069, 8073, 8264, 8415 and 


Table 70 


Imports: Organo—inorganic and heterocyclic fears (including 
a, 


inorganic esters) n.e.s., Sc. 412-99 
Tariff Items 208t, 208w3, 21l6e, 263, 263e, 269(ii), 711 and 921 


Duty as 
Dec ence 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ib. $/1b. $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
Le toced: 
Ton 9,660" 64 8,741 CBs AE BY: sEibeg 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 601 843 Leo 28 he, 153 A aee ®. 
3. United States 
1964 18,075 9,874 5 (perse 689,888 9.8 
4. Switzerland 
1964 28 CoG Slave 1,063 159, 641 HS Ls, 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c.7185, 8022, 8412, 8415 and 8422 
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Table 71 


imporves . OUreanic..chemicals n,e.s.. s.c, L13- (a) 
Tariff Items 208t, 219a(2), 220e, 239, 269(i), 269(ii), 269b and 711 


Duty as 
pee of 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
LD. $/1b. 
(000 ) (000) (000) 
ee eLOt als 
1964 ueley gee kee ee 333 42,186 Leer 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 617 ZO BPs) * Sy Lis9 
3. United States 
1964 3,999 12 028 232 42,149 L236 
be ltaly 
1964 D5 OL6 ZLO 06 _ - _ 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 15S 3 (too. OOl4, Caeow ool 
and: 84.15 
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Table -72 


Imports: Antibiotic and vitamin feed supplements, s.c. e7ea9 4) 


Tarite .lvems 20st; 2192, «220a.( ie and=7 LL 


Year 


1964 


1964 


1964, 


1964 


Dutiable Duty 
Total Imports Value Collected 
(000) (000) 
ee Oilpeae 
Ly ee Hn, PA oe 


22 United Kingdom 
a iL 103 


3, United States 
i236 854 158,784 


4. Switzerland 
Sisv/ a 62, LOL 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8086, 8415 and 8432 


Imports: Barbiturates and amphetamines, s.c. 879-60(a) 


Tariff Items 208t, 220(i) and 711 


Year 


1964 


1964 


1964 


(a) Prior 


Dutiable Duty 
Total Imports Value Collected 
(000) (000) 
eel Oba l: 
Ne NS: BZD Do so0D 


2. United Kingdom 


115 - yas: 
3, United States 
240 240 41,237 


to 1964 included in s.c. 8074, 8366 and 8415 


Duty as 
pecs on 
Dutiable 
Value 


ee 


Lie, 


1g76 


20.0 


Table 73 


Duty as 
(erates «ote 

Dutiable 
Value 


ate ah 


nl Sry 


Tyee 


BLY 


Imports: Narcotics, s.c. 879- ofa) 
tava pens ye OGuss eee 222) and, 711 


Year Total Imports 

(000) (000) 
1964 245 te? 
1964 202 936 
1964 24 89 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8053, 8054, 8056 and 8415 


95339—22 


Uni Dutiable 
Value Value 
$/oz. 
(000) 
qos alter aa: 
Weow 186 


2. United Kingdom 


4.64 


ass 


Ay 


3. United States 


be!) 


89 


Duty 


Collected 


30, 208 


24 


15,845 


Table 74 


Duty as 
DvOn. OL 
Dutiable 


Value 


Lo 


asst 


pales 


Table 75 
Imports: Sulfonamides and their salts.s.0. 879-504) 
Tariff Items 208t, 220(i), ex 220(i1), 220(ii), 711 and 857 
Duty as 
eee MS} | 
Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Collected Value 
(000) (000) 
jotta 
1964 1,234 9h7 151,393 16.0 
2. United Kingdom 
1964 elk 19 2,806 L5G0 
3. United States 
1964 hh2 395 65,351 16.6 
4, Switzerland 
1964 316 316 49,557 1S 


(a) Prior to 1964 included in s.c. 8085 and 8415 


oA9 


Table 76 
DMpeLeo.e Rc lUsseOUler. 11.0.0. Sets go22(4) 
Parity items 216,"ex. 216,°209(1), 269011), 711 and 851 

Duty as 

Date Oa) 

Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
Tbs $ $/1b. $ 
(000) (000 ) (000) 
be LOLeaG 

1953 250k 87h 034 626% Df 5139 15 2D 
195i 35059 dy, O19 “co pe LA 5417 Lae 
175) Dy (oy 1,430 As) 1,027 156,925 Loe 
1956 9,566 he oe Bae O/ 215,646 1 eo 
1957 Se (Ou 25167 eee 1,388 2125018 BS 
1958 LO, 9S. 2,230 APAS Li ul9 200,184 Ast 
1959 11,907 = 2,531 1 1,268 177,202 14.0 
1960 tle) beet BS Aye we I gen hae OS) 170,804 Li) 
1961 135023 2,742 21: 1,095 ere Peach & 13.8 
1962 iiepier Vi 3009 see FST) Cle oa daecy 
1963 15,624 3,252 Bal ys Oh 209,369 14.6 


2. United Kingdom 


1959 Bie 110 ALS) Z 344 L520 
Deo) F 407 128 Sok Yi) T5366 Loe 
1955 736 183 tao 9 L370 LOO 
1956 120k SM po 48 lyue 1550 
1957 1,016 256 225 26 3,891 15.0 
1958 1,063 25h yon 60 8,003 13.3 
1959 1,347 326 ph 27 3,736 13.6 
1960 84,7 24,0 228 47 See. le 
1961 1,280 327 £26 8h, 10,116 1230 
1962 899 218 £28 61 10,707 aN ee 
1963 31 155 ~50 9 1,393 15.2 


95339—223 
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Table 76 
(Cont'd) 
Duty as 
eee ope 
Unit Dutiable Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
ibe $ $/lb. $ $ 
(000) (000) (000) 
3. United States 
1953 1,880 668 236 575 89,228 15.5 
195k arg 2s Wa ces 665 101,172 15.2 
1955 1 54.06 1,088 225 956 146,270 IS) 
1956 65705 Lega sall «ae 1,260 199,136 1548 
1957 VASE 1,670 c20 TLS eS} 202 yao His 
1958 Vgleo Ay se, pel Lg 168,095 L536 
Lee lseea few) eae. 926 139,298 15.0 
1960 653. Ley ly pr 23 899 128,164 1133 
1961 "3018 1,699 Pd (us 111,896 1530 
1962 7,561 1,804 {2h 1,042 158,003 1532 
1963 8,309 1,986 pats ya 156,234 is}. f/ 
4. Germany, Fed. Rep. of 
1953 213 57 27 31 4, 669 15.0 
iW jeyh Ld'7 iS pe 029 66 Dope L550 
ity By) 57h, 113 220) 48 Helen 15-0 
1956 Lae 25, 20 L0 5,962 le 
LOD Y. Lek 196 $6 ah Teeo 16.3 
1958 ou 28h po 68 10; (29 1529 
1959 2,030 415 .20 rey) 20,511 1504 
1960 3 0n7 585 SEO 136 20, 693 Sy 6: 
1961 2,003 B53 18 59 8,860 5a 
1962 2,569 LS ay 45 6,849 15.4 
1963 MgelNe 395 18 67 10,166 L5¢2 


(a) Beginning in 1956 includes s.c. 8013; beginning in 1964 included 
in various statistical classes 


Imports: Other chemicals and allied products, n.o.p., s.c. 8415 
Tariff Items: 


Year 


1932 
1954 
E> 
1956 
L957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


1953 
1954 
16 By, 
1956 
L251 
1958 
‘eye 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


723 
1994 
D> 
1956 
Ne eM 
1958 
Mee, 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1253 


various 


Total Imports 
$ 


(000 ) 


37,909 
40,742 
50,986 
58,146 
64,766 
65,293 
80,376 
78,401 
86,180 
87,910 
9h. 945 


Caste 
3 5013 
4736 
4,797 
Ay 7h5 
5,166 
5 y460 
99990 
7,581 
95940 
95290 


33,870 
36,412 
4h 215 
51,002 
Di yelt 
56,783 
#15039 
67,482 
72,195 
71,496 
77,086 


Byes 


Dutiable 


Value 


(000) 


- lotalL 


30,315 
Bee 
365592 
39,527 
43342 
48,871 
59,047 
BYES) 
62,588 
64.5720 
67,223 


2. United Kingdom 


980 

661 
1,226 
1,167 
1,397 
ey 
1,256 
ieee 
L519 
2,066 
1,570 


3. United States 


25,051 
31,096 
33,620 
36 h2h 
395053 
yl, 616 
Da oer 
51,851 
Bey SIO 
56,711 
58,431 


Duty 


Collected 


$ 


5 9389, 565 
Lyall maleys 
6,182,693 
6,628,555 
13213 , O31 
7,958,062 
9,685,802 
9,378,701 


10,079,151 
tO cou, 9o2 
Oe geo 5025 


105,758 
SEP alot 
18), 263 
175,022 
20953 (6 
Ne ATE 
188,808 
LO rey ald 
226,098 
32h, 518 
230,620 


551555929 
5 423 OK 
5,719,545 
6,138,859 
6,587, 643 
7,278,319 
8,931,578 
8,435,308 
8,884,338 
8,901, 52h, 
9,105, 263 


Table 77 


(a) 


Duty as 
DeCe Of 
Dutiable 


Value 


17.6 


kK 
Oa 
mao SO OOO Oro Oe 


(a) Beginning in 1958 includes former classes 8273, 8295, and 8409; 
beginning in 1964 included in various statistical classes 


g22 


Table 78 

Imports: Products of petroleum, n.O.P.» SeCo 795‘) 
Tariff Items 269(i), 269(ii), 269b, 269c, 272c and 851 

Duty as 

Dec, OL 

Unit Dutiable: Duty Dutiable 
Year Total Imports Value Value Collected Value 
gal, $ $/gal. $ : 
(000) (000) (000) 
ee robe. 
1958 1h oye, 135633 625 1,785 68,480 3.8 
Lu Iga 3,526 «od 1533 58,596 pe! 
1905 14,297 hao fae ~26 1,497 255010 de A 
1956 be ie 4,785 ye! 1,844 30,374 56 
ie heal) Teyioo pepe clits. ~28 TS rh 295290 ay 
1958: 22 gle “SS toea70 £19 1,614 59,385 BSkal7 
1959 25,063 1,605 pales: 24901 113,484 pis 
1960 32,549 p02 17 Siley, 169,071 eo 
1961 ie py ES 6,503 «LG 4,106 161,697 ee 
1962 Ou, (oe 6,186 18 3,580 126,609 33> 
1963 ey a a Bs (ayaa at 18 3,465 127,366 eh 
2. United Kingdom 
1953 a5 10 40 10 83 0.8 
1954 * 2 ‘aa * ny 0.4 
Loo * 2 Vege % al 0.4 
1956 # * 1,30 - o- - 
1957 1S ey Ty20 1 4 Cor 
1958 al * Py ie * ih Cee 
1959 6 S) mS) 3 22 Oa 
1960 % au 2.84 * a = 
1961 8 h 520 4 Pay | Oo 
1962 9 6 aie fb 6 60 10,0 
1963 1 2 wie: 2 is LT 
3, United States 

1953 LOG B Pa at 15h26 55,288 Bia? 
1954 Lij232 352k aL he. 58,595 Seely 
1955 13,462 3,484 MOO Lacie Apes 2 | eS 
1956 16,233 4341 a7 1,400 25,17 Peet s 
1957 18,361 1953 7 1,423 2h 3h a7 
1958 2,111 Seer 270 619 1,614 5959), Se03.7 
1959 25,056 “Y= 4,602 .18 2,90 113 ,463 3.9 
1960 32,349 5,501 say 3,739 169,071 hed 
1961 35 es 6,464 yl 4,067 158,904 Beg 
1962 ah ed. 6,076 Pali, Discs 126,549 De? 
1963 33 5340 Seen balk’, 3,368 122,89h 3.6 


(a) Beginning in 1964 included in various statistical classes 


Jeo 


Table 1 
Exports: Vinegar, s.c. 7702) 
J Waa 
ear Quantity Value Value 
gal. $ $/gal. 
tee Jey) NEE LOK: 20,893 49 
195k 4,975 2p, L05 0 
1955 56,414 28,566 ‘52 
1956 36,621 20,578 56 
IGS 7 825329 ZOO oly 
1958 13,007 22,535 52 
I 59 HO S979 24,3 (hl oes 
1960 49,917 Pg oe Ae) 
1961 36,870 25 j518 69 
1962 a ee: 29 ,068 55 
1963" Too / 39,816 ey 
1964 pier ales i gw PALS a i 
1965 70,406 65,796 93 


(a) Beginning in 1961 renumbered as s.c. 110-79; beginning in 1964 
renumbered as s.c. 117-49 


Table 2 


Exports: Nancie te preparations, pharmaceutical grade, s.c. 
a 


aye 
Year Value 
1961 Leis ae, 
1962 Lo oe 
1963 1,309,364 
1964 1,882,620 
1965 1,088 3038 


(a) Not available prior to 1961 


32h 


Table 3 
Exporise allarcotics, ‘suc, 87023962 
Year Value 
1961 Lee 
1962 115620 
1963 - 
1964 110 
1965 - 
(a) Not available prior to 1961 
Table 4 
Exports: Penicillin and products, s.c. 81032) 
Unit 
Year Quantity Value Value 
bill units Z/pilieunit 
LOSS we 1027 20h ie 
195k 8,301 (ee es 92.h6 
15D eres: 428,905 Lia 
1956 Pees) roi ts S73 
1S / 3.368 Le 7 Oh 6.81 
1958 152 (eee: nigga wee 
1959 Sine . Le Ah. 25 
1960 513 16,242 31.66 
1961 15205 eA) PAS 101.64 
1962 125); 162 O14. 129.20 
1963 2690 2565595 88,70 
1964 oe 2A Oe. aA 
1965 7000 


(a) Beginning in 1961 renumbered as s.c. 870-23, "Penicillin for 


human use" 
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Table 5 
Exports: Streptomycin and products, s,c, 3105(@) 
: ; Urey 
ear uantity Value Value 
kgm. $ $/kem. 
158 ie 806,977 we 
Bi ey. [i 25) 562,586 12 4te 
oe Ls Bo 2% 5) (hae 
1956 Bro 23 PAG Y gral 5S she 
Bebe) Dyeaey tis LLOe 2 HO eS 
1958 1,446 92,610 64.05 
Ube] - = = 
1960 Hs 108 108,00 
1961 9 ABYSS) 157 ha 
1962 20h, 20,307 viele h 
1963 536 10,926 121.80 
1964 ie ele: fed cle) 10502 
1965 - eS == 


(a) Beginning in 1961 renumbered as s.c. 870-25, "Streptomycin and 
dihydrostreptomycin for human use" 


Table 6 


Heporus: Antibiotics: mo, yee 310862) 


Year Value 

1954 Dolsoe! 
ae 331,272 
1956 307,822 
15% 326,123 
1958 LOB eO> 
1959 189 ,755 
1960 2110, C28 
1961 984,462 
1962 1,020,323 
1963 Oe) old 
196k 843,95) 
1965 Teese 


(a) Not available prior to 1954. Beginning in 1961 renumbered as 
s.c. 870-29, "Antibiotics for human use, n.e.s.", also included 
in s.c. 870-19 and 870-89 
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Table 7 


Exports: Organic acids, anhydrides, Ligaen: peroxides, peracids 


and derivatives, s.c. 414-49\4 


Unit 
Year Quantity Value Value 
cwt. $ $/ewt. 
1961 798,714 Ses rey, 12.04 
1962 5 5Gon Ek 65339546 Lie 
1963 LOW, 536 Br eon 10. /9 
1964 606, 800 6,703,299 J. 05 
1965 OCU OH 12 LaOo5 12.08 
(a) Not available prior to 1961 
Table 8 


Exports: Nitrogen-function compounds n.e.S., S.C. 41-5962) 


Unit 

Year Quantity Value Value 

cwt. $ $/ewt. 

1961 896,411 9.506,05 7, 10,62 

1962 1 OWL, 2ho Luo aL 102 

1963 1 Oly 643 10,884,698 HOS (3 

1964 930,878 9,856,085 TO oo 

1965 BPS as al A LOSS59', 985 10,2 
(a) Not available prior to 1961 

Table 9 


Exports: Organo-inorganic compounds and aun cae compounds, 


including inorganic esters, S.c. Lih-796a 


Una 

Year Quantity Value Value 

cwt. $ $/ewt. 
1961 6, Ou: Ahh, 230 13090 
1962 8,669 (o0,e te 86.63 
1963 NBs Pas Jo 49) 856,688 Soave 
1964 8,491 603 ,55¢ 71,08 
1965 AO w/e 683,996 65.51 


(a) Not available prior to 1961 


oat 


Table 10 
Exports: Organic chemicals n.e.s., s.c. 414-9962) 

Ni gala 
Year Quantity Value Value 

cwt. § $/owt. 

1961 ZO,e(e 250,998 8.88 
1962 69,312 620,688 8.95 
1963 83,085 Bi) Ti tele! (pots: 
1964 59, 868 Hie 279 8.22 
1965 4A, 843 B32 fa0e (pep sell 
(a) Not available prior to 1961 

Table 11 


Exports: Drugs and chemicals, n.o.p., s.c. 81,902) 


Year Value 

1953 61,705,803 
1954 70,109, 680 
ee) (pe ptey ee hS. 
1956 82,609,866 
1957/7 90,880, 581 
1958 ie, ae 
1959 vapeisory Al8) 
1960 47,618,103 


(a) Prior to 1959 includes s.c. 84753; prior to 1960 includes s,c, 871 
and 8481; beginning in 1961 included in various statistical 
classes 


R-10 


R-11 


ips 10 


2013 


Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


200t — Orugs.en.O-p., of a kind not 


pay 


APPENDIX IT 


Principal Relevant Recommended Items 


produced in Canada 


208u - Sulpho-thio-phosphoric 


(dithio-phosphoric) compounds for 
use in the process of concentrating 


ores, metals or minerals 


213 - Vinegar 


Hexamethylenetetramine or metaldehyde 
pul woe8in Tablets, sticks or similar 


forms* tor use as fuels: 


(1) Hexamethylenetetramine 
(2) Metaldehyde 


Industrial mixtures, including reaction 
blends, of fatty acids not containing 
90 per cent or more by weight. of any 
one “seid; acid oils from refining, 
.O.pas industrial mixtures, includ- 
ing reaction blends, of fatty alcohols 
not containing 90 per cent or more by 


weight of any one alcohol: 


(le Aeldwoiis 


(2) Fatty acids except tall oil fatty 


acids 


(3) Fatty alcohols 
(4) Tall,-oil fatty acids 


Ketones, ketone-alcohols, ketone- 


phenols, ketone-aldehydes, quinones, 
quinone-alcohols, quinone-phenols, 
quinone-aldehydes and other single 
or complex oxygen-function ketones 
and quinones, and their halogenated, 
sulphonated, nitrated or nitrosated 


derivatives: 


Other than the following 

Acetone 

Camphor, natural or synthetic 

Diacetone alcohol 

3,6a-Dihy droxypregnan-20-one 

Essential oils, natural or 
synthetic, of this item 

Ethylmethyl ketone 

12a-Hydroxypregnan-3, 20-dione 


Free 


LG 


10 
Free 


Free 


10 
Free 
Free 


Free 
10 
Free 
LQ 
10 


Free 
Aan 
10 


9 


Free 


iD 


1D 


A 


10 


aks. 


Free 


Free 


10 


a) 


a) 
- 


=> 


25 
Free 
Free 


ae PN 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


(9) Isophorone 


(Cont'd) (10) Menadione sodium bisulphite 


29.14 


(11) Mesityl oxide 

(12) Methylisobutyl ketone 
(13) 5B-Pregnan-3a-01-20-one 
(14) 11-Pregnen-3, 20-dione 


Monoacids and their anhydrides, acid 


halides, acid peroxides and peracids, 
and their halogenated, sulphonated, 
nitrated or nitrosated derivatives: 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Acetic acid including aqueous 
solutions of any strength but 
not including vinegar 

(3) Acetic anhydride 

(4) 12a-Acetoxypregnan-3, 20-dione 

(5) Acrylic acid 

(6) Aluminum distearate 

(7) Aluminum monostearate 

(8) Aluminum octoate (aluminum-2- 
ethylhexanoate ) 

) Aluminum tristearate 

) Ammonium acetate 

) Ammonium palmitate 

) Barium stearate 

) Benzoic acid 

) Benzoyl peroxide 

) n-Butyl acetate 

) Butyl oleates 

) tert-Butyl perbenzoate 

) Butyl stearates 

) Calcium linoleate 

) Calcium propionate 

) Calcium stearate 

2) Deleted 

3) Cobalt linoleate 


5) 3a, 12a-Diacetoxypregnan-20-one 
6) Diglycol laurate (diethylene 
glycol monolaurate) 
(27) Diglycol oleate (diethylene 
glycol mono-oleate) 
(28) Diglycol stearate (diethylene 
glycol monostearate) 
(29) Di-iodo stearic acid 
(30) Essential oils, natural and 
synthetic, of this item 
31) Ethyl acetate 
32) Ethyl acrylate 
3) Formic acid 
4) Glycerol mono-oleate 
5) Glycerol monostearate 
6) Glycerol triacetate 


MMM NM ND 


( 
( 
(3 
(3 
(3 
(3 


4) Copper acetate, basic (verdigris) 


Free 


Free 


Free 


i isp) 
Free 
Lay 
15 
iL? 


12 
th, 


2) 


Free 


an 


ao 


2) 


vate 
a2 


10 


1 


2 


Jou 


Goods Subject co Duty and Free Goods 


29°14 
(Cont'd) 


20715 


) Isopropyl acetate 

) Isopropyl oleate 

) Lauroyl peroxide 

) Lead acetate, neutral 

) Lead formate 

) Lead linoleate 

) Lead stearate 

) Lead stearate, dibasic 

) Lithium stearate 

) Magnesium stearate 

) Manganese linoleate 

) Methacrylic acid 

) Methyl acrylate 

) Methylamyl acetate 

) Oleic acid 

) Potassium acetate 

) Potassium palmitate 

) n-Propylacetate 

) n-Propyloleate 

) Pyroligneous acid, crude 

) Sodium acetate 

) Sodium benzoate 

) Sodium palmitate 

) Sodium propionate 

) Sodium stearate 

) Stannous octoate (stannous-2- 
ethylhexanoate) 

(63) Vinyl acetate 

(64) Zine laurate 

(65) Zine stearate 


Polyacids and their anhydrides, acid 
halides, acid peroxides and peracids, 
and their halogenated, sulphonated, 
nitrated or nitrosated derivatives: 


Other than the following 

Adipie acid 

Butyl-2-ethylhexyl phthalate 
(Butyl octyl phthalate) 

Butylisodecyl phthalate 

Butyliso-octyl phthalate 

Dibutyl fumarates 

Dibutyl maleates 

Dibutyl phthalates 

Dibutyl sebacates 

Dicapryl phthalate (di-(2-octyl) 
phthalate) 

) Diecyclohexyl phthalate 

) Didecyl phthalate 

) Di-2-ethylbutyl phthalate 

) 

) 


—~ —~ ~~ 
S—r er 


hk SN NN NN NN 
@ © Co] OV = CONS 
a ae et et eet NF 


Di(2-ethylhexyl)adipate 
Di(2-ethylhexyl )azelate 
(dioctyl azelate) 
) Di(2-ethylhexyl )phthalate 


Free 


Free 


Free 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 


ape 


Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods BoP aeM sree Gon 
29.15 (17) Di(2-ethylhexyl)sebacate 10 ws 25 
(Cont'd) (18) Di-isodecyl adipate 10 15 25 
(19) Di-isodecyl phthalate 10 15 25 
(20) Di-iso-octyl adipate 10 15 25 
(21) Di-iso-octyl azelate 10 15 25 
(22) Di-iso-octyl phthalate 10 15 25 
(23) Di(2-methoxyethyl)phthalate 10 15 25 
(24) Dimethylcyclohexyl phthalate 10 15 25 
(25) Dimethyl terephthalate Free Free 10 
(26) Ditridecyl phthalate 10 5 25 
(27) 2-Ethylhexyl-n-decyl phthalate 10 15 25 
(28) Ferrous fumarate 10 a5 25 
(29) Fumaric acid LO 15 25 
(30) Lead phthalate, dibasic ras wh a 20 
(31) Maleic acid 10 15 25 
(32) Maleic anhydride : LO US 25 
(33) n-Octyl n-decyl adipate 10 15 BS 
(34) n-Octyl n-decyl phthalate 10 5 25 
(35) Oxalic acid 10 WS 25 
(36) Phthalic acid 10 i; 25 
(37) Phthalic anhydride 10 NS 25 


29.16 Alcohol-acids, aldehyde-acids, ketone- 
acids, phenol-acids and other single 
or complex oxygen-function acids, and 
their anhydrides, acid halides, acid 
peroxides and peracids, and their 
halogenated, sulphonated, nitrated or 
nitrosated derivatives: 


(1) Other than the following Free 15 25 
(2) Antimony lactate Free Free Free 
(3) Antimony potassium tartrate Free Free Free 
(4) Bismuth gallate 10 a5 25 
(5) Bismuth gallate, basic 10 15 25 
(6) Bismuth salicylate 10 15 25 
(7) Bismuth salicylate, basic 10 15 25 
(8) Choliec acid 10 15 25 
(9) Citric acid 10 ibs 25 
(10) Dehydrocholiec acid 10 15 a5 
(11) Desoxycholic acid 10 15 25 
(12) Diacetoneketogulonic acid Free Free 25 
(13) 2,4-Dichlorophenoxyacetic acid 10 iG 25 
(14) Dioetyl diglycollate 10 i> 25 
(15) Essential oils, natural and 
synthetic, of this Item Free Ts 1% 
'(16) Gallic acid Free Free Free 
(17) 3b-Hydroxy-5-cholenic acid ake) A eS 
(18) 12-Hydroxystearic acid 10 nS 25) 
(19) Hyocholie acid 10 15 25 
(20) Hyodesoxycholic acid 10 45 25 
(21) 2-Methyl-h-chlorophenoxyacetic acid 10 15 aby 
(22) Monocalcium citrate Free Free 415 
(23) Potassium bitartrate Free 10 25 
(2h) Potassium citrate (tripotassium 


citrate) 10 15 25 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


29.16 
(Cont'd) 


Potassium tartrate, neutral 
Propyl gallate 

Sodium citrate (trisodium citrate) 
Sodium dehydrocholate 

Tarcaraic acid 
2,4,5-Trichlorophenoxyacetic acid 


Le RM 6 Dbulpnuriceesters and heir ‘selits< “and 
their halogenated, sulphonated, 
nitrated or nitrosated derivatives: 


Ute) 


Other than the following 

Cetyl sulphate and the ammonium, 
lithium, potassium and sodium 
salts of cetyl hydrogen sulphate 

Decyl sulphate and the ammonium, 
lithium, potassium and sodium 
salts of decyl hydrogen sulphate 

Dimethyl sulphate 

Hexyl sulphate and the ammonium, 
lithium, potassium and sodium 
salts of hexyl hydrogen sulphate 


Isodecyl sulphate and the ammonium, 


lithium, potassium and sodium 


salts of isodecyl hydrogen sulphate 
Iso-octyl sulphate and the ammonium, 


lithium, potassium and sodium 
salts of iso-octyl hydrogen 
sulphate 

Lauryl sulphate and the ammonium, 
lithium, potassium and sodium 


salts of lauryl hydrogen sulphate 


Nonyl sulphate and the ammonium, 
lithium, potassium and sodium 
salts of nonyl hydrogen sulphate 

Octyl sulphate and the ammoniun, 
lithium, potassium and sodium 
salts of octyl hydrogen sulphate 

Oleyl sulphate and the ammonium, 
lithium, potassium and sodium 
salts of oleyl hydrogen sulphate 

Stearyl sulphate and the ammonium, 
lithium, potassium and sodium 


salts of stearyl hydrogen sulphate 
(13) Tridecyl sulphate and the ammonium, 


lithium, potassium and sodium 


salts of tridecyl hydrogen sulphate 


29.18 Nitrous and nitric esters, and their 


halogenated, sulphonated, nitrated or 


nitrosated derivatives: 


(1) 
(2) 


Other than the following 
Essential oils, natural and 
synthetic, of this item 


Nice 


Free 


10 


10 
Free 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


+6 


10 


15 


id 


15 


Free 


ie. 


iE) 


i) 


1 


ie, 


ils, 


aly) 


1D 


1 


2o 


22 


ae 


25 
Free 


20 


2 


2) 


2) 


2 


20 


an 


2) 


mo 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods BePmeMsresns Get. 

2O.16 a3) “thy nitrite per gallon £2200 ($3100 8252500 
(Court "d) and 30 30 30 
(4) Mannitol hexanitrate 10 sie 25 
(5) Nitroglycerol (glyceryl trinitrate) 10 aly 25 
(6) Nitroglycol 10 5 ely 
(7) Pentaerythritol tetranitrate 10 zs B5 


29.19 Phosphoric esters and their salts, 
including lactophosphates, and their 
halogenated, sulphonated, nitrated 
or nitrosated derivatives: 


(1) Other than the following Free WS 25 
(2) Amyl acid phosphates 10 1a 25 
(3) n-Butyl acid phosphates 10 15 as 
(4) Dodeecyl acid phosphates 10 15 25 
(5) Ethyl acid phosphates 10 15 25 
(6) Heptadecyl acid phosphates 10 15 25 
(7) Hexadecyl acid phosphates 10 D5 25 
(8) Isobutyl acid phosphates 10 15 25 
(9) Nonyl acid phosphates 10 15 25 
(10) Octyl acid phosphates 10 1 25 
(11) Propyl acid phosphates 10 15 25 


29.20 Carbonic esters and their salts, and 
their halogenated, sulphonated, 
nitrated or nitrosated derivatives Free ims, dy) 


29.21 Other esters of mineral acids (exclud- 
ing halides) and their salts, and 
their halogenated, sulphonated, 
nitrated or nitrosated derivatives Free Spe 25 


29.22 Amine-function compounds: 


(1) Other than the following Free is 25 
(2) Aniline 10 cS eo 
(3) N-sec-buty1-N'-phenyl-p-phenylene- 

diamine 10 hs eo 
(4) N,N'-di-sec-butyl-p-pheny1lene- 

diamine 10 LS as 
(5) 2,4-Dichlorophenoxyacetic acid 

amine salts 10 15 25 
(6) N,N'-di-isopropyl-p-phenylene- 

diamine 10 15 25 
(7) N-(1,3-dimethyl buty1)-N'-phenyl- 

p-phenylenediamine 10 ide: oo 
(8) Diphenylamine 10 15 25 
(9) N,N'-diphenyl-p-phenylenediamine 10 5 25 
(10) Hexamethylene diamine 10 15 ale 
(11) Hexamethylene diammonium adipate 10 15 Os 
(12) N-Isopropy1-N'-pheny1-p-phenylene- 

diamine 10 15 edo 


(13) 2-Methy1-4-chlorophenoxyacetic 
acid amine salts 10 ths oo 


29522 
(Cont'd) 


20523 


29.2h 


LS ls 


(14 
(25 
(16 
LT 


oe 


Goods wip eck to Duty and Free Goods 


) Methyltrinitrophenylnitramine 

) N-Nitrosodiphenylamine 

) Phenyl-b-naphthylamine 

) 2,4,5-Trichlorophenoxyacetic acid 
amine salts 


Single or complex oxygen-function 
amino-compounds : 


(1) Other than the following 

(2) Aluminum glycinate, basic 
(dihydroxyaluminum aminoacetate) 

(3) Diethylenetriamine-N,N,N' ,N",N"- 
pentacetic acid: the di-basic 
and tri-basic calcium, iron and 
potassium salts of 

(4) Ethanolamines 

(5) Ethylenediaminetetra-acetic acid, 
its sodium salts and its di-basic 
and tri-basic calcium, iron and 
potassium salts 

(6) Glutamic acid 

(7) Hydroxyethylethylenediaminetriacetic 
acid: the di-basic and tri-basic 
calcium, iron and potassium salts 
of; 

(8) Deleted 

(9) Monosodium glutamate 


(10) Pentasodium diethylenetriamine- 


N,N,N' ,N" ,N"-pentacetate 


(11) Sodium-N ,N-di(2-hydroxyethyl) 


glycine 


(12) Deleted 
(13) Trisodium hydroxyethylethylene- 


diamine tri-acetate 


Quaternary ammonium salts and hydrox- 
ides; lecithins and other phospho- 
aminolipins: 


(1) Other than the following 

(2) Alkylbenzyltrialkylammonium 
chlorides 

(3) Benzyltrialkylammonium chlorides 


Amide-function compounds: 


) Other than the following 

) Acetaminophen (p-acetamidophenol) 

) N,N-Diethyl-m-toluamide 

) Lauric diethanolamide 

) Laurie isopropanolamide (lauryl 
isopropanolamide) 

) Lauric monoethanolamide 

) Meprobamate (2-methyl-2-n-propyl- 
1,3-propanediol dicarbamate) 


Free 


10 


LO 
10 


a0) 
10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


LO 


Free 


10 
10 


Free 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 


10 


i 


19 


1D 
1 


aD 


ie 


any 


1) 


19 


25 


ae) 


2) 
25 


2 
aD 


aD 
25 
20 


ae 


ee 


2) 


a> 
eo 


2) 
2) 
2D 
eo 


ao 
as 


2? 


eras. 


29.26 


Potro 


27.20 


Covad 


A hope 


Crh rep 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


(8) Methocarbamol (3(-ortho-methoxy- 
phenoxy) -1, 2-propanediol-l- 


carbamate 
(9) N-1-Naphthylphthalamic acid 
(10) Oleic diethanolamide 
(11) Oleic monoethanolamide 


(12) Sodium N-methyl-N-oleoyl taurate 


(13) Stearyl diethanolamide 


(1) Urea containing, in the dry state, 
more than 45 per cent by weight 
of nitrogen, whether or not coated 


or prilled 


Imide-function compounds and imine- 


function compounds: 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Guanidine nitrate 

(3) Hexamethylenetetramine 
(3A) Methenamine mandelate 
(4) Nitroguanidine 

(5) Trimethylenetrinitramine 


Nitrile-function compounds: 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Acetonitrile 
(3) Acrylonitrile 
(1) Adiponitrile 
(5) Dicyandiamide 


Diazo-, azo- and azoxy-compounds 


Organic derivatives of hydrazine or 


of hydroxylamine 


Compounds with other nitrogen- 
functions: 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Toluene-di-isocyanates 


Organo-sulphur compounds: 


(1) Other than the following 


(2) Diamylammonium diamyl dithio- 


carbamate 
(3) Disodium ethylene bisdithio- 
carbamate 


(4) Manganese ethylene bisdithio- 


carbamate 
(5) Potassium amyl xanthate 
(6) Potassium ethyl xanthate 
(7) Potassium isopropyl xanthate 
(8) 
(9) 


Selenium diethyl dithiocarbamate 


Sodium sec-butyl xanthate 


Free 


15 


15 
Me: 


abs 
15 
a3 


1) 
405) 
1, 
15 
a 
ue 


Free 


29% 31 
bCont!'d) 


29.32 
EST SSS: 


29.34 


EAS ep 


BS / 


Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


Sodium diethyl dithiocarbamate 
Sodium dimethyl dithiocarbamate 
Sodium isopropyl xanthate 
Tetramethylthiuram disulphide 


Zinc. dibutyl dithiocarbamate 
Zine diethyl dithiocarbamate 
Zine dimethyl dithiocarbamate 


(10) 
aki) 
(12) 
(13) 
oe Tetramethylthiuram monosulphide 
15 
(16) 
uo) 
(18) 


Zine ethylene bisdithiocarbamate 
Organo-arsenic compounds 
Organo-mercury compounds 
Other organo-inorganic compounds: 


(1) Other than the following 

(2) Diethyl aluminum chloride 

(3) Ethyl aluminum sesquichloride 
(4) Triethyl aluminum 

(5) Tri-isobutyl aluminum 


Heterocyclic compounds; nucleic acids: 


) Other than the following 

) Adrenochrome semicarbazone 

) Benzothiazyl disulphide 

(dibenzothiazolyl disulphide) 

) Caprolactam 

) Chlorpromazine hydrochloride 

) N-Cyclohexy1-2-benzothiazole 

sulphenamide 

(7) Dinitrosopentamethylene tetramine 
(3,7-dinitroso-1,3,5,7-tetra- 
azabicyclo(3,3,1)nonane) 

(8) 2,5-Diphenyloxazole (PPO) 

(9) Diphenylpyraline hydrochloride 

10) Essential oils, natural or 
synthetic, of this item 

11) 6-Ethoxy-1,2-dihydro-2,2,4- 
trimethylquinoline 

12) Furazolidone 

13) Maleic hydrazide 

14) Melamine 

15) 2-Mercaptobenzothiazole 

16) Phenylazo-diamino-pyridine 
hydrochloride 

17) Phenylbiphenyloxadiazole (PBD; 
2-pheny1-5-(4-biphenylyl)- 
1,3,4-oxadiazole) 

18) 1,4-bis-2-(5-phenyloxazolyl )- 
benzene (POPOP) 

19) Piperazine phosphate 

20) Promazine hydrochloride 

21) Warfarin 

22) Zine mercaptobenzothiazole 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


ae 
we 


25 
22 


= 
we 


29.36 


293 31 


29.38 


29.39 


25.10 
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Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods 


Sulphonamides: 

(1) Other than the following 
(2) Chlorpropamide 

(3) Sodium sulphamethazine 
(4) Sulphadiazine 

(5) Sulphamethazine 


Sultones and sultams 


Provitamins and vitamins, natural or 
reproduced by synthesis (including 
natural concentrates), derivatives 
thereof used primarily as vitamins, 
and intermixtures of the foregoing, 
whether or not in any solvent: 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Intermixtures containing one or 
more of the products which follow 
3) Provitamin A 
4) Vitamin A, and its derivatives 
(a) For use in the production of 
food products for human 
consumption 
(b) For other uses 
(5) Vitamin B3 (pantothenic acid) and 
its derivatives 
(6) Vitamin B6 and its derivatives 
(7) Vitamin B,o and its derivatives 
(8) Vitamin C and its derivatives 
(9) Provitamin D3, vitamin D3 and their 
derivatives 


Hormones, natural or reproduced by 
synthesis, and derivatives thereof, 
used primarily as hormones: 


(1) Other than the following 

(2) ACTH (adrenocorticotrophin) 

(3) Oxytocin 

(4) Sodium estrone sulphate 

(5) Testosterone enanthate benzilic 
acid hydrazone 

) Triamcinolone 

) Vasopressin 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Catalase 

(3) Chymotrypsin 

(4) Pancreatin 

(5) Papain 

(6) Pepsin 

(7) Rennet 

(8) Trypsin 
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20,41 


29.42 


29.43 


29.44 


BONS 


S100 
(in part) 


Glycosides; natural or reproduced by 
synthesis, and their salts, ethers, 
esters and other derivatives: 


(1) Other than the following 

(2) Avoin 

(3) Rutin 

Vegetable alkaloids, natural or 
reproduced by synthesis, and their 


salts, ethers, esters and other 
derivatives: 


(1) Other than the following 

(2) Nicotine and its salts 

(3) Quinidine, salts of 

(4) Quinine, salts of 

Sugars, chemically pure, other than 
sucrose and glucose, but including 
dactose; sugar ethers and sugar 
esters, and their salts, other than 
products of Recommended Items 29.39, 
29.41 and 29.42: 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Lactose 


ANGEOVOUCLCS ¢ 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Chloramphenicol and its derivatives 
(3) Penicillin and its derivatives, 

NOt ancinding crude penicillin 
(4) Tetracycline and its derivatives 


Other organic compounds: 


(1) Other than the following 
(2) Copper acetoarsenite (Paris green) 


Fertilizers and certain enumerated goods: 


(1) Fertilizers, formulated; goods for 
use as fertilizers; all the fore- 
going whether or not otherwise 
provided tor in this item or ¢lse- 
where in Schedule A 
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31.00 (2) The following, when not for use as 
(in part) fertilizers: 
(Cont'd) 

Calcium cyanamide (cyanamid, line 
nitrogen) containing, in the dry 
state, not more than 25 per cent 
by weight of nitrogen whether or 
not treated with oil 


Urea containing, in the dry state, 
not more than 45 per cent by 
weight of nitrogen, whether or 
not coated or prilled 
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